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CLASSICAL DICTIONARY OF INDIA. 


Akara — The first letter in the Sanskrit and all Indian Alphabets, 
A name claimed by Krishna as the Supreme Being, (Bhagavat 
Gita, Chapter X, verse 33) similar to the name Alpha given in the 
Book of Revelation to the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Abhasara — The name of the thirteenth heaven of BuJdhi^m. 

Abhaya — (Fearlessness) one of the sons of Dharma, see Vishnu 
Purina, p. 55. 

Abhidhana Chintamani — A vocabulary of the Jain doctrines 
written by Heraachaudra, and described by Professor Wilson as 
one of great utility that may be relied on, 

Abhidharmma,— The third class of the sacred books of the 
Buddhists, which are called in Pah, the language in which they arc 
written, Pittakattyan, from Pittakau, a basket or chest, and liyo, 
three, the text being divided into three great classes. The Abhi- 
darmma contain instructions which the Buddhists imagine to be 
addressed to the inhabitants of the celestial worlds. This is 
accordingly accounted the highest class of sacred books, and the 
expounders of it are to be held in the highest honor, for it contains 
pre-eminent truths^ as the word itself implies. The books of which 
it consists are not in the form of sermons, but specify terms and 
doctrines, with definitions and explanations. The work contains 
seven sections. — Gardiner, 

Abhijit— A Yadava Chief, V. P., p. 436. 

Abhimani — The eldest son of Brahma : he was an Agni, and 
by his wife Sw^b& had throe sons of surpassing brilliancy, Pavaka, 
Pavaraana, and Suchi. They had forty-five sons, who, with them- 
selves and Abhimani, constitute the forty-nine fii'cs. T. P. 
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AbWmana— In Hindu philosophy means ‘ selfish conviction.’ 
See Colebrooke’s Essays, Vol. I, p. 242. 

Abhimaiiyu — l, A son of Arjuna and Subhadra, renowned 
for his strength and valour. He was married to Uttara, the 
daughter of R£ja Vir^lta, He fought with distinguished valour 
on the first day of the great war ; cutting down the ensign in 
Bhishma’s chariot. On the second day he slew a son of Durydd- 
hana, and when attacked by the latter was rescued by Arjdiia. On 
the thirteenth day of the war, he was commanded by Yiulhishtliira 
to charge the Kauravas who were drawn up in the form of a 
spider’s web; he drove his chariot into the enemy’s ranks and per- 
formed prodigies of valour, but was finally overpowered by six 
warriors and slain. His posterity through the line of his son 
TBarSkshUy were the royal race of the lunar line at Ilastindpura, 
(old Delhi) ; 2, A son of Ch^kshuslm. V. P., 98. 

Abhiras — l, An ancient race of people inhabiting the North- 
West of India: they are mentioned in tlie Maha Bharata, the 
Rfi,mayana, and in the V. P., but nothing is known of their history ; 
2, The name of a dynasty referred to in the V. P. supposed to 
have reigned in Magadlia, b. c. 200. 

Abbut£ir£tjas&3 — A class of gods of the liftli Manwantaia. 

Abhyudaya — Offerings to the progenitors of an individual and 
of mankind, which form part of a religious ceremony on an occasion 
of rejoicing or an accession of prosperity. See Vriddi Sradda. 

Abja — The father of Visala who became incarnate as N^rayana. 

Aborigines — In all the large jungles and hilly tracts of country 
throughout India there exist thousands of human beings in a state 
not very different from that of the Germans as described by Tacitus 
nearly two thousand years ago. These primitive races are the 
ancient heritors of the whole soil, from all the rich and open parts 
of which they were expelled by the Hindu. 

These non- Aryan races have always been misrepresented and 
oppressed. The early Sanscrit writers depicted the forest tribes 
as black noseless demons, of small stature and inarticulate spee^.” 
In the two groat epics and in the Puranus they are teraed 
RaksUakas. 
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“Daring the struggle between the worn-out Sanscrit civilization 

and the impetuous prime of Islam, the Hindus discovered the value 

/ 

of the aboriginal races. Many chiefs of noble Aryan blood main* 
tained their independence by such alliances ; others founded new 
kingdoms amongst the forest peoples. To this day some of the 
tribes exhibit a black original section living side by side with a fair- 
skinned composite kindred, sprung from the refugees ; and the most 
exalted Hindu princes have to submit to a curious aboriginal rile 
on their accession to the throne. It was stated before (he Eoyal 
Asiatic Society in 18 o 2 that the investiture of the Rajput R^jah of 
Nevwar is not complete till one of his purely aboriginal subjects, 
a Mina, paints a round spot on his forehead with blood freshly 
drawn from the toe of another Mina. Without this formal recog- 
nition his non-Arynn subjects could not be depended upon ; when 
once it has been performed their fidolit}^ has never been known to 
waver. They form the treasury aud palace guards, hold the per* 
sonal safety of the prince onti*’ely in their hands, and supply the 
sole escort to whom he entrusts the honor of his daughters when 
they go abroad. The Rauah of Udayapur, cited by General 
Briggs as the highest in rank of ail the sovereigns in India, renders 
the same homage, however ill it may comport with his caste and 
personal dignity, to the traditions of his aboriginal subjects. 
Before he ascends the throne his forehead must first be marked 
'with the blood of a Bhil. The Hinduized. chieftains of Central 
India, receive investiture by the blood of a pure Kol ; and so 
strong a hold has this ceremony on the minds of the people, that 
amongst the Cheris — once a great tribe, who defended themselves 
with honor against Shere Shah and the imperial army, now I'educed 
to five or six families, — the head of the little community is still 
installed under the title of Riyah, with the token of the round spot 
of warm aboriginal blood. 

‘‘ But it is not the Hindus alone that have proved the loyalty of 
these neglected races. Scarcely a single administrator has ruled 
over them for any length of time, without finding his prejudices 
conquered, and his heart softened, and leaving on record his sorrow 
for their present condition, and his belief in their capabilities for 



good. * * * # < They 

are fuithfu], truthful and attached to their superiorsi writes 
General Briggs, ready at all times to lay down their lives for 
those they serve, and remai’kable for their indomitable courage. 
These qualities have been always displayed in our service. The 
aborigines of the Carnatic were the sepoys of Clive and of Coote. 
A few companies of the same stock joined the former great Captain 
from Bombay, fought the battle of Plassey in Bengal, and laid the 
foundation of our Indian empire. They have since distinguished 
themselves in the corps of Pioneers and Engineers, not only in 
India, but in Ava and Afghanistan, and in the celebrated defence 
of Jelalabad. An unjust prejudice has grown up against them in 
the armies of Madras and Bombay, where they have done best 
service, produced by the feelings of contempt for them, existing 
among the Hindu and Mahomedan troops. They have no pre- 
judices themselves, are always ready to serve abroad, and embark 
on board ship, and I believe no instance of mutiny has ever occur- 
I'od among them.’^ Other testimonies are quoted by the same 
writer from equally high authorities all showing that the truth- 
fulness and fidelity of these despised races are most satisfactorily 
established. 

Their condition, after many centuries of suffering, is now likely 
to be improved. Their character and claims are beginning to be 
understood. It is seen too how they may be utilized by being 
made to take the place of English soldiers. “ In interest, in race, 
in religion, in habits of life, they are cut off* from the Hindus and 
Mussulmans by a gulf of whose breadth the people of Christian 
States can form no idea ; and their ethnical repugnance is kept in a 
constant glow by the remembrance of ancient wars and recent 
wrongs.” By extensively employing these tribes as a military 
police and as soldiers, we should not only relieve the English popu- 
lation of a burden, but we should offer a livelihood to brave 
predatory peoples whom the stern order of British rule has 
deprived of an important source of subsistence.”* See Bhils, 
Bhdteeas, Gonds, Ghdrkas, etc. 


♦ W. W. Hunter, Preface to Non- Ary an Dictionary. 
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Achlura — A name of Siva. A name of Vishnu* Brahm, tlie 
Supreme Being, {in this sense it is sometimes Mas.) The word 
also means eternal beatitude, or exemption from further transmi- 
gration. Also religious austerity or moral merit. 

Acharas — Observances of caste and order. The V. P. con- 
tains a complete and systematic description of the Ach^ras, or 
personal and social customs and obligations of the Hindus. See 
Chapter VIII et seq. 

Acharya—Tlie term Acharya sometimes means a priest ; but 
its most usual meaning is a spiritual guide or preceptor, one who 
invests the student with the sacred thread, and who instructs him 
in the law of sacrifices, and the mysteries of religion. 

Achyuta — A common name of Vishnu : meaning “ the 
imperishable.’^ 

Achyuta — Krishnunanda Nitbi, author of a commentary on 
the Siddiianta Kalpataru, called Krishnalaukara. 

Adbhuta — The Indra of the ninth Manwantara. 

Adharnia — A sou of Brahma — the husband of Falsehood 
(Mrisha) and the father of Hypocrisy and Deceit ; (Dambha and 
Maya). From them descended Covetousness, Wrath, Slander, 
Fear, &c. 

Adhanna — l. Uurigliteousness ; all behaviour contrary to 
the Sruti and Smriti, or religious and legal institutions. 

2. In philosophy, accoiding to the Njiiya and Vaiseshika ; 
moral demerit, the result of doing what is forbidden, the peculiar 
cause of paiu, one of the twenty-four qualities united with sub- 
stance. According to the Sankhya, one of the changeable dispo- 
sitions of the mind, which being the efficient cause, makes the 
soul migrate into an animal, a deer, a bird, a reptile, a vegetable, a 
mineral. According to the Buddhistic doctrine it is the conse- 
quence of upaddna or exertion of body or speech. According to 
the Jains it is that which causes the soul in general to continue 
embamssed with body, notwithstanding its capacity for ascent and 
natural tendency to soar. 

3. As a personification, Adharma occurs in the Puruuas a? one 
of the Prajapatis or mind-born sons of Brahmd ; his wife is 
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Uiiis^ (mischief) oa whom he begot Anrita (falsehood) aad Nik* 
riti (immorality) or according to others, Mrishfi, (falsehood) aad 
his children Dambha (hypocrisy) and Mdyl, (deceit) who were 
adopted by Nirriti (misfortune). Adharma is also mentioned as one 
of the eighteen servants of the sun. V. P. 

1. AdhidaiWBita — “ The Supreme Being in his personality, 
considered as a deity, and therefore the Supreme Being in his 
relation to the gods. This includes the two parts, the essence of 
spirit, and matter, called 

(a) Adhyatma, the essence of spirit, the origin of souls, 
and the Supreme Being in his relation to man or individual soul ; 

(h) Adhibhutay the material essence, or the Supreme Being 
in his relation to matter. 

2. The one indivisible ( akshara) ; that is, the universal energy 
called indivisible, as contrasted with individual souls {kshara), 

3. Adhiyajna, the Supreme Being as Vishnu or Krishna, a 
manifest object of worship, and therefore the Supreme Being in 
his relation to religion.” — J, C, Ihomson, 

Adhipurusha — The presiding spirit of the V Diverse — descend- 
ed from Vishnu. 

Adhiratha — A son of Satyakarman, one of the kings of Anga. 
He found Kama in a basket on the banks of the Ganges, where he 
had been exposed by his mother Pritha. 

Adho^ati — The Jains believe that below this world there is a 
world called Adhogatiy the Abyss, the nethermost hell, above 
which there are seven infernal worlds ; and above these again are 
ten PavanalokaSy purifying worlds, (Purgatories) above which is 
this world of earth. 

Adhosiras— One of the divisions of the Hindu Hell (or Nai'a- 
ka) in which persons are punished for bribery. V. P. 

Adhyaropa — A technical terra used in the Vedanta HjBtem of 
Hindu Philosophy, meaning “ erroneous imputation”— an allega- 
tion that the Unreal is tlie Real. One of the four Requisites to 
the $tody of the Vedanta is, “ the discrimination of the eternal 
^ubatance from the transient.” This is Ihe discerning that God is 
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tlie eternal bubstance, and that ail else is non-eternal. To under- 
stand this fully the Adhyaropa or erroneous imputation must be 
refuted. 

Adhyatxna — The ministers of the SouL A lochnicai phrase 
in the Sankhya philosophy. Thirteen instruments or ministers of 
the soul are enumerated, each of which has a province” and 
“ jU'esiding deity,” viz : — 

1— Intellect is a minister of the soul, 

“ Whatever is to be understood” is its province ; 

Brahma is its presiding deity. 

2 — Self-consciousncss is a minister of soul ; 

Whatever is to be believed is its province, 
liudra is its presiding deity. 

o — Mind is a minister of &oiil ; 

Whatever is to be resolved on i> province. 

The moon is its presiding dci(y. 

4 — Tiie hearing is a minister of soul, 

Whatever is to be heard is its province ; 

The Ether is its supernatural presiding power. 

0 — The touch is a minister of soul, 

Whatever is to be touched is its province ; 

The ail* is its su[»ernatural presiding power. 

6 — The sight i^ a minister of soul, 

Whatever is to be seen is its province ; 

The sun is its presiding deity. 

7 — The taste is a minister of soul, 

Whatever is to be tasted is its province ; 

Varuna (the god of waters) is its presiding deity. 

8 — The smell is a minister of soul, 

Whatever is to be smelled is its province ; 

The earth is its supernatural presiding power. 

9— 'Fhe voice is a minister of soul, 

Wliatcver is to be uttered is its province ; 

Saravswati (or Fire) is it? presiding deity. 
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10— The hands are ministers of soul, 

Whatever is to be grasped is their province ; 

Indra is their presiding deity. 

11— The feet are ministers of soul, 

Whatever is to be gone over is their province ; 

Vishnu is their presiding deity. 

12 — The organ of excretion is a minister of soul, 

Whatever is to be excreted is its province ; 

Mitra is its presiding deity. 

13— The organ of generation is a minister of soul, 

What is to be enjoyed is its province ; 

Prajdpati is its presiding deity. — Ballaniync. 

Adliyditnia Ramayana — A spiritualized version of the R4ma- 
yana, being an abridgment of the story, the antliorship of which 
is attributed to the mythical Vyasa, in which the whole has been 
spiritualized, and every conflicting incident either explained or 
omitted, whilst the greatest stress has been laid upon the character 
of E£ma as a — “ saviour and deliverer.” — Wheeler, 

Adhyatmika —in the Sankhya philosophy. The pain M'hicJi 
arises from any of the Adhyatma or instruments of soul. 

Adhvarya priests — The third class of priests at sacrifices, 
who had to prepare the sacrificial ground, to adjust the vessels, to 
procure the animals, and other sacrificial oblations, to light the fire, 
to kill the animal, and do ail the manual labor. 

Adi —The first. A name given to the Brainha Purana, con- 
taining ten thousand stanzas. 

Adina — The son of Sahadeva, celebrated in the wars betweefi 
the demons and the gods. 

Aditi— A daughter of Daksha, wife of Kasyapa, and mother 
of the gods. At the churning of the ocean, Aditi received 
the ear-rings then produced, which were given her by Krishna. 
Her history, with that of the other daughters of Daksha, 
i« regarded by Professor Wilson as an allegorical person ifi- 
cation of Astronomi<;al phenomena. The thoughts of primitive 
humanity were not only different from our tlioughts, but 
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different also from what we think their thoughts ought to have 
been* The poets of the Veda indulged freely in theogonic specula- 
tions without being frightened by any contradictions. They knew 
of Indra as the greatest of gods, fiiey knew of Agni as the god of 
gods, they knew of Varuna as the ruler^f all ; but they were by 
no means startled at the idea that their Indra had a mother, or that 
their Agni was born like a babe from the friction of two fire-sticks, 
or that Varuna and his brother Mitra wei’e nursed in the lap of 
Aditi.” {Max Muller), Aditi is an object of frequent celebra- 
tion in the Rig-veda, where she is supplicated for blessings on 
children and cattle, for protection and for forgiveness.” {Muir,') 

Aditi, an ancient god or goddess, is in reality the earliest name 
invented to express the Infinite ; not the Infinite as the result of a 
long process of abstract reasoning, but the visible Infinite, visible 
by the naked eye, the endless expanse, beyond the earth, beyond 
the clouds, beyond the sky. If we keep this original conception of 
Aditi clearly before us, the various forms which Aditi assumes, 
even in the hymns of the Veda, will not seem incoherent.” — 
{Muller,) 

Dr. Muir, in an elaborate article, discusses the following points : 
** Aditi as the mother of the Adityas.” “ Is Aditi ever identified 
with the sky ?” Aditi seems to be distinguished from the earth.” 
“ Aditi may be a personification of universal nature.” “ Aditi as a 
fovgiver of sin.” Aditi’s position sometimes subordinate.” 

In the two epics, and in the Bhagavata Purina, Aditi is 
described as the wife of Kasyapa, and the mother of Vishnu in his 
dwarf incarnation : An older authority however, the Vaj- 

sanhiti, gives quite a different account of the relation of Aditi to 
Vishnu, as it represents her to be his wife. In the following 
passage of the Tattiriya-sanhitA also she is similarly described. 
‘‘ Supporter of the sky, sustainer of the earth, sovereign of this 
world, wife of Vishnu, may the all-embracing and powerful Aditi, 
filling us with vigour, be auspicious to us (abiding) in her lap.” — 
Muir^ 0. S, T,, Vol, F, p. 53. 

Add.tya — The Sun, called also Surya, (and Vivaswat) the chief 
of the gods at a very early period. The twelve solar dynasties, or 

•7 
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pemtiificailoiis of tho sun under a different name and sign of tlie 
aodiac in each month of the year, are called Adityas. They belong 
to h period before the time of the Vedas, when the worship of the 
elements, particularly of the sun, was first enriched and extended 
by fancy. The name, Adilyas, is a matronymic from Aditi. The 
various stories related of the sun, or of the Adityas, will be given 
in connection with the histories of the ilemi-gods to which they 
refer. Vishnu is called chief of the Adityas. — See Appendix. 

Adoption — If a married brahman is without male issue h(* 
is required to procure a sou by means of adoption. He must hav{‘ 
a s6h to perform his obsequies, or believes he would be excluded 
from happiness after death. So prevalent is this notion amongst 
the Hindus that women who have only daughters will themselves 
find their husbands a second wife, notwithstanding all the incon- 
veniences involved, “ The adopted son wholly renounces all claim 
on the property of his natural father, and acquires an unlimited 
right of succession to all that belongs to his adopted father. From 
him he is entitled to maintenance and education, as if he were his 
own son ; and to receive, through his means, the advantages of the 
Triple cord, and of being settled in marriage. The adopted son is 
obliged, on his part, to take care of his acquired parents in their 
old age, and attend to their funeral when they die. He farther 
enters into the Gotta or lineage of him by whom he is adopted ; 
and is considered as descended from the same ancient stock. When 
the ceremonies of adoption commence the new parents perform one 
which is held to be the most important and essential of any, by 
tying round the loins of the youth that little string which cvciy 
male child in India (not an outcast) is ceremoniously invested with 
at the age of two or three years. If the ceremony has been pre- 
viously performed by the natural parents, the adopting ones break 
the cord^ in token of dissolving the Gotra from which the child 
descended ; and put in a new one in sign of being called to theirs. 
On this, as in all other solemn occasions, their first care is to select 
an auspicious day, by the help of astrology. The child adopted 
may be a relative or not, but must be of the same caste.” — Duhoin. 

— ^The hiotlier of VyAsa. “ The muni Parasara, hav- 
ing occasion to cross over from one side of the Ganges to the other 
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bank, employed a ferry boat, iwed by a fisherman’s daughter, 
towards whom he felt an attraction ; the consequence of which was 
the birth of a son, A Tamil version of the Bhdratam enigmatizes 
tlie matter, by stating that Vydsa was born from a fish ; but the 
Sauskrit original, not remarkable for fastidiousness, states the case 
with all simplicity.” — Taylor, 

Adrisyanti — The wife of Sakti, and mother of Parasaia, 
which sec. 

Advaita — The name of a school of philosophy and theology, 
established by Saiikaracluirya, founder of the monasterium of Srin- 
geri, near the Tumbudra river. The system regards the Supreme 
spirit and the human spirit as one ; in degradation through iguor- 
auce, and re-absorbed on obtaining true wisdom. It regards the 
world as an illusion ; all external objects as different forms of the 
one deity, besides whom there exists nothing else. As gold is one, 
though in various formS; as money, ear-rings and other ornaments, 
so the one sole existent dcit^ is found in all the various foi*ms that 
appear to exist around us. The Vedanta of Vydsa^ which con- 
sidered all existing beings and things to be an evolution of deity, 
and the deity in and throughout all beings and things, was, by 
Sanhardchdrya^ drawn out to the full consequence ; which is, that 
tlie soul of man is a part of deity, not different ; the body is a tem- 
porary prison ; on its decease the soul flows into deity, as air in a 
closed earthen vessel, when this is broken, flows into the common 
atmosphere. It does not, however, appear tluit the idea of deity, 
on this system, philosophically includes personality ; but means the 
supreme universe. It leans towards the female energy system ; of 
matter (or nature) being the great spontaneous mother. Sankard’^ 
chdrya discoursed freely of Siva and Parvati^ and wrote hymns to 
both ; maintaining, besides, the oneness of Bramha^ Vishnu and 
Siva,*^ There are many treatises in Tamil, Telugu and Canarese, 
on the Adwaita philosophy, which seems to have been made a 
special study in the south more than the north of India. 

Advaitanailda — The author of a commentary on the Vedanta; 
and preceptor of Saddnanda who vrroto the Vedinta Sara. Nothing 
certain is known as to the time when he lived. 
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— One of iJie five classes of gods prevailing in the sixth 
Maowantara^ of which peiiod Ch^shasha was the Mana, 

eight branches into which medical science 
is divided by the Hindus* Agada treats of the best antidotes to 
Poisons* . 

AgBiIXi8r^A divine system of doctrine. 

Agastya — A great sage whose hermitage was situated in a 
beautiful locality, on the borders of a forest near the Vindhya 
mountains. Bdma, with his wife Sita and brother Lakshmana, 
paid the sage a visit, which is thus narrated in the Bdm&yana ; ** As 
they went they beheld the trees of the forest in full flower, sur- 
rounded by climbing plants, broken by the trunks of sportive 
elephants, enlivened with playful monkeys, and vocal with joyous 
birds. R^a, as he viewed the beautiful wilderness, said to his 
brother Lakshmana : — “ The hermitage of Agastya appears in 
view ; this is the abode of that sage >viio fr^^ southern 
quarter from the Bdkshasas ; at w^'<i>se command the Vindhya 
mountain forboi’e to rise higher in the sky ; who drank up the sea 
abounding in crocodiles and great fishes ; who was entreated by 
the gods, with Indra at their head, to destroy the Ddnavas : O 
Lakshmana, here will I spend the remainder of my exile : Here 
the perfect men, the great sages, cast off their old bodies, and 
ascend in new bodies to heaven on chariots as resplendent as the 
sun” 

Agastya presented Bdma with the bow of Vishnu, the arrow of 
Brahma, two inexhaustible quivers and a scimitar ; also with a 
superb coat of mail which had been given to the sage by Indra. 

The Bimfiyana gives the following legend of Vdt&pi and Ilwala 
wbo were destroyed by Agastya : — In former times, two cruel 
BI k a t hasas, the devourers of Brihmans, resided here, and their 
juastos were V&t&pi and Ilwala, and Ilwala was accustomed to 
mimme the foim of a Brdhman, and speak the sacred tongue, and 
iUlite the Brdhmans under pretence of solemnizing a ^raddha : 

his brother V&tapi assumed the form of a ram, and was oon- 
ti^c^ted for the saciifice by Ilwala ; and when the Brahmans had 
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eaten the ram, Ilwala called to liis bx*other to come forth, and 
T&t&pi came forth out of the stomachs of/ ie Brihmans, bleating 
like a sheep, and tearing his way through their bodies. Thousands 
ofBr&bma*s were thus destroyed, whenAgastya came to this 
spot, and accepted tlie invitation to a Sr&ddha ; and Agastya had 
not ''ateu for many years, and he devoured the whole of V4tkpi in 
the form of a ram, aud then prayed to Ganga ; and the goddess 
appeared in his alms dish, and he touched the water, and pro* 
nounced her divine name : Then when Ilwala called on his brother 
to come forth, Agastya laughed and said ‘ Your brother has 
been eaten by me in the form of a ram aud has now gone to the 
abode of Yama, and for him there is no coming forth Ilwala in a 
rage began to assail Agastya, but was immediately consumed by 
the fire which flashed from the eyes of the sage : This hermitage, 
which formerly belonged to the two Rdkshasas, is now inhabited 
by the brother of Agastya.” Goldstucker writes, ‘‘ Agastya was 
the reputed author of several hymns of the Rig Veda. He is 
represented as of short stature, and is said by some to have been 
born in a water jar. He is also mentioned as one of the oldest 
medical authors, considered as the civilizer of the south and as the 
regent of the star Canopus.” 

Agastya — A celebrated Tamil author, who is considered by 
Dr. Caldwell to have lived in the 6th centuiy, b. c., but the 
Tamulians assign a much earlier date. 

Agathamma — One of the tutelary goddesses of Madras. 

Aghorahanta — The Priest of Chdmnnddy a terrific goddess 
in the drama of Mdlati and Madhava. 

Aghori, or Aghorapanthi — The original AghoH worship 
seems to have been that of Devi in some of her terrific forms, and 
to have required even human victims for its performance. In 
imitation of the formidable aspect under which the goddess was 
worahipped, the appearance of her votary was rendered as hideous 
as possible, and his wand and water-pot were a staff set with bones 
and the upper half of a skull : the practices were of a similar 
nature, and flesh and spirituous liquors constituted, at will, the 
diet of the adept. 
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“ The regular worship pf tliis sect has loug since been snppireai^^ 
: and the only tiaces of it now left are presented by a few disgust- 
Ing wretches, who, whilst they profess to have adopted its tenets, 
make them a mere plea for extorting alms. In proof of^heir indif- 
ference to worldly objects, they eat and drink whatever is given to 
them, even ordure and camon. They smear their bodies also with 
excrement, and carry it about with them in a wooden cup, or skull, 
either to swallow it, if by so doing they can get a few pice ; or to 
ttirow it upon the persons, or into the houses of those who lefuse 
to comply with their demands. They also for the same purpose 
indict gashes on their limbs, that the crime of blood may rest upon 
the head of the recusants ; and they have a variety of similar dis- 
gusting devices to extort money from the timid and ci'edulous 
Hindu. They are fortunately not numerous, and are universally 
detested and /eared.” — Wilson^ VoL /, p. 234. 

— The name of one of the eighteen Puranas. [See 
Agui Purina.] 

Ajgnoyastrani — The name of the fiery weapon given by Aurva 
to Sagai*a, and with which he conquered the barbarians who had 
invaded his patrimonial possessions. 

Agneyi — The wife of Uru, a descendant of Dhruva, and mother 
of six excellent sons, Anga, Sumanas, Swati, Kratu, Angiras and 
i^iva. 

Agni — The deity of Fire, one of the most ancient and most 
sacred objects of Hindu worship. As such, Agni is considered as 
the mediator between men and gods, as protector of mankind and 
their home, and as witness of their actions ; hence his invocation 
in all solemn occasions, at the nuptial ceremony, &c. He is one of * 
tike eight Ldkapdlas, or guardians of the world, and especially the 
Lord of the south-east quarter. He appears in the progress of 
li^thological personification as a son of Angiras, as a king of the 
Fitris or Manes, as a Marut, as a grandson of Sandila, as one of the 
^ven sages during the reign of Tamasa, or the fourth Manu, as a 
a-ttd as a Bishi or inspired author of several Vaidic hymns 


* OoldBittcker. 
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He is generally described as liaving two faces, three legs and 
seven arms, of a red or flame color, and riding on a ram. Before 
him is a swallow-tailed banner on which a mm is also represented. 
He is described by others as a corpulent man of a red complexion, 
with eyes, eyebrows, head and hair, of a tawny color, riding on a 
goat. From his body issue seven streams of glory, and in his right 
hand ho holds a spear. Agni is the son of Kasyapa and Aditi. His 
consort or Sakti is Swaha, a daughter of Kasyapa. Brahman priests 
are ordered to maintain a perpetual Are ; and in the numerous 
religious ceremonies of the Hindus Agni is commonly invoked. 
The god is sometimes figured with a forked representation of fire 
issuing from las month ; and sometimes with seven tongues of fire. 
(See Colebrooke’s Essays.) 

Agni, like Indra, is sometimes addressed as tlie one great god 
who makes all things, sometimes as the light which fills the heavens, 
sometimes as the blazing lightning, or as the clear flame of earthly 
fire. The poets pass from one application of the word to another 
with perfect case, as conscioup that in each case they are using a 
mere name which may denote similar qualities in many objects. 
There is no rivalry or antagonism between these deities. Agni is 
greatest, Varuna is greatCv^^t, and Indra is greatest : but when the 
one is so described, the others are for the time unnoticed, or else 
are placed in a subordinate position. Thus Agni is said to com- 
prehend all other gods within himself, as tlic circumference of a 
wheel embraces it-s spokes ;* and not unfrequently Indra is said to 
be Agni, and Agni is said to be Indra ; while both alike arc Skam- 
bha, the supporter of the world. 

Hence the character of the god is almost wholly physical. The 
blessings whicli his worshippers pray for are commonly temporal. 
Ill the earlier hymns he is generally addressed as the fii’e, which to 
mortal men is an indispensable boon ; in the more developed cei*e- 
monialisra of later times he is chiefly concerned with the ordering 
of the sacrifice. 

# « # # « ‘‘As the special guardian and regulator of sacrifices 
Agni ^sumes the character of the Hellenic Hestra, and almost 


♦ Mnir, 
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attabs the miyesty of the Laiia Yesta. He is the lord and protector 
of every house, and the father, mother, brother and son of every 
one of Che worshippers* Duidng life he shields men from harm, 
and at death he becomes the Psycho pompos, as conveying the 
* unborn part* of the dead to the unseen world 

2. Agni is also the name of a star in the tail of the planetaty 
porpoise. 

Agni Purwa — This Furdna derives its name from its having 
been communicated originally by Agni, the god of Fire, to the 
Muni Vasishtha, for the purpose of instructing him in the two-fold 
knowledge of Brahma. By him it was taught to Vydsa, who 
imparted it to Suta ; and the latter is represented as repeating it to 
the Bishis at Naimisharanya. The contents of different copies vary 
from fourteen to sixteen thousand stanzas. The early chapters of 
the work describe the Avataras, and in those of Rama and Krishna 
avowedly follow the Ramayana and Mahabhdrata. Other portions 
contain instructions for the performance of religious ceremonies — 
chiefly mystical fonns of Saiva worship. There are also chapters 
descriptive of the earth and the universe, the duties of kings, 
much of which has obviously been taken from the Vishnu and other 
Fur&nas. On these accounts Professor Wilson regards it as a com- 
paratively modern work, without “ legitimate claims to be regarded 
as a Purana,” and only “ valuable as embodying and preserving 
relics of antiquity.” 

AgnibftllU — One of the ten sons of Priyavrata and Kamya, 
famous for strength and prowess. It is said of him in the V. P., 
that when he adopted a religious life, he remembered the occur- 
rences of a prior existence, and did not covet dominion, but dili- 
gently practised the rites of devotion, wholly disinterested, and 
lookbg for no reward. 

Agllidlira--The brother of the above, was made by his father 
long of Jambudwipa, and had nine sons who are enumerated and 
nme or less celebrated in the Puranas. 

AgniIlOtra*-*A bumt offering, or libation of clarified butter on 
imofodfire. 


Oox, Mytholog^r of Aryan Nations, 
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Ag 2 liBhtOiaft *^)5 A son of the Manu Cliakshusha ; 2, the 
name of a sacrifice produced from the eastern mouth of Brahma, 
along with the 64yatri, and the Big Veda. V. P., 42. 

Agfuisliwattas— A class of Pitris, a divine race inhabiting 
celestial regions of their own. This class consists of those house- 
holders who when alive did not maintain their domestic fires, nor 
oifer burat sacrifices. Some of the Puranas identify the Agnishwat- 
tas with the seasons. V, P., p. 239. 

Agnivarchas — Oneof Suta’s scholars, who became a celebrated 
teacher of the Puranas. 

Agnivarua — A prince whose name occurs in various Puranas ; 
but little more is known of him beyond his being a descendant of 
Hama. 

Agrahara — A village granted to brahmans by government free, 
or at a favorable assessment ; there arc three kinds, viz : — 

1 . Sarvamanya — rent free. 

2. Jodi — partially rent fi'ee. 

3. Trishvega — ono-third part of the produce is given for rent. 

Agrahayaua — Thc'name of one of the lunar months. 

Agrasya — The first day of the Hindu year which falls on the 
new moon in March. A feast goes on for three days at this period 
— tlie new year’s day festival. 

Ahalya — The wife of the rishi Gautama, of whom the following 
legend is related : One day when the sage was absent from his dwell- 
ing, the mighty Indra passed by, and burned with an impure passion 
for the wife of Gautama ; he entered the hut in the disguise of 
the sage, and began to entreat Ahalya ; and Ahalyd, knowing him 
to be the Raja of the celestials, in the wantonness of her heart 
yielded to his desires. Then the sovereign of the gods left the 
hermitage, but at that moment Gautama entered, and he was invin- 
cij>le even to the gods, through the power of his austerities. Perceiv- 
ing him, Indra was overwhelmed with sadness ; and the sage, 
beholding the profligate lord of gods in his disguise, thus addressed 
him in words of dreadful anger : — ‘ 0 depraved wretch, assuming 
my form you have perpetrated this great crime ! Therefore from 

3 
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momeni do you become a eanoch !’ The great sage tiben pro* 
Bounced this curse upon his wife Aha}y& O sinful wretch, for 
thousands of years shall you remain in the forest, abandoned by all 
and invisible to all, until Bama, the son of Dasaratha, shall enter 
here, and you from beholding him shall be cleansed from all sin, 
and again approach me without fear.* With these words the illus- 
trious Gautama abandoned this hermitage, and performed religious 
austerities on the summit of the Himdlaya mountains. 

Having heard this holy legend, Rama entered the hermitage, 
preceded by Viswamitra ; and at that moment, Ahalya was released 
from her curse, and became visible to all ; and a shower of flowers 
fell from heaven, and divine music was heard in the sky. Then 
the illustrious Gautama, beholding with divine eye that his consort 
was cleansed from all sin, repaired again to his hermitage ; and 
having paid due honors to Rama, he engaged In sacred austerities 
with his purified spouse. And R&ma proceeded to Mithila with his 
broker and Viswdmitra. — It is said that India means the sun, and 
Afaalyi, the night ; and as the night is seduced and ruined by the 
sun of the morning therefore is Indra called the paramour of Ahalyd. 

Ahankara — Consciousness, or Egotism. The sense of Ahan- 
kdra, says Professor Wilson, cannot be very well rendered by any 
European term. It means the principle of individual existence, 
that which appropriates perceptions, and on which depend the 
notions, 1 think, I feel, I am. It might be expressed by the pro- 
prosition of Descartes reversed. ‘ Sum, ergo cotigo, sentio,* &c. The 
equivalent employed by Mr. Colebrooke,^ egotism, has the advantage 
of an analogous etymology. In the Sdnkya Karika three varieties 
of Ahankara are described. From the first kind proceed the senses; 
fxmm the third the unconscious elements ; both kinds being equally 
iu^rt of themselves, are rendered productive by the co-operation of 
second, the energetic modification of Ahankdra, which is there* 
Ib^re said to be the origin both of the senses and the elemen^. 
Colloquially Ahaukdra** is still in common use throughout India 
io the ewse of pride, or great conceit. 

lAlltr^Day. One of the forms of Bramha during the work of 
Cm^on. V, P., p. 40. 
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Altikslistra— The capital of nordiero portion of r&iieb61a) 
supposed to be the same as Adisathrus in Ptolemy. 

AiraTata — The king of elephants, produced from the churning 
of the ocean, and taken by ludra, who subsequently used it as his 
vehicle. The name has been derived from Iravat “ watery,” and 
supposed to allude to the north, as the quarter whence rain comes, or 
to the original idea of a cloud, in which Indra as the king of clouds, 
is mounted, and therefore called his elephant. Professor Wilson 
refers it to the fact of his being produced from the watery ocean ; 
2, Airkvata is also the name of the north portion of the sun’s path 
among the lunar aster isms ; 3, The name of a celebrated serpent 
with many heads, one of the progeny of Kadru. 

Aitareya Brahmanam of the Rig Veda : this work contains 
the earliest speculations of the Brahmans on the meaning of the 
Sacrificial Prayers, and on the origin, performance, and meaning of 
the Rites of the Vedic Religion. It consists of forty Adyhayas. 
Translated and edited by Dr. Martin Hang, 2 vols. 12 mo., Bom- 
bay, 1863. 

Aitareya-aranyaka — A commentary on the beginning of the 
Big Veda. It is ascribed to Mahidasu the son of Itara. 

Aja — The unborn. A name of Bramha ; of Siva ; of Vishnu ; 
also of K&ma, or Cupid. Aja is also the proper name of a mythical 
prince, the son of Raghu, and father of Dasaratha. This prince 
forms the subject of the first and longest of Mr. Griffiths* beautiful 
Idylls from the Sanscrit. The story is taken from the Baghu- 
vansa of Kklidfaa. (See Baghu.) The childhood and youth of 
Aja are described in glowing terms, and in due course he was sent 
by his father to the Swayamvara of the princess Indumati D^vi, 
daughter of the Raja of Vidarbha. On his way thither while 
resting in the heat of the day, the encampment was disturbed by a 
wild elephant which Aja ordered to be shot. On being pierced 
by an arrow a figure of great splendour issued from the body of 
tbe elephant ; and standing in mid-air thus spoke : AjaMahkriya, 
I was formerly a gandharva, but for mocking a holy rishi was 
cursed to be born in an insane elephant; but on my begging for 
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ncierey was told I should be released by the son of Saghu MaMiija, 
ealled Aja, when on bis way to be married.” He then gave Aja 
the arrows used by the gandharvas and instructed him in the use 
of them. 

On arriving at the capital of Vidarbharaya he was treated with 
great respect, aud was selected from amongst all the assembled 
princes by the fair Iiidumati Devi, who intimated her choice by 
herself placing the garland on the neck of Aja. In the contests 
that ensued with the other disappointed suitors Aja obtained a com- 
plete victory by means of the arrows received from the gandharva. 
He then returned to his father’s kingdom, with his lovely bride ; 
succeeded to the throne, and reigned wisely aud well for many 
years. 

After the birth of his distiugnished sou Dasaratha (father of 
Rama) his beloved wife Jndumati Devi was killed by the fall of 
Ndrada’s garland, when asleep in an arbor of the summer palace. 
On Dasaratha’s attaining his majority Aja is said to have ascended 
to Indra’s paradise, leaving his body between the rivers Ganges 
and Sarayu. 

Ajagava—The bow of Mahadeva which fell from the sky, at 
the birtJi of Prithu, with celestial arrows aud panoply from heaven, 

Ajaka— ij A descendant of Pururavas, the son of Sumanta 
(or according to others of Sunaha) aud gx’audson of Jalinu ; 2, A 
king of Magadha of the line ofPradyota. 

AJamadha — l, A son ofSuhotra and author of vaidic hymns; 
2, The twenty-sixth king of the lunar dynasty ; 3, A surname 
of Yudhishthira, the friend of Aja, 

Ajainidha — A son of Ilastin, the founder of the celebrated 
city of Hastinapura, finally ruined by the encroachments of the 
Ganges, but vestiges of which were lately to be traced along the 
river nearly in a line with Delhi, about 60 miles to the east. 

Aj^asta-^A river in the hills below the river Taptl, to the 
nerih of Bombay, “ In this ravine, somewhere about the first 
rif oiir Cl’S. Buddhists began to excavate architectural 
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cav^. There are tweuty-six in all, and of these twenty-two are 
eo^nventnal abodes, whilst the remaining four are Chaitya halls or 
places of worship.” A. and M, I., p. 401. A full description of 
these caves is given in Fergussoii’s History of Architecture. It is 
seen from the costume carefully I’opresented in the pictures at 
Ajanta, that the Hindus still dress in the fashion that then pre** 
vailed ; and which was described by the Greeks who accompanied 
Alexander the Great to India, as consisting of two cloths, one 
reaching to the middle of the leg, whilst another is folded around 
the shoulders. The cloth is described as being made from wool 
which grows in trcMJS. 

Ajapas—Sons of Kai’dama, Pitris of the Vaisyas, called also 
Kavyas and Suswadhas. 

Ajapashya — A suruame of Ilajivaldcliana, the son of Swefa- 
karna ; his sides were black like the skin of certain goats, when he 
was drawn out of the water, after having been found exposed by 
his motlicr atul puritied by two sons of Sravishta. 

Ajavithi-* A division of the lunar mansions. 

Ajigfarta — A Rishi mentioned in the Aitareya Brahmana. He 

lived in the forests with his three sons Sunupucliha, Sunahsepha 
/ 

and Sunolaogula. lie sold his son Sunahsepha to be otfered as a 
sacrifice, showing that tlie Brahmans at that early period were 
familiar with the idea of human sacrifices. ‘‘If we accept the 
Aryan origin of Ajigarta, the seller and butcher of his own son, it 
is important to remark how great a difference there must have been 
between the various Aryan settlers in India * * ^ 

Yet there remains the fact that, with all the vaunted civilization 
of the higlier Aryan classes, there >vere Aryan people in India to 
whom not only a young prince could make the offer of buying their 
children, but where the father offered himself to bind and kill the 
sou whom he had sold for a hundred cows.”* 

Ajita — A form of Vishnu. “ The unequalled energy of Vishnu 
combining with the quality of goodness, and effecting tlie preserva- 
tion of created things, presides over all the' Manwantaras, in the 
form of a divinity,” V. P,, p. 264. 


* Max Muller, A, S. L., p, 415. 




Ajita — Unconquered ; unexcelled. — 1, The proper name of 
several gods and persons, viz., Vishnu, Siva ; 2, One of the seven 
Eishis who preside during the reign of the fourteenth Manu ; 
3, A name of Maitreya or a future Buddha ; 4, The second of 
the Arhats or Jaina saints of the present Avasarpini ; 5, The 
attendant of the ninth Jaina Arhat ; 6, A descendant of Iksh- 
waku and a son of Jitasatru by Vijaya. 

Ajitas — A class of deities whose history is thus given. In the 
beginning of the Kalpa twelve gods named Jay as were created by- 
Brahma, as his deputies and assistants in the creation. They, lost 
in meditation, neglected his commands ; on which he cursed them 
to be repeatedly born in each Mauwantara till the seventh. In 
the first they became Ajitas. 

Ajndrlia. — A technical term used in the Vedanta system, 
meaning “ ignorance,” which the Vedantists declare is a somewhat 
that is not to be called positively either entity or non-entity — 
not* a mere negation but the opponent of knowledge, consisting of 
the three fetters. According to the Naiyayikas ajndna is merely 
the nori<existence, or negation, {abhdva) ofjnana. To deny this 
the writer calls it bfuirn^ implying that it is not abhdva. 

AJkali — (Immortals). Zealots of the Sikh religion, soldiers of 
God, who with their blue dress and bracelets of steel, claimed for 
themselves a direct institution by Govindh Singh. They combined 
warlike activity with the relinquishment of the world, and became 
the armed guardians of Araritsir. It cost Ranjit Singh much time 
and trouble to reduce them to order. 

Akanithaka — The name of the twenty-second heaven of 
Buddhism. 

Akasa — Ether, the medium of sound. A very important 
‘ element’ in the philosophy of the Puranas. See V. P,, p. 16, 17. 

AkasavaXli— ‘A divine manifestation, in which the deity is 
heard but not seen. 

Akrura — The son of Swaphalka and Gandini who took charge 
of the celebrated Syamantaka jewel from Satadhanwan, when he 
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was pursued by Krishna ; aud through the virtue of that gem 
there was no dearth nor pestilence in the whole country. When 
Krishna discovered that the precious jewel was in Akrura’s pos- 
session he desired him to retain it ; Akrura, thus urged, afterwards 
wore it publicly round his neck, wdiere it shone with dazzling 
brightness ; and he moved about like the sun, wearing a garland of 
light, Akrura conveyed Krishna and Kama, when youths, to 
Mathura, where Krishna performed some of his great exploits. 

Aksha — A son of the great giant Kavana, who was slain by 
Hanuman. 

Akshata — Grains of rice* tinged 'with a reddish hue, placed 
by the husband on the head of the infant after the ceremony of 
Arati, and after the women have retired. 

Akshohini — An Army consisting of 1 09,3 oO infantry ; 6o,6i0 
cavalry ; 21,870 chariots ; and 21,870 elephants. 

Akuli — The name of one of the priests of tlie Asiiras. It was 
he who with another priest of the same class called Kilata, obtained 
permission from Manu to sacrifice for him, and took fin’ the victim 
first a bull of Manu’s into which an Asiira-slaying voice liad entered. 
When it had been slaughtered the voice departed out of it and 
entered into Manu’s wife Manavi. Wherever tliey hear her 
speaking, the Asuras and Kakshasas continue to be destroyed in 
consequence of her voice. The Asuras said : * She does us yet 
more mischief ; for the human voice speaks more.’ Kilata and 
Akuli said, ‘Manu is a devout believer : let us make trial of him !’ 
They came and said to him ‘ IVIanu, let us sacrifice for thee T ‘ With 
what (victim)?’ he asked. ‘With this (thy) wife,’ they replied. 
‘Be it so,’ he answered. When she liad been slaughtered the 
voice departed out of her and entered into the sacrifice and the 
sacrificial vessels. Thence they were unable to expel it. This is 
the A sura-slaying voice which speaks out (when the two stones 
are struck with the mmyd^ as a part of the ceremonial). Wretched 
become the enemies of that mau for whom, when he knows this, 
they cause this voice here to reverberate.”* 

* Muir’s 0. 8. T.. vol. 1, p, 181K 
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Alc iiti 1, The second daughter of Svayarnbhuva Mauu and 

his wife Saturupa, the first pair. She was ‘ graced with joveliness 
and exalted merit.’ She was miirritMi to Ku(*hi, and iiad twins. 
Yajiia and Dakshiiui, who afterwanls l>ocame linshaiid and wife, 
and had tw^elve sons, the d(n*fies called Yamas. Dr. Muir remarks 
that the word is found in tlio Rig Veda with the signification of 
“w’iir’ or “ design hut appears to he personified in a ]>assage of 
the Tailtiriya Brahinana, where it is saiti, Ira was tiu; wife of 
the creators. Akiiti kneaded the obiaiion.’’ O. S. T., Vul. i, 
p. 73. 2, Also the name of the wife of Chakshush. 

AlSika — King over the earth for sixty thousand and sixty 
hundred years ; this jn'otracUu] exisicnce was enjoyed tlirongh the 
favor of Ldpamudra, and having livetl till the period at which (he 
curse on Kdsi terminafed, he killed tin' Ihiksljasa ivsheinaka hy 
whom the city bad been ocen])ied afttw it. Ava- abandoned by 
Divodasu, and caused the city he re-inhahifetl. 

AlSlkdi — The Ilimalayau residence of Kiivc^ra the god of riches. 
It is termed in the Cloud Messenger” tlie City t»f tlic Blessed ; 
and is described as nnmatched for lovely girls, avIio learn to choose 
the flowers that suit them best. 

The amaranth, briglit glory c>r the sj)riug ; 

The lotus gathered from the snrniner fio(Hl ; 

Acacias taught around their broAVs to cling ; 

The jasmine’s fragrant Avhite their locks to stud ; 

And bursting at thy rain the young Kadaniba biid.”^ 

Alakananda — One of tlie four great blanches of the river 
Ganges, which Avas carried by SiA-a upon Ids head for a hundre<l 
years ; and aa^us the river wliich raised to heaven tlie sinful sons of 
Sagara, by washing their ashes. 

Alaiubaiia — Tlic exercise of the Yogi Avhilc endeavouriug to 
bring before his thouglits the gross form of the Supreme Being. 
It also means the silent repetition of prayer. 

Allama Prabhu — Among the Ffra Saivas a lesser incarna- 

Griffith'^' Triins>h\ti<*n. 
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tion, or form of Siva, Ho appears to have been a Brahman, who 
acted ill close concert with theeXiier Basava ; whether as a primaiy 
instigator, or subsequent accomplice, is not clear. But he became 
Basava's guru or spiritual adviser, and, as such, w’-as concerned in 
the revolution at Kalvanapuri, in which the king Bijala was slain, 
and a new religion established. The Brabhu linga Vila is a popular 
poem, in Telugu, and composed expressly in order to magnify the 
great excellencies of Allamd prabhu as a form of Siva^ and 
especially his chastity, that resisted all the fascinations of the 
tdmasa guna or evil portion of Pdrvati ; which became incarnate 
as a woman, Maya or Frans, in order to tempt him. ‘‘ In the 
Basava purdnam^ AUamk prabhu is stated to have travelled 
about, and especially to Sri Sailam in Teliugana, performing 
various wonders, and possessed of a body invulnerable. No 
record of the manner of his death has been observed.” — ( Taylor,) 
There is a good abstract of *Prabhu-linga lila, by C. P. Brown, in 
the Catalogue Raisonne, vol. 2, p. 838. 

Alloo-A raw hide used by the Rajputs to cover themselves 
when they assert their claim to a disputed piece of land. 

AluV8*r — Rulers; twelve heads and original leaders of the 
Vaishnava faith in the Peninsula only. They were born in vaidous 
places, and lived in different times. To understand their office and 
importance the reader must be apprized that the Saiva system first 
obtained a hold and influence in the Peninsula ; and, in some 
instances, by exterminating the Buddhists or Jains who preceded 
them. The Vaishnavas, on their coming, hud not only to deal with 
a rude and savage people, following superstitious customs, some of 
which continue to the present day, but also had to contend with 
the astute and powerful Saivas already in possession ; and some- 
times in the way of public disputation— as at Villiputtur in the 
Pandya kingdom, at Uriyur in the Chola kingdom, and at Sri 
Permattur in the Tondamandalam. These, or others, were engag- 
ed in translating portions of the Vedas into Tamil poetry, now 
known as the Tiru^morhi or sacred word. Difibrent books exist, 
containing in all many thousand stanzas, said to indicate the idiom 
of foreigners. Twelve individuals, distinguished in these or other 

4 
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ways in the first establishment of Vaislinavism, were named Aluvar; 
and are regarded with high venemtion by modern votaries. An 
approximation towards deification has been assigned, by metaphori- 
cally viewing them as incarnations of Vishnu’s arms, ornaments, or 
attendants. Their names in order are — 1 , Poyalvar ; 2, Puthatal- 
var ; 3, Pey^lvar ; 4, Tirumal Peyalvd/i’ ; 5, Namalvar ; 6, Kula- 
sec’harAlv^r ; 7, Periydlvar ; 8, Tirupandlvdr ; 9, Tiruraangayal- 
vdr ; 10, Tondamalvar ; 11, Yempramandr, or Yetiraja, or Rama- 
nujdchdiya ; 12, Kurattdlvar. — Tayloi\ 

Axnara Kosha — A celebrated Sanscrit Vocabulary wbich is 
found in a more or less perfect state in all Tiidian languages. Like 
most other Sanscrit Dictionaries it is arranged in verse to aid the 
memory. Synonymous words are collected into one or more verses, 
and placed in fifteen difierent chapters, which treat of as many 
different subjects. The sixteenth contains a few homonymous 
terms arranged alphabetically, in the Indian manner, ])y the final 
consonants. The seventeenth cliaplcr is a pretty full catalogue of 
indeclinables, which European philologists would call adverbs, pre- 
positions, conjunctions, and interjections, but which Sanscrit gram- 
marians consider as indeclinable nouns. Tlie last chapter of the 
Amara Kosha is a treatise on the gender of nouns. See Cole- 
brooko’s Essay on the Sanscrit and Pracrit Languages. 

AmBtTOi Sixiha — The author of the Amara K()sha. lie was 
also an eminent poet, and one of the nine gems, as these poets 
were termed, -who were the oniameuls of Vicramaditya’s court. 
Unfortunately he held the tenets of a heterodox sect, and his 
poems perished in the persecutions fomented by intolerant 
philosophers against the persons and writings of both Jainas and 
Buddhists. 

Aniaravati — Tlie capital of Indra, built by Visvakarma, the 
architect of the gods. It is described as 800 miles in circumfer- 
ence, and 40 miles high. Its pillars are composed of diamonds ; its 
thrones of pure gold ; it is surrounded with gardens and fountains, 
while music and dancing entertain the celestial inhabitants. There 
is a ruined town called Amai'dvati on the banks of the river Kistna 
containing numerous antiquities in the form of sculptures, all of 
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Buddhist origiu. Sir Walter Elliot and Mr. Fergusson made consi- 
derable explorations there. The ruined D%oba whence the relies 
wore taken was on a mound of 150 feet diameler, now converted 
into a tank. It is called Dipaldiniui, the Mound of Light. 

Amavasya — The day of ‘ conjunction,’ just before new-moon 
—a fast day for all bralnnaiis. 

Amba — The eldest daughter of the Raja of Kasi. She was 
taken with her two sisters by Bhislima, Avlicn he conveyed them 
away from the Swayamvara to be the wives of Raja VicJiitravirya. 
But on the day when the marriage was to bo performed, Araba 
said that her father had already betrothed her to the Raja of Salwa, 
and prayed that she might be sent to liim. Blnshma accordingly 
sent her under a safe conduct, to the RAja of Salwa, and Amba 
related how she had been carried aw’ay, and had now“ come to fildl 
her betrothal ; but tlie Raja of Salwa said, You have entered the 
dwelling of a strange man and! will not take you to 1)0 my wife 
and ordered his servants to drive her from the city : slio went into 
the jungle and perislied miserably. (^luha biuirata) Another 
legend says slie was horn again as a man named Sikhandin and slew 
Bhishma the author of all her misfortunes. 

Amba and Ambika— Names of Fdrvati, the SaJeii of Sira. 

Ambi and Ambalika — Tlie sisters of Amba, who became the 
two widowed wives of Vichitravirya, on whom the Muni Vyasa 
begot Dritardshtra and Fdndu. See 

Ambarisha — l, The son of the great monarch Maudhaii’i, 
He liadtifty sisters, all of whom were married to the sage Saub- 
hari ; 2, The name of several other princes mentioned in tlie 
Puranic histories. 

Ambhansi — A mystic term for the four classes of beings, gods, 
demons, men, and intris. It means literally ‘ waters.' 

Ambba Matha, a daina goddess, still worshipped in various 
parts of India. The ruins of many beautiful temples erected to 
ber may be seen iu tlie high hills of Murw^ar. 

Ambea — The mother of the Kurus, — a race ol' iuu oo or dcun- 
gods related to the Pandus, 
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Amitabha — The Lord of the Munis, a deity in the Buddhist 
Pantheon. 

Amogavarsha — The Jain king of Kanchi, or Tondatnanda- 
1am, at the end of the ninth century of the Christian era. The 
principal Jain Puranas are supposed to have been written in his 
reign, by the king’s spiritual preceptor Jina Sena Acbarya. 

Amogha Siddha — The remover of the ills of the Kali age ; a 
deity in the Buddhist Pantheon to whom prayers are made and 
oflferi ngs ad dressed . — fVi Ison, 

Axnrita — Ambrosia. The beverage of immortality. It was 
produced at the churning of the ocean, a legend with which all 
Hindus are familiar, and is said to have occurred in the following 
way ; When the gods were overcome by the Dauavas, they fled 
for refuge to Vislmu and sought his protection and advice. Ilari, 
the creator of the universe, being thus prayed to by the prostrate 
divinities, smiled, and thus spake with renovated energy, Oh gods, 
I will restore your strength. Do you act as I enjoin ? Let all the 
gods, associated with the Asuras, cast all sorts of medicinal herbs 
into the sea of milk ; and then taking the mountain Mandara for 
the churning-stick, the serpent Vasuki for the rope, churn the 
ocean together for Ambrosia ; depending upon my aid. To secure 
the assistance of the Daityas, you must be at peace with them, and 
engage to give them an e(j[ua! portion of the fruit of your associat- 
ed toil ; proraifeing them tliat by drinking the Amrita that shall be 
produced from the agitated oceau, they shall become mighty and 
immortal. I will take care that the enemies of the gods shall not 
partake of the precious draught ; that they shall share iu the labor 
alone.'’ 

Being thus instructed by the god of gods, the divinities entered 
into alliance with the demons, and they jointly undertook the 
acquirement of the beverage of immortality. They collected 
various kinds of medicinal herbs, and cast them into the sea of 
milk, the waters of which were radiant as the shining clouds of 
autumn. They then took the mountain Mandara for the staff ; 
the serpent Va uki [see Ananta] for the cord ; and commenced 
to churn the ocean for the Amrita. The assembled gods were 
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stationed by Vishnu at the tail of the serpent ; the Daityas and 
D4navas at its head and neck. Scorched by the flames emitted from 
his inflated hood, the demons were shorn of their glory ; whilst 
the clouds driven towards his tail by the breath of his mouth, 
refreshed the gods with revivifying showers. In the midst of the 
milky sea, Hari himself, in the foi*m of a tortoise ; served as a 
pivot for the mountain, as it was whirled around. The holder of 
the mace and discus was present in other forms amongst the gods 
and demons, and assisted to drag the monarch of the serpent race : 
and in another vast body he sat upon the summit of the mountain. 
With one portion of his energy, unseen by gods or demons, he 
sustained the serpent king ; and with another infused vigour into 
the gods. 

From the ocean, thus churned by the gods and dauavas, first up- 
rose the cow Surabha, the fountain of milk, and curds, worshipped 
by the divinities, and belieid by them and their associates with 
minds disturbed, and eyes glistening with delight. Then, as the 
holy Sidclhas in the sky wondered what this could be, appeared 
the goddess Varuni [the deity of wine,] her eyes rolling with 
intoxication. Next, from the whirlpool of the deep, sprang the 
celestial Parijata tree, the delight of the nymphs of heaven, per- 
fuming the world with its blossoms. The troop of Apsarasas, the 
nymphs of heaven, wxre tlieii produced, of surprising loveliness, 
endowed with beauty and with taste. The cool -rayed moon next 
rose, and was seized by Mahadeva : and then poison was engendered 
from the sea, of wliich the snake gods (Nagas) took possession. 
Dhanwantaxd, robed in white, and bearing in his hand the cup of 
Amrita, next came fortli ; beholding which, the sons of Diti and 
of Danu, as well as the Munis, were filled with satisfaction and 
delight. Then, seated on a full-blown lotus, and holding a water- 
lily in her hand, the goddess Sri, radiant with beauty, rose from 
the waves. The great sages, enraptured, hymned her with the 
song dedicated to her praise. Viswavasu and other heavenly quids- 
ters sang, and Ghirtachi and other celestial nymphs danced before 
her. Ganga and other holy streams attended for her ablutions ; 
and the elephants of the skies, taking up their pure waters iu 
vases of gold, poured them over the goddess, tho queen of the 
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universal world. The sea of milk in peibou presented her with 
a wreath of never-fading flowers ; and tho artist of the gods (Vis- 
wakarma) decorated her person with heavenly ornaments. Thus 
bathed, attired, and adorned, the goddess, in the view of the celes- 
tials, cast herself upon the breast of Hari, and there reclining, 
turned her eyes upon the deities, who were inspired with rapture 
by her gaze. Not so the Daityas, who, with Viprachitti at their 
head, were filled with indignation, as Vishnu turned away from 
them, and they were abandoned by tho goddess of prosperity 
(Lakshmi). 

** The powerful and indignant Daitj^as then forcibly seized the 
Ararita-cup that was in the hand of Dhanwanlari : but Vislmu, 
assumiug a female form, fascinated and deluded them ; and recov- 
ering the Amrita from them, delivered it to the gods. Sakra and 
the other deities quaffed the Ambrosia. The incensed demons, 
grasping their weapons, fell upon them ; but the gods, into whom 
the Ambrosial draught had infused new vigour, defeated and pul 
their host to flight, and they fled through the regions of space, and 
plunged into the subterraneous realms of Patalu. The gods thereat 
greatly rejoiced, did homage to the holder of the discus and mace, 
and resumed their reign in heaven. The sun shone with renovated 
splendour, and again discharged his appointed task ; and the celes- 
tial luminaries again circled, in their respective orbits. Fire once 
more blazed aloft, beautiful in splendoin * ; and the minds of all 
beings were animated by devotion. The three w’^orlds again were 
rendered happy by prospei iiy ; and Indra the chief of the gods, was 
restored to power.” (V. P., p. 77.) The legend as given in the 
Kam%aua may be found in Carey's Translation, Vol. I, p. 410— 
and that of the Malnl Bhuiata in Sir C. Wilkins’ Blingavat Gita — 
Bangalore edit., p. 105. 

Aixabhitra — A proper name of; 1, A prince of tho solar race, 
a descendant of Sagara, son of Nighna and In othcr of Raghu, the 
fifty-second king of Ayodhya ; 2, a sou of the king Kroshtu or 
Kroshtri by Gandhari and fatlicr of Sini or, according to others, a 
grandson of Vrishni, son of Surnitra by IVUdri and brother to Sini ; 
or, again, a grandson of Dhrishta, son of Surnitra, &c. 
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Anadi-chitta-para-meshti — Eternal intellectual heavenly 
dweller ; the Jain name of the Supreme Being, the Lord of all, 
who dwells in Mdksha-lokaj the world of bliss, 

• Ananganu — A name of Cupid, the Hindu god of love. 

Ananta — Infinite. Called also Seslia or Vasuki, The king of 
the Nagas, a race of serpents which inhabit Patala. He belongs 
purely to the Purdnic period, and is described as having a thou- 
sand hooded-heads, on the foreheads of wJiich was inscribed the 
sign called Swastika, the mystic cross which betokens good for- 
tune. He is clothed in ])urple and wears a white necklace. In one 
hand he holds a plough, in the other a pestle. At the end of each 
kalpa he vomits a venomous fire which destroys all creation. He 
boars the universe on liis head and produces earthquakes whenever 
he 3 '’awiis. On his body Vishnu reposes, during the intervals of 
creation, and is sheltered b}’- his hoods wliicli stretch out above 
him like a canopy. He ])roved a very useful personage at the 
churning of the ocean ; tlie gods seizing his tail and the demons 
his head, they twisted him rouml Mount Meru, and thus formed a 
churn on a large scale. — J. €• Thomson, 

Ananta — l, A name of Vishnu or Krislma ; 2, a name of 
Baladcva, the elder brother of Krishna : 3, a name of Siva ; 4, a 
name of Rudra, in an Upauishad of tlie Alharvana veda ; o, a name 
of Sesha, the chief of the Nagas or serpent race as described 
above : the couch and constant attendant of A^ishmi ; 6, a 
name of Vasuki, another king of the ser])eiits, the brother of the 
former ; 7, a name of one of tlie Viswadevas ; 8, tlie name of the 
fourteenth of the twenty-four Arhats or daina deified saints of the 
present Avasarjmii ; 9, the name of a king of Kashmir ; 10, a pro- 
per name common to several authors, &e. 

Ananda Giri — A Sanscrit author who lived about the 10th 
century and wrote several works which are still extant and of 
some value : among them arc the Sankara Dig Vijaya, the Life of 
Saukaracliarya, &c. 

Anaraiiya — A venerable patriarch whose daughter Pnslikn- 
rani, was mother of the Mann Chakshusa. 
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Anasuya'—Charity, The daughter of Daksha and wife of 
Atri, celebrated for her piety and virtue. Atri introduced her to 
Sita, to whom she gave an ointment to render her “ beautiful for 
ever.” 

Andakataha — The shell of the mundane egg. Beyond the 
sea of fresh water is a region of twice its extent, where the land is 
of gold, and where no living beings reside. Thence extends the 
L6k£-16ka mountain, which is 10,000 yojanas in breadth, and as 
many in height ; and beyond it perpetual darkness invests the 
mountain all around ; which darkness is again encompassed by the 
shell of the egg. 

Andhaka — A proper name of : 1 , a demon, a son of Kasyapa 
and Diti with a thousand arms and heads, two thousand eyes and 
feet, and called Andhaka, because he walked like a blind man 
although he saw very well ; in his attempt to take away the Pari- 
j^ta tree of Swarga he was slain by Siva ; 2, a grandson of Krosh- 
tri, and son of Yuddhajita, who together with his brother Vrishni 
is the ancestor of the celebrated family of the Andhaka-Vrishnis ; 
3, a grandson of Vrishni (the brother of Andhaka), and son of 
Swaphalka by Gandini ; 4, a son of Sattwat, belonging to the same 
family, by Kausaly^ ; 5, a son of Bhima (of the same family) and 
father of Eevata. [The foregoing lineage, 2~o, is taken from the 
Harivausa. In the Linga Pui*aua an Andhaka is a son of Nabusha 
who, according to other Puiinas, is the ancestor of Kroshtri ; in 
the Kurma Purina an Andhaka is a son of Ansa and father of 
S^ttwata, while in the Vishnu P. a prince of that name is men- 
tioned as the son of Sattwata who is apparently the same as the 
Sittwat of the Hariv.] ; 6, The name of a Muni (in the Padma 
Parana.) 

Andhrai kingfs, dynasty of, celebrated in the south of India 
from a very early period. Professor Wilson makes it commence 
about 20 years b.c., though they might not have established their 
authority in Magadh^ until the first centuries of the Christian era. 
They are noticed by Pliny. 

Andhra DipctCft — An old and very good Dictionaiy of the 
Telugu language, by Mimidi Vencaya. 
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Andhra — The Sanscrit name for the Telugu language. Andhra 
is the ancient name of Telingana, the Telugu couutiy, 

Andrajatias~“The same as Andhras, the Telugu people, or 
inhabitants of Telingana, formerly called Gentoos, 

Auga— 1, A name of a minor Dwipa, peopled by Mlechchhas 
who worship Hindu divinities ; 2, A couutiy iu the neighbourhood 
of Bhagulpur. It is the scene of several of the legends of the 
RamAyana. A dynasty of Buddhist Rajas reigned at Anga about 
the second century of the Christian era under the name of Xarnas; 
and it is thought that the Brahmanical compilers of the Mahabha- 
rata wished to establish a mythical connection between the Kama 
who fought in the great war, and the Kama Rajas of Anga who 
flourished at a much later period. 

Anga — The eldest of the six sons of Uru, a descendant of 
Dhruva, of the family of Airi. Anga who had by his wife Sunitha, 
only one son named Vena, wdiose right arm was rubbed by the 
Rishis for the purpose of producing from it progeny. (See Prithu.) 

Axigada — A son of Lackshmana, king of Aiigadi, and brother 
of Rama ; 2, the son of Vali, who was installed ruvanija of Kish- 
kindha ; 3, a son of Gada by Vrihati. 

Allganyasa karanyasa— The wantras used in the early 
morning by Brahmans, with certain motions of their fingers, and 
touching various parts of their bodies. 

Angaja — (Bust). A son of Brahma. The virtues and vices are 
represented as the progeny of Bramha. 

Angaraka — A Rudra. There ai*c eleven well-known Rudras, 
lords of the three worlds ; but each one of the eleven has many 
appellations in the different Purauas. 

AngaraS — l^he peoples enumerated in the V. P. 

Allgas — There are six Angas, or subsidiary portions of the 
Vedas, viz : — Siksha, rules for reciting the prayers, the accents and 
tones to be observed ; Kalpa, ritual; Vydkarana, grammar; Niriikta, 
glossarial comment ; Chhaudas, metre ; and Jyotish, astronomy. 
The four Vedas, the six Angas, with Miminsa, theology ; Nyaya, 
logic ; Dhama, the institutes of law, and the Puranns, constitute 
the foui'teen principal branches of knowledge. 
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Angiras— A Fraj^pati who mamed Smriti (memory) one of 
the daughters of Daksha. He is the reputed author of many 
vaidik hymns, but is mentioned also in a subsequent period as one 
of the inspired legislators of India, and as the author of an astrono- 
mical work. “ The various legends connected with his life seem 
to have been occasioned by the word Angiras coming from the 
same radical as, and its sound recalling that of Agni, fire (q. v,) 
Hence we find Angiras sometimes either as an epithet or as the 
father of Agni, and the saint himself connected chiefly with such 
hymns as are addressed to Agni, to Intira or to deities of a kindred 
description : a portion of the fourth Teda, the Atharvan, reports 
him also as an expounder of the Eramhavidya (^q. v.) or the sacred 
knowledge that had been imparted to him by Satyavaha, a descend- 
ant of Bharadvaja. Though Angiras, as may bo concluded from 
his name being connected with the authorship of a great portiou of 
the sacred Hindu literature, appears to have been one of the oldest 
civilizers of India, no historical date is to be obtained from the 
epic or puranic literature where the vaidik legends of his life are 
merely amplified ; there he is named as one of the Praj^atis or 
progenitors of mankind, engendered, according to some by Manu, 
according to others by Brahm^ himself, either with the female half 
of his body or from his mouth, or from the space between his eye- 
brows. As such he is considered also as one of the seven Kishis 
who preside over the reign of the first Manu, or Svayambhuva* 
He is called, besides, the priest of the Gods, the Lord of the Sacri- 
fice, &c. Sometimes he is considered as a son of Uru by Agncyi, 
the daughter of Agni. His daughters are the Richas (or vaidik 
hymns) and also Sasvati, Sinivali, Kuhu, Raka, Anumati ; his sons 
are Samvavta, the manes called Havishmats, Utathaya, Brihaspati^ 
Markandeya ; his wives, Smriti (traditional science), two daugh- 
ters of Daksha, Swadha and Sati, and Sraddha, the daughter of 
the sage Kardama. As an astronomical personification he is Bri- 
haspati himself, or the regent of the planet Jupiter and presides 
over the sixth year of the cycle of sixty years.” — Goldstucker^ 
Angirasas — Warrior priests. These who were kshatiyas by 
birth, the heads of the family of Rathinara, were called Angirasas 
(sons of Angiras) and were brahmans as well as kshatryas. This 
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ajffbrds an instance of a mixture of character, of which several 
similar cases occur. Kshatryas by birth become brahmans by pro- 
fession, and such persons are usually considered as Angirasas, 
descendants or followers of Angiras, who may have founded a 
school of warrior priests.” — Wilson, 

Anila — (Wind) Vasu. The deities called Vasus, because, pre- 
ceded by fire, they abound in splendour and might, are severally 
named Apa, Dhruva, Soma, Dhava (fire), Anila (*vind), Anala (fire), 
Pratusha (daybreak) and Prabhasa, (eight) ; 2, The son of Tansu 
and father of Dushyanta ; 3, A liakshasa. 

Anima — A superhuman faculty, or the possession of a divine 
influence to be attained by austere devotion ; or the faculty of 
assuming an atomic, subtle, invisible, supreme condition of existence, 
supposed to be attaimable by men throuirh a course of austerities, 
attended with magical rites, in honor of Siva and Parvati, 

Aniruddha — The son of Pradyumna. He is described as a 
powerful and gallant prince, who was fierce in fight, an ocean of 
prowess, and the tamer of liis foes.” He was beloved by Uslia, 
daughter of Bana. Her companion Chitralc^lni, being endowed 
with magic power, set off through the air toDwaraka, and returned 
bringing Aniruddha along with her to the palace of Bana. The 
guards discovering him there with Usha reported it to the king, 
who sent a body of his followers to seize the prince ; but the valiant 
youth slew his assailants, on which Bana advanced against him 
and endeavoured to kill him. Finding however that Aniruddha 
was not to be subdued by prowess, he brought his magical faculties 
into the conflict, by which he succeeded in capturing the Yadii 
prince and binding him in serpent bonds. When Aniruddha was 
missed from Dwaraka, and the Yadavas were enquiring of one 
another whither he had gone, Narada came to them and told them 
ho was the prisoner of Bana. Krishna immediately summoned 
Garuda, who came with a wish, and mounting upon him, along with 
Bala and Pradyumna, he set off for the city of B4ua, A great battle 
then took place in which Krishna with his discuss lopped away the 
thousand arms of B&na, and would have killed him but for the 
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interference of Siva on his behalf. Krishna then went to the place 
where Aniruddha was confined. The fettei*s that bound him were 
destroyed, being blasted by the breath of Garuda ; and Krishna, 
placing him, along with his wife Usha, on the celestial bird, returned 
with Pradyumna and Rama to Dwdraka.” V. P. Professor Wilson 
thinks that the legend describes a serious struggle between the 
Saivas and Vaishnavas in which the latter were victorious. 

Anjakdr' — One of the Bunavas, a son of Vipi'achitti, of the 
families of the Daityas. 

Anjan — The second elephant of Indm. 

Anjaiia — A serpent with many heads, one of the progeny of 
Kadru, V. R, Y. 1., c. 21. 

Anrita* — Falsehood, son of Adharma, (vice) married to Nikriti, 
they had two sons, Blmya (fear) and Naraka (hell), and twins to 
them two daughters, Maya (deceit) and Vedanti (torture), who 
became their wives. In the Rumayana, Anrita is the name of one 
of the mystical w eapons delivered by Rdma to Yisw^mitra. 

Ansa—One of the tw’elve Adilyas. V. R, p. 122. 

Ausuman — A mythical r^ja of the solar race, the son of 
Asamauj, and father of Dilipa. lie was the grandson of Sagara, 
who was sent by him to recover the sacrificial steed, Ausumat 
having arrived at the place of the great Rishi, Kapila, prayed to 
him and so propitiated him, that the saint gave up tlie horse and 
predicted his future greatness. Sagara on recovering the steed 
completed his sacrifice. 

‘‘ Prince Ansiiman, the strong and brave 
FolloAved the rede Suparna gave, 

The glorious hero took the horse, 

And homeward quickly bent his course.” — Griffiths. 

Ansaumti — A river mentioned in the Rig Veda, on the banks 
of which Krishna the Basyu was conquered by Raja Rigiswan. 

Antacharas — A class of Border tribes, mentioned in the V. P, 

Antarikaha — ^A Vyasa, son of Kinnara, the an’anger of the 
V6das in the thirteenth DwSpara. The great Rishis are said in the 
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V. P. to have arranged the Vedas ttrentj-eight times, a list is 
given of the twenty-eight Vy^sas of the present Manwantara ; 2, 
A king of the family of Ikshw^ku, a son of KInnara and father of 
Suvarna. 

Anu — A son of Yay^ti who was made by his father king of 
the North to govern as viceroy under his younger brother Puru, 
whom he appointed supreme monai*ch of the eai’th, 

Anubhavamrita. — A vaimgya treatise, which exists only in 
the Dravidian languages, and appears to be entirely unknown in other 
parts of India. Dr. Ballantyiie informed the writer in 1852 that 
none of the pandits in the Benares College know of the work : it 
contains a treatise on the Upanishads, — a sort of exposition of 
Pantheism — shows lhat the existence of a material world cannot be 
proved — that all is Mdya — recommends retirement from domestic life 
and meditation, in order to the soul’s purification and final beatitude. 

Anugraha — The eighth creation, which possesses both the 
qualities of goodness and darkness. This seems to have been taken 
from the SA.nkj’^a philosophy, and is described in the Padma, Linga, 
and Matsya Pur^uas. It is the creation of which we have a notion, 
or to which we give assent (anugraha) in contradiction to organic 
creation, or that existence of which we have sensible perception. 

AllUgraha-sarga — A technical phrase meaning ‘‘ Benevolent 
Nature,” one of the Aphorisms of the Sankh}* a Philosophy as stated 
in the Compendium of Principles. “ Benevolent creation” it is said 
consists of the production of external objects from the five subtile 
elements, viz., of sound, tangibility, colour, savour, odour. Bramha 
perceiving these (the senses) to be destitute of a sphere of action, 
created external objects, or benevolent nature.” 

Anuhlada — Son of Iliranyakasipu, and brother of the wise 
Prfihlada, the augmenter of the Daitya race [Prdlilada.] 

Anukramanis-" Systematic indices to various portions of the 
ancient Vaidic literature. The most perfect Auukramani is that of 
the Sanhita of the Rig V^da. It is ascribed to K^tyayanl, an 
author chiefly known by his works in the Yajur Veda and S^ma 
Veda. Its name is Sarvanuki’amani, f. e., the index of all things. 
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It gives the fiist words of each hymn, the number of verses, the 
name and family of the poets, the names of the deities and the 
metres of every verse* Max Miilier fixes the date of Kdtyayanfi.'s 
writing in the latter half of the fourth century, b. c. 

Anula'^A. female Buddhistic Arhat or saint who is renowned 
for having introduced the B uddhistic religion into Lank^ or Ceylon 
in the time of the king Asdka ; she was the wife of Mah^n^ga, the 
younger brother of Mahendra and received the dignity of a female 
Arhat from »Saughamitrd, the sister of Mahendra ; 2, A queen of 
Ceylon renowned for her profligacy. She was the wife of KoiAnga, 
the brother of Mah^kula-mahatishya, whom she killed by poison as 
well as his son Tishya and four paramours whom she married in 
succession. A second son of Mahakula, K^lakanatishya, revolted 
at last against her and caused her death in the year 41 b. c. — 
Goldstucker» 

Anumati — One of the four daughters of Angiras ; the first day 
of the moon’s wane. The four daughters are the four phases of the 
moon, V, P., p.* 83. The goddess of the day when the moon is in 
the third and fourth quarters. 

Anuradlia — ^ lunar mansion in Jitradgavi. For an explana- 
tion of the divisions of the celestial sphere, see V. P., p, 226. 

Anushtubh — 1> A metre from the northern mouth of 
Brahma, along with the Sama Veda, &c., V. P., p. 42 ,* 2, A name 
of Saras wati. 

Anuvatsara — Fourth cyclic year. Fifteen days of thirty 
Muhurttas, each is called a Paksha (a lunar fortnight) ; two of 
these make a month, two months a solar season, three seasons a 
northern or southern declination (Ayana) ; and these two compose 
a year. Years, made up of four kinds of months, are distinguished 
into five kinds ; and an aggregate of all the varieties of time is 
termed a Yuga or cycle. The years are severally called Samvatsara, 
Parivatsara, Idvatsara, Anuvatsara and Vatsara. This is the time 
called a yuga. 

Anyadesya*— The name given to words derived from foreign 
languages* 



Apa — One of the deities called Vasus. (See Anila.) 

Apamurtti — One of the sinless bods of Atri. 

Apana — One of the ten winds which brahmans believe to bo 
lodged in the body ; this one resides in the region of the navel, 
and forces out the solid and liquid secretions. 

Apara — A technical terra in the Sankhya philosophy, denot- 
ing that kind of mental acquiescence or indifference which arises 
from the reflection that sensual objects perish in consequence of 
enjoyment, and that there is a feeling of pain or trouble when they 
perish. 

Aparagodana — Buddhistic Cosmogony.) One of the 
four dwipaa or continents, in shape like a round mirror, and seven 
thousand Yojanas in breadth, to the west of the Mahaineru which 
is in the centre of the earth. 

Aparajita-^lj One of the eleven Rudras ; 2, A name of 
Siva and of Vivshnu ; 3, A name of Durga. 

Aparna — A name of I"ma, a daughter of Iliraavat and Mena, 
so called beeaus(3 she did not even eat a leaf during her perform- 
ance of religious austerities. 

Apaspati — A son of Uttanapada, and brother of Dhruva, q. v. 

Apastamba — A celebrated writer, author of the Sainaya- 
ch^rica sutrus. The precise period at which he lived is not known, 
but his writings are much valued. — A. S. L., p. 206. 

Apava — A name of the Prajapati Yasishtha. “As” says 
Professor Wilson, “ he performs the office of Brahma, he should be 
regarded as that divinity, but this is not exactly the case. Apava 
becomes two-fold, and in tiie capacity of his male half begets 
oflfspring by the female.” V, P., p. 52. 

Appamanabha — name of the twelfth heaven of Bud- 
dhism. 

Appauana Subha — The fifteenth heaven of Buddhism. 

Apratisht’ha — -One of the Narakas or hells, of which twenty- 
eight are enumerated. They are called the awful provinces of the 
kingdom of Yama, terrible with instruments of torture. 
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Apsarasas — The name given to the nymphs of heaven 
created by Bi'ahma in the commencement of the Kalpa. They are 
also said to have been produced from the whirlpool of the deep, of 
surprising loveliness. In some of the Puranas they are called 
the daughters of Kasyapa and Muni. The Apsarasas are of two 
kinds : Laukika, ‘‘ worldly,” of whom thirty-four are specified ; 
and Daivika or divine, ten in number ; the latter furnish the indivi- 
duals most frequently engaged in the interruption of the penances of 
holy sages. There are also fourteen Ganas — or troops of Apsai’asas, 
bearing peculiar designations as Ahutas, See, “ Originally these 
deities seem to have been personifications of the vapours which are 
attracted by the sun, and form into mist or clouds : their character 
may be thus interpreted in the few hymns of the Rig Veda where 
mention is made of them. At a subsequent period when the Gand- 
harva of the Rig Veda, wdio personifies there especially the fire of 
the Sun, expanded into the Fire of Lightning, the rays of the moon 
and other attributes of the elementary life of heaven, as well as 
into pious acts referring to it, the Apsarasas become divinities 
which represent phenomena or objects both of a physical and ethi- 
cal kind, closely associated with that life ; thus in the Yajurveda 
sunbeams are called the Apsarasas, associated with the Gandharva 
who is the sun ; Planets are termed the Apsarasas connected with 
the Gandharva Fire ; Constellations are the Apsarasas of the Gan- 
dharva Wind, &c., &c. In the last Mythological epoch when the 
Gandharvas have saved from their elementary nature merely so 
much as to be musicians in the paradise of Indra, the Apsarasas 
appear among other subordinate deities winch share in the merry 
life of Indra^s heaven, as the wives of the Gandharvas, but more 
especially as wives of a licentious sort, and they are promised there- 
fore, too, as a reward to heroes fallen in battle when they arc 
received in the paradise of Indra ; and while, in the Big Veda, they 
assist Soma to pour down his floods, they descend in the epic liter- 
ature on earth merely to shake the virtue of penitent sages, and to 
deprive them of the power they w’^ould otherwise have acquired 
through unbroken austerities.” — Qoldstucher^ Sans, Diet 
AptOryaxnR — A sacrificial rite produced from Bramha’s 
northern mouth, V. P. “ The Aptoryam is the seventh or last 
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part of the Jyotishtomn, for the performance of which it is nut 
essentially neccssaiy, but a voluntary sacrifice insfciluted for the 
attainment of a specific desire. The lilei’al meaning of the word would 
be in conforniily with the Pmuflhmnanoramii ^ a sacrifice which 
procures the attaiiimout of the de^ired object/' ’ — GoUJsiiickcr. 

Aradhya — ^hbe name of ft class of Brabinaiis wdio recede 
fcomewliat from ibe extreme tcuets of the Vira Saivas^ and tend 
somewliat towards the Vaislmavns. Bn^ava W'as originally an 
Aradbya bralinuui, tiiougli in the Purana bearing his name the sect 
is spoken of very contemptuously. 

Araga — A Sun. When Vishnu a^ -nines Die character of 
Bndrn, t)ie destroyer, and descends to reunite^ all creatures witli 
hitnself, be enters into the seven solar ra}^ wlucii dilate into seven 
suns — the name of the first is Avaga. 

AtanyakaS — "f'he Treatises of the Pori‘>t/' So iiameii, as 
Sayana informs u^, Ixaaause they had to be read in the Forest. 
‘Mt might almost seem," says iMax Miillerj ‘’as if llio) weie 
inu'iided for the \binaprasthas only, ])eo[)h' w'lio, fifter having per- 
foi’iued all the duties ot‘ students cund householders, retire fnmi the 
'world to lhe‘’Jbre-l, to end their tlays in tlic eonteinplalion of' the 
deity." In some inshuices (lie Aranyakas form part of tfie 
Bruiimauas and thus share the authority of Sruti or revelation. 
Part oi’ omOiuwever is ascribed to a liiunan author Asvalanyaka. 
Anotliei part is quoted by Sayana as la'ing a Snoa work of 
Saimakas. The Avaiiyakas pn‘-sup])osc the existence of the 
Biahmanas, and may be regarded as an enlargement upon them. 
The cliief interest wliicli they possess at the present moment con- 
sists ill llieir philosophy. The philosophical chapters, termed 
Fpanishads, are almost the only ])ortion of Vedic literature exten- 
sively read to this day. The Vedanta, tlie Siinkya, the Vaisesliika, 
the Nyaya and Yoga philosophers, all apjieal to the Upauisliads in 
support of their tenets. “ Traces of modern ideas are not wanting 
in the Aranyakas, and the very fact that they are destined for a 
class of men who had retired from the world in order to give theni- 
sclvcs up to the highest prohlems, shoivs an advanced, and an 
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already dediniug and decaying society, not unlike the monastic 
age of the Christian world .” — Max Muller ^ A. S. L., Chap. 11. 

Alati — A ceremony on the birth of a brahman child. 
The Abbe DuBois thus describes it : “ Upon a plate of copper they 
place a lamp, made ef a paste from rice-flour. It is supplied with 
oil and lighted. The married women, but not widows, for their 
presence would be unlucky, take hold of the plate with both hands, 
and raising it as higii as the head of the person for whom the cere- 
mony is perfonned, describe in that position a number of circles 
with the plate and the burning lamp. 

Sometimes, in place of the rice lamp, they fill the plate with 
water, colored red with a mixture of saffron and other ingredients ; 
and with this describe their circle, raising it as high as the head of 
the person who is the object of the ceremony. 

The intention of this ceremony is to avert fascination by the eye, 
and to prevent the accidents which arise out of I know not what 
evil impression occasioned by the jealous looks of certain persons. 
The credulity of the Hindus respecting this sort of injury is carried 
to excess : and it is for that reason that the ceremony of the at ati^ 
which is considered to have the virtue of preventing the effect of 
those glances, is so common and so universal among the Hindus, 
and especially among persons of high rank, wiio, being more 
observed and having more enemies than private individuals, are 
more exposed to the evil influence of malevolent or jealous looks. 
When such persons therefore appear in puldic, the first thing that 
is done on their return home, is to perform this ceremony of the 
arati over them, as an antidote to the ill-designed looks which may 
have been cast upon them. For the same reason princes have the 
ceremony repeated several times in a day. 

This sort of superstition or idle observance is by no means 
peculiar to the Hindus. I have seen cantons in France, (and I 
suppose it is not diflerent in many other countries,) where the 
people were scarcely less infatuated. 3 have known decent villagers 
who would not have dared to show their young children to people 
they did not know, or to persons of bad appearance, lest their 
invidious or ill-boding look should occasion some mischief to befall 
them .”— and Customs of the IJi?idi(s 
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ArbudES — Tho people about Mount Abu in Guzerat — called 
Arbuda in the Puranas. 

Archish —(Flame). The wife of Kri^aswa, and mother of Dhu- 
maketu (comet). 

Ardra — A lunar mansion in Gajavifhi. The path of the sun 
and other planets amongst the lunar asterisms is divided into three 
portions or Avasthanas, norlhern, southern and central, called 
severally Airavata, Jaradgava and 'V’^aiswanara. Each of these 
again is divided into tliiee parts or Yitliis. Each of these Vithis 
contains throe astcrisms. 

Arg^h.E — A gift indicating great a’espect, such as fruit and 
flowers, or iniik and honey, which are offered to an idol, or to a 
brahman, or to a bridegroom on his wedding day. 

Ahrat — E A king of .southern Karnatfika who was converted 
by Rishabha ; 2. A name of a deified sage among the Jaiuas. 

Arhatas — A name nj>p!icd to the Jains, q. v. 

Arishta — E A demon who in the form of a savage bull came 
one evening to the spot where Krishna and the Gopis were dancing 
together. Ilis color was that of a cloud cdiarged with rain, he had 
vast horns ; and liis eyes were like two fiery suns, his tail was 
erect, his dewlap hung low, and he was a terror to the herds. The 
herdsmen and their women were exceedingly frightened, and call- 
ed aloud on Krishna, who came to their succour, without any fear, 
lie waited tho near approach of the bull, when he seized him by 
the horns and pressed his .<ides with his knees. Tearing oft* one 
of the horns he beat the fierce demon with it till he died, vomiting 
blood from his mouth. The herdsmen then praised Krishna ; 2, A 
daughter of Daksha, and wife of Kasyapa. V. P. 

Arishtanoxni — E A Pi-ajapati, who married four daughters 
of Daksha ; 2, A name of Kasyapa. His daughter Kesini became 
the wife of Sagara. 

Axjuna — The third of the five sons of Fandu by his wife 
Kunti or Pritha, who, however, received amatory visits from the 
gods Dharma, Vayu and Indra, who are therefore put forward as 
the real fathers of Yudhishthira, Bhima and Arjuna, in order to 
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give these heroes a divine origin. Aijuna is therefore called the 
son of India. He >vas taught the use of tlie bow by Drona, and 
was his best Joved pupil : this excited the jealousy of his cousin 
Durjodhaiia, and ultimately led to tlie banishment of the Puudavas 
fi'om Court. Arjnna appeared at the exhibition of arms at Hastiiui- 
pura, where bo perfbrnuul marvellous feats in archery, sword- 
playing, whirling the chakra, and throwing the noose. At the 
Swayamvara of Draupudi, Arjnna wfi*^ disguisetl as a hraliman, and 
succeeded in Jiilting (lie golden fish after all tiie Pajas had failed ; 
he was at on(;e acknowledged by l)ran[>adj as (lie victor ; she 
tlirew the garland I'oniul his ne<‘k, and pcninitted him to lead lit^r 
away according to the ruh^ of the Swayamvara. Drau])adi hc<*amc 
the wife of the live brothers ; each Inul a house and garden of ins 
own, and Draupadi <iw(‘h vsith ea<*li of tluun in turn for two days 
at a lime ; and ir was a law anlong^t them that if a hnuher enten^d 
tlie house of anotlier hrotlH-r, whilst l)raii])adi wa> dwelling {lier<% 
lie ^-hoiihl depart out of the city and go into exil(‘ lor twehe years. 
It happened that I’ule was inadverlenth^ \iolat(Ml by Arjnna, 
T/ho vrent into exile in consequenee. IIt‘ was aceiunpanied by 
many liralmnins, and vi>i(ed many sacre<] ])laces. At Hnrdwar a 
damsel named IJhijji, the daughter ol' Vasnki, the llaja ol' tlie Nagu:>, 
saw Ajjuiia and be>oiig]it him to espouse lier, and he abode with 
her many days. 

After this he vi.vitcd the countries of tlui soutli, and in the 
Maiiendra mountain saw Parasu Iblma iiMUii wlioin he (»htanieil 
some excfdlent wenjums. In the city ol’ Manijuira, C Jiiti’angada 
the dangliter of tlie Raja, .-aw Aijuna and ihe-in d him for iier 
linsliaml. 'rhi^y \v('re marri<‘d on the condition that any .-on she 
might have should remain to succeed it) the Uaj of Manipura. She 
gave birth to a rsou wlio was named Ibihhru-vuhumi. After a 
residence tliere of three years Arjnna took leave of ids wife and 
son and proceeded on his travels. 

The next }i]acc to wiiich he went was Prahlmsa near llwaraka. 
Here he was met by Krishmi, wlio gave orders tliat the city of 
Dwaraka should he dressed out with flowers and banners and every 
sign of rejoicing. Krisiuia gave a great entertainment to all the 
chieftains and their la<li(‘s, on the beautiful hill of Raivataka, 
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Arjuua was smitten with the charms of Subhadra, the sister of 
Krishna, In a few days they were married by the contrivance of 
Krishna, and when the twelve years of exile were accomplished 
Arjuua departed with his wife Subhadra for the city of Iiidrapras- 
tha. His brothers received him with gladness and Draupadi was 
soon reconciled to Subhadra. 

Aijiiim's elder brother, the Raja Yudhishthira, determined to 
perform the great saci ifice called the Rajasuya. This was success- 
fully accomplished, but it revived the old feud between the 
Ivauravas and Pandavas. Duryddliana invited his kinsmen to a 
gambling matcb, s(‘(‘kiiig by inider-Iiaiid means to deprive Yiul- 
]ii>h(hiia ol‘ bi-> Uaj. — [See YudhiNlitlura.] 

In the (‘ourse of tbe second exile of the Puiidavas, Arjiina ‘‘ by 
tlie advie<' ot’bi^ inythical graiidfatlier Vyasa, for ilie sake of per- 
forming sucli ])enanccs as >h(>nhl ])ropitiate the god^, ra'd induce 
lh(*m to grant him eah'stial wc^apons wliicli would ensure him the 
victory over I)m‘\()dhana and tlic Kauravas. On reaching the 
Maiulara mountain lie heard a voice in the sky calling upon him 
to stop ; and Indra a])p('ared in all Ids gioiy, and promised to give 
him tli(' divin(‘ weaj^on^ ])ro\itled Ji(‘ succeeded in propitiating the 
god Siva. Arjuua then eiiteivd upon a course of austerities so 
seviue that Siva wa< jii rleclly gratiiied, hut proved the valour of 
liis orshi[)per by taking upon liimself tlie form of a mountaineer 
and engaging Arjnna in binglc c,oiiibat. Arjuna, unable to make 
any impression u]»on bis enemy, at length discovered the deity, 
and problral(Ml himself at the leel of Siva ; upon which Siva gave 
him oii(‘ of liis most pow<‘rful weajmns. Subsequently the gods of 
the four quarters ot* the universe — Indra, Yama, Varuiiii, and 
Kuvera — presented themselves to Arjuna, and respectively fur- 
nished him with thtur own peculiar weapons. Arjuna was then 
carried away in Indra’s cliariot to the city of Amaravati, which is 
the heaven of Indra, There he spent many years in practising the 
use of arms ; and at length was sent by Indra to make war against 
the Daityas of the sea. 

The mythic account of Arjuua’s wars against tbe Daityas of the 
sen, is also worthy of notice if only as a creation of the iniagina- 
lion. On approaching the coast i*i a chariot which flew through 
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the air, Arjiina beheld the sea rising in vast heaps, and saw ships 
laden with rubies, and fishes and tortoises as large as mountains. 
He blew his war shell and the Daityas trembled with fear, but 
in return they sounded their drums and trumpets so loudly that 
the monsters of the deep leaped above the waves. Thousands of 
Daityas rushed upon him, but he uttered powerful mantras as he 
discharged his arrows, and kept them all at bay. They rained 
tire, water, and mountains upon him, but he triumphed in the end 
and slew them all. Then the women came out screaming like, 
cranes, but Arjuna passed them by and entered the city, where he 
saw chariots with ten thousand horses of the colour of peacocks. 
Meantime the women were terrified at the rolling of his chariot, 
and fled to their houses, whilst the noise of their ornaments 
resembled the falling of stones upon a mountain. After this victory 
Arjuna returned to Indra, and was rewarded with great praises ; 
and the sovereign of the gods presented him with a chain of gold 
and a diadem, and with a war-shell which sounded like thunder.” 

After these extravagant myths Arjuna is said to have been in 
the service of Raja Virata, as teacher of music and dancing, until 
tlie expiration of the thirteen years of exile. When negotiations 
took place for the restoration of the Panda vas, Arjuna exerted 
himself to win over Krishna to their side ; and Krishna promised 
to drive his chariot in the war which ensued. It was then that 
the celebrated dialogue known as the Bhagavat Gita, took place. 
On the first day of the war Arjuna fought with Bhishma : on the 
following day he rallied the Pandavas after they had been repulsed 
by Bhishma, and the latter reluctantly engaged in a second combat 
with him. He also rescued his son Ahhimanyu from Diiryodhana. 
In another terrible conflict with Bhishma the latter was mortally 
wounded. Arjuna was afterwards challenged by Susarma and 
his four brethren : contrary to the advice of Yudhislithira he 
accepted the challenge, defeated Susarma and his brethren ; 
fought Susarma a second lime in another locality ; and during his 
absence his son Abhimanyu was slain by six of the Kaurava chief- 
tains. Arjuna was overpowered with grief when he heard this, 
and vowed to take the life of Jayadratha before the setting of the 
morrow^s sun. This he accomplished, and not long after killed 
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Kama with a crescent-shaped arrow. The armies stopped fighting, 
and the gods descended from heaven to witness the battle between 
Arjuna and Kama. 

The Mahabharafa next relates Arjuna^s adventures with the 
horse that was captured and then let loose for a year, previous to 
the great Asvamedha which Yudhishthira had resolved to perform. 
These adventures constitute twelve legends connected with the 
countries into which the horse is said to have wandered. In the 
seventh of them Arjuna is slain and beheaded by his own son 
Bal>hru-vahana in the city of Manipura, but restored to life by the 
application of a jewel brought from the city of serpents in the 
under world. After the massacre at Prabhasa, Arjuna was sum- 
moned to Dwaraka by Krishna, and on his arrival he directed the 
residue of the people to leave the city, Ilis strength now depart- 
ed from him ; he was advised by Vyasa to abandon worldly con- 
cerns, and died with the other Pandavas on the Himalaya moun- 
tains. llis grandson Parikshit (son of Abhimanyu) succeeded to 
the Raj of Ilastinapura. 

Arshabhu — The first division of the central portion of the 
lunar mansions. 

Arsha marriage — One of the eight modes of marriage des- 
cribed by Manu ; in which a father receives from a bridegroom one 
pair of kine, (a bull and a cow) or two pairs, for religious pur- 
poses, and then gives away his daughter in due form. This is the 
ceremony of the Risliis and probably prevailed amongst all the 
Vedic Aryans. It furnislies proof of the distinction between the 
marriage rite of the Risliis and that of the Brahmans. No reli- 
gious qualification was required in the bridegroom, and the young 
man simply obtained a damsel by presenting her father with a 
pair or two of kine. — Wheeler. 

Art^ha Brahmans — According to the Kerala Ulpatfi, w hen 
Parasu Rama had recovered a large strip of territory from the 
ocean, on the Malayalam coast, he set apart certain fishermen to 
officiate as Brahmans to the rest of the people, and promised to 
come at their call. They, however, acted so as to displease him ; 
whereupon he disfranchised them, and called in a colony of pure 
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Brahmans from Hai Kshiiram, to whom he tlelivored charge of 
the people, in matters of rites and corenionies. The fishermen had 
the title of “ half-brahmans.'’ — Taylor. 

Art’haneSVari— A form of Siva, and, on the Jefl-liand half, is 
PdrvntL This is doubtless an early hiero<4]y|)]iic to convoy n 
chaste notion of the union of llio acfive deity, wiiJi pas.^ive matter ; 
whence creation. 

Arthasadhak — The finance minister of Kaja Dasaj-atha. 

Arthasastra-“Onc of the eighteen principal blanches of 
knowledge, viz., the science of Govermnenl as laitl tluwn fax by 
ATihaspati. 

Arugan — The name given hy tlicJaiiK io (lie vSuprrmc HtM'ng. 
The popular name of God is Jinan, or Jaiiian ; Iienct' (lie ajtpclla- 
tioix Jains. To this God one thousand and ei^ht sacred names ai t' 
ascribed. The attributes of omnipot('iic<‘ and omnisficfifo, of (mini- 
presence and infinite benevolence, are given to this dciiy. See 
Jains. 

Aruna — ^ celebrated .son of Ka^yapa and A'inata ; and brotlier 
of Garuda the destroyer of serpents, 

AriindJiati“~I)^iogliter of Kardama, wife of V'asistha, evident- 
ly an allegorical personification of a religions rit(‘. “One of the 
Pleiades and generally regarded as llie model of wii'cly exe('llenc(} ; ” 
it is a small star close to the middle one in the tail ol' Major ; 
and is said to have been the wife of Vas'i^lha, A newly- married 
couple, amongst brahmans, have this star pointed out to them by the 
Purohita, or Astrologer, and arc directed to pa}^ it obeisance. 

Arvarivat — One of the seven Eishis of the second Manwan- 
tara. By the seven Eishis we may often understand the constel- 
lation, ZJrsa Major, 

Arvavasu— One of the seven principal solar rays, that which 
supplies heat to the planet J upiter. 

Aryabhatta — A celebrated ancient Hindu astronomer. It is 
difficult to determine with accuracy when lie lived, but Mr. 
Coiebrooke thinks lie flourished soon after the commencement of the 
Christian era, or not later than the third or fourth century. 
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Aryaka — A cowhci'd in the Sanscrit drama of the Toy-cart, 
lie conspired against the weak and unpopular king then upon the 
throne at Ananti or Ougcin. Aryaka is described as a man with 
‘ arms like elephants, vast'tusks, his breast and shoulders brawny 
as the lion’s, his eyes a coj)pery red.’ He succeeded in obtaining 
possession of the throne. 

Aryayhichita — A celebrated Dravida Brahman who lived at 
AgniMni in the 16th ceiitnij of' Saliraliaoa ; his contemporaries 
considered him as an emanation of Siva, on account of his devotion 
for this god, and his great learning. He is said to be the author 
of 84 books on theology, rhetoric and philosophy ; he died at Chil- 
lumbrum at the age of ninety. 

Aryaman — One of the twelve Adityas in the Manwautara of 
Vnivaswata, 

Aryan Race, Aryan Languages— Aryavarta was the holy 
land of the brahmans, the country lyigg between the Hima- 
laya and the Vindhya mountains, which was the ancient abode of 
the Hindus. In the north-western part of that region, in countries 
watered by the Saraswali, the earliest traditions of the brahmans 
place the ancestors of the Indian race. The name Aryan is now 
generally used to designate that ethnological division of mankind 
otherwise called Indo-European or Indo-Germanic. No one now 
doubts that the brahmans of India belong to the same family, the 
Aryan or Indo-European family, which cfYilized the whole of 
Europe. The Aryan race consists of two bi’anches, an eastern and 
a western. The western branch comprehends the inhabitants of 
Europe, with the exception of the Turks, Magyars, and Finns ; 
the eastern comprehends the inhabitants of Armenia, of Persia, 
of Afghanistan and Hindustan. The evidence on which a family 
relation has been established among these nations is that of 
language. 

“ At the first dawn of traditional history,” says Max Miillei', we 
see those Aryan tribes migrating across the snow of the Himalaya 
southward toward the ‘ Seven Rivers’ (the Indus, the five rivers 
of the Punjab and the Savaavati), and ever since India has been 
called their home. That before that time they had been living in 



ttortbern regions, wiUiin the same precincts with the anccs- 
tors of the Gi'eeks, the Italians, Slavonians, Germans and Celts, is 
a fact as firmly established as that the Normans of William the 
Conqueror were the northmen of Scandinavia. Tim evidence of 
language is irrefragable, and it is the only evidc'nce worth listening 
to with regard to aute-historical periods. It w*ould have been next 
to impostiible to discover any traces of relation.^liip between the 
swarthy natives of India and their contjuerors, whether A lexandei 
or Ciive, but for the te><imony borne hy language. What other 
evidence could have reached back to times wlien Greece was not 
3)oopled by Greeks, nor India by Hindus f 'i et these are the times 
of which we are speaking. What authority would have been strong 
enough to persuade the Grecian army, that their gods and their 
hero ancestors were the same as those of King Poms, or to con- 
vince the English soldier that the same blood was running in his 
veins and in the veins of the dark Bengalese ? And yet tliore is 
not an English jury no\\^a-days, wliich, after examining the hoary 
documents of language, would reject the claim of a common descent 
and a legitimate relationship between Hindu, Gieek and Teuton. 
Many words still live in India and in England, that have witnessed 
the first separation of the northern and southern Aiyan*^, and these 
are witnesses not to he shaken hy cross-examination. Tlie terms 
for God, for house, for father, inotlier, son, daiigliter, f(>r dog and 
cow, for heart and tetys for axe and tree, identical in all the Indo- 
European idioms, are like the watchwords of sfddiers. We chal- 
lenge the seeming stranger ; and whether he answer witJi the lips 
of a Greek, or German, or an Indian, we recognise him as one of 
ourselves. Though the histoi-ian may hliake his head, though flic 
physiologist may doubt, and the ])oet scorn tlic idea, all must yield 
before the facts furnished by language, Hiere was a time when 
the ancestors of the Celts, the Germans, the Slavonians, the Greeks 
and Italians, the Persians and Hindus, were living together wdthiii 
the same fences, separate from the ancestors of the Semitic and 
Turanian races. 

It is more difficult to prove that the Hindu was the last to leave 
this common home, that he saw his brothers all depart towards the 
setting sun, and that then, turning towards the south and the 
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east, he started alone in search of a new world. But as in his lan- 
guage and in his grammar he has preserved something of what 
seems peculiar to each of the northern dialects singly, as he agrees 
with the Greek and the German whore the Greek and the Ger- 
man seem to differ from all the rest, and as no other language 
has curried off so large a share of the common Aryan heirloom — 
whether roots, grammar, words, myth*, or legends — it is natural 
to suppose that, tiiongli perhaps the eldest J>rothor, the Hindu was 
the last to Icnvc the eenti'al home of tlic Aj-yan lamiJy. 

The Aryan nations who pursued a north-westerly direction, 
stand before us in history as the jn'iucipal inilions of north-western 
Asia and Europe. They have been the prominent actors in the 
great drama of history, and have carried to their fullest growth all 
the elements of active life with wliich our nature is endowed. 
They have ])erfected society and morals, and we learn from their 
literature and works of art the elements of science, the laws of art, 
and the principles of pliiloso])hy. In continual struggle with each 
other and with Semitic and Turanian races, these Aryan nations 
have become the rulers of history, and it seems to be their mission 
to link all parts of the world together by the chains of civilization, 
commerce and religion. In a word, they represent the Aryan man 
in liife historical character. 

But while most of the members of tlie Aryan family followed 
this glorious path, the southern tribes were slowly migrating 
towards tlie mountains which gird the north of India. After ci'oss- 
ing the narrow passes of the Hindu kush or the Himalaya, they 
conquered or drove before them, as it seems without much effort, 
the aboriginal inhabitants of the Trau--Him5.]ayan countries. They 
took for their guides the principal rivers of northern India, and 
were led by them to new homes in their beautiful and fertile val- 
leys. It seems as if the great mountains in the north had after- 
wards closed for centuries their Cyclopean gates against new 
immigrations, while, at the same time, the waves of the Indian 
Ocean kept watch over tkc southern borders of the peninsula. 
None of tike great conquerors of anti<piity — Sesoslris, Seniiiamis, 
Nebuchadnezzar, or Cyrus, who waged a kind of haif-nomadic war- 
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fare over Asia, Africa and Europe, aud whose names, traced in 
characters of blood, are still legible on the threshold of history, 
disturbed the peaceful seats of these Aryan settlers. Left to them- 
selves in a world of their own, without a past, and without a 
future before them, they had nothing but themselves to ponder on. 
Struggles there must have been in India also. Old dynasties were 
destroyed, whole families annihilated, and new empires founded. 
Yet the inward life of the Hindu was not changed by these con- 
vulsions. His mind was like the lotus leaf after a shower of rain 
has passed over it ; his character remained the same, passive, medi- 
tative, quiet and full of faith .” — A Sanscrit Lit, p, 16, 

Asamanj — The son and successor of Sagara ; he is thus 
described in the Rdm^yaiia : 

Prince Asamanj brought up with care, 

Scourge of his foes was made the heii*. 

But liegemen’s lK)ys he u'^ed to cast, 

To Sarju’s waves that hurried past, 

Laughing the while in cruel glee 
Their dying agonies to see. 

This wicked jninre who aye witlistood 
The counsel of the wise and good, 

Who plagued the peoj[>ie in his hate, 

His father banished from the State ; 

His son, kind-spoken, brave and tall. 

Was Ansuman, beloved of all.” — Griffiths. 

Asampiicshana—The title of the fiftli section of the Pan- 
cha Tantra ; meaning Incousidcrateness. 

Asamprajuata — Contemplation, in wdiich reason is lost sight 
of ; a complete restraint of the action of thought ; the last stage of 
mental abstraction ; in which even the reflection of his individual 
existence is lost sight of, and he is mentally one with the Supreme 
Being. 

Asana — The third stage of Yoga, TJierc are various postures 
in which the Yogi is directed to sit when he engages in meditation, 
Asana is that in which he crosses his logs undcrncaUi him, aud 
lays hold of his feet on each side with his hands. 
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Ashadha— The name of a constellation. 

Ashahra — The name of one of the lunar months in the Vedas. 

Ashtavakra — A brahman, who by a long course of religious 
penance, standing in water, and meditating on the eternal spirit, 
became a celebrated sage or Muni. He was deformed from his 
birth, and on one occasion he was lauglied at by the Apsarasas, or 
divine nymphs, on whom in consequence he denounced impreca- 
tions. The nymphs then endeavoured to appease him, and so far 
succeeded that he promised they should finally return to the sphere 
of the gods. 

Asikni — The daughter of the patriarch Yiraiia, wife of Dak- 
sha, the great father of mankind. 

Asipatravana — Sins punished in one of the Narakasor hells, 
of which twenty-eight are enumerated. 

Asit— The sou of Raja Dhruvasandhi, of the solar race ; his 
career is thus described in the Ramayaua : 

“ Asit had warfare, fierce and hot, 

AVith rival kings in many a spot, 

Haihayas, Talajanghas styled, 

And Sasivaindhus, strong and wild, 

Long time he strove, but forced to yield, 

Fled from his kingdom and the field. 

With liis two wives away he tied 
Where high Himalaya lifts his head, 

And, all his wealth and glory past, 

He paid the dues of Fate at last.” — Griffiths, 

Asitan^a — The name of one of the eight Bhairavas, or inferior 
manifestations of some portion of Siva. 

Aslesha — A lunar mansion in Airavati, the third vit hi of the 
northern Avashtana. 

Asmita — Selfishness, one of the five afflictions of the l^ataii- 
julu philosophy. 

Asoka — A king of Magadha, patron of Buddhism. Tlii s king, 
is the most celebrated of any in the annals of the Buddhists. In 
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tlie commencement of his reign he followed the Brahmanical fuiih, 
but became a convert to that of Buddha, and a zealous eucouragev 
of it. “ He is said to have maintained in his palace 64,000 Bud- 
dhist priests, and to have erected 84,000 columns or topes through- 
out India. A great convocation of Bucldliist priests was held in 
the eighteenth year of his reign which was followed by missions 
to Ceylon and other places. According to Buddhist chronology 
he ascended the throne 218 years after the death of Buddha, 
B. c., 325. As the grandson of Chandragupta, however, lie must 
have been sometime subsequent to ibis. The duration of his 
reign was 36 years, bringing it down to b. c. 230. A number of 
very curious inscriptions in columns and rocks, ])y a Buddhist 
prince, in an ancient form of letter, and the Tali language, exist 
in India, and some of them rcl’er to Greek princes, who can 
be no other than members of the Seleucidan and Ptolemaic 
dynasties, and are probably Antioclius the Great, and Ptolemy 
Euergetes, Kings of Syria and Egypt in the latter part of the 
third century before Christ .” — Frofessor Wilso?i, 

Asokavarddhana — jAnothemame for Asdka. 

Asramas— A condition of life ; “ orders;” when the youth has 
been invested with the sacred thread, he is diligently to jn'osecute 
the study of the Vedas in the house of his preceptor, witii an atten- 
tive spirit and leading a life of continence. 

Asti — The wife of Kansa, and daugliter of Jarasaiidha, king of' 
Magadha. 

Astika— A brahman whose father had j>ractised gieat auste- 
rities, bathed in all the holy tanks, and abstained from matrimony, 
with his body dried up by fasting, he wandered hither and thither, 
till he accidentally came to a hollow place in which he perceived 
men hanging over an abyss. Their heads were downwards and 
suspended by a straw at which a rat was gnawing. Inquiring who 
they were he discovered that they were his own ancestors. These 
wretched men tell him that they are thus suspended because their 
posterity, who should have been the means of ensuring their bliss, 
had perished ; and the one living descendant, whose son might 
have done so, was entirely given up to austerities, aud did not 
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marry. The ascetic tells them that he is that one descendant. 
The ancestors entreat him to marry and have a son who would 
release them. He promises to do what they desire, but will only 
marry a girl whose parents give her to him willingly. At length 
in the forest, Vasuki, king of serpents, offered him his sister, a 
young girl of lovely form. To her he was married, and the child 
horn to them was Aslika. Of him we are told that he had a noble 
spirit, was well read in the Vedas, and became powerful through 
austerities.* 

Asuras — Demons, born from the thigh of Brahma while the 
quality of darkness pervade<l his body. Asura is a general name 
for all the giants and demons who compose<l tlie enemies of the 
gods, and the inhabitants of Patala ; and a special designation for a 
class of these of the first order. They belong, in the wider sense, 
to the Epic ; in the more special sense, to the Piiraoic period. In 
the latter they are fabled to be sprung from Brahma’s thigh 
(Vishnu, P., p. 40), and to be the sons of Kasyapa, by Diti and 
Danayu. As in the earliest period the Suras were personifications 
of light, so the Asuras wore probably those of darkness ; and the 
original idea of the existence of malignant and terrible beings may 
thus be traced to the fear that man experiences in darkness, from 
the conviction that he is surrounded by creatures which he caunot 
sec, in short, ghosts or goblins. “ (The word is derived from cr, 
ju’ivative, oi’ rather negative, and sura^ ‘a deity.’) XJ, 22.'’ — J. C, 
Thowpso/t, 111 tlie Puranas the aborigines are described under the 
names of Asuras and Raksliasas ; as being giants and cannibals, 
and of course very repulsive. “ The word Asura has a very interest- 
ing histoiy. In classical Sanscrit it only means a demon ; and this 
meaning occurs occasionally even in the early books of the liig 
Veda, and often in the later tenth. In the Atharva Veda it occurs 
very often in this sense, and the Brahmanas are never tired of 
beginning tlieir legends with the phrase ^ devds^ird va eshu lokeshu 
mmayataifita^ ‘ the gods and asuras contended in these worlds.’ 
But generally in the ‘ Rig Veda’ the word has no such evil meaning, 
and it appears to have been originally derived from as ‘ to be’ with 
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the affix ura (a-sura), and to have meant * living,’ * spirituah’ But 
in latev times asura acquired a malevolent meaning, just as the 
Greek «aifiwv •, and even in the great epics, the Ramdyana and the 
Mahabhavata, we find a new word surny coined to express the good 
deities. Henceforth sura and astir a play the same parts in the 
legends which had once been played by deva and asura ; and a 
new legend is invented for an etymology, the suras being those 
heavenly beings who shared the liquor of immortality, (sura) while 
those who were excluded became the asuras,"^ — Quarterly Review^ 
July 1870, p. 202. 

Asura-marriage— The fifth mode of marriage mentioned by 
Manu, in which the bridegroom gives as much wealth as he can 
afford to the damsel and her kinsmen, and then takes her according 
to his own pleasure. 

Asvalayana — A distinguished author, who lived about 350 
B. c. He was the pupil of Sauimka and the predecessor of Kat- 
yayana. He was one of the writers of the Kalpa-sutras which teach 
the mode of performance of sacrifices enjoined by the Vedas : and 
the author of the Grihya Sutras, or rules for household rites. 

Asvainedha — The Sacrifice of a Horse. This forms the sub- 
ject of the Bharata of Jaimiiii. The sacrifice was an affair of great 
importance. It was of a politico-religious character. Any one claim- 
ing to bo a supreme ruler, announced his intention of celebrating a 
horse sacrifice. A horse was selected and then turned loose to go 
whither it pleased : only being followed by armed men. If any 
other potentate contested the claim, he endeavoured to seize the 
horse ; and there is much of Romance on this tO[)ic. If the armed 
men came back unconquered, and the horse with them, the sacrifice 
was conducted on a great, and most expensive scale. The flesh of 
the sacrifice was eaten, or burnt : the latter is the usual statement. 
The Aswamedha, performed a hundred times, raised the sacrificer 
to a level with India. 

dAsvapati — (Lord of Horses). 1, The Raja of Kekaya, and 
father of Maharaja Dasaratha’s wife Kaikcyi ; 2, An ancient rdja, 
the father of Savitri, q. v. 
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Asvini — A lunar asterism in Nagavithi, tlie first vitLi in tlie 
liortliern Avasthana. 

Asvins — ‘‘ TJje Asviiis seem io have hee]i a puzzle even to the 
oldest Indian commentators.” (Mvir,) Profe&soi’ Roth sa 3 \s they 
arc the earliest lu'ingers of light in the morning sky, who in their 
clmriot hasten onward before tlie dawji, and pi’epare the way for 
her.” 

‘‘ It may seem unaccountable Hint two deities of a cljai'acter so 
little defined, and >so difficult to identify, as the Asvius, should 
liavc been the objects of so enthusiastic a worsJiip as appears from 
the numerous hymns dedicated to them in the Rig Veda, to have 
been paid to them in ancient times. The reason may have been 
that they were hailed as the proenrsoiv of returning day, after 
the darkness and dangers of the niglit. In some passages tJiey are 
represented ns ])cing, like Agni, tlie chasers away of evil spirits. 

“ Tlie Asvins an* said to be young aiicienl, beautiful, lioiiey- 
hued, lords of lustre, bi'Ight, of a golden brilliancj’', agile, fieet a< 
thought, swift as young falcons, jiU'^scssing many forms, wearing 
lotus garlands, strong, iniglitj", terrible, possessed of wondrous 
])Owers, and profound in wisdom.” — Muir, O, S. T,,voL v.. p. 240. 

‘‘ The following arc a few of the modes in which the divine 
power of the Asvins is declared in difierent hymns to Iiave been 
manifested for (he deliverance of their notaries. 

When the sage CI» 3 \av^aiia had growu ol<i and had been forsaken, 
they divested him of his decrepit body, jnolongcd his life aud 
restored him to youth. 

“ In the same way the 3 " renewed the youth of Kali after he had 
grown old ; and when Vispaia’s leg had been cut off in battle like 
the wing of a bird, the Asvins arc said to have given her an iron 
one instead. 

“They rCvStored Paravjir (or an outcast), who was blind and 
iatne, to sight and the power of walking. 

“Finally to say nothing of the succours rendered to numerous 
other persons, the Asvins did not confine their benevolence to 
human beings, but are also celebrated as having rescued from 
the jaws of a wolf a quail by Avhich they were invoked. 

S 
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“ The Asvins are worshipped with uplifted hands, and supplicated 
for a variety of blessings, for long life, and for deliverance from 
calamities, for offspring, wealth, victory, destruction of enemies, 
preservation of the worshippers themselves, of their houses and 
cattle. No calamity or alarm from any quarter can touch the man 
whose chariot they place in the van.”— p. 249. 

Professor Goldstiicker writes, ‘‘ The myth of the Asvins is, in 
my opinion, one of that class of myths in which two distinct 
elements, the cosmical and the human or historical, have gradually 
become blended into one. It seems necessaiy, therefore, to sepa- 
rate these two elements in order to arrive at an understanding 
of the myth. The historical or human element in it, I believe, is 
represented by those legends which refer to the wonderful cures 
effected by the Asvins, and to their performances of a kindred 
sort ; the cosmical element is, that relating to their luminous 
natui'e. The link which connects both seems to be the mysterious- 
ness of the nature and effects of the phenomena of light, and of 
the healing art at a remote antiquity. That there might have 
been some horsemen or 'warriors of great renown who inspired 
their contemporaries with awe by their 'wonderful deeds, and more 
especially by their medical skill, appears to have been also the 
opinion of some old commeritalors mentioned by Yaska, for some 
‘ legendaiy writers,’ he says, took them for ‘ two kings, per- 
formers of holy acts and this view seems likewise borne out by 
the legend in which it is narrated that the gods refused the 
Asvins admittance to a sacrifice on the ground that they had been 
on too familiar terms with men. It would appear then that these 
Asvins, like the Ribhus, w^ere originally renowned mortals, who, 
in the course of time, were translated into the companionship of 
the gods ; and it may be a matter of importance to investigate 
whether, besides this a priori view, there are further grounds of a 
linguistic or grammatical character for assuming that the hymns 
containing the legends relating to these human Asvins are pos- 
terior or otherwise to those descriptive of the cosmical gods of the 
same name. 

The luminous character of the latter can scarcely be matter of 
doubt, for the view of some commentators— recorded by Ydska.— 
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according to which they were identified with ‘heaven and eartli,’ 
appears not to be countenanced by any of the passages known to 
us. Their very name, it would seem, settles this point, since asva^ 
the horse, literally, ‘ the pervader,’ is always the symbol of the 
luminous deities, especially of the sun. The difficulty, however, is 
to determine their position amongst these deities and to harmonize 
with it the other myths connected with them. I may here, how- 
ever, first observe tliat, though Yaska records opinions which 
identify the Asvins wuth ‘day and night,’ and ‘sun and moon,’ 
the passage relied upon by Professor Roth to prove that Yaska 
himself identified them with Indra and Aditya (the sun), does not 
bear out any such conclusion. For the passage iu question, as 1 
understand it, means : ‘ their time is after the (latter) half of the 
night when the (spaces) becoming light is resisted (by darkness) ; 
for, the middlemost Asvin (between darkness and light) shares in 
darkness, 'whilst (the other), who is of a solar nature (Aditya), 
shares iu light.’ There is this verse relating to them : ‘ In 
nights,’ etc. Nor does Durga, the commentator on Yaska, 
attribute to the latter the view which Professor Roth ascribes to 
iiim. His words, as I interpret them, are : ‘ their time is after the 
(latter) half of the night when the (spaces) becoming light is 
resisted,’ (means) when, after the (latter) half of the night, 
darkness intersected by light makes an effort against light, that is 

the time of the Asvins Then the nature of the middlemost 

(between them) is a share in that darkness which penetrates into 
light ; and the solar one (aditya) assumes that nature which is a 
share in the light penetrating into darkness. These two ai'e the 
middlemost and the uppermost : this is the teacher’s («, c,, Yaska’s) 
own opinion, for, in order to substantiate it, he gives as an instance 
the verse ‘ Vasdtishu sma^ ’ ” etc. 

“ To judge, therefore, from these words, it is the opinion of Yaska 
that the Asvins represent the transition from darkness to light, 
wlicn the intermingling of both produces that inseparable duality 
expressed by tlic twin nature of these deities. And this interpre- 
tation, I hold, is the best that can be given of the character of tin- 
aosmical Asvins. It agrees with the epithets by which they arc 
invoked, and with the relationship in which they are placed. They 
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are young, yet also aneieut, beautiful, bright, swift, etc. ; and their 
negative character — the result of the alliance of light with dark- 
ness — is, I believe, expressed by dasra, the destroyer, and also by 
the two negatives in the compound namtya (na+a-sa/ya), though 
their positive character is again redeemed by the ellipsis of 
“ enemies, or diseases, to dasra^ and hy the sense of 7tamttja^ not 
un-true, i, e,, truthful. ^J’hcy are the parents of Pushari, the sun ; 
for they precede the rise of the sun ; they arc tlie sons of the sky, 
and again the sons of Vivasvat and Sara73yu. Vivasvat, 1 believe, 
here implies the firmamenl ‘'expanding’ to the sight through the 
approaching light ; and though Saraiiyu is to Professor Miillcronc 
of the deities which arc forced by him to support his dawn-ihoory, 
it seems to me that llic etymology of the Avord, ami the character 
of‘ the myths relating to it, rather point In the moving air, or the 
dai’k and cool air, heated, find therefore set in motion, by tlie 
approach of the rising siin. The Asvins aie also the husbands oi' 
the friends of Surya, Avhoni 1 take I'or the representalive of the 
weakest manifestation of the sun ; and I believe that Sayana is 
right when, by the sister of tlic AsA'ins, he imdei*stands Ushas, the 
daAvii. The mysterious phenomenon of the intermingling of dark- 
ness — Avliiidi is no longer compUitc night — and of light — Avhich is 
not yet duAvn — seems to agree Avith ail these coiicejitiuns, and Avitii 
the further details of a cosmical nature, Avliich are so fully given 
in the preceding paper.” — p. 2oo-7. 

Atala — The first of the seven regions of Patala, — l)e]o\v the 
eartli — tea thousand yojanas in extent — tli(3 soil of Atala is Avhite, 
and the place is embellished Avith maguilicent palaces. 

Atarva— One of the lifteen teachers of the soliool of Vaja^a- 
neyi or Avhitc Yuju»h. 

Atharva Veda—1 he name of the fourth of the four Vedas, 
eieated from the northern mouth of Brahma. It Avas arranged by 
Vyasa. The illustrious sage Sumantu taught tiiis Ycda to hi.-, 
pupil Kahandha, Avho made it tAvo-fold. The piincipal subjects of 
difference in the Sunliitas of the Atharva Veda, aie the tive 
Kalpas or ceiemonials. ''As to ihc internal charactci- of the, 
^ Atharva liymiis, it may be .‘:aid of them, lu: of the tenth book of the 
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liik, that they are the productions of another au<l a later period, 
and the expressions of a different spirit, from that of the earlier 
hymns in the other Veda, In the latter, the gods are approached 
•with reverential awe, indeed, but with love and confidence also ; 
u worship is paid them that exalts the ofierer of it ; the demons, 
embraced under the general name lidkshasas, arc objects of horror, 
whom the gods ward off and destroy ; the divinities of the Atharva 
are regarded rather with a kind of cringing fear, us powers whose 
wrath is to bo depiecated and whose favour curried, for it knows 
a whole host of imps and hobgoblins, in ranks and classes, and 
addresses itself to tlicni directly, oficring them homage to induce 
them to abstain from doing harm. The muntni^ prayer, which in 
the older Veda is the iiisfcruincut of devotion, i^^ here rather the 
tool of superstition ; it wrings from the unwilling hands of the 
gods the favours which of old their good-will to men induced Ihcm 
to grani, or by simple magical power obtains the fulfilment of the 
utterei-’s wishes. The most prominent characteristic feature of 
the Atharva is the multitude of incantations which it contains ; 
these arc pronounced either by the person who is himself to be 
beiiclited, or, more often, by tlie sorcerer for him, and are directed 
to the })rocuiing of the greatest variety of desirable cuds ; most 
frequently, perhaps, long life, or recovery from grievous sickness, 
is the object sought ; tlieii a talisiiian, such us a necklace, is some- 
times given, or in very numerous cases some plant endowed with 
marvellous virtues is to be the immediate external means of the 
cure ; further, the attainment of wealth or power is aimed at, the 
downfall of enemies, success in love or in play, the removal of 
petty pests, and so on, even down to the growth of hair on a bald 
pate. There arc hymns, too, in which a single rite or ceremony 
is taken up and exalled, somewhat in the same strain as the Souiii 
ill the raviirnanya hymns of the Rik. Others of a speculative 
mystical character arc not wanting ; yet their number is not so 
great as might naturally be expected, considering the develop- 
ment which the Hindu religion received in the periods follow- 
ing alter that of the primitive Veda. It seems in the main that the 
Atliarva is ol popular ratiicr than of priestly origiu ; that in 
making the liansilion iium the Vcdic to modern timc^'5 it ibnus an 
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intermediate step, rather to the gross idolatries and superstitious 
of the ignorant mass, than to the sublimated pantheism of the 
B rahmans.” — Whitn ey* 

“ It has been surmised (Miiller’s Ancient Sanscrit Literature, 
p. 447, ff.) that the hymns of the Atharva Veda ‘ formed an addi- 
tional part of the sacrifice from a very early time, and that they 
were chiefly intended to counteract the influence of any untoward 
event tliat might happen during the sacrifice/ This is possible ; 
but the great importance which the adherents of this Veda them- 
selves attach to it, is founded on otlier considerations than these* 
They argue, as appears from the treatise Atharvanarahasya, 
mentioned above, that the three other Vedas enable a man to fulfil 
the dharma, or religious law, but that the Atharva helps him to 
attain rnbksha, or eternal bliss. This doctrine is laid down, for 
instance, in the Chulika XJ}ianishad of this Veda, when it says : 
* Those Brahmans and others who know the science of the (neuter) 
Brahman continued in the Brahma Veda, became merged in 
Brahman and it is likewise inferred from other passages in the 
Sdunaka Brahmand. The name of Brahma Veda itself, by wliich 
this Veda is also frequently called, is therefore explained by them, 
not as implying the Veda which belongs to the province of the 
priest Brahman, but the Veda which contains the mysterious 
doctrine of Brahman, the supreme spirit, into which the human 
soul becomes finally absorbed. It is probable, therefore, that the 
very uselessness of the Atharva Veda for sacrificial purposes, and 
the reluctance which was felt to base its sanctity merely on its 
incantations and spells, invested it, in the mind of its followers, 
with a spiritual character, which was then fully developed in the 
numerous Upauishads (q. v.) now connected with it.” — Muii\ 

Professor Muller, in his Ancient »Sanscrit Literature, has given 
the following hymn from the Atharva Veda, of which the Quar- 
terly Revieio says, “ we know of no passage in Vedic liteiature 
which approaches its simple sublimity — 

The Great one who rules over these worlds beholds all as if he 
were close by. When any one thinks that he cloaks a thing, the 
Gods know it all. 
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^ They know every one who stands or walks or glides along 
secretly or withdraws into liis house or into any hiding place* What- 
ever two persons sitting together devise, Varuna the king knows it 
as the third* 

‘ This earth too is Varuna the king’s, and that vast sky whose 
ends are far off. The two oceans are Varuna’s loins ; he resides too 
in this little pool. 

‘ He who should dec far beyond the sky, would not there escape 
from Varuna the king ; his messengers from heaven traverse tliis 
world, thousand-eyed they look beyond this earth. 

‘ King Varuna sees all, — what is within and beyond heaven and 
earth ; the winkings of men’s eyes are all numbered by him ; he 
moves all these things as a gamester his dice. 

‘ May all thy destructive nooses, O Varuna, which are cast 
sevenfold and threefold, bind him who speaks falsehood, and pass 
by him who speaks truth.’ ” 

Atharvan — A priest who is considered to have obtained the 
fire from heaven, and who in the course of Mythological personifi- 
cation appears as a Prajapati or father of all beings, as the inspired 
author of the fourth or AtharvaVeda, as the eldest son of Bralima 
to whom Brahma revealed the Brahma vidya, or knowledge of 
God ; and at a later period as the same as Angiras. 

Atharvan — A distinguished sage, the generator of fire, and 
producer of Agni. Atharvan is mentioned as the earliest institutor 
of sacrifice* Atharvan was the first wdio by sacrifices opened up 
paths ; then the friendly Sun, the upholder of ordinances, was 
produced.* 

Atharvas — A class or even caste of priests, who had secrets 
which they were prohibited from divulging ; they were the 
spiritual guides of their nation, and none but the son of a priest 
could become a priest — a rule which the Parsis still maintain.f 

Atiratra — A form of sacrifice created from the western moutli 
of Brahma, along with the Sima Veda. It is a division of the 


♦ Muir, O. S. T., vol. 1, p. 169. 
t Muir, O. S. T., vol, 1. p. 293. 
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^ mmin litemlly, lastmg throogh tlje night. 

Aliratl^~Oao of the ten noble sons of Chakshusha, V. P., 
p. 98. 

Atma^A name of Vishnu, who has many appellations. 

Atma — Soul, living soul, animating nature and existing befoi^ 
it : ** the highest object of their religion was to restore that bond 
' l>y which their own self, (d,tma) was linked to the eternal self 
(paramiiman) ; to recover that unity which had been clouded and 
obscured by the magical illusions of reality ; by the so called 
Miya of creation .” — Max Muller. 

Atri — A prajapati, one of the mind-engendered progeny of 
Bi*^hma, with a form and faculties derived fiom his corporeal 
nature. One of the nine brahmans celebrated in the Pui'anas. 
He was married to Anusuya (charily ), one of the twenty-four 
daughters of Daksha. When Atii was plunged, by the malice 
and arts of evil spii its, into a gloomy and burning abyss, the Asvins 
^ Speedily came to his assistance, mitigated the heat with cold, and 
Supplied him with nutiiment, so that his situation became tolerable, 
If not agreeable, till they eventually extricated him from his peril- 
ous position.” (O. S. T., vol. V, p. 247.) The son of Atri was 
Soma (the moon), whom Brahma installed as the sovereign of 
plants, of brahmans, and of the stains. 

Attap8»~The name of the nineteenth heaven of Buddhism. 

Anrva-— A sage, the grandson of Bhrigu. When the sons of king 
&itavirya persecuted and slew the children of Bhrigu, to recover 
the wealth which their father had lavished upon them, they destroy- 
lid wen Uie children in the womb. One of the women, of the race of 
Jillrigu, in order to preserve her embryo, secreted it in her thigh 
whence the child in his birth was named Aurva ; from his 
wnilth proceeded a flame that thi*eatened to destroy the world ; 
Itaelid the persuasion of his ancestors he cast it into the ocean, where 
with the face of a horse. Aurva was afterwards religious 
to Sagara, and bestowed upon him the Agney&stram, or 
iroapon with which be conquered tiie tribes of barbarians, who 
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bad mvacted |iairimonial possessions. The duties and oe^mdnies 
of various castes and classes were explained by Aurva to' Sagara and 
may be seen in the V. P., Book III, Chapters * VIII to XVI 
inclusive. It is said that Aurva earnestly longed for a son, and 
that Ati’i gave his children to him, but afterwards felt very lonely 
and weak. 

AVEEti — The ancient name of Ujein in Central India, where 
the scene is laid of the popular domestic drama named Mrich- 
chhakato, or Toy Cart. 

Auttama, or Attumi— The name of the tliirci Manu, a 
descendant from Priyavrata. 

Avalokita — A disciple of Kamaudaki in the drama of tte 
Toy Cart. 

Avantyas— One of the five great divisions of the Haikaya tribe. 
The Avantyas were in Ujein, and preceded the Rajput tribes by 
whom that country is now occupied. There are still vestiges of 
them. — TocTs Rajasthan^ /, 39. 

Avarant — From /tvarana^ screening or surrounding ; the 
name of a division of the sect of Rdmanujan who prepare their 
own meals and eat in the strictest privacy : “ they must not eat in 
cotton garments, but having bathed must put on woollen or silk ; 
all the Ramanujas cook for themselves, and should the meal during 
this process, or whilst they are eating, atti'act even the looks of a 
stranger, the operation is instantly stopped and the viands buried 
in the ground.” — H, IJ. Wilson^ VoL /, p, 39. In the Jain system 
the five Avaranas mean the difficulties in acquiring as many grada* 
tions of holy or divine wisdom. 

Avasarpilli — The Jains divide iiino into two cycles or ages, 
viz., the Utasarpiui and the Avasarpini time. The Avasarpiui time, 
has six stages, viz., super-good time, good time, good-bad time, bad- 
good time, bad-time, and super-bad time. The stage in which we 
now live is the fifth, tlie bad time. Avasarpini means tijc age of 
decrease. 

Avastihanas^The name of the divisions of the sun^s com*se, 
which are tliree, viz., Aivavata (northern), Jaradgavu (soutliern); 
and Vaiswanara (central). 
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AT*tar—A descent espeoWly of* dei^ fttnn faenven j an inow- 
or birth. Frofeseor Wilson states that the Vedas allade 
occasionally to the avatars of Vishnu. The story of the Bdm&yana 
and Mah&bh&rata turns wholly upon the doctrine of incarnatiiHis. 
AB tke chief dramatis personm of the poems being impereouatioiis 
of gods and demi*gods and celestial spirits. In the Pur^iuas^ Siva 
and Vishnu, under one or other form, are almost the sole objects 
that claim the homage of the Hindus. In native books the most 
frequent references are to the ten avatars of Vishnu, viz 

1. -*The Matsya, or Pish avatar, under which form Vishnu 
preserved Manu the ancestor of the present human race, during a 
universal deluge. 

2. — The Kdrma or Toitoise avatai. 

3. — 'The Vav&hu or Boar avatar. 

4. -*TheNara Simha or Man-lion avatar. 

5. — The Vamana or Dwarf avatar. 

6. — The Bhdrgava oi Parasu Rama, 

7. ^ — The R&ma Chendra or Kddanda Edma. 

8. -4A.S Krishna ; this is the most celebrated of his avatai*s, 
in which he is suj>posed to have been completely incarnate. 

9. — As Buddha, The brahmans consider Buddha to have 
been a delusive incarnation of Vishnu, assumed by him to induce 
the Asuras to abandon the Vedas, by which they lost their 
supremacy. 

10. — The White Horse, (yet foture) an account of each will be 
found under the separate heads. 

Avidbi-^-One of the twonty^eight Naiakas or hells enumerated 
in the V . P. They are all said to be situated beneath the earth and 
beneath the waters, 

Avidya— Ignorance. One of {he five afliictions of the Patan- 
jalu |>hUo6ophy. 

AW0yar-*In formw times, there existed among the Tamil 
people seven distinguh|ied sages, of whom four were women and 
|||i:oemen. Amoj^^hem Avveyar and Tiruvalluvar were the 
lanst celebrated. J^specting the other five, but little is known 
eUber of their tlieir writings. 
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Th^ pariii^iilars given respecting Avveyar too^ are so &buloas 
and so variously related in different books, that it is quite impoe-^ 
sible to come to any ti*ue and satisfactory results. I shall attempt 
to state such results as far as I can, and refer the reader for speci- 
mens of the native biography to the history of Kabilar, and to the 
extract translated from the Scanda Furauam as given in the ^siaiic 
Mesearches, 

Avveyar most probably flonrished in the reigns of the three cele- 
brated kings, Ukkiraporuvarithi P&ndian and the monarchs of the 
Seran and Sorhan kingdoms who were his contemporaries. In her 
history as still transmitted by oral tradition, there are many refer- 
ences to these kings, and to the fabulous miracles she performed 
before them. Her father seems to have been a Brahman and her 
mother an outcast, who were united to each other without being 
aware of the wide difFei'ence in their cast. Afterwards howc\ er, 
on finding it out, the Brahman determined as the only condition on 
which they should live together, that any children who might bo 
bom to them should be deserted immediately on their birth. 
Avveyar was their second female child, and was born, reared, and 
educated at a village iuhabited by Panars. (Tho business of the 
Panars was to attend on kings and celebmte their praises* But 
the race is now almost extinct.) 

If we may judge from her character and writings, Avveyar was 
educated by a Pauar with great care and talent. One thing is very 
evident, she must have possessed eminent natural abilities. From 
the numerous fables respecting her, we may gather that she was 
not only clover but that she exerted herself to do good. The 
excellent moral maxims she has left, tend for the most part to 
the promotion of good sentiments and good conduct. 

“Her principal productions now extant ai'O as follows ; Atihi- 
chuvadiKondre-Venthan,Muthuve(orVakkundun),Nal-Vali,Kalvi- 
Orluk-kam, Avve-Kerao, Avve-Kovl, Pilaiyar-Agaval, Ganapstlu- 
Xsiria-Virutham, and a number of detached verses : but probably 
lAome of her productions have been lost : she is reputed to have 
been very clever in ebemistry and medicine, and to have discovered 
the fabled panacea (oi Krtipa) by eatinj? wbicb ‘-he Int'd to the 
of 2 10 
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^^Her feme became widely spread abroad^ and whereva' she wenfe 
kings and nobles, the learned and the ignorant, alike snowed hof 
the highest respect, 

** Her productions arc imirersally read Some of them ai^e not 
pnly among the very first leading books put into the hands of 
children in almost every Tamil school, but are also greatly and 
Reservedly ofeteemed ” — Sf/^den. 

- Avyaya — A naipe of Puiu&ha o^ spnit, it means inconsumable. 

Awiha — The name of the eighteenth heaven of Buddhism. 

Ayftna — A period of six months, two Ayanas compose a year. 
The southern Ayana is a night and the northern a day of the gods. 
Twelve thousand divine years, each composed pf such days, con- 
stitute the period of four Yugas, or ages. The word is also used 
in the sense of hemisphere ; the uttara-ayana is the apparent course 
of the sun through the northern signs, and the dakshanayana js the 
southerly couise ; hence the northern and sputbern hemispheres 
appear to correspond with the two ayanas. 

Ayatayama — Texts of the Yajur-veda, lerealcd to Yajnawal- 
kya by the sun m the fonn of a horse ; the Texts thus impaited 
unknown to Vaisampayana. 

Ayati — One of the descendants of the daughters of Daksha 
who wei-e mairied to the Rishis. Lakshmi the biide of Vishnu 
was the daughter of Bhrigu by Kayati. They had also two sons, 
Dhiiri and Vidhatri, who mamed the two daughters of the illus- 
trious Meru, A^ah and Niryati ; and had by them each a son 
pamed Prana and Mrikanda, 

Ayodhya— The modem Oude, which is situated on the river 
Sarayu, the modern Gogra, about tliree hundred and fifty miles to 
fbe (mnth-east of Delhi. In the present day the city of Ayodhy4 
lips disiippeared, and little is to be seen of the ancient site beyond 
p altapeless heap of ruins, a mass of rubbish and jungle which 
attehshes along the southern bank of the Gogra river. But in 
tiino this city was one of the largest and most magnificent in 
Hindustan, and ih memory is slill pieservcd m every quartp} qf 


tbe ludiflu pentUBuIa. Its geographical position Is bighiy signifi* 
cant of the progress of Aryan invasion between two great epochs, 
namely, that of the war of Bh&rata, and that of the birth of Bima* 
In the Mah& Bh£rata the Aryans had apparently advanced no 
further towards tlie south-east than the neighbourhood of Delhi ; 
but in tlie B4m4yana they seem to have established a laige and 
substantial Raj in the veiy centre of Hindustan, and to have 
founded a metropolis which must ever be famous in the ancient 
Jlistoiy of India,” — Wheeler. 

The Rdmayana gives the following description of Ayodhya : 
“ The city of Ayodhya was full of people, and every one was 
healthy and happy, and every one was well fed upon the best of 
rice ; and every merchant in that city had storehouses filled with 
jewels from every quarter of the earth. The Brahmans constantly 
kept alive the sacrificial fire, and were deeply read in the Vedas 
and Vedingas, and were endowed with every excellent quality ; 
they were profusely generous, and were filled with truth, zeal and 
pompasbion, equal to the great sages, and their minds and passions 
were under perfect control. All these Brahman sages" had thi’ee 
classes of disciples ; first, the youths who served them as servants 
serve their masters ; then the students who were receiving instruc- 
tion ; and then the Brahm^charis who maintained themselves and 
their preceptors by collecting alms. Next to the Brahmans were 
the Kshalriyas, who were all warriors, and were constantly exer- 
cised in the practice of arms in the presence of the Mah&r&ja. 
After those were the Vaisyas, or merchants, who sold goods of 
every description, and who came from every corner of the earth. 
J^ast of all were the Sudras, who were ever engaged in devotion to 
the gods, and in the service of the Brahmans. Besides these there 
were jewellers and artificers, singing men and dancing women, 
chnrioteera and footmen, potters and smiths, painters and oilmen, 
sellers of flowers, end soUei's of betelnut. In all that city of well- 
fed and happy people, no man was without learning, or practised a 
calling th^t did not belong to his family or caste, or dwelt in a 
mean habitation, or was without kinsmen. There were no raisers, 
por liai'S, por thieves, nor tale-bearers, nor swindler^, nor boastei s . 
pone that wore arrogant, malevolent, mean, oi who lived a( 
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expenm ; and no mm who bad not abmdmce of children, 
or who lited less tbm a tlioasand jenreJ* 

Af0mrfkbJ8k--One of the sons of Kasyapa by Dann, hence 
teitned a D&nava* 

A 71 iaT 0 da*-^MedicaI science, as taught by Dhanwantari. 

Ayus — The eldest son of Vikrama and TJrvasi ; Vikramorvasi, 
or the Hero and the Nymphs, is the title of a second drama attri- 
buted to Ediid&sa. Urvasi was one of the nymphs of heaven, and 
when love for the king induced her to dwell on earth, she had 
been warned that so soon as the king should see a son of heis she 
must return. From fear of this she kept her infant’s birth con- 
cealed. Ayus was not seen by his father until he had grown up 
and was brought from the hermitage of the Ri‘^hi Chyavaua. 
His inauguration as vice king then took place in circumstances of 
great splendour. The rite being concluded a choi us was heard 
irithottt, invoking blessings upon Ayus — 

Son of the monarch the universe filling, 

Son of the god of the mist-shedding night, 

Son of the sage, whom the great Bialima ; willing, 
Called, with creation, to life and to light.” 

. and M. p. 205. 

AyutayuS — A descendant of the Kuru princes: also a king 
of Magadha, the name of one of the future kings of Magadha as 
enumerated in tl)e V. P,, p. 465. 
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Babhltl-yahaiia — The son of Aijunaby his wife Chitr&ugada, 
daughter of the B^ja of Manipura. Aijuua dwelt at Manipura 
for three years, aud then accordiug to previous arraugomeuts took 
leave of his wife aud son. When Babhru-vahana came of age and 
ascended the throne he is described as without an equal in prowess 
and manhood. Ills countiy was rich and prosperous ; his subjects 
virtuous, contented and happy . In the seventh adventure of the 
horse of Arjuna it is said that the horse was seized by Babhru* 
v^hana when it approached the city of Manipura, but on discover- 
ing that it belonged to his father Arjuna he restored the horse 
with many demonstrations of affection and respect. Arjuna how- 
ever considered that his son should not have restored the horse 
without a battle, and attributed it to cowardice, which led to a 
contest in which Arjuna was slain : when tlie tidings reached 
Chitr^ngada she wished to ascend a funeral pile. Arjuna was how- 
ever restored to life again. 

Badari— An extensive forest near Benares, celebrated as the 
scene of many mythical austerities. Krishna is said to have stood 

on the spacious Badari a hundred years with his arms aloft, on 
one foot, subsisting on air.” (O, S. T., Vol. iv). Of Arjuna it is 
said, “ Thou wast Nara in a former body, and with Nar&yana for 
thy companion didst perform dreadful austerity at Badari for o^any 
myriads of years.” (0. S. T., Vol. iv, p. 196). 

Badrayati--A city about fifty miles from Hastin&pfir, from 
wliich Bhima forcibly brought away the horse for the great 
Aswamedha sacrifice performed by Yudhishthira, after the great 
war. 

&bdlia8~There are twenty-eight kinds of badhas, which in the 
S&nkya system mean imperfections or disabilities, as defects of the 
senses, blindness, deafness, &c., defects of intellect, as incapacity, 
Ignorance, &c., and moral defects, as stubbornness, discontent, Ac. 
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Basbkyi— -Ooe of the mTongeis of the 
Vedas. PaiJa divided the Rig Veda, and gave the two Saohitas, 
or collections of hymns, to Indmpramati and to Bashkali. Bash- 
kali sub-divided his Sanhita into four, which he gave to his 
disciples Baudha, Agnim^thara, Yajnawalka and Fat'dsara ; and 
they taught these secondaiy shoots from the primitive branch. 

MdlbXlgBXBi^A descendant of Purn, son of Sudyumna ; called 
Bahuvidha in the Agni and Matsya Purinas. 

Bftlllila — 1, The name of one of the Prajupatis, V. P., p. 50 ; 
2, the name of a Prince killed by Abliimanyu, (Liuga. Parana) ; 
and 3, the name of one of the rivers enumerated in the V. P,, p. 183. 

B&hllldfSWa — The last but one of the kings of MlthiU, Ills 
son was Kriti, with whom terminated the family of Jauaka. 

BaJhupUtra — A Prajdpati who married two daughters of 
Baksha, their children were the four lightning*^, enumerated in 
Astrological works as brown, red, yellow and white ; portending 
severally, wind, heat, rain, famine. 

Bahurupa — One of the eleven Rudras, or lords of the three 
worlds. 

Bahwaswa-“Son of Mudgala, and fatiiei of Divodasa and 
Ahalya, 

Bsijiaraiia — One of the eight branches of Medical Science 
which treats of the use of aphrodisiacs. 

Balabhadra— See Balarama. 

BalaMulyas-^Pigmy sages, no bigger than a joint of the 
thumb, chaste, pious, resplendent as the sun, whose chariot they 
oonstantly surround. The wife of the sage Kratu Sannati, brought 
forth the sixty thousand Bdlakhiiyas ; another account says they 
vrere produced from the hair of Brahma. V. P. 

llltaiIttIBIQa-- An incarnation of a white hair of Brahma, born as 
ilieaouof Vasndeva ; by Devaki, but was transfeiTed from the latter 
to the wcinb of Rohini, the other wife of Vasudeva ; hence he was 
Ifae lialf4)rother of Krishna. He was brought up by Nanda, 
i|lkd U the patron of Agriculture ; the Yddavas, his tribe, being 
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properly herdsmen aud shepherds. He is oftea i^presented as 
armed with a ploughshare, and sometimes as canying a pestle- 
like club. By some he is regarded as the eighth avatar of Vifthjiu j 
hy others as an incarnation of the gi-eat serpent Ananta. He was 
of great strength and irascible temper. Ho diverted the coarse 
of the river Yamuna, and compelled it to attend him. The fierce 
and malignant demon Dhenuka, in the form of an ass, attacked 
Bala R^ma when he was a mere boy playing with Krishna ; B&ma 
seized him by both hind legs and whirled him round till he expired. 
On another occasion the Asura I*ralamba came to the boys and 
attempted to carry off Riraa, who however, so squeezed and beat 
the powerful demon that he fell upon the ground and expired. 
Many other exploits are related of him. Bala Rama was married 
to Revati, to whom he was attached and faithful. When Arjuna, 
by the connivance aud help of Krishna, stole away his sister 
SubadhrOy R^ma collected his retainers and set out in pursuit ; 
but the matter was made up by the intervention of Krishna. One 
of the last feats of his prowess was the destruction of the dreadful 
Asura Dwivida, in the form of an ape. Shortly aftewards Bala 
Rima resumed the form of Sesha. V. P. 

Bali— A celebrated Daitya, the son of Virocliana, who rose to 
such an eminence in power that Indra and the other gods had to 
apply for the interference of Vishnu to protect them from the 
destructive efiects of Bali’s rule. The Mahabhdrata gives the 
following legend respecting Bali, as related by Viswamitra to the 
two young princes, Rama aud Lakslimaua, when they visited his 
bei'mitage ; — 

“In ancient days, before the glorious Vishnu became incarnate 
as the Dwarf, this was his holy hermitage, and here^he practised 
sacred austerities as an example to all others. And it came to 
pass that Bali, the mighty Baja of tlie Asuras, conquered Indra 
and the gods ; and the gods came to tliis hermitage and prayed to 
Vishnu for succour : And Vishnu was born on earth in the form 
of a Dwarf, aud he assumed the dress of a mendicant, and weut to 
the abode of (Bali, and prayed Bali to give him as much earth as 
be could step over in three steps ; And Bali granted his request ; 

10 
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then took upon himself a mighty form, and took tlirco 

8tcps ; and the first step covered the earth, and the second covered 
tlio heavens, and the third was on the head of Bali : And Vislinu 
hound Bali, and sent him and all his legions to the realms lx*low 
the earth, and once more restored the universe to the rule of Indra.’* 

The meaning of this myth is not very obvious. It is said to have 
originated in an obscure Vedie idea that Vi^hhu a^ the 8nn took 
thiec steps ; viz., fir^t, on the earth at his rising ; secondly, in the 
heavens at noonday ; and thirdly, on the uiider^world at liis setting. 
(See WiKon’s Big Veda, Vol. 1, p. o3, note,) The Icgcmd however 
is exceedingly popiihu’, probably on account of tht* successful tricl; 
played against the giant ; and a fesli\al i-5 still cc‘lehrat(‘d in inenK»ry 
of the so-called cv(‘nt. 

Ball tlicn hocnine the .So\er(‘ign of Batala. Ift' i^ said t<j have 
had a imndred son^\ 

Bali —The monkey cliieftain ot Kl■^Ilkilldy;^ ; In* had treated his 
brother Sugidva with great ciuelty, and on the latUa* securing tlie 
friendsiiip of llama lh(‘y both jn-oceedf d to Kishkindya, wh(*r<* Bali 
was killed by Rama, ami Sngriva in^talN'd as sovereign of Ki^li- 
kindyii. 

Bana—TliO of the liumlr(‘d «>oii-. ef Bali. He bail a 

tlioiisand arm^. [lis duuglittr Tshu having sctoi Patvati ‘-jiorting 
✓ 

with her lord 8amhhn, wa*- iii^jured with a wisli foi similar dalli- 
ance, lYirvati promisetl liei a Imshami, who sliould ajjpeai to lira 
ill a dream on a <*eiiain niglit. Tiiis came to pass, and by the 
magic power of her companion Ciiitraiekka, the person she had 
beheld in her dream, Anirud<lha, ((j. v.) was <‘onveye<l from 
DwJiraka to her apartm(‘Jit‘« in the palace. This led to the contest 
narrated in tlie article Anirmldha, when Bana woumle<l KrisJiiia, 
but afterwards lost his tliousand arms ami was nearly killed by 
Kj'iblma. 

Bailddhas — Those who take nothing upon authority and a<lmit 
nothing that ctumot he prov(*d ; oi it is explained, those who by 
argument cast a doubt upon tin* (dfa'acy of acts of devotion, 

Bandhayanas Followeis n| a hianch of the Vaja^aneiyi, m 
white Yaju^h. 



Bandhya — A disciple ofBashkala, who made him a teacher of 
a portion of the Sinihita of the Rig Veda. 

Basava--~TliG nanm of a t)ull iu the Canaresc and Telugii 
languages, and applied to Nandi the vehicle of Siva. 

Basava — Tlie founder of tlie Lingait sect. He ^vah originally 
nil Aradhyn hralnnan, and evidently n man of great independency of 
iniml ami possessed of great moral courage. He was born about 
the middle of tin* eleventh century, in a village to the east of 
Bijapiir in tluj Colle(‘tora1e of Kalladighee. “Having become prime 
minister at the Court of Kalayana, the capital of a great empire, 
which tlieii stretched from ocean to ocean, h(‘ succeeded gradually 
in founding a new sect, called the Lingait, from it« votaries weal- 
ing lh(‘ Linga, which tliey consuka* to he tin* true symix)! of the 
Cr(‘ative <ii\ ine ]K)Wcr. This great pueeess may be attributed to 
two, perlia])s tliree cauM‘s, Basava had gnait ]Knver, popularity and 
inthienc{‘, from his higli ‘-taiit»n in life. Converts from Jainism to 
Lingailism wen' unduly fa\ou‘d, though lhasava’s muster, king 
Bajal, still remained a Jain. Hasa\a is said to liavo connived al 
th(‘ intercours(‘ the king had with a l^oauliful sistei', and liad great 
]>f)wer over him. IV^cuniary assi^>lanco was largely given to itineiani 
priests of the s(*ct who wont about preacliing to tl)e jieople. 
The secoml eause of LasavaS success was that be addres^-ed 
Litnself chiefly to the lower cl^\s'^es. These were ilattercd l^y the 
prosjiect ^)j’ tlicir social position ])eing imju’oved if they embraced 
the luwv religi(Ui. And indeeil taking the Linga and becoming 
a Lingait, was according to tlie ideas oi' tlic Hindus, a stop iu 
advance. For (he great privilege of wearing this &a<Ted symbol on 
the body had been to that time couiiued exclusively to the 
brahmans. In fact ^asa^aa^ first merely introduced the peculiai 
Linga worship, as it was performed by the Aradliya brahmans, to 
whom he ivimbclf belonged, among the dit}i*reiit classes of Madras. 

“ The spread of tlu' sect wa.s wdde and vajiid, so that even in the 
ueighbouriiig Tchnju countries, many became the wui- 

shippers of Basava ; and liooks regarded as sacred, still extant, 
were wTitten in tlioso tongues in honor of him. The kinglunvevcr 
disapproved of this great change. He hated ami ptu’^'OCutcd 
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the Liugaits» This led to his assassination in his own palace, by 
two fanatic Lingaits, who it is said were encouraged by Basava* 
A civil war then broke out, and the empire of Kalyina fell to 
pieces. Basava was thus the cause of great revolutions in the 
Deccan, It was to be expected that such a man would, after the 
lapse of sometime, be deified by credulous men, and the raal facts 
of his history obscured by a mass of legendary lore.” — Woerth, 

Basava Purana — The Purina that narrates the life of Basava, 
the founder or restorer of the Jangaraa sect. Professor II. II. 
Wilson places the date of the events it records in the early part of 
the eleventh century. 

Busava’s parents were both devout worshippers of Siva. In 
recompense of their piety, Nandi, the bull of 8iva, was boin on 
earth as their son, becoming incarnate ]>y command of Siia, on 
his learning from Narada the decline of the Saiva faith and 
prevalence of other less orthodox systems of religion. The child 
was denominated after the Basra or Basava, the bull of the deity. 
On his arriviug at the age of investiture he refused to assume the 
thread ordinarily worn by brahmans, or to acknowledge any Guru 
except IswARA or Siva. lie then departed to the town of 
KaJydn, the capital of Bijala or Vijala Raya, and obtained in 
marriage Gangdmbd, the daughter of the Dandandyak, or minister 
of police. From thence he repaired to Sangameivara, where he 
received from Sangamehara Svdmi initiation in tlie tenets of the 
Vira Saiva faitln lie was invited back fiom this place to succeed 
his father-in-law upon his decease in the oflice he had held. 

After his return to Kalydn, his sister, who was one of his first 
disciples, was delivered of a son, Chemia Basava, who is uotunfre- 
quently confounded with his uncle, and regarded, perhaps more 
correctly, as Ihe founder of the sect. 

After recording these events the work enumerates various 
marvellous actions performed by Basava and several of his disciples, 
such as converting grains of corn to pearls — discovering hidden 
treasures — feeding multitudes — healing the sick and restoring Hie 
dead to life. The following are some of the anecdotes narrated in 
the Parana : — 

Basava having made himself remaikable for the profuse bounties 
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he bestowed upon the Jangnmas^ helping himself from the Royal 
Treasury for that purpose, the other ministers reported his conduct 
to Bijala^ who called upon him to account for the money in his 
eliarge. Basava smiled, and giving the keys of the Treasury to 
the king, requested him to examine it, which being done, the 
amount was found wholly uiidimiuished. Bijala thereupon caused 
it to bo proclaimed, that whoever calumniated Basava should have 
his tongue cut out. 

A Jangama^yflio cohabited with a dancing girl, sent a slave for 
his allowance of rice to tlie house of Basava, where the messenger 
saw the wife of the latter, and on liib leturn reported to the dancing 
girl the inaguiricencc of her attire. The mistress of the Jangama 
was filled with a longing for a similar dress, and the Jangama 
having no other means of gratifying her, repaired to Basava, to beg 
of him his wife’s garment. Basava immediately stripped Gaugamb^, 
Ids wife, and other dresses springing fiom her body, lie gave them 
all to the Jangama. 

"A person of the name of Kanapa^ who regularly worshipped the 
image of Kkamkesvaka, imagining the eyes of the deity were 
affected, plucked out his own, and placed them in the sockets of 
the figure. Siva, pleased with his devotion, restored his worship- 
per his eyes. 

A devout Sffivd named Maliddevala Machdya, who engaged to 
wash for all tlic JangamaSy ha\ing killed a child, the Raja ordered 
Basava to have him secured and punished ; but Basava declined 
undertaking the duty, as it would be unavailing to offer any harm to 
the worshippers of Siva. Bijala persisting, sent his servants to 
seize and tie him to the legs of an elephant, but Machdya caught 
the elephant by the trunk, and dashed him and his attendants to 
pieces. lie then proceeded to attack the R^ja, who being alarmed 
applied to Basava, and by his advice humbled himself before 
the offended Jangama. Basava also deprecated his wrath, and 
Machdya being appeased, forgave the king and restored the 
elephant and the guards to life. 

A poor Jangama having solicited aims of Kvmardyu, one of 
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Basnva’s chief disciples, the latter touched the stones about them 
witli his staff, and converting them into gold, told the Jangama to 
help himself 

The work is also in many places addressed to the Jainas in the 
shape of a dialogue between some of the Jangama saints, and the 
members of that faith, in which the former narrate to the hitter 
instances of the superiority of the Saiva religion, and the falsehood 
of the Jain faith, which appears to have been that of Bijala Raya 
and the greai pait of the population of Kalydna. In order to con- 
vert them, Ekdnta Ramdya, one of Basava’s disciples, cut off his 
head in their presence, and then marched live days in solemn pro- 
cession through and round the city, and on the fifth day replaced 
his head upon his shoulders. The Jain Pagodas were thereupon, 
it is said, destroyed by the Jangamas. It does not appear, how- 
ever, that the king was made a convert, or that he approved of tho 
principles and conduct of his minister. lie seems, on the contrary, 
to have incurred his death by attempting to repress tlie extension 
of the Vira Saiva belief. Difleient authorities, although tliey 
disagree as to tho manuei' in which Bijala was destroj^cd, concur 
in stating the fact : tho following account of tho trausuction is from 
the Basava Puruiia : — 

In tho city of Kalydna wore two devout worshippers of Siva, 
named Allaya and Madhuvaya. They fixed their faith firmly on 
the divinity they adored, and assiduously reverenced their spiritual 
preceptor, attending upon Basava whithersoever he ivent. The 
king, Bijala^ well knew their merits, but closed his eyes to their 
superiority, and listening to the calumnious accusations of their 
enemies, commanded the eyes of Allaya and Madhuvaya to be 
plucked out. The disci])les of Basava, as well as himself, were 
highly indignant at the cruel treatment of these holy men, and 
leaving to Jagaddeva tho task of putting Bijala to death, and 
denouncing imprecations upon the city,t]iey departed from Kalydna^ 
Basava fixed his residence at Sangamesvara. 

Mavkayay Bommidevayay Kinnaray Kannathuy Bommadevay 
KakayOy Masanayay Kolakila Bommadevay Kesirajayay Mathira^^ 
jayoy and others, announced to the people that the fortunes of 
Bijala had passed away, as indicated by portentous signs ; and 
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accordingly the crows crowed in the night, jackals howled by day ; 
the sun was eclipsed, storms of wind and rain came on, the earth 
shook, and darkness overspread the heavens. The inhabitants of 
Kalydna were filled with terror. 

When Jagaddevn repaired home, his mother met him, and told 
him that when any injury had been done to a disciple of tlie Saiva 
faith, his fellow should avenge him or die. When Daksha treated 
Siva with contumely, Pauvaii threw herself into the fiames, and 
so, under the wrong offered to the sainth, ho should not sit down 
contented : thus saying, she gave him food at the door of his man- 
sion. Thither also came M allay a and Bommaya^ two others of the 
saints, and they partook of Jagaddeims meal. Then smearing 
their bodies with holy aslie^, they took up the spear, and sword, 
and shield, and marched together against Bijola. On their way a 
bull appeared, whom they knew to bo a form of Basava^ came to 
their aid, and the bull went first even to the court of the king, 
goring any one that came in their way, and opening a clear path 
for them. Thus they reached the coui t, and put Bijala to death 
iu the midst of all his com tiers, and then they danced, and pro- 
claimed the cause why they had put the king to death. Jagaddeva 
on his way back, recalling the words of his mother, stabbed himself. 
Then arose dissension iu the city, and the people fought amongst 
themselves, and horses with 'horses, and elephants with elephants, 
until, agreeably to the curse denounced upon it by Basava and his 
disciples, Kalydna was utterly destroyed. 

Basava continued to reside at Sangamesvara, convorsiug with 
his disciples, and communing with the divine Essence, and he 
expostulated with Siva saying: ‘By thy command have I, and 
thy attendant train, come upon earth, and thou hast promised to 
recall us to thy presence when our task was accomplished.’ Then 
l^iVA and Parvatx came forth from the Sangamesvara Lingam^ 
and were visible to Basava^ who fell on the ground before them. 
They raisetl him, and led him to the sanctuary, and all three dis- 
appeared iu the presence of the disciples, and they praised their 
master, and flowers fell from the sky, and then the disciplos spread 
themselves abroad, and made known the absorption of Basava into 
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the emblemof Siva.’— Collect^y VoL 2ndi Hilakamra 
MSS. [pp* 3-12.] ; WilsorCs Works, VoL /, jt>. 223. 

Becrbhoom — Properly Vir-bliumi, the hero-Jand. Ou the 
frontier of Lower BengaJ, between tlic lofty plateau of Central 
India, and the valley of the Ganges. This country was the theatre 
of one of the primitive sfruggles of Indian history. It stood as 
the outpost of the Sansci it race, on the west of Lower Bengal, and 
had to bear the sharp oollibions of Aryan civilization, with the 
ruder types prevailing among the aborigines. On its inhabitants 
devolved, dining three thonbaiid ypar«5, the duty of holding the 
passes between the highlands and the \ alley of the Ganges. To 
this day they are a manlier race than their kinsmen of the plains, 
and from the beginning of history, one of the two kingdoms has 
borne the name of Mala-bhumi, the country of tlie Wrestlers, — 
the other the appellation of Vir-bhumi, the Hero-land. — Hunter, 
Rural Bengal. 

Bonares — The sacred eily of the Hindus. It is called K4si, 
V^ran^si, Alimukta. It was once destroyed by the discus of 
Krishna. ‘‘The whole of a city tliat was inaccessible to gods, 
was wrapped in flames by the discus of Haii, and w^as totally 
destroyed.” V. P., Chap, xxxiv. “ The term Kasi, denomi- 
nating, if not a city, a people and its chieftains, occurs repeatedly 

in Sanscrit works of all but the highest antiquity The 

kingdom of the Kasis and its rulers, as is evinced by the fioquency 
of reference to them, enjoyed fiom distant ages, more or less of 
notoriety ; and this is substantially .all that tlio Hindu memorials 
teach us. The Pur^nas specify but one dynasty of Kusi kings ; a 
goodly catalogue, beginning in the most authoritative of those 
works, with the son of Kd'-a. To Kusa, by a lapse of pcrliaps two 
centuries, succeeded Divodasa, in whose leign Buddhism seems 
still to have been acting on the aggressive. In this synchronism 
there is no discernible improbability ; and with some likelihood it 
embodies an historic fact. A reflection of actual events may 
likewise be afforded in the story of the burning of Vai-dnasi by the 
discus of Vishnu.” — Halt. 

BhSbdra — The name of one of the many wives of Vasiideva. 
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Bhadrabahu — A son of Vasudeva by his wife Rdhinf. 

BhadrabahU — The author of the Kalpa Sutra, the most sacred 
religious work of the Jainas. He lived in the early part of the 
fifth centuiy of the Christian era, but nothing is known of his 
personal history, though his work is held in such reverence. 

Bhadracliara-**A son of Krishna by his wife Bukmini. 

Bhadrad6ah~*A son of Vasudeva by his wife Devaki. He 
and his five brothers were killed by Kansa. 

Bhadrakali — A Rudra sprung from the auger of Devi, and 
sent by Siva to destroy the sacrifice of Daksha, V. P., Chap. viii. 

Bhadrasana — The posture in which the Yogi is directed to 
sit when engaged in meditation : viz., to cross his legs underneath 
him and to lay hold of his feet on each side with his hands. 

Bhadrasena — One of the six sons of Vasudeva, who were 
killed by Kansa. 

Bhadrasrenya — A Yadava prince, the son of Mahishmat. lie 
is said to have had a hundred sons, all of whom but one, Durdama, 
were slain by Divod^sa, the Raja of Bcnai es. Durdama was spared, 
being an infant ; and he lived to recover his patrimonial possessions. 

Bhadraswa — ^A country to the cast of Meru, and Kctumala 
on the west ; and between these two is the region of Ilavrita. 
Four great lakes are near, the waters of which are partaken of by 
the gods. Bhadraswas is one of the eight varshas or countries 
described as places of perfect enjoyment, where happiness is 
spontaneous and uninterrupted. In them there is no vicissitude, no 
dread of decrepitude or death, there is no distinction of virtue 
or vice, no difference of degree as better or worse, nor any of the 
effects produced in this region by the revolutions of ages. 

Bhadravinda'-A son of Krishna, who is said to have had in 
all one hundred and eighty thousand. 

Bhaga— One of the twelve Adityas ; in the Manwantara of 
Vaivaswata. 

Bbaga— 'An Aditya ; the fifth of the eight sons of Aditi. 
His eyes were knocked out by Rudra (biva). ‘‘ Riuha of dreadful 

11 
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power then ran up to the gods, and in hU rage knocked oat the 
eyes of Bhaga with a blow, and incensed, assaulted Piishan with 
his foot, and knocked out his teeth as he was eating the pnrodnsa 
offering/^* Sec Savitri. 

Bhagavat‘*-“Vishnu. The Supreme Being. The letter JBk 
implies the cherisher and supporter of the universe. By ga is 
understood tlio leader, impeller, or creator. The dissyllable Bhaga 
indicates the six properties, dominion, might, gloiy, splendour, 
wisdom and dispassion. The purport of the letter va is, that 
elemental spirit in which all beings exist, and which exists in all 
beings. And thus this gi*eat word Bhagavat is the name of 
Vasudeva, who is one with the Supremo Brahma, and of no one 
else. V. P., Book vi, Chapter 5, 

Bhagavata—The name of a Parana, generally placed the fifth 
in all the lists, but the Padma Purana ranks it as the eighteenth, 
as the extracted substance of all the rest. According to the usual 
specification it consists of eighteen thousand sldkas distributed 
amongst three hundred and thirty-two chapters, divided into twelve 
skandas or books. The Bhagavata is a work of great celebrity in 
India, and exercises a more direct and powerful influence on the 
opinions and feelings of the people than perhaps any other of the 
Puranas. For an analysis of its contents, see Professor Wilson’s 
Preface to the V. P. 

Bliagfavat Oita — The Bhagavat Gita is an episode of the 
Mah^bh^rata, the great epic poem of India, which, from its popu- 
larity and extent, corresponds with the Iliad among the Greeks. 
The leading stoiy occupies only about a fourth part of the entire 
work ; numerous episodes and legends, chiefly didactic, and believed 
to be interpolations of a later date, moke up the other three-fourths 
of the poem. The whole forms a collection of the traditions of 
the early history of the Aiyan people during their first settlement 
in India. 

According to the legendary history of India two dynasties were 
originally dominant in the north, called Solar and Lunar, under 


Mtth, 0. S. Tm YqI iv. p. 108, 
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whom numerous petty princes held authority, and to whom they 
acknowledged fealty. The most famous Rija of the Lunar mce, 
who reigned in Hastinapui’a or ancient Delhi, was Bharata, who is 
designated a Maha Kdja, and whose Eaj is said to have included all 
the kingdoms of the eai*th. To this day the whole continent of 
India is known to the Hindus by the name of Bharata-varsha, or 
tlie counUy of Bharata. 

The Kauravas and Pandavas were descendants of Bharata. 
Duryddhana and his brothers were the leaders of the Kauravas or 
elder branch of the tribe ; and the five Pandava princes, Yudhish- 
thira, Bhima, Arjuna, Nakula and Sahadeva, those of the Pandava 
or younger branch. The latter had been banished from their 
country, and after long wanderings and many hardships, they 
collected their friends around them, and with the help of the 
neighbouring Rajas mustered a great army, and prepared to 
attack their oppressors, who had also assembled their forces* 

The hostile armies met on the plain of Kuruksheira. Bhishma 
had the command of the Kaurava faction ; Bhima was the General 
of the other party. The scene of the Bhagavat Gita now opens, 
and remains throughout the same — the field of battle. The poem 
is in the form of a discourse between the Avatar Krishna, and liis 
friend and pupil Arjuna. The fight began with a \olIoy of arrows 
from both sides ; when Arjuna desired Krishna to draw up the 
chariot in the space between the two armies, while he examined tlio 
lines of the enemy. Krishna, who acted as charioteer, did so, and 
pointed out in those lines the numerous relatives of his friend. 
Arjuna, seeing his relatives drawn up in battle array, was suddenly 
struck with compunction at the idea of fighting his way to a 
kingdom through the blood of his kindred, and declared that he 
w^ould rather be killed himself than continue to fight Uiem. 
Krishna replied in a long metaphysical dialogue, full of fine 
passages, the moral of wliich is iliat as Aijuna belongs to the 
militaiy caste, his duty is to fight. He said that the renunciation 
of the world ought not to involve the avoidance of action, or the 
neglect of professional duties. Ho then gave a full and most 
curious exposition ol‘ the half-mythological, half-philosophical 
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pantheism of the Brahmans, and a general view of the mystic 
theology of the Hindus ; following with some modification the 
theories of what is termed the S&nkhya School of Philosophy, 

A. W. Schlegel calls this episode ‘‘the most beautiful, and 
perhaps the only truly philosophical poem that the whole range of 
litei’aturo known to us has produced.’' Dean Milmau says, “It 
reads like a noble fragment of Empedocles or Lucretius, introduced 
into the midst of an Homeric epic.” “ In point of poetical con- 
ception,” ho adds, “ there is something singularly striking and 
magnificent in the introduction of this solemn discussion on the 
nature of the godhead and the destiny of man in the midst of the 
fury and tumult in which it occurs.” 

Arjuna is overruled, if not convinced, by the arguments of the 
god ; the fight goes on, and the Pandavas gain a complete victory 
over their opponents. 

The Bhagavat Gita was first translated into English by Sir 
Charles Wilkins, and published by the East India Company, with 
an Introduction by the then Governor-General of India, Warren 
Hastings. It was eagerly received in Europe, and translated into 
the French, German and Russian languages. Schlegel published 
an excellent Latin version.* More recently a new English transla- 
tion has been published by Mr. J. Cockburn Thompson, with 
valuable notes. 

Bhagiratha — The son of Raja Dilipa, who spent a thousand 
years in severe austerities upon a mountain, by which he propitiated 
Brahma and Siva, and brought the Ganges to the earth ; and with 
it watered the ashes of the sixty thousand sons of Sagara, who 
were at once restored to life, purified by the sacred water from all 
their sins, and ascended to heaven. 

“ Soon as the flood their dust bedewed, 

Their spirits gained beatitude. 

And all in heavenly bodies dressed, 

Bose to the skies’ eternal rest. 


*The Bhagavat Gftain Sanscrit, Canarese and English, with Schlegel’s Latin 
vernon, and Humboldt’s Essay on the Philosophy of the Gfta, was published in 
1847 by the Editor of this Volume. 
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Then thus to king Bhagirath said, 

Brahma, when, coming at the head 
Of all his bright celestial train, 

He saw those spirits freed from stain : 

‘ Well done! great Prince of men, well done ! 

Thj kinsmen bliss and heaven have won.’ 

The sons of Sagar mighty-souled, 

Are with the Blest, as Gods, enrolled.” 

— Griffiths^ Ramdyan, 

Bhagirathi — A name of the Ganges in consequence of having 
been brought to the earth by Bhagiratha. 

Bhaimyekadasi — The eleventh lunar day of the light half of 
Magha ( 1 0th Februaiy.) This is also a festival of traditional origin, 
said to have been first observed by Bhima, one of the Pandu princes, 
in honor of Vishnu, according to the instructions of Vasudeva, 
Every eleventh lunar day, it may be observed, is held in extra- 
vagant veneration by the Hindus, but more particularly by the 
Vaishnavas. Fasting on the eleventh is declared to be equally 
efficacious with a thousand aswamedhas, and eating during its 
continuance as heinous a sin as parricide, or the murder of a 
spiritual teacher. This extravagance demonstrates its sectarian 
character, and consequently its more modern origin. The notion 
may have grown, however, out of particular appropriations of the 
lunar day, when the eleventh was set apart, as in the present case, 
to the adoration of Vishnu. — Wilson, 

Bhairava — An inferior manifestation of some portion of Siva, 
with the idea of severity or cruelty. A Bhairava has the head of 
a dog. There are eight Bhairavas named respectively, Asitanga, 
Buru, Chanda, Krodha, Unmatta, Kupati, Bhishana, Sanhara, all 
indicative of something fearful. 

Bhajamaxia--A son of Andhaka, according to all the best 
authorities ; the Agni makes him the son of Babhru. 

Bhajina — A son of Satwata. 

— A son of NAbhiga, who had carried off and 
married the daughter of a Vaisya, in consequence of which he was 
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degraded to tlie same caste, and deprived of bis share of the patri- 
monial sovereignty, which his son and successor, Bhalandana, after- 
wards recovered, 

BhdR&da, Bhallaka, Bhallatta — A king of Hastin&pura, 
the last of the race of Hastin, who had founded the city ; which 
was destroyed by the encroachments of the Ganges. 

Bhanu — A son of Krishna and Satyabhama. 

Bhantt — The daughter of Dak&ha, wife of Kasyapa, who 
became one of the ten wives of Dharma. 

BhanUS — The sons of Bhanu, who became suns, and deities 
presiding over moments of Muhurtta. 

* BhaniUUat — A prince, the son of Kusadhwaja, king of Ka&i or 
Benares ; or according to the Ramiyana of Sankasya. 

Bharadwaja — A sage, the son of Vrihaspati, who being aban- 
doned by his natural parent was brought by the Maruts or winds 
to Bharata, who called the child Vitatha (unprofitable) in allusion 
to the birth and loss of his previous nine sons. Bharata had by 
different wives nine sons who were put to death by their own 
mothers, because Bharata remarked that they bore no resemblance 
to him, and the women were afraid that he would therefore desert 
them. From Bharadwaja, a Brahman by birth and king by adop- 
tion, descended Brahmans and Kshatriyas, the children of two 
fathers. 

Bharadwaja — One of the eight celebrated Rishis, the reputed 
father of Drona. His hermitage was at Praydgu, the modern 
Allahabad ; he is said to have dwelt there surrounded by a band of 
Brahman disciples, ‘ who lead the ideal life of austerity, sacrifice, 
and devotion, which is so frequently described and lauded by 
Brahmanical bards.’ He received Rima and Sita when they set 
ficu'th on their exile, and recommended the hill Chitra-kuta as a 
residence. The Rdmayana says, *the great Bharadwdja com- 
manded Bharata to bring his whole army to the hermitage that he 
might feast them.’ 

‘Bring all thy host,’ the hermit cried, 

And Bharat, to his joy, complied. 
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Then to the chapel went the sire, 

Where ever burnt the sacred fire, 

And first, in order due, with sips 
Of water purified his lips : 

To Visvakarma then he prayed. 

His hospitable feast to aid : 

‘ Let Visvakarmd hear my call, 

The God who forms and fashions all : 

A mighty banquet I provide, 

Be all my wants this day supplied. 

Lord Indra at their head, the three 
Who guard the worlds I call to me : 

A mighty host this day I feed, 

Be now supplied me every need. 

Let all the streams that eastward go, 

And those whose waters westering flow, 
Both on the earth and in the sky, 

Flow hither and my wants supply. 

Be some with ardent liquor filled, 

And some with wine from flowers distilled, 
While some their fresh cool streams retain 
Sweet as the juice of sugar-cane. 

I call the Gods, I call the band 
Of minstrels that ai'ound them stand : 

1 call the Hdhd and Huhii, 

I call the sweet Visvivasu. 

I call the heavenly wives of these 
With all tlie bright Apsarascs, 

Alambusha of beauty rare, 

The charmer of the tangled hair, 

Ghritichi and Visvichx fair, 

Hema and BhimA sweet to view, 

And lovely Ndgadanti too, 

And all the sweetest nymphs who stand 
By Indra or by Brahm&’s hand — 

I summon these with all then* tmin 
And Tumburu to lead the strain. 
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The troops of Bharat saw amazed 
What Visvakarma’s ait had raised. 

On every side, five leagues around, 

All smooth and level lay the ground, 

With fresh green grass that charmed the sight 
Like sapphires blent with lazulite. 

There the Wood-apple hung its load, 

The Mango and the Citron glowed. 

The Bel and scented Jak were there. 

And Aonld with fruitage fair. 

There, brought from Northern Kuru, stood, 

Rich in delights, tlie glorious wood. 

And many a stream was seen to glide 
With flowering trees along its side. 

There mansions rose with four wide halh. 

And elephants and chargers’ stalls. 

And many a house of royal state, 

Triumphal arc and bannered gate. 

With noble doorways, sought the sky, 

Like a pale cloud, a palace high, 

Which far and wide rare fragrance shed. 

With wreaths of white en-garlanded. 

Square was its shape, its halls were wide, 

With many a seat and couch supplied, 

Drink of all hinds, and every meat 

Such as celestial Gods might eat. — Griffiths^ Rdmdyan. 

In some of the vernacular versions of the RimAyana the sage is 
represented as having provided a similar entertainment for the 
great army of monkeys and bears, 

BhfitT&dWdj&S — Inhabitants of the northern regions according 
the Vi»yu, but Professor Wilson says they might be thought 
be religious fraternities from the sages Ati*i and Bharadwija. 

Bharadwaji — A deep river in Malwa, included in the V, P, list. 

Bbaram — A lunar asterism in Nagavithi, the first Vithi in 
Ahivatha, or the northern Avasthina, 
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Bharata-*Scc MaMbharata. 

Bharata — The eldest of the hundred sons of Rishabha^ prince 
of Himahwa. Rishabha having ruled with equity and wisdom, and 
celebrated many sacrificial rites, resigned the sovereignty of the 
earth to the heroic Bharata. Bharata having religiously discharged 
the duties of his station, resigned the kingdom to his son Samati, a 
most virtuous prince ; and abandoned his life at the holy place 
Salagrtoa to become an ascetic. Ilis thoughts wero now wholly 
on (toJ ; his conduct was distinguished by kindness, and he 
etfected in the highest degree the entire control over his mind. 

On one occasion wdiile bathing, a doc, being frightened by a 
lion, suddenly brought forth a fawn, and f(*ll into the river. 
Bharata took the fawn to his hermitage and tended it with great 
care. His affection for it became so strong that it distracted 
his mind and interrupted his devotions. He at last died watched 
by the deer, with tears in its eyes. He was afterwards bom again 
as a deer with the faculty of recollecting his former life ; this gave 
him a distaste for the world and he again repassed to the holy 
place S^lagrdma. Upon his death he was next born as a brahman, 
still retaining the memory of his prior existence. Possessed of all 
true wisdom ho beheld soul as contra-distiuguished from matter, 
(Prakriti) ho beheld the gods and all other beings as the same in 
reality. This led him to disregard all castes and distinctions, and 
his conduct was so extraordinary that lie was thought to be idiotic, 
and was treated with neglect or contempt : he worked in the fields, 
and on one occasion was pressed as a palankeen bearer for the Rija 
of Sauvira : being rebuked for his awkwardness, he replied and 
entered into a dialogue with the king, who soon discovered his 
merits. Bharata then expounded the nature of existence, the aim 
and object of life, and the identification of individual with univer- 
sal spirit. The king then opened his eyes to truth and abandoned 
the notion of distinct existence. Bharata also obtained exemption 
from future birth. V. P. 

Bharata — One of the four sons of Dasaratha and Kaikeyi. In 
youth he was sent to Girivraja, with his undo Yudhijit. He was 
there educated in the house of his grandfather Rija Aswapati. 

12 
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During his absence from Ayddhya, his brother Bima was installed 
as Yuvaiija (heir apparent). On the death of the Mah& Bdja he 
returned to Ayddhya and was deeply grieved when he ascertained 
that his mother, in order to secure the kingdom to him, had 
effected the exile of Rima whose right to the R^j he loudly pro- 
claimed. He then went to Chitrakiita, where Rdma resided, and 
offered to go into exile himself if Bama would take the kingdom. 
It was at length decided that R4ma should ascend the throne after 
the fourteen years of exile had expired, and Bharata determined to 
govern Kosala in the name of BAma. This he did by carrying 
away a pair of shoes which had been worn by Rama, and which he 
treated as symbolical of Rama’s presence. 

Bharata — ^In the Bhagavat Gita a patronymic from Bharata, 
applied to Ai;juna as his descendant. Arjuna is also called Prince 
of the Bharatas, and best of the Bharatas. 

Bharata — “ The son of Rdja Dushyanta and Sakuntala. The 
legend of his birth forms the ground-work of Kalidasa’s drama of 
Sakuntala, or the Lost Ring. The R^ja was hunting in the forest 
when he saw Sakuntala, a brahman’s daughter, and fell in love with 
her. He induced her to accept him as her husband by a Gandharva 
mamage, and giving her his ring as a pledge of his troth. She 
afterwards gave birth to a son who was named Bharata, but having 
lost the ring, the Raja in the absence of such evidence, conve- 
niently forgot his engagement to marry the daughter of a priest. ^ 
Ultimately when the ring was found, and he cither saw or heard of 
the exploits of Bharata in taming lions, he acknowledged the young 
hero to be his son and made the mother his chief BAni.” , 

There is no reliable information as to the extent of the king- 
dom of Bharata, but his wonderful doings and the greatness of his 
empire, have been set forth in the most extravagant terms. To 
this day India is known to the Hindus by the name of Bharata- 
varsha, or the countiy of Bharata. The Kshatriya bards declaimed 
that the R^as of Bharata were descended from the moon, and that 
one of their number conquered Indra, the ruler of the gods.’^ All 
that is really known is that an Aryan empire was established by 
Bharata amidst an aboriginal population. The original seat of the 
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empire wa$ at the site now occupied by the ruins of Takh-i-Bahi, 
in the country of the Yusufzais to the northward of Peshdwar. 

Bharata-varsha — An ancient name for northern India, which 
was divided into nine portions. 

Bharifa — A prince, the son of Vainahotra, descended from 
Alarka- 

Bhargas, Bhargavas— A people of the east subdued by Bhima. 

Bhargabhumi— The son of Bharga, the prince who is said to 
have promulgated the four rules of caste. 

Bharika — A son of Krishna and Satyabhama. 

Bhartri'hari — A Sanskrit grammarian who lived in tlie century 
preceding the Christian era. He was the brother of Vicrama- 
DiTYA. He wrote a grammatical treatise, but his Vakya Pradipa 
or Metrical Maxims on the philosophy of Syntax, are the best 
known. They are often cited under the name of Harikarica, and 
have almost equal authority wilh the precepts of Panini, His 
Satakas or centuries of verses, are also much admired. 

Bhasi — One of the six iUustrious daughters of TAmra, the wife 
of Kasyapa. Bhasi gave birth to kites. 

Bhatta — Bham. An honorary title given to leanied brah- 
mans who commit one of the Vedas to memory so as to be able to 
recite the whole without book. 

Bhatta Mlirti— A distinguished Telugu poet, one of “ the 
eight elephants,” so styled of Krishna-rayd! s Court. He wrote 
the Narasa Bhupaliyam during his patron^s life ; but his chief 
poem, the Vasu Charitramu^ after that patron’s death. It contains 
florid descriptions of scenery and love affairs, in recondite versifica- 
tion, much esteemed. BhatU Murti ranks high as a poet. — Taylor. 

Bhattacharyas — The name of those Hindu scholars who 
not only learn, as the Bhattas do, one of the vedas completely by 
heart, but who study the meaning of each verse and word, so as to 
be able to give orally the explanation of any passage required. 
The number of this class of scholars, who represent the doctors of 
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Hiudu theology, is now very small. There are three or four, it 
is said at Benares. They are highly respected, and as incarna- 
tions of Vrihaspati (the Pandit of the gods,) at certain occasions 
regularly worshipped.— 

Bhattoji Dikshita — A grammarian, the son of a Brahman, and 
born in the Mahratta countiy. He applied to study ; but, his own 
country ranking low in literature, he went to Benares studying 
Sanscrit and philosophy. Ho is now chiefly known by his cele- 
brated work on grammar, entitled Siddhdnta Kaumudi (moon- 
light of accuracy). PdninCs old sutras obtained three commenta- 
tors, Fara ruchiy Bhattoji^ and Patanjali ; the latter is the most 
diffuse and perfect ; but the Siddhdnia Kaumudiy holding a 
medium place, has always been in wide and approved use. The 
author lived a studious and contemplative life ; and died at 
Benares, aged fifty-six — Taylor. 

Bhaskarachaxya — A celebrated Brahman astronomer who 
resided at Beder, one of the four ancient Mahomedan principa- 
lities. He applied his mind chiefly to numerical science. His B'ya 
ganita was a work on arithmetic. He dedicated it to his only 
child, a daughter named LUdvati^ under date S. S. 1036 (a. d. 
1 1 14). Singularly enough foi ‘^uch a work, it came to be called 
by her name ; Bhaskara w’^as aUo an astronomer, in which science 
his calculations are not to be confounded with Pauranical fables. 
Ilis Siddhdnta Sirbmani, (head jewel of accuracy) is an astro- 
logical work. It was publ^hed S. H. 1050 (a. p. 1128). He 
soon after died, aged sixty-five, at Beder. The authors of the 
Siddhdnta and Vdhja systems are no longer known ; but Bhaskara 
has no Indian rival of mediaeval, or modern times.” It has been 
said by some that Bhaskara was fully acquainted with the prin- 
ciple of the differential calculus, which was only discovered in 
Europe during the last century. In 1 859 Professor Wilson wrote 
to Mr, Spottifawoode on this subject, and that gentleman replied to 
the inquiry in the following terms ; — 

I have read Bapff Deva Sastrin’s letter on Bhaskarachaiya’s 
mode of determining the instantaneous motion of a planet, with 
gteat interest, and think that w^e arc much indebted to him foi 
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calling our attention to so important an element in the old Indian 
methods of calculation. It still, however, seems to me, that he 
has over-stated the case, in saying that ‘‘ Bhiskaracharya was fully 
acquainted with the principle of the differential calculus.” He has 
undoubtedly conceived the idea of comparing the successive posi- 
tions of a planet in its path, and of regarding its motion as constant 
during the interval ; and he may be said to have had some rudi- 
mentary notion of representing the arc of a curve by means of 
auxiliary straight lines. But on the other hand, in the method 
here given, he makes no allusion to one of the most essential 
features of the differential calculus, viz., the infinitesimal magnitude 
of the intervals of time and space therein employed. Nor, indeed, 
in anything specifically said about the fact, that the method is 
an approximate one. 

Nevertheless, with these reservations it must be admitted, that 
the penetration shown by Bhaskara in his analysis, is in the highest 

degree remarkable ; that the formula which he establishes, and 

his methods of establishing it, bear more than a mere resemblance, 
— they bear a strong analogy, — to the corresponding process in 
modern mathematical astronomy ; and that the majority of scien- 
tific persons will learn with surprise, the existence of such a 
method in the writings of so distant a period and so remote a 
region.*’ — Wilson . 

Bhautya — The son of Bhuti, the Maim of the fourteenth 
Manwantara. 

Bhauma — ‘ Mars,’ whose splendid car is of gold, drawn by eight 
horses of a ruby-red, sprung from fire. 

Bhava — l, Siva, a Muni or Eudra, the husband of Sati, (Truth) 
who abandoned her corporeal existence in consequence of the dis- 
pleasure of Daksha. She was afterwards the daughter of Himavat, 
(the snowy mountains) by Mena ; and in that character, as the 
only UmA,, the mighty Bhava again maiiHled her. V. P., p. 59 ; 2, 
The name of a son of Pratihai'ttd, one of the descendants of 
Bhai'ata j also 3, of a son of Viloman. 

Bhavabhuti — A celebrated Sanscrit author, some of whose 
dramas have been so well translated into English by Professor 
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Wilson. He was also named Srlkanta, or he in whose throat 
eloquence resides, was the son of a native of the South of India, a 
brahman of Berar or Beder, and a member of the tribe of brahmans 
who pretend to trace their descent from the sage Kasyapa. The 
site of Bhavabhuti’s birthplace is fully con'oborated by the pecu- 
liar talent he displays in describing nature in her magnificence, a 
talent very unusual in Hindu bards, and one which he no doubt 
derived from his early familiarity with the grand mountains and 
forests of Telingana. — Mrs, Manning^ M, 7., VoL //, p. 208. 

Bhavana — The mental impression or apprehension following 
upon knowledge. The formation of a fixed idea of the object of 
contemplation. It is also termed Bhava-bh^vana, apprehension of 
the being, the existence or substantiality of the object ; the thing 
contemplated. 

Bhavaumanya'-The son of Vithatha, and grandson of Bharata. 

Bhavishya—One of the eighteen Puranas. “The Purana 
in which Brahma, having described the greatness of the sun, 
explained to Manu the existence of tlie world and the characters 
of all created beings in the course of the Aghdra Kalpa.” This 
Purina as its name implies should be a book of prophecies. Dr. 
Wilson says : “ It should be rather regarded as a manual of religious 
rites and ceremonies, in which a few legends enliven the series of 
precepts.” 

Bhavishyottara Purana— This is also a sort of manual of 
religious ofiices, the greater portion being appropriated to vratas, 
and the remainder to the forms with which gifts ai’e to be 
presented. 

Bhavya — One of the ten sons of Priyavrata, who became king 
of Sakadwipa. Also the name of one of the sons of Dhruva, by 
his wife Sambha. 

Bhavya “-A king mentioned in the Rig Veda, who dwelt on the 
banks of the Sindhu or Indus. 

Bhavyas— One of the five classes of demi-gods of the sixth 
Manwantara, when Chakshusha was the Manu of the period, and 
Manojava was the Indra. 
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Hhaya — (Fear). Son of Anriti (falsehood), and Nikriti (im- 
morality)- 

Bhayada — A prince, the son of Manasya, one of the descend- 
ants of Burn. 

Bhikshuka — A mendicant, the fourth order of men described 
in the V. F. He is to forego the three objects of human existence 
(pleasure, wealth and virtue) — to be constantly occupied with 
devotion, and abstain from all wrong-doing. He is to reside but 
for one night in a village, and not more than five nights at a time 
in a city : for the support of existence he is to apply for alms at 
the houses of the three first castes, when the fires have been 
extinguished and people have eaten. The mendicant is to call 
nothing his own, and to suppress desire, anger, pride and covet- 
ousness. 

Bhils-A tribe of Aborigines who still occupy the hill tracts of 
Rdjputana and Central India, and in ancient times seem to have 
dwelt in nearly the same localities ; having Rajas or Chieftains of 
their own, but acknowledging or dreading the supremacy of the 
Kshatriyas. In the Mahibhirata they appear to the south of 
the Jumna, and in the immediate neighbourhood of the Raj of 
Bharata; whilst in the Raraiyana they make their appearance 
further to the east, near the junction of the Jumna and Ganges. 
They have preserved their rude habits to the present day, and 
are known as cattle-lifters, robbers, hunters like Nimrod and Esau, 
capable of almost any outrage, yet imbued with a sense of truth 
and honour strangely contrasting with their external character. At 
the same time they arc perceptibly yielding to the personal 
influence of British administrators and the advancing tide of 
British civilization. — Wheeler^ VoL /, 83. 

Bhima — “ Terrible.” The second of the five sons of Pandu, 
but mystically begotten by Viyu, the god of the wind or air, 
through his mother Kunti, or Pritha. He is the principal General 
of the Pandava army, and is renowned for his strength and swift- 
ness. Duryddhana attempted to take his life by poison when a 
youth, but bo escaped through the agency of the Nagas ; he was 
instructed in the use of the club by Drdnn, and at the exhibition 
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of arms at Hastiodpur fought Duryodhana with the club. His 
wars with the Asuras are referred to the old wars betweea the 
Aryans and Aborigines. The myth of his marrying Hidimbi, 
the sister of the Asura Hidimba, whom he slew in the forest, is 
regarded as a later addition to the original tradition. The Maha- 
bharata also relates his slaughter of Vaka the Asura, his conquest 
of Jarasandha, the Eija of Magadha, his attempt at interference in 
behalf of Draupadi in the gambling pavilion ; the fearful vow ho 
uttered against Duryodhana and Dush^sanas ; his interview with 
his mythical brother Hauuman, the son of Vdyu ; his pursuit and 
treatment of Jayadratha after the abduction of Draupadi ; his 
appearance in the council hall of Raja Yirdta with a ladle in one 
hand and a scimitar in the other ; hia engagement as head cook ; 
the enormous quantity of provisions he daily eat lumself ; his battle 
with Jimuta whom he kille<l, and the favour he consequently 
obtained from the R^ja ; his contest with the prime minister 
Kichaka, whom he killed and rolled into a ball, because of his 
ill-treatment of Draupadi ; how he I’csciied Raja Vii'dta from 
Susarman who was carrying him into capthity; his battle with 
Bhlshma in the first day of the great war ; his slaughter of the 
Raja of Magadha and his sous ; his conflicts with Drdna, with 
Dushasana, with Duryodhana ; his return to the Mah^r^ja Dhrita- 
rashtra at Hastinapnr ; his slaughter of the horse at the Aswame- 
dha of Yiidhishthira ; his disputes with the Mah^r^ja, and his 
death, along with his four brothers, in the IIimd.layds. It will thus 
be seen that Bhima belongs to the epic period. — Wheeler^ VoL L 

Bbima — The R4ja of Vidarbha (Berar), and father of Damayanti. 

Bhima — The fifth of the eight Rudras, to whom was assigned 
the charge of fire : also the name of a son of Amivasa. 

Bhimaratha — Son of Ketumat and grandson of Dhanwantari, 
the author of Medical Science. He was the father of Divodasa, of 
whom many curious legends are narrated. 

B]limarat]hi'--’The ancient namo of the river Bhima, 

BhimaSBAa — One of the four sons of Farikshit, son of Kuru. 

Bldlliima'-^OriginaUy named Santanavu, the son of Sdntanu, the 
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RAja of HastinApur ; tho legend in the MahaWiArata is that when 
RAja SAntanu was very old he desired to marry a young and beau- 
tiful damsel, but the parents of the girl were unwilling to give her 
to the RAja, saying, ‘‘ If our daughter liave sons they will not 
succeed to the RAj ; for when BAntauu dies, his son SAntanavu will 
become RAja.” Then SAntanavu determined to sacrifice himself in 
order to gratify his father ; and he made a vow to the parents of 
the damsel, saying, “ If you will give your daughter in marriage 
to my father, I will never accept the kingdom or marry a wife,' or 
become the father of children by any woman ; so that if your 
daughter bear a son to the Raja, that son shall succeed him in the 
kingdom.” And the vow of SAntanavu was noised abroad, and 
from that day he w^as called Bhibhmu, or the dreadful,” because 
of his dreadful vow. Henceforth Bhishma became the patriai’ch 
of the family, “ and is represented as u model of faithfulness and 
loyalty, and indeed standb forth os one of the leading characters in 
the MahAbhArata.” 

He educated DhritarAshtra, Pandu and Vidura ; and afterwards 
made Drdna the preceptor of tho PAndavas and Kauravas ; and at 
a meeting of council proposed that the kingdom should be divided 
between tho two parlies. In the great war he became the gene- 
j*alissimo of the Kauravas and their allies. On tlie tenth day he 
was mortally wounded in a terrible conflict with Arjuua. 

Bbishmaka — The king of Vi<larhha (now Bcrar) who resided 
at Kundiua. He had a son named Riikmiu, and a beautiful daugh- 
ter named Rukinini. Krhhna fell in love with the latter and soli- 
cited her in marriage ; hut her brother would not assent to the 
espousals. At the suggestion of Jai-asandha, the powerful sove- 
reign, Blushmaka afliaiicod Rukmini to SisupAla. Krishna went to 
witness the wedding and contrived to carry off the princess. 
Rukmiii, with a large force, pursued and overtook Krishiia, who 
with his discus destroyed tho host of Rukmiu, and would have 
slain him, but was withheld by tho entreaties of Rukmini. 

Bhishmashtami—Tlic twenty-third of MAgha, and eighth lunar 
day of the light half (7th February). This is a festival which, at 
first sight, appears to be of special and traditional origin, but which 
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has, probably, its source iu the primidve institutes of the Hindus, 
of which the worship of the Pitris, the patriarchs or progenitors, 
the Dii Manes, constituted an important element. According to 
the Tithi Tattwa, this day is dedicated to Bhishma, the son of 
Gang4, and great uncle of the Pandava and Kaurava princes ; who 
was killed in the course of the great war, and dying childless left 
no descendant in the direct line, on whom it was incumbent to 
offer him obsequial honors. In order to supply this defect, persons 
in general are enjoined to make libations of water on this day 
to his spirit, and to offer him sesamum seeds and boiled rice. The 
act expiates the sins of a whole year : one of its peculiarities 
is, that it is to be observed by persons of all the four original castes, 
according to a text of Dhavala, an ancient lawgiver, quoted by 
Raghunandana, “ Oh twice-born ! persons of all the Varnas should 
on the eighth lunar day offer water, sesamum seeds and rice, to 
Bhishma. If a Brahman, or man of any other caste, omit to make 
such offerings, the merit of his good deeds during the preceding 
year is annulled.” According to a different reading of the text, how- 
ever, it should be rendered : “ Let all the twice-born castes make 
the oblations,” This excludes Sudras, but extends the duty to ^le 
Ksha'triyas and Vaisyas as well as Brahmans. The intention of the 
rite, as now understood, is expressed in the formulae uttered at the 
time of presenting the offerings : “ I present this water to the 
childless hero Bhishma, of the race of Vyighrapada, the chief of 
the house of Sankriti. May Bhishma, the son of Sdntanu, the 
speaker of truth and subjugator of his passions, obtain by this 
water the oblations due by sous and grandsons,” The simple 
nature of the offerings which are sufficient on such occasions, water 
and sesamum seeds, justifies the remark made by Ovid on the 
Feralia, that the manes are easily satisfied, — Parva petunt manes. 

Bhiras — The people about Surat ; called Phauni or Phryni, 
by Strabo. 

Bhogavati — The capital of Vasuki in Basitala, one of the 
seven regions of Pdt&la. 

Bhc^alcata — The city near the Narmada, founded by Buk- 
min, after his defeat by Krishna, as he had vowed never to 
return to Kundani but as victor. 
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Bhojas — ^Itthabitants of the country near the Vindhya range of 
mountains ; a branch of the Yadavas. A Bhoja Baja is amongst 
the warriors of the Mah&bh&rata. 

Bhoja Baja — A prince of Dhdra ; or Dhar, in Malwa ; supposed 
to be the same as Vikrama. There is some uncertainty as to 
the exact time of Bhoja’s reign; the “nine gems*’ are said to 
have flourished during his reign and that of Vikrama. The period 
is designated the golden age of Hindu literature. Dr. E. F. Hall 
says it is high time to give up speaking of this prince as a great 
patron of literature. His pretensions to be so considered rest on 
the frailest foundation possible. — H, H, Wilson^s Works, VoL V, 
p. 171. 

Bhraja — The name of one of the seven suns into which the 
seven solar rays dilate at the consummation of all things when their 
radiance is to set the three worlds and Pataia on fire. 

Bhrajiras — One of the five classes of demi-gods on the four- 
teenth Manwantara. 

Bhrami — (Bevolving.) The daughter of Sisumara (the sphere) 
wife of Dhruva, according to the Bhagavata, which converts the 
family of Dhruva into personifications of divibions of time and of 
day and night. 

BbrigU — A Prajapati, or Rishi, chief of the Maharshis (see 
jRishi.) Also one of the ten Prajapatis, sons of Brahma and 
progenitors of mankind, and teacher of the Dhanurveda, or science 
of W'ar, one of the Upavedas. As such ho belongs to the Vedic 
period. In the Puranic period he is called the husband of Khy&ti, 
or fame, the daughter of Daksha, by Prasnti, — Vishnu Purina^ 
pp. 49, 284. In Muir’s Original Sanscrit Texts there are many 
incidents related of Bhrigu which illustrate the celebrity he had 
attained and the great influence he had acquired. When king 
ITahusha tyrannised over the brahmans and compelled even the 
Bishis to carry him from place to place, it once came Agastya’s 
turn to perform the servile office. Bhrigu then said to Agastya 
“ Why do we submit to the insults of this king of the gods T 
Agastya answered that none of the Bishis had ventured to curse 
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Nalmsha because he had obtained the power of subduing to his 
serrice every one upon whom he fixed his eyes ; and that he had 
nectar for his beverage. However Agastya said he was prepared 
to do anything that Bhrigu might suggest. Bhrigu said he had 
been sent by Brahma to take vengeance on Nalmsha, who was that 
day about to attach Agastya to his car, and would spurn him with 
his foot ; and that he (Bhrigu) incensed at this insult, would by a 
curse condemn Nahusha to become a serpent. All this accordingly 
happened. Bhrigu however on Nahusha’s solicitation, and the 
intercession of Agastya, j^Iaced a period to the effects of the curse, 
which Yudhishthira was to l>e the instrument of tenninating. Voh 
I, p, 315. 

Bhrihaspati — Sec Vrihaspati. This is not only the name 
of the pui'ohita of the gods, but is also used In the ancient Sanscrit 
hymns ns the name of the OueThernal. 

Bhurisliezia — The third son of the holy sage Chyavana, accord- 
ing to the Bhagavata ; the V. P. only mentions one son Anartta, 

Bhudevi — A name of the earth, and fabled to be married to 
Prithu; the first king who taught the mode of cultivating the 
ground. Hence the earth is named Prit'hivi, One of the Puranas 
was delivered to by Vishnu ^ as Vardha Swdmi, Bhu- 

devi, or Bhumi^devi, is the secondary wife of Vishnu. 

Bhumimitra — A Kanwa prince, whoso father Devabhuti, the 
last Sunga king, was murdered by his minister. 

Bhuri— A son of Sdmadatta, one of the descendants of Kurn. 

Bhurloka — The sphere of the earth comprehending its oceans, 
mountains and rivers, and extending as far as it is illuminated by 
the rays of the sun and moon. 

Bhuta — A son of Vasudeva by his wife Rohini. 

BhUtadi — The third variety of Ahaiikara, q. v. 

Bhutas— Evil spirits, said to proceed from Brahma. Children 
of Krddha. Malignant spirits, goblins or ghosts, haunting ceme- 
teries, lurking in trees, animating dead bodies, and deluding and 
devouring human beings, They are generally coupled with the 
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Pretas, and in this chai‘aeter belong to the Epic period. In the 
PurAnic pei’iod they are personified as demi-gods of a particnlar 
class, produced by Brahma when incensed ; and their mother is 
therefore considered in the Fadraa-purAna as Krodha, or ‘ Anger/ 
and theii' father, Kasyapa. — Thompson. 

Bhutasantapana — A powwful Daitya, the son of Hiran- 
yaksha. The descendants of Hiranyaksha are said in the Padma- 
purana to have extended to seventy-seven crores, or seven hundred 
and seventy millions. 

Bhutatma — An appellation of Vishnu, meaning one with 
created things. 

Bhutavidya — The fourth branch of Medical Science, treating 
of maladies referred to demoniac possession. 

Bhutesa — A name of Vishnu, meaning lord of the elements, 
or of created things. 

Bhuti— A sage, the son of Angiras, whose pupil Santi, having 
suffered the holy fire to go out in his master’s absence, prayed to 
Agni, and so propitiated him, that he not only re-lighted the flame, 
but desired Santi to demand a further boon. Santi accordingly 
solicited a son for his Guru, which son was Bhuti, the father of 
the Manu Bhautya. Also the name of a goddess, wife of Kavi. 

Bhuvana — The name of one of the eleven Eudras, according 
to the VAyu Purana list. 

Bhuvar-loka — The sphere of the sky, both in diameter and 
circumference, as far upwards as to the planetary sphere, or Swav- 
idka. 

Biijala Raja*— A Jaina king of Kalydnapurft^ otherwise Silpti* 
girif who had the celebrated Basava, for his minister of state. Ho 
was charged with wasting the state funds, in gathering around him- 
self adherents to a now form of the Saiva religion. When called 
to account, ho made up the deficiency in appearance ; but soon after 
caused the king to bo assassinated by three men, in his own palace. 
Thereupon, the Jamas were massacred. The exact date is not 
known ; but Professor Wilson places it in the early part of the 
eleventh century. Sec Basava. 
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Bikya —-The daughter of the minister of the Rija of Kutuwal 
In the Dekhan, who was married to Chaudmh&sa, the fortunate 
boy, q. V, 

Bodha — (Understanding). A son of Dharma, by one of 

Daksha’s daughters, Buddhi. 

Bodhana — A mountain to the east of Ramghur. 

Bodhas--Oue of the tribes of Central India, according to the 
VAyu Purana ; it is also read Bahyas. 

Brahma — The first deity of the Hindu triad ; the creator of 
the world ; the great father and lord of all ; the supporter of all : 
yet described as born in the lotus which sprung from the navel of 
Vishnu ; and as born from the golden egg. The Vishnu Purana 
says, the one only god Jandrdana, takes the designation of Brahma, 
Vishnu and Siva, accordingly as he creates, preserves or destroys. 
Mr. Cockburn Thompson says : “ In the ante-mythological age this 
was probably nothing but a name for the sun, considered as pro- 
ducer, vivifier and pervader. He afterwards replaced Suiya in 
the triad of elementary gods, and was coupled with Vishnu and 
Siva, who were substituted for Varuna and Vdyu, the other com- 
ponents of that triad. In the earliest mythological period, Brahma 
(always masculine) is then first person of the triad, Brahma, Vishnu 
and Siva ; and when later the unity of these personages was 
established by referring them to one Supreme Being, Brahma was 
that being in his character of creator and enlivener, Vishnu in that 
of preserver, and Siva in that of destroyer. Thus in the PurAnas 
(Vishnu P., p. 22,) Brahma is said to live 100 of his own years, 
each of which consists of 360 days and nights. The days are 
called Kalpas, and consist of 4,320,000,000 years of mortals, during 
which the universe exists. During his nights the universe ceases 
to exist, and is reproduced at the commencement of the next day or 
Kalpa. He is described in the Puranas as having four faces, and 
ius being produced from the cup of a lotus, which sprang from the 
Eavel of Vishnu. In this mythological character of creator of the 
universe, he is mentioned in the Bhagavat Gita and Vishnu Pui'&na. 
When, after the period of superstitious mythology, the idea of one 
Supreme Being was again brought forward, Brahma was considered 
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the chief of the existing trinity, and was at first identified with 
that idea of an unknown god ; and though afterwards Siva and 
Vishnu were each in turn identified with the Supreme Being by 
their respective followers, the Saivas and Vaishnavas, the name 
Brahma, in the neuter^ was still retained in the language of philo- 
sophy to designate the universal Supreme One. In this sense the 
word occurs throughout the Bhagavat Gita with the exception of a 
few places where it is masculine ; and once where it occurs in the 
neuter, but no longer signifies the Supreme Being in his complete 
character of the essence of both spirit and matter ; but merely that 
portion of him which is the essence of all matter, the universal vital 
enei'gy. We have thus : — ‘ 1st, Brahma, masculine^ the mythological 
personage, first person of the mythological triad, and personification 
of the creative power, considered as a mortal and material deity ; 
2nd, Brahma, neuter^ a name used to designate the Supreme Being 
in philosophic language ; and 3rd, Brahma, neuter, the personifi- 
cation, in later philosophical language, of the material portion of the 
Supreme Being. (The word has never been satisfactorily deiived, 
though commonly supposed to come from the root vrih^ to grow or 
increase.” - Thompson. Di\ Muir in the 5th Vol. of his Original 
Sanscrit Texts^ translates a text which he says ‘ is interesting not 
merely as introducing Brahma but as containing what is probably 
one of the oldest extant expositions of the conceptions of nama and 
rlipa (name and form) as comprehending the whole of the pheno- 
minal universe.’ 

, In the beginning Brahma was this [universe.] He created 
gods. Having created gods, he placed them in these worlds, viz., 
in this world Agni, in the atmosphere Vayu, and in the sky Sarya ; 

(2) And in the worlds which were yet higher he placed the gods 
who are still higher. Such as are these visible worlds and these 
gods, — even such were those (higher) visible worlds in which he 
placed those (higher) gods, and such were those gods themselves ; 

(3) Then Brahma proceeded to tlie higher sphere (pararddha— 
explained by the commentator to mean the Satyaloka, the most 
excellent, and the limit of all the worlds.) Having gone to that 
higher sphei'e, he considered * how now can I pervade all these 
worlds ?’ He then pervaded them with two things — with fom 
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and with name. Whatever has a name, that is name. And then 
that which has no name — that which he knows by its form, that 
‘ such is its form’ — that is form. This [universe] is so much as is 
(t. e., is co-extensive witli) form and name ; (4) These are the two 
great magnitudes (abhvc) of Brahma. He who knows these two 
great magnitudes of Brahma becomes himself a great magnitude ; 
(5) These are the two great manifestations of ‘Brahma. He who 
knows these two great manifestations of Brahma becomes himself 
a great manifestation. Of these two, one is the greater, viz,, foi*m ; 
for whatever is name is also fonn. lie who knows the greater of 
these two, becomes greater than him than whom he wishes to 
become greater ; (6) The gods were originally mortal, hut when 
they were pervaded by Brahma they became immortal. By that 
which he sends forth from his mind (mind is fonn ; for by mind he 
knows, ‘This is form’) — by that, T say, he obt/aus form. And by 
that which he sends out from liiis voice (voice is name ; for by voice 
he seizes name) — by that, I say, he oblaius name. This universe 
is so much as is (t. e., i» co-extensive with) form and name. A.11 
that he obtains. Now that all is undecaying. Ilencc he obtains 
undecaying merit, and an undeeaying world.” 

“ The deity who is described in the later hymns of the Big 
Veda, and in the Atliarva Veda, under the different titles of Visva- 
karman, Hiranyagarblia and Praj^pati, appears to correspond ^yith 
the Brahma of the more modern legendary books. Though this 
god was originally unconnected with Vishnu and Iludra, while at 
a subsequent period lie came to be regarded in systematic mytho- 
logy as the first person in the triad of which they formed the 
second and third members, yet the general idea entertained of his 
character has been less modified in the course of his history than 
is the case in regard to the other two deities.” 

“ Brahma was from the beginning considered as the Creator, 
and he continued to be regarded as fulfilling the same function 
even after he had sunk into a subordinate position, and had come 
to be represented by the votaries of Vishpu and Mahudeva 
respectively, as the mere creature and agent of one or other of these 
two gods. Tn later times Brahma has had few special worship- 
pei^ ; the only spot where he is ]>eriodically adored being a< 
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PuBhkara in Rajpulana. Two of the acts which the earlier 
legends ascribe to him, the assumption of the forms of a tortoise 
and of a boar are in later works transferred to Vishnu.” 

In the fourth Volume of Mair*s Original Sanscrit Texts^ from 
which the above extract has been taken, the reader will find the 
life, character and attributes of Brahma fully illustrated. In 
some of the Texts irauslatod it is muaitained that Brahma, Vishnu 
and Siva, are three manifebtation^ of the same divinity. I fehall 
declare to thee that foini compo'scd of Ilari and Ilara (Vishnu and 
Mahadeva) combined, which i^ without beginning, middle, or end, 
iinperishablo, mid(*cayiiig. lie v ho is Vibhnu is Rudra ; he who 
is Rudra is Pitainoha (Brahma) ; the '^ubbtance is one, the gods 
are three, Rudra, Vidinu and Pitamaha.” (O. S. T., Vol. iv, 
p. 2d7.) 

Brahnia*Purana — The, gives a description of the creation, an 
account of the Mainvan tarns, and the history of the solar and lunar 
dynasties to the time of Kri'^hna. It also sets forth the sanctity of 
Orisbn, wdtli itfe tcmiplos and sacred groves, dedicated to the sun, to 
Siva and Jagganath. Its object ^eems to be the promotion of the 
worship of Krishna a's »Iagganath. 

Brahmabali — A disciple of Devadersa and teacher of the 
Samaveda. 

Brahmabhuta — To become identified with the Supreme Spirit ; 
to have the conviction that spirit is one, univer&al, and the same. 

Brabma bodhya— A ri^er mentioned in the Vishnu Purina, 
but not identified. 

Brabmachari^A religious btudeut wdio has been inrested 
with the sacred thread ; he is to prosecute the study of the Vedas 
in the house of his preceptor : and to wait on him constantly ; in 
the morning he is to salute the buu, in the evening fire ; and then 
to address his preceptor with respect. He must stand when his 
preceptor is standing ; move when he is walking, and sit beneath 
him when he is seated : he must never sit, nor walk, nor stand, 
when his teacher does the reverse. He is to read the Yeda atten* 
tively, placed before his preceptor ; and to eat the food he has 
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colleeicd as alms, wlien permitted by his teacher. He is to bathe 
in water which has first ]>een used for his precejitor’s ablutions ; 
and every morning bring fuel and water, and "wliatever else may 
])e required. V. P. 

One of the hymns translated by Dr. Muir in his Original 
Sanscrit Texts ascidbes “ very ahtoni.sliing poverfr to the Brahina- 
ehariu or religions student.” Dr. ]\Iuir says : “ Some })arts of it are 
obscure, but the translation 1 give, though impcrlbel, will convey 
some idea oi the oontents.” 

The Brahmacharin work«, (|ni<*kening both Avorlds. The gods 
are joyful in him. lie has established the eartli and the sky. lie 
satisfies his acharya (religious teacliei-) by tap^l^ ; 2, The Fathci’.^, 
the heavenly hosts, all the gods separately, follow after him, with 
the 6,333 Gandnarvas. lie sati-fie- all tlie gods by ta])as ; 3, The 
acharya, adojiting liim a-- a di--ei|>le, makes him a Brahinaeharin 
even in the womb, and supports him in the belly f(»r three nights. 
When he isborn the gt)ds a'>sembleto see him ; 4, This piece of fuel 
is the earth (comj)are vt‘r-e J)), the seeoud is the sky, and he satis- 
fies the air with fu<‘l. The Brahmaelilri!! satisfu's the worlds with 
fuel, with a girdle, witli exertion, with tapas ; d. Born before 
Brahma, the Brahmaeliirin aro'^(‘ ihrongh tainr^, clothed with lieat. 
From him was produced di\ine knowledge (l)]’amana), the highest 
Brahma, and all the go<F, together with immortality ; 6, The 
Brahrnacharin advances, liglited up by fuel, cloth(‘d in a black 
antelope’s skin, coiiseera t{H], long-bearded. 1I<» moves straightway 
from the eastern to tlie northern ocean, compressing the* worlds, 
and again expanding tlnmi ; 7, The Brahinaeharin, generating 
divine science, the waters, the woild, Praj.ipati, Parameshthiii, 
Viraj, having ]>ecf>mc an embryo in tlie womb of immortality, 
having become I ndra, crushed the Asuras ; 8, The Aehaiya has 
constructed both these spheres, broad and deej), the earth and the 
eky. The Brahmachfirin preser\es them by tapas. In him the 
gods ai’c joyful ; 9, It was the Brahinaeharin who first produced 
this broad earth and tlie sky as an alms. Making tiiem two pieces 
of fuel (compare verse 4) he worsliips. In them all creatures are 
eoutained ; 10 , Tlie two receptacles of divine knowledge are 
gecrctly deposited, the one on this side, the other beyond the 
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surface of the feky. The Brahmachariii guards them by tapas. Wise, 
he appropriates that divine knowledge as his exclusive portion.., ; 
16, The Brahmachariu is the Aoharya, (he Brahmachariu is Pra- 
japati ; Prajapati sliiiics (tnrdjali) ; the diining ( Ffra;) became 
Indra, tlio powerful ; 17, Through self-restraint and tapas a king 
protects his dominions. Through self-restraint an Acharya seeks 
after a Brahmach.irin ; 18, By ^eif-restraint a damsel obtains a 
young man her liusband. By self-restraint an ox and a horse 
seek to gain fodder; 19, By ^elf-re^lraint and tapas the gods 
destroyed death. By self-re.''traint Jndra aecpnrcd heaven from 
[or for] ilic gods ; 20, Plants, wlmtever has been, whatever 
shall be, day and night, tree-, the year, with the seasons, have 
been prodiic(*d from the Brahinachiinn ; 21, Terrestrial and celes- 
tial beings, beasts, both >vild and tame, creatures without wings 
and wdnged, June been produced from the BiulimaohSvin ; 22, All 
creatures wliich ha\e sprung from PrajJpati have breath separately 
in themselves ; all of these are preMn*\ed by divine knowdedge 
(Biahma), which is produced in the Brahmachariu 26, These 
things the Brahmachai in formed ; on the siirtacc of the water he 
stood })orforming tapas hi the sea.” 

Brahmadatta — A sage, the son of Ann ha. In the Hari 
Vaiii'*am is a eiirious legend of the diiferent transmigrations of Brah- 
madatta and his six companions, who were successively as many ^ 
brahmans, then forests, then deei, then winter lowl, tiien sw^aiis, and 
finally, brahmans again, wdieii with the king they obtained libera- 
tion. According to the Bhagavat, Brahmadatta composed a treatise 
on the Ydga, a yoga tanti*a. 

Brahmaloka— The highest heaven, the world of infinite 
wisdom and truth, the inhabitants of which never again know 
death. 

Brahman — The name of the sacerdotal class ; though a 
priestly tribe, all brahmins are not priests. The true origin of tho 
brahmans is not distinctly known. The fabulous tradition current 
amongst them derives them from the head of Brahma, A brah- 
man is in a very difFereut situation from a Kshatriya, a Vaisya or a 
Sudra» These arc born in the condition in which they continue to 
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live. But a Brahman becomes such only by the ceremony of the 
cord with which he is invested at an early age. (See Upanayana), 
They are after this rite designated Dwija, twice-bom. 

The seven castes of the brahmans have for their special origin 
the seven famous Riskis or penitents. These seven Bishis are 
highly celebrated in the annals of the country. They are the 
holiest and most venerated personages the Hindus acknowledge. 
Their names aie held sacred and invoked by all tJie people. (See 
Bishis). 

“ If the fabulous stories wliicli are (old of the origin of certain 
great families in Europe, shed a lustre upon tliem by proving their 
antiquity, how much more reason has the brainnaii to vaunt his 
noble pedigree? and if the honor of being spuing from an illus- 
t|:ious family sometimes leads its de*'cendants to look down with 
contempt upon the lower ranks, we cannot wonder at the haughti- 
ness of the brahman, and the high disdain which he shows to every 
caste but his own.’** 

Every brahman profespes to know freun wldcli of the seven 
Bishis he has descoudod. There i-^ another and more general divi^ 
sion which separates them into four distinct classes, each of which 
appertains to one of the four Vedas. Bui in the ordinary inter- 
course of life little attention is paid to tliis distinction. TIutc arc 
several sectarian divisions which are practically more operative. 
These are Vishnuvite, Smarta or Saiva brahmans ; and in difforent 
parts of India other sub-divi&ious are found. 

BrahmanaS — The portions of the Vedas which comprise pre- 
cepts inculcating religious duties, maxims which explain these 
precepts, and arguments which relate to theology. The Brah- 
manas represent no doubt a most interesting phrase in the history 
of the Indian mind, but judged by themselves, as literary produc- 
‘tious, they are most disappointing. Ko one would have supposed 
that at so early a period, and in so primitive a state of society, 
there could have risen up a literature which for pedantry and 
doworight absurdity can hardly be matched anywhere. There is 
00 lack of striking thoughts, of bold expressions, of sound reason- 
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ing and curious traditions in these collections. But these are 
only like the fragments of a tor$o^ like pi'ecious gems set in brass 
and lead. The general character of these works is marked by 
shallow and insipid grandiloquence, by priestly conceit and anti- 
quarian pedantry. It is most important to the historian that he 
should know how soon the fresh and healthy growth of a nation 
can be blighted by priestcraft and superstition. It is most 
important that we should know that nations are liable to those 
epidemics in their youth as well as in their dotage. These works 
deserve to be studied as the physician studies the twaddle of 
idiots, and the raving of madmen. They will disclose to a 
thoughtful eye the ruins of faded grandeur, the memories of noble 
aspirations. But let us only try to translate these works into our 
own language, and we shall feel astoiiibhed that human language 
and human thought should ever have been used for such purposes.”* 

Brahmanda Purana— That which has declared in twelve 
thousand two hundred verses, the magnificence of the egg of 
Brahma, and ill which an account of the future Kalpas is con- 
tained, is called the Brahmanda Parana, and was revealed by 
Brahma. V. P. 

Brahmas or Brahmarishis -According to the V. P. the 
names of the nine Brahmans, or Brahmarisliis, are Brighu, 
Pulastya, Pulaha, Kvatii, Aiigiras, Marichi, Dakslia, Atri and 
Vasishta. They are aKo called Prajupatis and Brahrnaputras, 
Considerable variety prevails in the lists of tbem in the different 
books ; but the variations arc of the nature of additions made 
to an apparently original enumeration of but seven, whoso 
names generally I’ecur. In the V. P. they are termed the 
mind-ongeudored progeny of Brahma ; born from his con- 
tinued meditations. In the South of India they are usually 
termed the Seven Penitents. Two it is said were not originally 
brahmans, but they practised so long and severe a penance that 
they obtained the remarkable favor of being raised to that rank 
by the ceremony of the cord. From penitent Rijas they became 
penitent brahmans : their rise “was from a still lower rank accord- 
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ing to the philosophical poet Veruana. These Rishis existed 
priof to the Vedas, in which tliey are often mentioned. The 
Abbe Dubois thinks they were the seven sons of Japhet. 

BraihlD.a*8aiVainii — The Mann of the tenth Manwantara. 

Bralmiavaivartta-Purana~-'“ That Puiina which is related 
by Savarne to Narada, and contains the account of the greatness 
of Krishna, with the occurrences of the Ratliantantara Kalpa, 
where also the story of Brahma Varalia is repeatedly told, is called 
the Bralima vaivartta and contains eighteen thousand stanzas.” V. P. 

Brahmajna — Sacred Study, that which communicates to 
soul the knowledge of good and evil : one of the five great 
sacrifices or obligations of the Brahmachari. 

Bramharshis — Descendants of the five patriarchs who were 
the founders of races or Gotras of brahmans, or Kasyapa, 
Vasishtha, Angiras, Atri and Brighii. The Brahmarshis dwell in 
the sphere of Brahma. 

Branuacdhya — The name of a river in the Vishnu Purtina 
not yet identified . 

Buddha — “ Buddha, or more coirectly, the Buddha, — for 
Buddha is an appellative meaning Enlightened, — was born at 
Kapilavastu, the capital of a kingdom of the same name, situated 
at the foot of the mountains of Nepal, north of the present Oude. 
His father, the king of Kapilavastu, was of the family of the 
Sakyas, and belonged to the clan of the Gautamas. Ilis mother 
was Mayadevi, daughter of king Suprabuddha, and need we say 
that she was as beautiful as he was powerful and just ? Buddha 
was therefore by birth of the Kshatrya, or warrior caste, and he 
took the name of Sakya from his family, and that of Gautama 
from his clan, claiming a kind of spiritual relationship with the 
hottoured race of Gautama. The name of Buddha, or the Bud- 
dha, dates from a later period of his life, and so probably does the 
name Siddhartha (he whose objects have been accomplished), 
though we ai’e told that it was given him in his childhood. His 
mother died seven days after his birth, and the father confided the 
child to the caro of his deceased wife’s sister, who, however, had 
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been his wife even before the mother’s death. The child grew up 
a most beautiful and most accomplished boy, who soon knew more 
than his masters could teach him. He refused to take part in the 
games of his playmates, and never felt so happy as when be could 
sit alone, lost in meditation in the deep shadows of the forest. It 
was there that his father found him when he had thought him lost, 
and in order to prevent the young prince from becoming a dreamer, 
the king determined to marry him at once. When the subject 
was mentioned by the aged ministers to the future heir to the 
throne, he demanded seven days t'or reflection, and convinced at 
last that uot even marriage could disturb the calm of his mind, he 
allowed the ministers to look out for a primness. The princess 
selected was the beautiful Gopa, the daughter of DandapSni. 
Though her father objected at fir^'t to her marrying a young prince 
who was rej)rcsented to him as defleient in manliness and intellect, 
lie gladly gave his consent wdi^^n ho saw the royal suitor dis- 
tancing all his rivals both in feats of arms and power of mind. Their 
marriage proved one of the hapjiiesl, but the ju'ince remained as 
he had been before, absorbed m meditation on the problems of life 
and death. ‘ Nothing is stable on earth,’ he used to say, ‘ nothing 
is real. Life like the spark produced by the frictiou of wood. 
It is lighted and is extinguished — \se know not whence it came or 
whither it goes. It is like the sound of a lyre, and the wise mau 
asks in vain from whence it came and whither it goes. There 
must be some supreme iutclligeucc where we could find rest. If 
I attained it, T could bring light to man ; if I were free myself, 
I could deliver the world.’ The king, who perceived the melau- 
choly mood of the young pi ince, tried everything to divert him 
from his speculations : but all was in vain. Three of the most 
ordinary events that could happen to any man, proved of the 
utmost importance in the career of Buddha. We quote the 
description of these occurrences from M. Barth^lemy Saint Hilaire : 

‘ Olio day when the prince with a largo I'etinue was driving 
thi^ough the eastern gate of the city on the way to one of his 
parks, he met on the road an old man, broken and decrepit. One 
could see the veius and muscles over the whole of his body, his 
teeth chattered, he was covered with wrinkles, bald, and hardly 
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ablo to utter bellow and unmelodious sounds. He was bent on his 
stick, and all bis limbs and joints ti’embled. “ Who is that man ?” 
said the prince to his coachman. “ He is small and weak, his 
flesh and his blood are dried up, his muscles stick to his skin, his 
head is white, his teeth chatter, his body is wasted away ; leaning 
on his stick he is hardly able to walk,* stumbling at every step. Is 
there something peculiar in his family, or is this the common lot 
of all created beings 

‘ ‘‘ Sir,” replied the coachman, “ that man is sinking under old 
age, his senses have become obtuse, buffering has destroyed his 
strength, and he is despised by his relations. He is without sup- 
port and useless, and people have abandoned him, like a dead tree 
in a forest. But this is not peculiar to bis family. In every 
creature, youth is defeated by old age. Your father, your mother, 
all your relations, all your fiiends, will come to the same state ; 
this is the appointed end of all creatures.’ ” 

‘ Alas !” replied the prince, “ are creatures so ignorant, so 
weak and foolish, ns to be proud of the youth by which they are 
intoxicated, not seeing the old age w'hich awaits them ! As for 
me, I go away. Coachman, turn my chariot quickly. What have 
I, the future prey of old age, — what have I to do with pleasure ?’ ” 
And the young prince returned to the city without going to his 
park. 

‘ Another time the prince was driving through the southern 
gate to his pleasure garden, when he perceived on the road a man 
suffering from illness, parched with fever, his body wasted, covered 
with mud, without a friend, without a home, hardly ablo to breathe, 
and frightened at the sight of himself and the approach of death. 
Having questioned his coachman, and received from him the 
answer which he expected, the young prince said, “ Alas 1 health 
is but the sport of a dream, and the fear of suffering must take 
this frightful form. Where is the wise man who, after having 
seen what he is, could any longer think of joy and pleasure 
The prince turned his chariot and returned to the city. 

♦ A third time he was driving to his pleasure garden through 
the western gate, when he saw a dead body on the road, lying on 
a bier, and covered arith a cloth. The friends stood about crying, 
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sobbing, tearing their hair, covering their heads .with dust, strik« 
ing their breasts, and uttering wild cries. The prince, again, 
calling his coachman to witness this painful scene, exclaimed, 
** Oh ! woe to youth, which must be destroyed by old age ! Woe 
to health, which must be destroyed by so many diseases ! Woe 
to this life, where a man remains so short a time ! If thei^ were 
no old age, no disease, no death ; if these could be made captive 
for ever !” Then betraying for the first time his intentions, the 
young prince said, “ Let us turn back, 1 must think how to 
accomplish deliverance/ ’’ 

‘ A last meeting put an end to his hesitation. He was driving 
through the northern gate on the way to his pleasure gai^dens, 
when he saw a mendicant who appeared outwardly calm, subdued, 
looking downwards, wearing with an air of dignity his religious 
vestment, and carrying an alms-bowL' 

* Who is this man Y ’’ asked the prince. 

* Sir,” replied the coachman, this man is one of those who 
are called bhikshus, or mendicants. He has renounced all plea- 
sures, all desires, and leads a life of austerity. He tries to conquer 
himself. He has become a devotee. Without passion, without 
envy, he walks about asking for alms.^ ” 

* ‘‘ This is good and well said,” replied the prince. ‘‘ The life 
of a devotee has always been praised by the wise. It will be my 
refuge and the refuge of other creatures ; it will lead us to a real 
life, to happiness and immortality.” 

* With these words the young prince turned his chariot and 
retuimed to the city.’ 

After having declared to his father and his wife his intention of 
retiring from the world, Buddha left his palace one night when all 
the guards that were to have watched him were asleep. After 
travelling the whole night he gave his horse and his ornaments to 
his groom, and sent him back to Kapilavastu. ^ A monumenV 
remarks fhe author of the Lalita-Yistara (p, 270), * is still to be 
seen on the spot where the coachman turned back.’ Hiouen- 
Thsang (II, 830) saw the same monument at the edge of a large 
forest, on his road to KufinSgara, a oily now in ruins, and situated 
about fifty miles E. 8« E. from Gorakpur. 


15 
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Buddha first went fo Vais&li and became the pupil of a famous 
Bralimaii, who had gathered round him 300 disciples. Having 
learnt all that the Brahnmu could teach him, Buddha went away 
disappointed. He had not found the road to salvation. He then 
tried another Brahman at Ragagriha, the capital of Magadlia or 
Behar, who had 7 00 disciples, and there too he looked in vain for the 
means of deliverance. He left him, followed by five of his fellow* 
students, and for six years retired into solitude, near a village named 
Uruvilva, subjecting himself to the most severe penances, previous 
to his appearing in the Avovld as a teacher. At the end of this 
period, however, lie arrived at the conviction that asceticism, far 
from giving peace of mind and preparing the way to salvation, 
was a snare and a stumbling-block in the way of truth. He gave 
up his exercises, and was at once deserted as an apostate by his 
five disciples. Left to himself he now began to elaborate his own 
system. Ho had learnt tlint neither the doctrines nor the auste- 
rities of the Brahmans were of any avail for accomplishing the deli- 
verance of man, and freeing him from the fear of old age, disease 
and death. After long meditations and ecstatic visions, fie at last 
imagined that lie had arrived at that true knowledge which 
discloses the cause, and thereby destroys the fear of all the changes 
inherent in life. It was fiom the moment when he arrived at 
this knowledge, that he claimed the name of Buddha, the enlight- 
ened. At that moment we may truly say that the fate of millions 
of millions of human beings trembled in the balance. Buddha 
hesitated for a time wlieilier he should keep his knowledge to 
himself, or communicate it to the world. Com])assion for the 
sulferings of man prevailed, and the young prince became the 
founder of a religion which, after more than 2,000 years, is still 
professed by 455,000,000 of human beings. 

The further history of the new teacher is very simple. Ho 
pi'oceeded to Benares, which at all times was the principal seat of 
leaniing in India, and the first converts he made were the five 
fellbw-students who had left him when ho threw off the yoke of 
the Brahmauical observances. Many others followed ; but as the 
Lalita-Vistara breaks off at Buddha’s arrival at Benares, we have 
no further consecutive account of the rapid progi'oss of his 
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doctrine. From what we can gather from scattered notices in the 
Buddhist canon, he was invited by the king of Magadha, Bimbi- 
s&ra, to his capital, Ragagriha. Many of his lectures ai'e repre- 
sented as having been delivered at the monastery of Kalantaka, 
with which the king or some rich merchant had presented liiui, ; 
others on the Vulture Peak, one of the live hills that surrounded 
the ancient capital. 

Three of his most famous disciples, Sariputra, Katyayana, and 
Maudgalyayaua, joined him during his stay in Magadha, whore he 
enjoyed for many years the friendship of the king. That king 
was afterwards assassinated by his son, Agatasatru, and then we 
hear of Buddha as settled for a time at Sravasti, north of the 
Ganges, where Anathajandada, a rich merchant, had olFeved him 
and his disciples a magnificent building for their residence. Most 
of Buddha’s lectures or sermons were delivered at Sravasti, the 
capital of Kosala ; and the king of Kosnla himself, Prasenagit, 
became a convert to his doctrine. After aii absence of twelve 
years we are told that Buddha visited his father at Kapilavastu, on 
which occasion he performed several miracles, and converted all 
the Sakyas to his faith. Ilis own wife became one of his followers, 
and, with his aunt, offers the first instance of female Biuldhist 
devotees in India. We have fuller particulars again of the last 
days of Buddha’s life. He iiad attained the good age of three- 
score and ten, and had been on a visit to Ragagriha, where the 
king, Agktasatru, the former enemy of Buddha, and the assassin 
of his own father, had joined the congregation, after making a 
public confession of his crimes. On his return he was followed 
by a large number of disciples, and when on the point of crossing 
the Ganges, ho stood on a square stone, and turning his eyes back 
towards Ragagriha, he said, full of emotion, ‘ This is the last time 
that I see that city.’ He likewise visited Vaisatli, and after taking 
leave of it, he had nearly reached the city of Kusin&gara, when 
his vital strength began to fail. He halted in a forest, and while 
sitting under a sal tree, he gave up the ghost, or, as a Buddhist 
would say, entered into Nirvana. 

This is the simple story of Buddha’s life. It reads much better 
in the elociuont pages of M. Barthclomy Saint Hilaire, than in the 




turgid language of the Buddhists. If a critical historiaui with the 
materials we possess, entered at all on the process of separating 
truth from falsehood, he would probably cut off much of what our 
biographer has left. Professor Wilson, in his Essay on Buddha 
a%d Buddhism, considers it doubtful whether any such person as 
Buddha ever actually existed. He dwells on the fact that there 
are at least twenty different dates assigned to his birth, varying 
from 2420 to 453 b. c. He points out that the clan of the S&kyas 
is never mentioned by early Hindu writers, and he lays much 
stress on the fact that most of the proper names of the persons 
connected with Buddha suggest an allegorical signification. The 
name of his father means, he whose food is pure ; that of his 
mother signifies illusion ; his own secular appellation, Siddhartha, 
he by whom the end is accomplished. Buddha itself means, the 
Enlightened, or, as Professor Wilson translates it less accurately, 
he by whom all is known. The same distinguished scholar goes 
even further, and maintaining that Xapilavastu, the birth-place of 
Buddha, has no place in tl>e geogmphy of the Hindus, suggests 
that it may be rendered, the substance of Kapila ; intimating, in 
fact, the Sankhya philosophy, the doctrine of Kapila Muni, upon 
which the fundamental elements of Buddhism, the eternity of 
matter, the principles of things, and the final extinction, are 
supposed to be planned. * It seems not impossible,’ he continues, 

* that Sfikya Muni is an unreal being, and that all that is related 
of him is as much a fiction, as is that of his preceding migrations, 
and the miracles that attended his birth, his life, and his depai^ture.’ 
This is going far beyond Niebuhr, far even beyond Strauss. If an 
allegorical name Lad been invented for the father of Buddha, one 
more appropriate than * clean-food’ might surely have been found. 
His mother is not the only queen known by the name of May&, 
M&yadSvi, or M^yavatJ. Why, if these names were invented, 
ibould his wife have been allowed to keep the prosaic name of 
G;op4 (cowherdess), and his father-in-law, that of D&ndap&i^i, 

* stick-hand ?’ As to his own name, Siddhartha, the Tibetans 
maintain that it was given him by his parent, whose wish (artba) 
iiMl been fulfilled (siddha), as we hear of D&ires and Dieu-doan& 
in French. One of the ministers of Dasaratha had the same name. 
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It is possible also that Buddha himself assumed it in aftei^lifoy as 
was the case with many of the Roman surnames. As to the name 
of Buddha, no one erer maintained that it was more than a title» 
the Enlightened, changed from ^ appellative into a proper name, 
just like the name of Christos, the Anointed ; or Mohammed, the 
Expected. Kapilavastu would be a most extraordinary compound 
to express ‘ the substance of the S&nkhya philosophy.’ But all 
doubt on the subject is removed by the fact that both Fabian in 
the fifth, and Hiouen-Tshang in the seventh centuries, visited the 
real ruins of that city. 

Making every possible allowance for the accumulation of fiction 
which is sure to gather round the life of the founder of every great 
religion, we may be satisfied that Buddhism, which changed the 
aspect not only of India, but of nearly the whole of Asia, had a 
real founder ; that he was not a Brahman by birth, but belonged 
to the second or royal caste ; that being of a meditative turn of 
mind, and deeply impressed with the frailty of all created things, 
he became a recluse, and sought for light and comfort in the different 
systems of Brahman philosophy and theology. Dissatisfied with 
the artificial systems of their priests and philosophers, convinced 
of the uselessness, nay of the pernicious influence, of their cere- 
monial practices and bodily penances, shocked, too, by their world- 
liness and Pharisaical conceit, which made the priesthood the exclu- 
sive property of one caste and rendered every sincere approach 
of man to his Creator impossible without tlieir intervention, 
Buddha must have produced at once a powerful impression on the 
people at large, when breaking through all the established rules of 
caste, he assumed the privileges of a Brahman, and throwing away 
the splendour of his royal position, travelled about as a beggar, 
not shrinking from the defiling contact of sinners and publicans^ 
Though when we now speak of Buddhism, we think chiefly of its 
doctrines, the reform of Buddha had originally much more of a 
social than of a religious character. Buddha swept away the web 
with which the Brahmans had encircled the whole of India. 
Beginning as the destroyer of an old, he became the founder of a 

new religion/’* 

* Max Muller, Chipe from a Crermaa Workebop, Yol. I, p. 21U. 
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Aceording to Buddhist belief when a man dies he ib immediately 
horn again, or appears in a new shape, according: to his merit or 
demerit, be may bo born in the form of a woman, ora slave, a quad- 
ruped, a bird, a hsli, an insect, a plant, or even a piece of inorganic 
matter. He may be bom in a state of punishment in one of tlie 
many Buddhist hells ; or in the condition of a happy spirit or even 
divinity in heaven ; but whatever the position be, and however long 
he may live in it, the life will have an end, and the individual must 
be born again, and may again be either happy or miserable — 
either a god, or it may be the vilest inanimate object. The Bud- 
dha himself, before his last birth as Sakyamuni, had gone through 
every conceivable form of existence, on the earth, in the air, and 
in the water, in hell and in heaven, and had filled every condition 
in human life. When he attained the i)erfect knowledge of the 
Buddha, he was able to recall all these existences ; and a groat 
part of the Buddhist legendary literature is taken \jp in narrating 
his exploits, when he lived as an elephant, as a bird, as a stag, and 
so forth.” — Goldstucker. 

The Buddhist does not regard these various transmigrations, 
whether punishments or rewards as caused by the Creator or 
Buler of the Universe. ‘‘They do not conceive any god or gods 
as being pleased or displeased by the actions, and as assigning the 
actors their future condition by way of punishment or reward.” 
The very idea of a god as creating or in any way ruling the world, 
is utterly absent in the Buddhist system. God is not so much as 
denied ; he is simply not known.” The power that controls the 
world is expressed by the word Karma, literally action, including 
both merit and demerit. “The future conditiou of the Buddhist, 
then, is not assigned him by the Ruler of the Universe ; the Karma 
of his actions determines it by a sort of virtue inlicrent in the 
nature of things — by the blind and unconscious concatenation of 
cause and effect.” 

Buddhism inculcates morality. The most essential virtues arc 
truthfulness, benevolence, kindness, purity, patience, courage, and 
contemplation. All offensive and gross language is forbidden ; 
nothing is ever to be said to stir up ill-will, or excite enmity, or 
tfhot would cause quarrels ; it is a duty on all occasions to act as a 
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j>eace-i»aker. Humility holds a no less prominent place among 
Buddhist glances than it does among the Christians/' — Goldstmker^ 
Chamber's Ency. 

Buddhi — Undorstandiiig, syuonyme of Mahat ; also the name 
of a daughter of Dakslia who became the wife of Dliarma. 

Budha — (Mercury.) The son of Soma, the moon. Budha 
man-iod //a, whose sex had been changed by Siva. Thence the 
lunar, as distinguished from the solar, line of kings ; and to that 
point is to be referred many important opinions and results, 
very widely disseminated. See lid. 

There exists a doubt whether the names of planetary bodies 
were given to early men, or whether the planets were named after 
distinguished men of the earliest ago. The purauas give a brief 
legend, which has been deemed astronomical, but of a doubtful 
school ; such as reduced Abiaham to a constellation. This legend 
is that Chandra (the moon) was placed in the house of Vrtkas^ 
pad (Jupiter) as his pui)il, and that Tai'a (the lunar path of 27 
astcrisms) fell in love with Chandra^ and seduced him while 
Vrihaspaii was away at a sacrifice made by Indra (the firmament) ; 
the result was the birth of Budha (Mercury). If there he any 
astronomical meaning, it w^ould imply that the old Chaldeans 
thought that the moon in some pait of its orbit attracted a satel- 
lite of Jupiter, detached it fiom that planet, and was the occasion 
of its finding an oibit around the sun, as a primary planet. How- 
ever, this interpretation has great improbabilities. 

The poets, and especially Telugu poets, have paraphrased tire 
legend in their own w^ay ; and very freely too. If the parties’ 
were men on earth we get at one of the earliest known wars. 
For, the claim to the parentage and right of Budha by Vrihas- 
pati and Chandi’a, led to a fierce war, dividiug gods and men into 
two parties. 

In a variety of works published, writers, though oriental 
scholars, confound Budha and Buddha. This appears so late 
down as Major Cunningham’s book on the Bhilsa Topes ; published 
in 1855. But the persons are distinct, the sense of the words 
different, the spelling different, the pronunciation still more so. — 
Taylor. 



Oa8t6 — The term Caste, derived from the Portuguese Casta^ 
expressive of the Indian word Jdti, has been universally adopted 
by Europeans to denote the different classes or tribes into which 
the people of India are divided. The permanent division of the 
C(Hiimunity into classes, with hereditary professions assigned to 
each, is one of the most remai'kable institutions of Hindustan. 
There are four great divisions. The most distinguished of all is 
that of Brahmana or Brahmans, who are said to have come from 
the mouth of Brahma : the second in rank is that of Kshatriya or 
B&jas, from the arm of Brahma ; the third the Vaisya, or 
merchants, from the thigh of Brahma ; the fourth the Sudras, or 
workmen, from his foot ; all with their females. Each of these 
four tribes is subdivided into several more ; the Sudras especially 
have an almost endless number of distinctions ; such as herdsmen 
who keep the cows ; shepherds who tend the sheep ; weavers ; 
five castes of Artizans, viz., carpenters, goldsmiths, blacksmiths, 
stone-cutters, founders. The several castes of cultivators take 
precedence of other Sudras, and look with contempt on tradesmen 
and labourers. There is a Caste of Kallaru, or robbers, who 
consider their profession as no way discreditable to themselves or 
their tribe. Each caste exhibits some particular and local varieties 
of its own by which it is discriminated from the rest : Some 
distinguish themselves by the cut and colour of their clothes ; 
some by the manner in which they put them on. But however 
extravagant their modes and customs are, they never excite from 
castes of the most opposite habits and fashions the least appearance 
of contempt or dislike. Upon this point there seems to be the 
most perfect toleration. 

, la the South of India there is another division of the different 
tribes still more general than those which have been yet mentioned. 
It is that of Bight-band and Left-hand Castes. The greater 
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number of Hindu castes belong either to the Bight^haud or the 
Left. The Brahmans» the Pariahs (or outcastes) and several 
tribes of the Sudras, are considered neutral, and enjoying all the 
privileges and honors attached to both hands, they take no part 
with either. These neutral castes are frequently called upon to 
arbitrate in the fierce disputes that occur between the Right and 
Left-hand parties. Both parties lay claim to certain privileges ; 
and when any encroachment is made by either it is followed by 
tumults that spread through a district, accompanied with every 
excess ; and generally with bloody contests. The Hindu, usually 
so gentle and timid, seems to change his nature. There is no 
danger he fears to encounter in maintaining these rights.” — Dubois, 

Dr. Muir in the first volume of his O. S. Texts, has veiy fully 
investigated the mythical accounts of the creation of man and of 
the origin of the four castes. He says “ it will be seen from tho 
texts adduced that from a very early peiiod the Indian writers 
have propounded a great vaiiety of speculations i-egarding the 
origin of mankind, and of the classes or castes into which they 
found their own community divided. The most commonly received 
of these explanations is the fable which represents the Brahmans, 
Kshatriyas, Vaisyas and Sudras, to have been separately created 
from the head, the breast or arms, the thighs, and the feet of the 
Creator. Of this mythical account no trace is to be found in any 
of tho hymns of the Rig Veda, except one, the Furusha Snkta.” 

Dr. Muir is of opinion that this hymn belongs to the most 
recent portion of the Rig Veda. Mr. Colebrook, Professors Max 
Miillor and Weber concur on this view ; which however is con.# 
troverted by Dr, Haug. 

After quoting a great number of texts from the oldest authorities, 
Dr. Muir remarks. “ When we discover in the most ancient Indfan 
writings such different and even discrepant accounts of the origin 
of man, all put forth with equal positiveness, it is impossible to 
imagine that any uniform explanation of the diversity of castes 
could have been received at the period when they were composed, 
or to regard any of the texts which have been cited as more 
orthodox and authoritative than the rest. Even, therefore, if we 
should suppose that the author of the Purusha Sukta meant to 
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represent the faiir castes as having literally sprang from separate 
parts of Pm^usha’s body, it is evident that the same idea was not 
always or even generally adopted by those who followed him, ais 
a revealed truth in which they were bound to acquiesce. In fact^ 
nothing is clearer than that in all these cosmogonies, the writers, 
while generally assuming cei'tain prevalent ideas as the basis 
of their descriptions, gave the freest scope to their individual 
fhncy in the invention of details. In such circumstances, perfect 
coincidence cannot be expected in the narratives.” 

The felowing are the results of Dr. Muir’s careful investiga- 
tion of all the I’exts bearing on the sul^ect : — 

*‘The details which I have supplied in the course of this 
chapter must have rendered it abundantly evident that the sacred 
books of the Hindus contain no uniform or consistent account of 
the origin of castes ; but, on the contrary, present the greatest 
varieties of speculation on this subject. Explanations mystical, 
mythical, and rationalistic, are all offered in turn ; and the freest 
scope is given by the individual writers to fanciful and arbitrary 
eonjecture. 

Piret ; we have the set of accounts in which the four castes are 
said to have sprung from progenitors who were separately created ; 
but in regard, to the manner of their creation we find the greatest 
diversity of statement. The most common story is that the castes 
issued from the mouth, arms, thighs, and feet of Purusha, or 
Brahma. The oldest extant passage in which this idea occurs, 
and from which all the later myths of a similar tenor have no 
doubt been boiTOwed, is, as we have seen, to be found in the 
Purusha Sukta ; but it is doubtful whether, in the form in which 
it is thei'e presented, this representation is anything more than an 
allegory. In some of the texts which I have quoted from the 
Bh&gavata Purana, traces of the same allegorical chai*acter may 
jbe perceived ; but in Mann and the Puranas the mystical import 
of the Vedic text disappears, and the figurative narrative is 
hardened into a literal statement of fact. In other passages, where 
a aerate origin is assigned to the castes, they are variously said 
liave sprang from the words Bhuh, Bhuvah, Svah ; from 
different Vedas ; from different sets of prayers ; from the gods, 
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md the asum ; from nonenti^, and from the imperiaiiabj^ Ihe 
perishable, and other principles. In the chaptei^s of ihe Vishpo, 
Yiya, and Harkandeya Pur^nas, where castes are described 
coeval with the creation, and as having been naturally distinguished 
by different gunas, or qualities, involving varieties of moral 
character, we are nevertheless allowed to infer that those qualities 
exei'ted no influence on the classes in whom they were inherent, 
as the condition of the whole race during the Krita age is described 
as one of uniform perfection and happiness ; while the actual 
separation into castes did not take place, according to the Viyu 
Parana, until men had become d6t(»*ioratcd in the Treta age. 

Second : in various passages from the Bi'ahmanas, Epic poems, 
and Purdnas, the creation of mankind is, as we have seen, described 
without the least allusion to any separate production of the 
progenitors of the four castes. And whilst in tlie chapters where 
they relate the distinct formation of the castes, the Purdnas, as 
has been observed, assign different natural dispositions to each 
class, they elsewhere represent all mankind as being at the creation 
uniformly distinguished by the quality of passion. lu one of the 
texts I have quoted, men are said to be the offspring of Vivasvat ; 
in another his son Manu is said to be their progenitor ; whilst in a 
third they are said to be descended from a female of the same 
name. The passage which declares Manu to have been the father 
of the human race explicitly afiirms that men of all the four castes 
were descended from him. In anothe** remarkable text the 
Mahdbhdrata categoi'ically assei*ts that originally there was ne 
distinction of classes, the existing distiibution having arisen out of 
differences of character and occupation. Similarly, the Bhagavata 
Purdna iu one place informs us that in the Krita age there was 
but one caste ; and this view appears also to be taken iu some 
passages which I have adduced from the Epic poems. 

In these circumstances we may fairly conclude that the separate 
oilgination of the four castes was far from being an article of 
belief universally received by Indian antiquity.” — ^Vol. I, p. 160. 

CBiaidyas — A race of kings, descendants of Chedi, iuii<n:£St 
whom were Damagosha and Sisupdla. 
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Oliaitra^The oame of the third lunar mmih (Feb«<-Mar€h). 

CRiaitraratall — large forest, in the east of Ilivrita. 

Ohakora — One of the thirty Andhrabhritya kings ; he only 
reigned six months. 

Ohl^ora — The name of a mountain in the eastern ghauts. 

OlmlEra — 1> The discus of Vishnu ; a sharp-edged quoit ; 
Aijuna performed wonderful f^ts with his chakra. It was with 
this weapon that Krishna slew Sisupdia. It is always seen in one 
of the four hands of Vishnu. The Chakra has also been converted 
into the prayer wheel of the Buddhists ; 2, Tlie name of one of 
the chanters of the Sdma Veda. 

Ohaktas — a race of people who about the commencement of 
our era, extended along the West of India, from the Hindu Kosh 
to the mouths of the Indus. 

Chakravartti — One on whom the Chakra, the discus of 
Vibhuu, abides ; such a figure being delineated by the lines of the 
hand. The grammatical etymology is ‘ he who abides in or rules 
over, an extensive country called a chakra.’ Chakravartti is there- 
fore a universal emperor. On the death of such an emperor it 
was the custom to collect and deposit the ashes of the body, after 
burning, in a pyramidal monument, — Wilson, 

Ohakrayaka — A Bmhmani goose : the name of a wise coun- 
sellor in the Pancha Tantra ; Hiranyagarbha, the king of the 
water-fowl, was anxious to make war, when his minister, Chakra- 
vdka, made many speeches to prevent it, suggesting that victory 
was ever doubtful, &c. 

Ohakshu — One of the four great rivers, made by the division 
of the Ganges, and which is said in the V. P. to flow into the 
sea after traversing all the westei*u mountains, and passing through 
the country of Ketumala. 

Okakshtt*-* A prince, the son of Purujinu, one of the descend- 
autC of Dwitnidha. 

prince renowned for his valour, the sou of 
Khauitra, one of the descendants of Nedishta. 
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Ohakshtisliar-The Manu of ihe sixth Manwantara, sm of 
Eipu by Vrihati. The M&rkandeya has a legend of his biith as a 
son of Ksbatriya 5 of his being exchanged at his birth for the son 
of Visranta Rdja, and being brought up by the prince as his own j 
of his revealing the business when a man, and propitiating Brahma 
by his devotions, in consequence of which he became a Mann } 
In his former birth he was bom from the eye of Brahma ; whence 
his name from Chakshush * the eye.’ 

Ohakshushas — The first of the five classes of gods in the 
fourteenth Manwantara. 

Ohandrayana— Penances, which, according to the Vedanta, 
cause, not the acquisition of any thing positive, but merely the 
removal of sin. They are regulated by the moon’s age ; and 
consist in diminishing the daily consumption of food eveiy day, 
by one mouthful, for the dark half of the month, beginning with 
fifteen at the full moon, until it is reduced to one at the new 
moon ; aud then increasing in like manner during the fortnight of 
the moon’s increase : there are other fonns of this penance. 

Ohampa — The son of Pritulaksha, a descendant of Anu, who 
founded the city of Champapuri, a city of which traces still remain 
in the vicinity of Bhaghulpur. Champa is everywhere recognised 
as the capital of Anga. 

Ohampa — A town on the Ganges in which is a Vihara, or Bud* 
dliist convent. It is described in the Dasukumdru as notoriously 
abounding in rogues. 

Ohamunda — A name of tlie consort of Siva. Her temple is 
represented as a dreadful place ; whither victims are conveyed to 
be offered in sacrifice to the cruel goddess. In the drama of 
Malati and Mddhava, the heroine Milati is kidnapped by the priest 
of Chamunda and carried to the dreaded temple, but is rescued 
by her lover just as the fatal stroke is about to descend on her. 

Ohanakko or Ohanakya— A brahman of the city of Takka- 
sila who lived about 330 b. c. He is said to have achieved the 
knowledge of the three Vedas ; could rehearse the was 

skilf^l in sti’atagems, and dexterous in intrigue as well as policy. 
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After his father’s death he became celebrated as the filial protector 
of his mother, A long legend is told of the way in which he 
brought up Chandragupta and ultimately placed him on the throne 
about 315 B. o. When Chandragupta was a wandering adven- 
turer, the ambitious inUnguing brahman became his ardent friend, 
and promised to open for him a pathway to the throne. Nine 
brothers, called the nine Naudas, then reigned at Magadha. 

Chandragupta was looked upon as then* half-bix)thei‘ by a Sudra 
mother. He is called a Takshaka, or descendant of the girnt 
snake Seshanaga. Feeling unsafe amongst his relatives in Behar 
he had wandered forth to seek his fortune elsewhere.” It was 
then he met with Chanakya, who in pursuance of his intention to 
place Chandragupta on the throne “ contrived to give dire ofience 
to the nine Nandas.” He entered their dining-room unannounced, 
and with the cool assumption of a powerful brahman, took posses- 
sion of the place of honour. The kings, having ‘ their understand- 
ings bewildered by fate,’ regarded him as a mere wild scholar ; and 
not heeding the remonstrances of their wise minister, they dragged 
him from his seat with scorn. 

^ Then Chanakya, blind with indignation, stood up in the centre 
of the hall, loosened the knot of hair on the top of his head, and 
thus vowed the destruction of tlie Nanda race. 

‘ Until I have exterminated these haughty and ignorant Nandas, 
who have not known my worth, I will not again tie up these hairs.’ 
Having thus declared war he sought out the discontented Chau- 
dragupta. 

In the meantime, Bakshasa, who was the prime ministei* of 
the Nandas, did ail for his princes that could be done either by 
valour or sagacity. But all iu vain, tlie Naudas ‘ perished like 
moths iu the flame of Chiuakya’s revenge.’ ” 

The drama entitled “ Mudra Eikshasa,” attributed to Visikha- 
datta, is founded on this story of Chanakya. Hindu Theatre, Mrs, 
Manning ; A,^M. i., Vol, //, p. 221. 

Oiiaildaiia-* A river in Bhagulpur. 

mtandana Da4Eia*-A banker and intimate friend of R&ksfaasa 
in Ac drama of the ‘‘ Signet of the Minister.” He was condemned 
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and dressed for execution, bearing the stake upon bis sboulder, 
followed by bis wife and child ; when he was rescued, pai*doiied 
and made provost of the merchants. 

01iaildala---An outcaste or pariah ; one of the lowest of the 
mixed ti'ibes descended from a Sudra mother and aBmhman father. 

Chando — The name of the bull that protected Chandragupta 
in infancy. 

OhandanodaJsiadiindhubi — A Yadava chief called also 
Bhava, a friend of the Gandharba Tumburu. 

Ohandragiri — A pnnce descended from Kusa, the son of lldma. 

Chandrabhaga — The name of a river, that takes its rise in 
the Himalayas and which Professor Wilson identifies as the Chinab. 

Chadragupta-— King of Magadha, a most important name, as 
it has been proved by Professor Wilson and others that he is the 
Sandmcoptus of the Greeks, who visited the camp of Alexander 
the Great, and we are thus able to determine the chronology satis- 
factorily. The relative positions of Chandragupta, Vidmisira, 
or Bimbisara, and Ajatasatru, serve to confirm the indentification. 
Sakya was contemporary with both the latter, dying in the eighth 
year of Ajitasatru’s reign. The Mahawan6o says he reigned 
twenty-four years afterwards ; but the Vayu makes his whole reign 
but twenty-five years, which would place the close of it b, c. 526. 
The rest of the SaiSunaga dynasty, according to the VAyu and 
Matsya, reigned 143 or 140 years ; bringing their close to B. c. 
383. Another centuiy being deducted for tlie dui’ation of the 
Nandas, would place the accession of Chandragupta b. c. 283. 
Chandragupta was the contemporaiy of Seleucus Nicator, who 
began his reign b. c. 310, and concluded a treaty with him b. c. 
305. Although therefore his date may not be made out quite 
correctly from the Paui'anic premises, yet the error cannot be more 
than twenty or thirty years. The result is much nearer the truth 
than that furnished by the Buddhist authorities* According to the 
Mahi>wan6o a hundred years had elapsed from the death of Bttddha 
to (be tenth year of the reign of K&]4soko (p. 15). He reigned 
other ten years, and his sons forty-four, making a total of 154 years 
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b6tw66n tli6 dcftth of Si^kyft find tho aooossioo of Chftttdr®^^pt®> 
which is conseqoenUy placed b. c* 389, or above seventy years too 
cai-]y. According to the Buddhist authorities, Chan-ta-kutta or 
Chandragupta, commenced his reign 396 b. c. Burmese Table ; 
Prinsep’s Useful Tables. Mr. Turnoui’, in his Introduction, giving 
to K4Li&Boko eighteen years subsequent to the century after Buddha, , 
places Chandragupta’s accession b. c. 881, which, he observes, is 
sixty years too soon ; dating, however, the accession of Chandra-* 
gnpta from 323 b. c. or immediately upon Alexander’s death, 
a period too early by eight or ten years at least. The discrepancy 
of dates, Mr. Tumour is disposed to think, proceeds from some 
intentional perversion of the Buddhistical chronology.” V. P. 

ObandraJhasa — In the farthest extremity of the Dekhan there 
lived a B4ja who was doomed to the severest adversity. He had 
a son born at a propitious period, but was himself soon after slain 
in battle, and his Rdni perished in the funeral pile. The nurse fled 
away with the infant to Kutuwal, but died herself in three years 
without having made known the secret of the child’s birth. The 
boy was now quite destitute and suffered much ; but one day 
happening to go to the house of the prime minister, the astx’ologers 
present declared that the boy’s face had all the signs of royalty. 
The minister hearing this, determined that the lad should bo 
assassinated. But the men employed for the purpose took 
compassion on him and resolved not to kill him. He was found 
iu the jungle and adopted by a certain dependant of the Minister, 
who called the boy Chandrahasa because when he laughed it was 
said his face resembled the moon. 

As Chandrabfisa grew up he was distinguished for his skill and 
courage, and his achievements came to the ears of the B4ja. The 
Minister became jealous and determined to visit the Zlamindar who 
bad adopted Chandrahfi.sa, when he discovered that the young man 
the very boy he had sent into the jungle to be murdered, 
bent on the youth’s desti*uction he wrote a letter to his son 
Mikdan and requested Chandrahasa to carry it to the city ; the 
letter was as follows 

my son eat the fruits of youth, and know that this same 
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ChAodraMsil is my en&mj^ and that he is eager to get possession 
of all my property : Look not you to his youth or comalmes^ nor 
trouble yourself as to whose son he is, or whether he be a ma||i of 
rank or learning or abilities, but give him poison.^' 

As he approached the city he entered a pleasant garden belong* 
ing to the Minister, and being very weary, he tied his horse to 
a tree, laid down in the shade and fell asleep. That veiy morning 
the Minister’s daughter Bikya, with the Princess and her maids, 
had come to amuse themselves in the garden. Bikya, wandering 
away from the others, saw a young man asleep with such a charm* 
ing face that her heart burnt towards him. Seeing a letter falling 
from his bosom and perceiving that it was in her father’s hand- 
writing, and addressed to her brother, she opened and read it, 

* Having compassion on the youth she determined to alter the 
letter, and as the word signifying enemy was such that by taking 
away a single letter she could turn it into a word meaning friend, 
she did so. The word signifying poison was Bika, which, as the 
young man was veiy good-looking, she altered into her own name 
of Bikya ; and re-sealing the letter placed ifc again on the youth’s 
bosom, and returned to her companions. 

Soon after Chandrahisa rose from his sleep, found his way to the 
house of the Minister, and gave the letter to his son, Madan read 
the letter with great surprise, but saw that the orders were veiy 
positive and that he must obey them without delay. 

Chandrahisa who was more confounded than any one, was pre- 
sented with a bridegroom’s dress, and directed to prepare himself 
to be married that evening to the beautiful daughter of the 
Minister. There was the usual distribution of presents, and great 
rejoicing throughout the city. 

The Miilister on bis return home was congratulated by every 
one he met, and entered his house in a state bordering on mad- 
ness,” when he found what had occurred. His own letter was 
produced, and as he could not discover the alterations that had 
been made, he “ could only wonder at the greatness of his own 
blunder.” Early next morning he hired some assassins to secrete 
themselves in the temple of the goddess Durga which was outside 
the city, and murder the man who should come at evening time to 
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present a golden-pot of incense to the goddess. He then told Chan- 
drahasa it was the fixed rule for every man who mamed into hi» 
fam^y to offer a golden-cup of incense at the temple of Durga^ 
and Chandrahdsa readily promised to comply with the custom that 
same evening. 

But that very day, the Bdja, in consequence of a dream, deter- 
mined to resign bis kingly authority, and not knowing of the 
minister’s return sent for Madan, to whom he communicated his 
intention, and his determination to make Chandrahasa his successor. 
He desired Madan to bring his new brother-in-law to the palace 
with all speed. Madan gladly set out in search of Chandrahasa and 
found him in the road to the temple of Durga with the golden-cup 
in his hand ; and having briefly explained to him the urgent neces- 
sity for his immediate presence at the palace, he took the cup from 
his hand and promised to present it himself to the goddess. 
Madan thus sent back Chandrahdsa to the palace of the Raja and 
proceeded alone with the golden-cup to the temple of Durga. On 
entering it he was cut down by the swords of the assassins and 
killed on the spot. Cliandrahd-sa on arriving at the palace, was 
crowned by the Raja himself. The minister on hearing how his 
plot had been again defeated, and his own son killed, destroyed 
himself in the same temple. — Wheeler* $ 3Iahdbhhrata. 

ChaudraketU — The son of Lakshmana, and king of Chandra- 
vaktra, a country near the Himalaya. 

Chandrama — A river mentioned in the V. P., but which has 
not been identified. 

Ohandrasri*— One of the thirty Andhrabhritya kings, who 
reigned three years. V. P. 

Chandrasukta — One of tlic islands into w^hich the Varsha of 
Bharata is divided, as enumerated in the Bhagavata and Padma. 
It has not been identified. 

Cliaildravaloka — A prince descended from Kusa, tlic son of 
Bama. 

ettandraswa — One of the three sons of Dhundhumara, who 
survived the conflict with the demon Dhundu. Dhundu hid himself 
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beneath a sea of sand which king Kuvalayaswa, aided by twenty- 
one thousand sons, dug up, undeterred by the dames which checked 
their progress and finally destroyed all but three of them, Kuva- 
layaswa was hence called Dhunduraara. Professor Wilson thinks 
that the legend originates probably in the occurrence of some 
physical phenomena, as an earthquake or volcano. 

Chanura — A demon who was killed by Krishna, after a very 
severe contest, in which Chanura was whirled round a hundred 
times, until his breath was expended in the air, and Krishna 
dashed him on the ground with such violence as to smash his body 
into a hundred fragments, and strew the earth with a hundred 
pools of gory mire. V, P. 

Oharaka— A renowned medical writer of great antiquity. 
“ Charaka appears to have been a person of varied thought and 
culture, and to have had an earnest desire to teach men so to 
manage their bodies, as not only to avoid all unnecessary pain on 
earth ; but so as to ensure happiness after death. Oharaka states 
that originally the contents or material of his work was communi- 
cated by Atreya to Agnivesa. By Agnivesa it was taught to 
Charaka, and by him condensed “ where it was too prolix and 
expanded where it seemed too brief.” The result of Charaka’s 
labour was a work of considerable extent, no less than one hundred 
and twenty chapters in eight divisions. — Mrs. Manning ; A, and 
M» vol. i, p. 342, where the reader will find an abstract of 
Charaka’s work ; made from the Sanskrit manuscripts of the India 
Office Library. 

Charakas — The students of a Sakha so denominated from its 
teacher Charaka. 

Oharana— A sect pledged to the reading of a certain Sikhi of 
the Vedas. Charana means an ideal succession of pupils and 
teachers who learn and teach a certain branch of the Veda. See 
Gotra. 

Charanavyaha — The name of a ‘ Parisishta’ work, which is 
considered to have been composed later than tlie Sutras, and 
representing a distinct period of Hindu literature. See Parisishta. 
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01iariot*-~The eun, moon and planets are all represented in ike 
Puiinas as having chariots or cai^. That of the sun is stated in 
the y« P. to be nine thousand leagues in length, and the pole of 
twice that longitude : that of the moon has three wheels and is 
drawn by ten white horses. The chariot of l|jf ercuiy is composed 
of air and fire and is di*awn by eight bay horses. The chariots of 
Mars and Jupiter are of gold. 

Ohari8llIXU--A son of the sage Kirttimat. 

Ohftrudatta — An impoverished brahman who is one of the 
principal characters in the drama of the Toy Cart. On one 
occasion Chdrudatta says : — 

My friend, 

The happiness that follows close on sorrow, 

Shows like a lamp that breaks upon the night, 

But he that falls from affluence to poverty. 

May wear the human semblance, but exists 
A lifeless form alone. 

On being further questioned, Chdrudatta declares that he would 
much prefer death to poverty. 

“ To die, is transient suffering, to be poor 
Inteiminable anguish.” 

And he further explains that he does not grieve for the lost 
wealth : 

But that the guest no longer seeks the dwelling 
whence wealth has vanished. 

And then with poverty comes disrespect ; 

From disrespect does self-dependence fail ; 

Then scorn and sorrow following, overwhelm 
The intellect ; and when the judgment fails 
The being perishes. And thus from poverty 
Each ill that pains humanity proceeds.” 

— A. and 3L voL 2, p. 157, 

ObftnnaJnandala^ — A northern people, living in the district 
of Mandala or Khanda of Charma, Pliny mentions a king of a 
people so called, Clmmaru rex. 
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Chamaanvati'^^The name of a dyer, the Chambal. 

Oharot Charudeha, Oharudeshna, Charugupta, Ohara- 
vinda — Five sons of Krishna by Rukmini, one is termed in the 
V. P, the mighty Chiru. 

Charumati — A daughter of Krishna by Eukmini. 

Oharvaka— A philosopher who about the third century, 
founded a new school of undisguised materialism— maintaining that 
perception is the one only source of knowledge and means of proof : 
that while there is body there is thought and sense of pleasure and 
pain ; none when body is not ; and hence, as well as from self- 
oonciousnoss, it is concluded that self and body ai’e identical. In 
the Vedinta Sira there is a refutation of no less than four followei's 
of Chirvika, who assert his doctrine under various modifications ; 
one maintaining that the gross corporeal frame is identical with 
soul ; another that the corporeal organs constitute the soul ; a 
third afiirming that the vital functions do so ; and the fourth 
insisting that the mind and the soul are the same. 

Chariraka~-A Eakshasa who disguised himself as a mendicant 
brahman and reviled Yudhishthira at his installation as Bdja. The 
real brahmans, says the Mahabharata, were so enraged with 
Ch&rvdka that they looked upon him with such angry eyes that he 
fell upon the ground like a tree struck with lightning, and was 
burnt to ashes on the spot. 

Ohatakas — Pupils of Vaisampayana. The Vdyu states that 
they were styled Chdtakas from Chat Ho divide,’ because they 
shared amongst them their master’s guilt. Those pupils of 
Vaisampiyana were called Chatakas by whom the crime of 
Brahmanicide was shai^d. 

Chaturanga — A Prince, the son of Bomapida, one of the 
descendants of Anu, 

Ohaturmasya— Sacrifices every four months. 

Obedi — Son of Kaisika, whose descendants were called the 
Chaidya kings. 
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Chedyas — The inhabitants of Chedi, which is usually consi- 
dered as Chandail, on the west of the Jungle mehals, towards 
Nagpore, It is known in times subsequent to the Purdnas as 
Eanastambha. 

Ollhala — Prince, the son of Dala, one of the descendants of 
Kusa. 

Ohhandajas— -The vasus and similar divinities. They have 
the epithet Chhandaj^ as born in different Manwantaras of their 
own will. 

Chhandas— An Anga of the four Vedas, the one which relates 
to metre. 

Obhaya — The wife of the sun, Sanjna, daughter of Viswakar- 
man, was the wife of the sun and bore him three children, the 
Mann Vaivaswata, Yama, and the goddess Yami (or the Yamuna 
river.) Unable to endure the fervours of her lord, Sanjna gave 
Mm Chhaya* as his handmaid, and repaired to the forests to 
practice devotion. The sun supposing Chhaya to be his wife, 
Sanjna, begot by her three other children, Sanaischara (Saturn) ; 
another Manu (Savami), and a daughter Tapti (the Tapti river.) 
Chhaya upon one occasion being offended with Yama, the son 
of Sanjna, denounced an imprecation upon him, and thereby let it 
be seen that she was not Sanjna, his mother. Chhaya informed 
the sun that his wife had gone to the wilderness, and he brought 
her back to his own dwelling. V. P. 

Chhandoga-brahmana— In the Brahmana of the Chhan- 
dogas it is evident that, after the principal collection was finished 
(called the praudha or Panchavinsa-brahmana, i. e., consisting of 
• twenty-five sections,) a twenty-sixth Brahmana was added which 
is known by the name of Shadvinsa-brahmana. This Brahmana 
together with the Adbhuta-brahmana must be of very modern 
date. It mentions not only temples (Devayatanani,) but images 
of gods (daivata-pratima) which are said to laugh, to cry, to sing, 
to dance, to burst, to sweat and to twinkle. These two have long 
been supposed to be the only Brahmanas of the Chhandogas, 


That is her shadow or image. It also means shade. 
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and they constitute, no doubt, the most important part of that 
class of literatux’e. It is curious, however, that whenever the 
Bralhmanas of the Chhandogas are quoted, their number is invari-* 
ably fixed at eight. Kumarila Bhat^ says, “ in the eight BrS.h* 
manas, together with the Upanishads, which the Chhandogas read, 
no single accent is fixed,” — A. S. L. 

Ohhandoga-priests— The second class of priests at sacrifices. 

Chikitsa — One of the eight branches of medical science ; that 
which treats of the administration of medicines, or medical treat- 
ment in general. 

Chintamani — An Epic poem in Tamil, of considerable merit, 
and regarded as the highest classical authority in that language. 
It contains the heroic story of a king named Jivagan, and is 
probably founded on a similar story found in the Mahd Pui*dna, a 
sacred work of the Jains written in Sanscrit. 

Chintdmani is a compound of two Sanscrit words Ohintdy thought 
or reflection, and ma?ii a jewel. It is generally applied to a 
fabulous gem which is supposed to yield its possessor whatever 
may be required. The design of the work is to represent the 
Jaina system in an attractive form. 

Ohitar — chief mentioned in the Rig Veda as living with 
other chiefs near the Sarasvati. 

Chiti — Synonyme of Mahat, is that by which the consequences 
of acts and species of knowledge are selected for the use of soul.” 
— Wilso7t. V. P.p. 15. 

Ohitra — The name of a lunar mansion in Govithi, in the 
Central Avasthana. 

Chitrabaha — A Purina river, not identified. 

Chitragupta — The Registrar of Yama ; all that die appear 
before Yama, and are confronted with Chitragupta by whom their 
actions have been recorded, “ Chitmgupta is described in the 
following tasteless and extravagant style in the Vrihanniradiya 
Pur&na. * The dreadful Chitragupta with a voice like that 
issuing from the clouds at the mundane dissolution, gleaming like 
a mountain of collyriiim, terrible with lightning-like weapons. 
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haring thirty-two ams, as big as three yojanas, red-eyed, long- 
nosed, his face furnished with grinders and projecting teeth, 
his eyes resembling oblong ponds, bearing death and disease/ ** 
O, S. T., Vol. V, p. 302. 

Chitraka — A prince, the son of Prisni, a descendant of Sini, 

ChitrakatU — son of Yasishtha, the great sage, according to 
the list in the Bhigarata. 

Ohitrakuta — An isolated hill situated on a river called the 
Pisani, fifty miles south-east of the town of Banda in Bundelkund. 
It is a sacred spot crowded with temples, and shrines of R&ma and 
Lakshmai^a ; celebrated too as the seat of Yaliniki, the sage and 
poet, who became famous in after years as the author of the 
Bam&yana. 

We have often looked on that green hill ; it is the holiest 
spot of that sect of the Hindu faith who devote themselves to this 
incarnation of Vishnu. The whole neighbourhood is RAma’s 
country. Every head-land has some legend, every cavern is 
connected with his name ; some of the wild fruits are still called 
^idphalf being the reputed food of the exiles. Thousands and 
thousands annually visit the spot, and round the hill is a raised 
foot-path, on which the devotee, with naked feet, treads full of 
pious Calcutta Review^ VoL XXIIL 

The following extracts from Mr. Grifiith’s translation of the 
Eamdyana will serve to show how this sacred character has been 
acquired : — 

“ Then, as he saw the morning break, 

In answer Bharadv&ja spake, 

* Go forth to Chitrakute’s hill, 

Where berries grow, and sweets distil : 

Full well, I deem, that home will suit 
Thee, Bi»ma, strong and resolute* 

Go forth, and Chitrakfi^ seek, 

Famed mountain of the Varied Peak. 

In the wild woods that gird him round, 

All creatures of the chase are found ; 
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Thou in the glades sbalfc see appear 
Vast herds of elephants and deer. 

With Sita there shalt thou delight 
To gaze upon the woody height ; 

There with expanding heart to look 
On river, table-land, and brook, 

And see the foaming torrent rave 
Fnipetuoufe fi om the mountain cave. 

Auspicious liill ! where all day long 
The lapwing’s ciy, the Koil’a =‘Ong 
Make all who listen gay : 

Wheie all h fie^h and fair to see, 

Where elephants and deer roam free, 

Theio, as a heimit, sta}.’’ 

Then on fiom wood to wood they strayed, 

O’ei many a stieam, tluough constant shade, 
As Bharad\aja bade them, till 
They came to Chitrakuta’s hill. 

And Rama there, with Lakshman’s aid, 

A pleasant little cottage made, 

And spent his days with Sita, dressed 
In coat of bark and deerskin ve^'t. 

And Chitrakuta grew to he 
As bright with those illustrious three 
As Meru’s sacred peaks that shine 
With glory, when the gods recline 
Beneath them : Siva’s self between 
The Lord of Gold and Beauty’s Queen. ' 


Chitralekha — The companion and friend oi the princess 
Usha, to whom Usha related her dream, and who by her magic 
power brought Aniruddha to the palace. 

Ohitrangada^-T^c son of Sautanu by his wife Satyavati. He 
was killed when young, in a conflict with a Gaudarbh^, who was 
also named Cliitrangadu. 

Ohitrangada — The daughtei of the Raja of Mauipuni who 

LS 
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was married to Arjuna in ius travels, bat remained in her own 
city with her son Babhru-vAhana, when Arjuna returned to 
Ilastindpur. 

Chitraratha — The king of the celestial choristers ; 

“ On Chitraratha, true and dear 
My tuneful bard and charioteer 
Gems, robes, and plenteous wealth confer 
Mine ancient friend and minister.” 

— GriffitJCs Rdmdyana, 

Chitraratha was also the name of the son of Rushadru and father 
of Sasavinda who w^as lord of the fourteen great gems. There was 
another Chitraratha, son of the Dharraaratha, who drank the Soma 
juice along with Indra. A fourth Chitraratha is mentioned in the 
V. P. as the sou of Ushna, a descendant of Parikshit, 

Chitraratha, Ohitrasena, Chitropala— The names of three 
rivers in the V. P. which have not been yet identified. 

Chitrayama — The name of the peacock king in the Pancha- 
tantra stories. 

Cholas — The inliabitants of the lower part of the Coromandel 
coast ; so called after them Chdlamandala. 

Chronology — The Vishnu Purana says, ‘‘ Time is a form *of 
Vishnu : hear how it is applied to measure the duration of Brahma, 
and of all other sentient beings. Fifteen twinklings of the 
eye make a Kasif tha ; thirty K^sh’tlias, one Kala ; and thirty 
Kalas, one Muhuvtta. Thirty Muhurttas constitute a day and 
night of mortals ; thirty such days make a month, divided into 
two half-months ; six months form an Ayana (the period of 
the sun’s progress north or south of the ecliptic :) and two 
Ayanas compose a year. The southern Ayana is a night, and 
the northern a day, of the gods. Twelve thousand divine years, 
each composed of (three hundred and sixty) such days, constitute 
the period of the four Yugas, or ages. Thej^ are thus distributed : 
the Krita age has four thousand divine years ; the Tretd three 
thousand ; the Dwdpara, two thousand ; and the Kali age, one 
thousand .* so those uccinaiuted with antiquity have declared.” The 
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period that precedes a Yuga is called a Sandby^, and it is 
of as many hundred years as there arc thousands in the Yuga : 
and the period that follows a Yuga, termed the Sandhy^nsa, 
is of similar duration. The interval between the Sandhya and 
the Sandhj'^dnsa is the Yuga, denominated Krita, Treta, &c. The 
Krita, Treta, Dwapara and Kali, coii‘>tituto a great ngc, or 
aggregate of four ages : a thousand such aggie gates arc a day of 
Brahma, and fourteen Manus reign within that term. Hear the 
division of time which they measure. 

Seven Rishis, certain (secondary) divinities, Indra, Manu, and 
the kings his sons, arc created and perish at one pei’iod ; and 
the interval, called a Manwantara, is equal to seventy-one times 
the number of years contained in the four Yugus, with some 
additional years : this is the duration of the Manu, the (attendant) 
divinities, and the rest, which is equal to 8,o2,()00 divine years, or 
to 3,06,720,000 years of mortals, independent of the additional 
period. Fourteen times this peiiod constitutes a Biahma day, that 
is, a day of Brahma ; the term (Brahma) being the derivative 
form. At the end of this day a dissolution of the universe occurs, 
when all the three worlds, earth, and the regions of space, arc 
consumed with fire. The dwellers of Maharloka (the region 
inhabited by the saints who survive the woild,) distressed by ilio 
heat, repair then to Jaualoka (the region of holy men after 
their decease.) When the three worlds arc hut one mighty ocean, 
Brahma, who is one with Narayana, satiate with the demolition of 
the universe, sleeps upon his serpent-bed — contemplated, the lotus 
born, by the ascetic inhabitants of tho Jaualoka — for a night of 
equal duration with his day ; at the close of which ho creates anew. 
Of such days and nights is a year of Brahma composed ; and a 
hundred such years constitute his whole life. One Pararddha, 
or half his existence, has expired, terminating with the Mahfi Kalpa 
called Padma. The Kalpa (or day of Brahma) termed Varaha 
is the first of the second period of Brahma’s existence.” 

Ohunchu— A prince, the son of Haritn, a descendant of Haris- 
chandra. 

Ohyavaiia— 'A celebrated sage, who in old age was restored to 




joiith by the Asvins, The legend is related at leiigtli in the 
Satapatha Brahmana, and translated by Muir in 0. S. T,, VoL V, 
p, The substance of the story as told in the Mahdbhirata i« 
thus given by Muir: **We are there tdd that the body of 
Chyavana, when performing austerity in a certain place, became 
encrusted with an ant-hill ; that king Saryaii came then to 
the spot with his 4,000 wives and his single daughter Sukanya ; 
that the rishi, seeing her, became enamoured of her and endeavoured 
to gain her affections, but without eliciting from her any reply. 
Seeing, however, the sage's eyes gleaming out from the ant-hill, 
and not knowing what they were, the princess pierced them with 
a sharp instrument, whereupon Chyavana became incensed, and 
afflicted the king’s army with a stoppage of urine and of the 
necessaiy functions. When the king found out the cause of the 
infliction, and supplicated the rishi for its removal, the latter 
insisted on receiving the king’s daughter to wife, as the sole 
condition of his forgiveness. Sukanya accordingly lived with the 
rishi as his spouse. One day, however, she was seeu by the 
Asvins, who eiideavonred, but without effect, to persuade her 
to desert her decrepit husband, and choose one of them in 
his place. They then told her they -were the physicians of the 
gods, and would restore her husband to youth and beauty, 
when she could make her choice between him and one of them. 
Chyavana and his w^ife consented to this proposal ; and, at 
the suggestion of the Asvins, he entered 'with them into a 
neighbouring pond, when the three came forth of like celestial 
beauty, and each asked her to be his bride. She, however, 
recognized and chose her own husband. Chyavana, in gratitude 
for his restoration to youth, then offered to compel Indra to admit 
the Asvins to a participation in the Soma ceremonial, and fulfilled 
bis promise in the course of a sacrifice whicli he pci’formed for 
kiug Saryati. On that occasion Indra objected to such an honor 
being extended to the Asvins, on the ground that they wandered 
about among men as physicians, changing their forms at wdll ; but 
Chyavana refused to listen to the objection, and carried out his 
intention, staying the arm of India wdien he was about to launch a 
thunderbolt, and creating a terrific demon, who 'was on the point 
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of devowriog the kuig of the gods, and was only prevented by the 
timely submission of the latter.” — Fo/. F, p. 254. 

Clepsydra— 'A water-clock, is thus described in an extract from 
a coramentarj, given in a note to the Vishnu Puraiia. “ A vessel 
made of twelve Palas and a half of copper, and holding a Prastha, 
Magadha measure, of water, broad at top, and having at bottom a 
tube of gold, of four Mfi,sh«as weight, four fingers long, is placed in 
water, and ihe time in which the vessel is filled by the hole in the 
bottom, is called a Nadika. The common measure of the N^di is 
a thin shallow brass-cup, wdth a small hole in the bottom. It is 
placed in the surface of water, in a large vessel, where nothing can 
disturb it, and where the water gradually fills the cup and sinks 
it.” Page 631. 

Clouds — Clouds, ill the Puranas, are of three classes : — 1, 
Agueya, originating from fire or heat, or in other words evapora- 
tion ; they are cliai ged with winl and rain and are of various 
orders ; 2, Brahmaja, born from the breath of Brahma ; these 
are the clouds whence thunder and lightning proceed : and 3, 
Pakshaja, or clouds which were originally the wings of the 
mountains, and whicli were cut off by Indra ; these are the largest 
of all, and are those which at the end of the Kalpas and Yugas, 
pour down the waters of the deluge. The shell of the egg of 
Brahma, or of the universe, is formed of the primitive clouds. 
The Vishnu Punina states that “ during eight months of the yeax’ 
the sun attracts the waters and then pours them upon earth as 
lain.” Consequently the Linga Parana observes tlierc is no waste 
of water in the universe as it in coustaut circulation. The 
Vishnu Pui-ana adds, ‘‘The water that tJie sun has drawn up 
f om the Ganga of the skies he quickly pours down with his mys, 
and without a cloud ; ana men who are touched by this pure rain 
are cleansed from the soil of bin and never sec hell : tliis is termed 
celestial ablution.” “ The water which the clouds shed upon the 
earth is the Ambrosia of living beings, for it gives fertility 
to the plants which arc the support of their existence. By tliis, 
all vegetables grow and arc matured, and become the mcanb of 
maintaining life.” 
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Dftbluti — A king mentioned in the Rig Veda who was saved 
by Indi’a from being carried off by the Asuras or Dasyus. Indra 
burnt all their weapons in a kindled fire, and enriched Dabhiti 
with their cattle, horses and chariots.’’ 

Dadlucha — A celebrated sago who reproved Daksha on the 
occasion of his great sacrifice, saying, “ The man who worships 
what ought not to be worshipped, or pays not reverence where 
veneration is due, is guilty of heinous sin.” 

Dadhikra—'The name given in the Rig Veda to a divine horse, 
described as the sti*aight-going, the graceful-moving, the resplen- 
dent, the rapid, the destroyer of enemies like a heroic prince. In 
a second hymn theRishi sa3’'s, “May Adi ti, consentient with Mitra 
and Varuna, render him free from sin who has performed the 
worship of the steed Dadhikra, when the fire has been kindled at 
the opening of the dawn.” 

Dadhividarchas, Dahas—Two tribes of people mentioned in 
the Vishnu Purana but not identified. 

Dadu — The founder of a Vaishnava sect, who taught that 
Bhakti, or implicit faith, was more efficacious than subjugation of 
the passions, charity, or knowledge. Dadu was originally a cotton- 
cleaner at Ajmir. 

Dadu-paathis — The designation of the disciples or followers 
of the above. One of the Vaishnava sects in Hindustan. It had 
it« origin from Dadu, a cotton-cleaner by profession, who, having 
been admonished by a voice from heaven to devote himself to 
a religious life, retired with that view to the Baherana mountain, 
where, after some time, he disappeared, and no traces of him could 
be found. His followers believed him to have been absorbed into 
the Deity. He is supposed to have flourished about a. d. 1600. 
The followers of Didu wear no peculiar mark on the forehead, 
but carry a rosary, and are further distinguibhed by a round white 
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cap accordiug to some ; but, according to others, one with four 
corners, and a flap hanging down behind. This cap each man is 
required to manufacture for himself. — Wilson, 

Dagoba — A conical erection surmounting relics among the 
Buddhists. The name is said by Mr. Hardy to be derived from 
dd, datu, or dhatu, an osseous relic, and geba or garbha, the womb. 
These buildings are sometimes of immense height, of circular 
. form, and composed of stone or brick, faced with stone or stucco. 
They are built upon a platform, which again rests upon a natural 
or artificial elevation, which is usually reached by a flight of steps. 
The utmost respect is felt for dagobas among the Buddhists, chiefly 
because they contain relics of different kinds. Professor Wilson, 
in his ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ thus describes the ordinary contents of 
a dagoba : “ The most conspicuous objects are, in general, vessels 

of stone or metal ; they are of various shapes and sizes ; some of 
them have been fabricated on a lathe. They commonly contain a 
silver box or casket, and within that, or sometimes by itself, a 
casket of gold. This is sometimes curiously wrought. One found 
by Mr. Masson at Deli Bimaran is chased with a double series of 
four figures, representing Gautama in the act of preaching ; a 
mendicant is on bis right, a lay-follower on his left, and behind the 
latter a female disciple ; they stand under arched niches resting 
on pillars, and between the arches i^' a bird ; a row of rubies is set 
round the upper and lower edge of the vessel, and the bottom is 
also chased with the leaves of the lotus : the vase had no cover. 
Within these vessels, or sometimes in the cell in which they are 
placed, are found small pearls, gold buttons, gold ornaments and 
rings, beads, pieces of white and coloured glass and crystal, pieces 
of clay or stone with impressions of figures, bits of bone, and teeBi 
of animals of the ass and goat species, pieces of cloth, and folds of 
Tuz or Bhurj leaf, or rather the bark of a kind of birch on 
which the Hindus formerly wrote ; and these pieces bear some- 
times characters which may be termed Bactrian ; but they are in 
too fragile and decayed a state to admit of being unfolded or read. 
Similar characters are also found superficially scratched upon the 
stone, or dotted upon the metal vessels. In one instance they 
were found traced upon the stone with ink. Within some of the 
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vessels was also found a liquid, which upon exposure rapidly 
evaporated, leaving a brown sediment, which was analysed by Mr. 
Prinsep, and offered some traces of animal and vegetable matters."' 

The principal d4,gobas in Ceylon, as we learn from Mr. Hardy, 
are at Anuradhapura, and it would appear that it was accounted a 
ceremony of great importance among the ancient ascetics to walk 
round one of these sacred structures. It is regarded by the Hindu 
Bi*ahrnans as a most meritorious walk to circumambulate a temple, 
raising the person who perform'^ this pious act to a place in the 
heaven of the god or goddess to whom the temple belongs. The 
Nepaulese also account it one of the most devout employments 
in which a Buddhist can be engaged to march round a dagoba, 
repeating mental prayers, and holding in his right hand a small 
cylinder fixed upon the upper end of a short staff or handle, which 
he keeps in perpetual revolution. The reverence in which these 
structures are held is thus uotice<l by Mr. Hardy, iu liis valuable 
work, entitled ‘Eastern Monacliism “Any mark of disrespect to 
the d&goba is regarded as being highly criminal, whilst a contrary 
course is equally deserving of reward. When Elaro, one of the 
Malabar sovereigns, who reigned in Ceylon n. c. 205, was one day 
riding in his chariot, the yoke-bar accidentally struck one of these 
edifices, and displaced some of the stones. The priests iu attend- 
ance reproached him for the act ; but the monarch immediately 
descended -to the ground, and prostrating himself in the street, said 
that they might take off his head with the wheel of his cai-riage. 
But the priests replied, ‘Great king! our divine teacher delights 
not in torture ; repair the dagoba.’ For the purpose of replacing 
the fifteen stones that had been dislodged, Elaro bestowed 1 5,000 
of the silver coins called kahapana. Two women who had worked 
for hire at the erection of the great ddgoba by Dutugamini were 
for this meritorious act born in Tawntisa. The legend infoi’ms us 
that on a subsequent occasion they went to worship at the same 
place, when the radiance emanating from their persons was so great 
lhat it filled the whole of Ceylon,” 

The ground on which a dagoba is held in so high estimation is 
aimply because it contains relics which have from remote times been 
worshipped by the Buddbi->t‘5. As far back as the fourth century, 
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Fa Hian, a Chinese traveller, mentions such a practice as then 
prevailing. ‘*The bones of Gautama, the garments he used, the 
utensils be used, and the ladder by which he visited heaven, were 
woi*shippod by numbers of devout pilgrims ; and happy did the 
country consider itself that retained one of these precious remains.** 
The most celebrated relic which is still to be found among the 
worshippers of Gautama Buddha is the Dalada (which see). To 
make a present or oideiing to a dagoba is viewed as an act of the 
highest virtue, which will be rewarded both in this world and the 
next, and will lead to the attainment of Nirwana or annihilation* 
Buddha himself declared while on earth, Though neither flowers 
nor anything else should be offered, yet if any one will look with a 
pleasant mind at a dagoba or the court of the b6*tree, he will 
undoubtedly be born in a Deva-loka (which see) ; it is unneces- 
sary to say that he who sweeps these sacred places, or makes offer- 
ings to them, will have an equal reward ; furthermore, should any 
one die on his way to make an offering to a dagoba, he also will 
receive the blessedness of the Deva-lokas.” Some dagobas are 
alleged to have the power of working miracles, but this privilege is 
almost exclusively confined to those which have been built In honor 
of the rahats^ or beings who are free from all evil desire, and 
possess supernatural powers. 

*‘It was not till the year 1837 in which Mr. Jas. Prinsep deci- 
phered the written character of king Asoka’s edicts, that anything 
was known of the Buddhism of ancient India. Then first was it 
understood when and by whom, and for what purpose, these 
di»gobas were erected.” — A* and M. L 

Bahana— The name of one of the eleven Budras, according to 
the enumeration in the Matsya Pui'ina. 

Dadiragni — A name of the sage Agastya. 

Baityas-^-Demons. The Daityas are thought to have been, in 
the epic period, personifications of the Aborigines of India, more 
particularly of the southern part of the Peninsula ; who, to increase 
the glories of the heroes who conquered them, were represented as 
giants and demons. They are associated with the Danavas, who 
bear the same character. In the Puriaic period they play a very 
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important part, as the enemies who are constantly at war with the 
deities for the sake of obtaining the sovereignty of heaven. They 
are there considered as the descendants of Kasyapa and Diti (from 
whom the name Daitya is called a matronymic). At the churning 
of the ocean they attempted to seize the cup of Amrita or Ambrosia 
which was then produced, and was in the hand of Dhanwantari ; 
but Vishnu, assuming a female form, fascinated and deluded them ; 
and recovering the Amrita from them delivered it to the gods. 
Sakra and the other deities quaffed the Ambrosia. The incensed 
demons, grasping their weapons, fell upon them ; but the gods, 
into whom the ambrosial draught had infused new vigour, defeated 
and put their host to flight ; they then fled through the regions of 
space, and plunged into the subterraneous realms of Pdtdla. The 
gods thereat greatly rejoiced, did homage to the holder of the 
discus and mace, and resumed their reign in heaven. The Daityas 
then inhabited Patala. Hiranyakasipu was their king, but when 
deposed by Vishnu, his illustrious son Prahidda received the 
sovereignty. The Vishnu Parana relates other legends of the 
Daityas obtaining the sovereignty of the earth, and being deluded 
from the tenets of the Vedas were easily conquered. 

Ddiksha — A celebrated Prajapati, born from the thumb of 

Brahma ; he was the chief of the patriarchs. He had twenty- 

four daughters by his wife Prasuti, and twenty-seven other 

daughters who were afterwards stellar ised in the lunar mansions. 

The Vdyu Purdna contains a full account of the great sacrifice 

offered by Daksha. One of his daughters, Sati, was married to 

Siva ; but neither she nor her husband were invited to the 

✓ 

sacrifice, as Daksha had been offended with Siva not long before. 
Sati, however, attended, and on being affronted threw herself into 
the flames of the sacrifice and perished.* Siva exasperated, tore 
off a lock of his hair and cast it with violence to the ground. It 
started up in the shape of Vira Bhadi*a with a thousand hands, 
vlrhom Siva sent to destroy the sacrifice. He did so, and according 
to some accounts cut ofi' Daksha’s head. According to the Vishnu 

* Hence in modem times a widow eonsentary to be bound with the corpse 
of her husband is called a Sati* The common word suttee is not the act 
of buminfir, but the female burnt. 
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PurAna, Vira Bhadra, was created from l^iva^s mouth, a being 
like the fire of fate, a divine being with a thousand heads, a 
thousand feet, &c., &c. It is only the Ka&i Elhanda, however, 
that makes Sati throw herself into the fire, and Professor Wilson 
thinks this an improvement indicative of a later age. In other 
legends she is represented as killing herself on account of a quan'el 
with her father. The conduct of Vira Bhadra in interfering with 
and destroying the sacrifice, displeased the gods who were present, 
and they complained of it to Brahma ; whereupon he with them 
proceeded to Siva, interceding on behalf of Daksha. Siva then 
went personally to the scene of disorder, and having resuscitated 
Daksha, whose head could not be found, replaced it by the head of 
a ram. The exploits of the Rudras on the occasion are parti- 
cularly specified in the Kurma and Bhigavnta Puranas. Indra is 
knocked down and trampled on ; Yama has his staff broken ; 
Saraswati and the M^tris have their noses cut off. Mitra or 
Bhaga has his eyes pulled out : Pusha has his teeth knocked down 
his throat ; Chandra is pummelled ; Vahni’s hands are cut off ; 
Bhrigu loses his beard : the Brahmans are pelted with stones ; 
the PrajCpatis are beaten ; and the gods and demi-gods are run 
through with swords or stuck with arrows. Other accounts state 
that Daksha himself propitiated the mighty god, the holder of the 
trident, Maheshwara.” V. P, 

“ The sacrifice of Daksha is a legend of some interest, from its 
historical and archadological relations. It is obviously intended to 
intimate a struggle between the worshippers of Siva and of VishriUi 
in which at first the latter, but finally the former, acquired the 
ascendancy. It is also a favourite subject of Hindu sculpture, 
at least with the Hindus of the S4iva division, and makes a 
conspicuous figure both at Elephanta and Ellora. A representa- 
tion of the dispersion and mutilation of the gods and sages by 
Virabhadra, at the former, is published in the Archmologia, vii, 
326, where it is described as the Judgment of Solomon ! a figure 
of Virabhadra is given by Niebuhr, Voh II, tab, 10 : and the 
entire group in the Bombay Transactions, Vol. I, p, 220. The 
legend of Daksha therefore was popular when those cavern temples 
were excavated.” V. P. 
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^^Daksii^” says Mrs. Maujamg,” is a sbadowj god. Ha ia 
an AdhfB, one of the sons of Aditi. 

^'Baksha sprang A*om Aditii and Aditi from Daksha. In the 
Big VedEi Mitra and Yaruna are celebmted as the sons of 
Daksha. 

** Mr. Muir relieves us fi‘om some of our perplexity concerning 
this mysterious Daksha, by suggesting that possibly in some 
of these passages, the word Daksha was used figuratively for 
strength.” — A, and M, I. 

Ddksha-savanii — The name of the Menu of the Ninth Man* 
wantara ; described in the Yiyu as one of the mind-engendei'ed 
sons of a daughter of Daksha, by himself and the three gods 
Brahma, Dhanna and Budra, to whom he presented her on Mount 
Meru. 

Dakriiayasia — One of the names of the goddess P&rvati. It 
is also the name of a lunar asterism in general. The grammarian 
Vy&di, author of the Sangraha, is sometimes called D^ksh&yana. 

Da^kiShi—The name of the mother of the celebrated Sanscrit 
grammarian P^nini. 

Dakshina-^One of the twin daughters of Buchi and Akdti. 
These descendants of the first pair are evidently allegorical : thus 
Yajni (the name of the other twin daughter) is * sacrifice ;* and 
DakshipA ‘ donation’ to brahmans. See V. P., Chap, viu, 

DatahtoadtoJ^ leading division of the sect of Siktas, 
the followers of the right-hand ritual ; often popularly called the 
fight-hand caste ; the followers of the left*hand ritual being 
tamed V&micbaris. 

prince, the son of Eusa, a descendant of B&ms* 

Xlg]Mla*-*The left canine tooth of Buddha^ the most higblj 
relic among the Buddhists, particularly in Ceylon. To 
foascrve this, the only portion which remains of the body of tho 
Imly sagE^ a temple h&s been erected, in which it is deposited^ 
Mug placed in a small chamb^, enshrined in six cases, the largest 
itf them being upwards of five feet in height and formed of silver* 
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All the eaaes are oonstnicted in the conical shape of a d%oba» and 
two of them are inlaid with rubies and precious stones. The outer 
ease is ornamented with gold and jewels, which have been offered 
by devotees. Mr. Hardy describes the relic itself as * a piece of 
discoloured ivoiy or bone, slightly curved, nearly two inches in 
length, and one in diameter at the base ; and from thence to the 
other extremity, which is rounded and blunt, it considerably 
decreases in size.’ The vihdra or temple which contains the 
sanctuary of this relic, is attached to the palace of the former 
kings of Kandy. From a work composed on the subject of 
Buddha’s tooth, dating as far back as a. d. 310, it is said that one 
of the disciples of the sage procured his left canine tooth when his 
relics wei*e distributed. This much-valued treasure he conveyed 
to Dantapura, the chief city of Kalinga, vrhere it reminded for 800 
years. Its subsequent history we quote from Mr. Hardy’s 
* Eastern Monarchism “ The Brahmans informed P&ndu, the lord 
paramount of India, who resided at Pitaliputra, that his vassal, 
Guhasiwa worshipped a piece of bone. The monarch, enraged at 
this intelligence, sent an army to arrest the king of Kalinga, and 
secure the bone he worshipped. This commission was executed, 
but the general and all his army were converted to the faith of 
Buddhism. Pandu commanded the relic to be thrown into a 
furnace of burning charcoal, but a lotus ai'ose from the dame, and 
the tooth appeared on the surface of the dower. An attempt was 
then made to crush it upon an anvil, but it remained embedded in 
the iron, resisting all the means employed to take it therefrom, 
until Subaddha, a Buddhist, succeeded in its 6xti*action. It waa 
next thrown into the common sewer ; but in an instant this 
receptacle of dlth became sweet as a celestial gm^den, and was 
mantled with dowers. Other wonders were performed, by which 
P&ndu also became a convert to Buddhism. The relic was 
returned to Dantapura ; but an attempt being made by the princes 
of Sewet to take it away by force, it was brought to Ceylon, and 
dq^ted in the city of Anuridhc^ura. In the fonrtaenih centuiy 
U was egain taken to the continent but was rescued by Prikniiiis 
BidiAi IV. The Portuguese say that it was captured by Constantine 
de Bragansa, in 1360, and destroyed ; but the native authorities 
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assert that it was concealed at this time at a village in Safiragam, 
In 1815, it came into the possession of the British Government ; 
and although surreptitiously taken away in the rebellion of 1818, 
it was subsequently found in the possession of a priest, and 
restored to its former sanctuary. From this time the keys of the 
shrine in which it was deposited were kept in the custody of the 
British agent for the Kandian provinces, and at night a soldier 
belonging to the Ceylon Rifle Regiment mounted guard in the 
temple, there being from time to time public exhibtions of the 
pretended tooth, under the sanction of the British authorities. 
The i^elic has since been returned to the native chiefs and priests, 
by a decree from the Secretary of State for the Colonies.” 

The Dalad^ is worshipped with great reverence by all Buddhists, 
but the inhabitants of Kandy more especially attach the highest 
importance to the possession of the saci ed relic, regai ding it as in 
fact the very glory and security of their country. 

Dalaki — One of the four pupils of S^kapurni, and teacher of 
the Rig Veda. 

Dama — A prince, the son of Narishyanta, whose father Marutta, 
was a Chakravartti or universal monarch. The Markandeya has 
the following curious story of Dama. His bride Sumaua, daughter 
of the king Dasaiha, was rescued by him from his livals. One 
of them Bapushmat, afterwards killed Marutta, who had retired 
into the woods after relinquishing his crown to his son. Dama 
in retaliation killed Bapushmat, and made the Pinda or obsequial 
offering to his father, of his flesh : with the remainder he fed the 
brahmans of Bakshasa’s origin ; such were the kings of the solar 
race. See Vishnu Purina, Book IV. 

Damaghosha — The Baja of Chedi and father of ^isupala, q. v. 

Pamanaka — The name of one of the jackals in the Pancha* 
taatra. 

SaoialijptaSi w people at the western 

month of the Ganges, in Medinipur and Tamluk. Tamraiipti 
was a eeleteated seaport in the fourth century and retained its 
character in the ninth and twelfth. 
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Damayauti — The daughter of Bbima, Bija of Vidarbba. The 
name is already familiar to many English readers through l>t\ 
Milman’s metrical translation of the story, ^‘Nala and Dama* 
yanti” — and a translation in blank verse by Mr, Chas. Bruce, 
which appeai'ed in Fraser's Magazine a few years ago. The story 
itself is referred to the Vedic period of Hindu history. Dama« 
yanti was famous amongst all the Rdjas for her radiant charms 
and exceeding grace. Nala, the Baja of Nishadha, had so often 
heard of the exquisite loveliness of Damayanti, the pearl of 
maidens, that he was enamoured without having seen her ; and 
the soul-disturbing Damayanti had in like manner, so often been 
told of the god-like comeliness and virtues of the hero Nala, that 
she secretly desired to become his bride. Nala one day wandering 
in a grove, caught a swan of golden plumage ; the bird cried out, 

‘ Slay me not 0 gentle Raja, and I will so praise thee to Damayanti 
that she shall think of no other man but thee. So Nala set it free, 
and the bird flew away with its companions and entered the garden 
of Raja Bhima. It took an opportunity of saying to Damayanti, 

* O Damayanti, thou art the loveliest of maidens, and Nala is 
the handsomest of heroes ; if the peerless wed the peerless how 
happy will be the union.’ Then the royal maiden whispered, 

* Say the same words to Nala.’ And the bird flew away to 
Nishadha and told all to Nala. 

Meantime the beautiful maiden grew pale and dejected. She 
could not sleep, sho often wept, she found no joy in banquets 
or in conversation. The father saw that she must be married, and 
at the proclamation of her Swayamvara all the Rajas assembled# 
Nala repairs as a suitor to Vidarbba ; but Indra and three other 
gods become incarnate for the same purpose, and, meeting Nala in 
the way, they beg him to be the bearer of their message of love. 
He remonstrates, but at last consents. He delivers it, but 
Damayanti declares that, even in the presence of the gods, she 
shall select the noble Nala. The assembly meets, and all the 
royal suitors are in array ; but Damayanti discovers, to her 
dismay, :flve Nalas, each of the deities having assumed the form, 
features, and dress of the king of Nishadha. She utters a suppli- 
catory prayer to the gods to reveal to her the true object of 
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her choice. They are moved with compassion, and stand con* 
fessed, their spiritual bodies being distinguished from that of the 
human hero by their casting no shadow, nor touching the ground, 
and otherwise. Damayanti throws the wreath of dowers around 
the neck of the real Nala in token of her choice. The assembly 
breaks up amid the applause of the gods, and the lamentations of 
the disappointed suitors. The nuptials are celebrated and Nala 
and his bride are blessed with two lovely children. 

Nala, the model of virtue, and piety, aud learning, at length 
performs the A^wameda, or sacrifice of a horse, the height of 
Indian devotion. In the course of time, however, Nala is induced 
by an evil spirit to play at dice with his brother, Pushkara, and 
loses his kingdom, his wealth, his very clothes. One stake only 
remains, — Damayanti herself. This Pushkara proposes, but Nala 
I'efuses. The ill-fated pair are driven together into the wilderness 
all but naked. Nala persuades his vrife to leave him, and return 
to her father’s court, but she will not forsake him. The frantic 
man, however, resolves to abandon her while asleep. He does so. 
Each passes through a series of strange and stormy adventures, 
ending in Nala becoming master of the horse to the King of 
Ayodbya (Oude,) and Damayanti returning to her father’s house. 
After some time, Damayanti, in order to discover the retreat of 
Nala, proclaims her intention to hold another Swayamvara^ and 
to form a second marriage, though forbidden by the laws of Mauu. 
Bituparna, the King of Oude, resolves to become a suitor, and sets 
forth with his charioteer — the disguised Nala. As they enter the 
city of Bhima, Damayanti recognises the sound of her husband’s 
trampling steeds, his driving could not be mistaken by her ear. 
She employs every artifice to discover her lord ; she suspects the 
charioteer ; she procures some of his food, and recognises the 
flavour of her husband’s cookery ; she sends her children to him. 
Nala can conceal himself no longer ; but the jealous thought that 
his wife was about to take a second husband, rankles in his heart, 
and he rebukes her with sternness. Damayanti solemnly denies 
any such design, declaring that she had only employed the 
aitiflce to yrin back her loi'd. Nala re-assumes his proper 
ferm and character-*-wius back bis wife and all that he had 
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lost to his unprincipled brother, and, re-ascending his ancestral 
throne, recommences a* reign of piety, justice and felicity^— 
Mrs, Manning^ A, ^ M. L 

Dambha — Hypocrisy. TJic son of Adharma (vice,) and Hinsa 
(violence.) 

Damodas — The name of one of the nine di visions of the 
Alharva Veda. 

Danavas — Enemies of the gods, who, incapable of steadiness 
and animated by ambition, put forth tlieir strength* against the 
gods. They were ihe descendants of Kasyapa by his wife Danu, 
hence their name. They were a class of mythological giants ; in 
the Epic period they were probably personifications of the 
Aborigines of India ; in the Puranlc period they are regarded 
as the inhabitant of Piltala and enemies of the gods. See Daityas. 
— Thomson. 

Danda — The name of a son of Dharma by Kriya. Also the 
name of one of the hundred sons of Ikshwaku. Professor Wilson 
thinks that by tliese sous of Ikshwaku we are to understand 
oolouies or settlers in various parts of India. In thePadma P., and 
the Uttara Khand«*i of the Ram^yana, there is a detailed narrative 
of Danda, whose country was laid waste by an imprecation of 
Bhargava, whose daughter Danda had violated. His kingdom 
became in consequence the Dandaku forest. The Ilari Vansa 
states that Danda was killed by Sudyurana. 

Danda — A measure of time — sixty Vikalas. Sixty Dandas 
make one siderial day. 

Dandaka — An extensive forest near the Godavery, frequently 
mentioned in the Ramayana as the scene of Rima’s wanderings. 
RAma was living in a hermitage in this forest when Ravana 
carried off Sita. The river which the unhappy Sita loved was a 
tributary to the Godavery, running through the dense forests and 
wild districts not yet entirely explored, which lie to the north of 
Bombay and stretch away towards Orissa. The plash of the 
water-fowl bathing in the bright waters of the Godavery is the 
most cheerful feature of the scene ; but, unlike the Gogra, it is 

20 
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bkii ted by sea-bright hills, with flashing torrents, but hemmed in 
by the weary woods of “ the patliless Dandaka where twining 
creeper plants, hanging and climbing from bough to bough, alone 
relieve the forest gloom.” The country is said to be still the 
‘‘pathless Dandaka.” A. and M. I , vol II, p. 22. 

Dandaka — A class of metre in Sanskrit which admits an 
inordinate length of the verse, which may consist of any number 
of syllables from twenty-seven to nine hundred and iiiuety-nine ; 
and the specific name varies accordingly. The construction of the 
metre requires that the first six syllables be short, and the 
remainder of the verse be composed of cietic feet, or the bacchus. 
These two kinds of meti e ai e distinguished by difiei ent names. 
A verse consisting of any number of anapaests within the limitation 
above mentioned, is also comprehended under this general designa- 
tion ; as are verses of similar length consisting exclusively of 
iambic or trochaic feet. They have theii peculiar denominations.” 

D&Hdaniti — Policy ; one of the four branches of royal know- 
ledge ; originally written by Vishnugupta in six thousand stanzas 
for the use of the Maurya kings. 

Dandis — One of the Vaishna\a oi Saiva sects among the 
Hindus, and a legitimate representative of the fourth Asrama or 
mendicant life, into which the Hindu is believed to enter after 
passing through the previous stages of student, householder, and 
hermit. A Brahman, however, does notrequiie to pass through 
the previous stages, but is allowed to enter at once into the fourth 
order. The Dandi is distinguished by carrying a small dand or 
wand, with several projections from it, and a piece of cloth dyed 
with red ochre, in which the Brahmanical cord is supposed to be 
enshrined, attached to it ; he shaves his hair and beard, wears only 
a cloth around the loins, and subsists upon food obtained ready- 
dressed from the houses of the Brahmans once a day only, which 
he deposits in the small clay-pot that he always carries with him. 
He should live alone, and near to, but not within a city ; but this 
rule is rarely observed, and, in general, the Dandis are found in 
cities, collected like other mendicants in Maths* The Dapdi has 
no particular time or mode of worship, but employs himself chiefly 
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iu meditation and in the study of the Vedinta works. He reverences 
Siva and his incarnations in preference to the other members of 
the Hindu Triad, and hence the Dandis are reckoned among the 
Saivas They bcai the feiva mark upon the forehead, smearing 
it with the Tripimdra, that is, a triple transverse line formed 
with the ashes of fire made with burnt cow-dung. This mark, 
beginning between the eyebrow^ and carrying it to their extremity, 
is made with the thumb reverted between the middle and third 
fingers. The genuine Dandi, however, is not necessaiily of the 
Siva or any other sect, and in their establishments they are 
usually found to adore Nirguna or Niranjana^ the deity devoid of 
attribute or passion. The Dandis have usually great influence and 
authority among the Siva Brahmans of the North of India, and 
they are the Sanya^is or monastic portion of the Smarta sect of 
Brahmans in the south. 

It is not so much the speculative as the practical Dandis that are 
worsliipper.s of Si^ a, and the form in which they adore linn is that 
of Bhairava (which see), or Lord of Terror, lu the case of those 
who thus worship Siva, part of the ceremony of initiation consists 
in inflicting a small incision on the inner part of the knee, and 
drawing the blood of the novice as an acceptable offering to the 
god. The Dandis of every description differ from the great mass 
of Hindus in their treatment of the dead, as they put them into 
coffins and bury them, or when practicable cast them into some 
sacred stream. Hindus of all castes are occasionally found assuming 
the life and emblems of the order of Dandis. There are even 
Brahmans who, without connecting themselves with any com- 
munity, take upon them the character of this class of mendicants. 
There is, however, a sect of Dandis termed Da sn amis (which see), 
which admit none but Brahmans into their order. — fVilson. 

Danshtrinas— The i»rogeny of Krodavasd, carnivorous animals, 
birds and fishes — all sharp-toothed monsters. 

Dantavaktra— A fierce Asura,the son of prince Viiddhasarmmi, 

Danu — The daughter of Daksha and mother of the Danavas. 

Danu — The mother of Viittrawho was slain by Indra, along 
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Tvitli her sob, and when slaughtered, lay over him like a cow over 
her calf. 0. S. T. Vol. v , p. 95. 

Danus — Another name for Danavas, the sons of Danu. 

Danusha— An unerring bow ; — one of the fourteen gems 
obtained at the churning of the milk sea in the second or Kurma 
Avatar of Vishnu, 

Dapple-skin — The name of the wonderful cow of plenty 
belonging to the great sage Vasishtha, and which Raja Viswdmitra 
took aw ay by force. 

Daradas — The inhabitants of the country along the course of 
the Indus above the Himalaya, jubt before it descends to India. 
This is the locality they occupied in the days of Strabo and 
Ptolemy, and at the date of the V. P. They reside there still and 
are now called Durds. 

Dabhasayana — A place hetAvecn Rameshwara and Cape 
Comorin, where R^nia, reclining on a couchof sacred grass, prayed 
to the sea for a passage. 

Darpa — (Pride), The name of one of the «ons of Dharma. 

Darsapaumamasa — One of the five great sacrificial cere- 
monies : viz., new and full-moon, those at which four j)riests officiate. 

Darsanas — The name given to the six systems of Hindu 
Philosophy : — 

I, The Sankya system of Kapil a, to which is appended 

II. The Yoga system of Patanjali. 

HI. The Nyaya system of Gautama, to wdiich is appended 

IV. The Vaiseshika system of Kanada. 

V. The Purva Mimansa system by Jaimini. 

VI. The Uttara Mimansa, or Veddnta, by Veda Vydsa. 

A. 4* M. L 

D8iZ^aptlIlianiasa-~The small festivals held at the new moon 
and full moon. “ In the beginning of the DarsapumamAsa sacrifice, 
the Adhivarya priest having called the cows and calves together, 
touches the calves with a brancli, and says, ‘You are like the 
winds/ Max Mulier, 
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Daruka — The charioteer of Krishna. He was sent to apprise 
Arjuna of Krishna’s approaching end, when he was about to quit 
the body, and ‘‘unite himself to his own pure, spiritual, inex- 
haustible, imperishable and universal spirit — to become Nirguna, 
devoid of all qualities.” 

Daruna — The name of one of the Narakan, or hells, described 
in the Puraiias. 

Darvan — The son of ITsinara, one of the descendants of Anu. 

Dasa*bala — Ten powers or modes of wisdom possessed by 
Buddha. Mr. Sponee Hardy, to whose excellent works we are 
indebted for our iufoiination on the principles and riles of the 
Buddhists, thus enumerates the Dasabala, in his ‘ Manual of 
Buddhism — “1, TJio wisdom that iiiulerstaudb what knowledge 
is necessary for the right fnliilmont of any jiarticular duty, 
in whatsoe\cr siluation ; 2, That which knows the result or 
consequences of karma, or moral action ; 3, That which knows 
the way to the attainment of niruuna or annihilation ; 4, That 
which sees the various sakwalas or sy.^toms of worlds ; 5, That 
wJiich knows the thoughts of other beings ; 6, That which knows 
that tlie organs of sense are not the self ; 7, That which knows 
the purity produced by the exercise of the dhyanas or abstract 
meditation ; 8, Tliat which knows uiicre any one was born in 
all his former births ; 9, That which knows Avhero any one Avill be 
bom in all future births ; 10, That aaIiicIi knows how the results 
])roceeding from karma, or moral action, may be overcome.” 

Dasa-daudu — Ten prohibitions which are enjoined upon the 
Buddhist monks to be studied during their noviciate. Mr. Hardy, 
in his ‘ Eastern Monarchism,’ thus describes them ; — 1, The 
eating of food after mid-day ; 2, The seeing of dances or the 
hearing of music or singing ; 3, The use of ornaments or 
perfumes ; 4, The use of a seat or couch more than a cubit high ; 
6, The receiving of gold, silver, or money ; 6, Practising some 
deception to prevent another priest from receiving that to which 
he is entitled ; 7, Practising some deception to injure another 
priest, or bring him into danger ; 8, Practising some deception in 
order to cause another priest to bo expelled from the community j 
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9, Speaking evil of another priest ; 10, Uttering slanders, in order 
to excite dissension among the priests of the same community. 
The first five of these crimes may be forgiven, if tlie priest bring 
sand and sprinkle it in the court-yard of the vihara, and the second 
five may be forgiven after temporary expulsion.” 

Dasnami Dandis — The primitive members of tlie oi’der of 
Band is. They are said to refer their origin to Sankara 
Acharya, a remarkable individual who acted a conspicuous part 
in the religious history of Hindustan. The word Dasnami means 
ten-named, there being ten classes of mendicants descended from 
this remarkable man, only three of them, however, liaving so far 
retained their purity as to entitle them to be called Sankara’s 
Dandis. These are numerous, especially in and about Benares. 
The chief Vedantist writers belong to this sect. The most 
sturdy beggars, as we learn from Professor Wilson, arc 
members of this order, although their contributions arc levied 
particularly upon the Brahman ical class, as whenever a feast is 
given to the Brahmans, the Dandis of this description present 
themselves, though unbidden guests, and can only be got rid of 
by bestowing upon them a share of the viands. Many of them 
practise the Yoga, and profess to work miracles. The author of 
the ‘ Dabistan’ speaks of one who could keep his breath suspended 
for three hours, bring milk from his veins, cut bones with hair, and 
put eggs into a narrow-mouthed bottle without breaking them. 

The remaining members of the Dasnami class, though they have 
degenerated from the purity of the practice necessary to the original 
Dandis, are still religious characters, only they have given up the 
staff or wand, the use of clothes, money, and ornaments ; they 
prepare their own food, and admit members from any order of 
Hindus. These Atits, as they are often called, arc frequently 
collected in Maths, as well as the Dandis, but they mix freely in the 
business of the world ; they carry on trade, and often accumulate 
property, and some of them even enter into the married state, when 
they receive tlie name of Samyogi.” — WilsotK vol, I, p. 204. 

Dasa-sil— Dasa^pariji, Dasa-nasanu, Dasa^dandu, 
Dasa^sil, the ten obligations binding on the Buddhist priest— to 
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abbtaitt from murder, theft, sexual intercourse, falsehood, intoxi- 
cating drink, eating after mid-day, dancing, perfumes, luxuiy, 
receiving of gold or silver. The other Dasas relate to the same 
rules with slight modifications. The Dasa-dandu forbid deceiving 
or speaking evil of other priests. 

Dasaratha — Tlie son of Aja, and father of Rama. He was the 
sovereign of Ayodhya or Oude, whose car bore him to the ten 
quarters of the universe, that is, to the eight points of the compass, 
and to the zenith and n^dir. He was a descendant from Surya,* 
and one of his ancestors, Raghu, had conquered the seven dwipas, 
or the whole earth. 

“ There reigned a king of name revered, 

To country and to town endeared. 

Great Dasaratha good and sago 
Well read in Scidpture’s holy page ; 

Upon his kingdom’s weal intent, 

Mighty and brave and provident : 

The pride of old Ikshvaku’a seed 
For lofty thought and righteous deed. 

Peer of the saints for virtues famed, 

For foes subdued and passions tamed ; 

A rival in his wealth untold 
Of Indra and the Lord of Gold. 

Like Manu first of kiug.s, he reigned. 

And worthily his state maintained. 

For firm and just and ever true, 

Love, duty, gain he kept in view ; 

And ruled his city rich and free. 

Like Indra’s Amaravati.” — Griffiths" Ramayan. 

Another Dasaratha was the son of Mulaka ; a third, the son of 
Navavatha ; a fourth, the son of Suyasas. The name of Dasaratlia, 
in a similar ancient character to that of Piyadasi’s inscriptions, 
has been found at Gaya amongst Buddhist remains, and like them 
deciphered by Mi\ Prinsep. V. P. 

Dasagriva— A name of Rivana, meaning the ten-necked. 
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Dasakumara — The name of a popular collection of stories 
containing the Adventures of Ten Princes. ‘‘ They are storiesof 
common life, relating the adventures of a lively set of people, who 
kill, cheat, and rob, as it were for diversion ; — something indeed 
after the fashion of pantomimes and farces, which arc still popular 
in Europe.” — Mrs, Manning, For extracts from these stories, 
See Works of Professor Wilson, vol. iv. 

Dasara — *An Annual Festival, called in the north of India the 
Durga Puja. It is the most popular, splendid and expensive of 
any of the Hindu festivals, and takes place in the montli Aswiya^ 
(the end of September or beginning of October). The preliminary 
ceremonies occupy several days previous to the three days of 
worship. ‘‘ During the whole of this period all business, in many 
parts of the country, is suspended, and pleasure and h^stivity 
prevail... The artisans and labourers offer sacrifices to the tools 
and implements which they use in their daily work. The labourer 
brings his plough, hoe, and other instruments, piles them together, 
and offers to them a sacrifice conf5i>^ting of incense, flowers, fruit*-, 
rice, and similar articles ; after which he prostrates himself before 
them, and then returns them to their places. The mason offers 
the same adoration and sacrifice to his trowel, his rule, and other 
instruments. The carpenter i‘^ no less pious with regard to his 
hatchet, his adze, and his ])]an(». The barber, too, collects his 
razors in a heap, and worships them with similar rites. The 
writing-master or copyist sacrifices to the iron pencil or style with 
which he writes ; the tailor to his needles ; the weaver to his loom ; 
the butcher to his cleaver. TJie women, at the same time, heap 
together their baskets, the rice mill, the wooden cylinder with 
which they bruise the rice, and the other household implements ; 
and fall down before them after having offered the sacrifices above 
described. In short, every person adores the instrument or tool 
which he principally uses in gaming his livelihood. The tools are 
now considered as so many deities ; to whom they present their 
supplications that they would continue propitious, and furnish them 
still with the means of living. The festival is concluded by erecting 
a shapeless statue in each village, composed of paste from grain. 
It is intended to represent the goddess PArvati ; and, being placed 
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under a sort of canopy, is cairied about and receives the homage 
of the inhabitants, who flock to render it their adorations. 

Many other usages prevail at this festival in different parts of 
the country. Amongst the Mahrattas, sheep and buffaloes are 
sacrificed. The chiefs often give money to enable their soldiers to 
buy sheep to perform sacrifices, which from furnishing them with 
a good dinner, arc by many considered as the most essential 
ceremonies of the Dasara. The cannon belonging to the army are 
planted, praised, invoked, and propitiated by several species of 
offering. Sir John Malcolm states that on tlie morning of the 
tenth day, the Peshwa with all his officers and soldiers, used to 
move out to the camp in the vicinity of the city, each mounted on 
his best horse, drest in his finest clothes, and with his arms highly 
polished. Horses, elephants, and cainelsj were all arranged in 
their gayest trappings, and eveiy corps spread its gaudiest flags 
and banners. The whole population of‘ the capital, either as actors 
or spectators, joined in this grand procession, wliich moved towards 
the sacred tree, the object of adoration. After tlio offerings and 
prayers the Peshwa plucked some leaves of the tree, in which all 
the camion and musketry commenced firing. The Peshwa then 
plucked from a field, purchased for the occasion, a stfilk of jowri, 
on which the wdiole crowd fired oft’ their arms or shot arrows, and 
rushing to the field, tore up all the stalks, each person securing 
some share of the spoil, wdiich lie earned home with joy. 

Dasarha — A Prince, the son of Nirvriti. In the Linga Purina 
it is said that Dasarha was the destroyer of the host of copper 
(faced) foes. 

Dasarna — A river mentioned in the Puiunas, and identified in 
the Dhosauu in Bundlekund. 

Dasarna — A place mentioned in KAlidasa’s Cloud Messenger. 
‘‘ Das4rna*s fields aw\ait the coming showier.” Dr. F. E. Hall 
says it was situated to the east of Chandoyru. Vidisa is described 
as the capital of the District. Dasarna is said to be derived from 
Dasa, ten ; and Rina, a stronghold or Durga, the Droog of the 
Peninsula, and means the District of the ten citadels. — 
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DASBi-RUp&kS , — Ten varieties of dramatic perfoimauce. See 
Wilson’s Hindu Theatre, vol. i. 

DaSira — The name, in later literature, of one of the two Asvins, 

Dasyus — A name given to the aborigines of India by the first 
Aryan settlers. The name often occurs in the Big Veda, where 
tliey are described as enemies to be slain. 

Dattatreya— An ascetic ; one of tlio tlin'c sinless sons of the 
patriarch Atri by liio wife Ana^uya [Atrij. 

Dattdi — A name of Agastj’a, in a pie v ions ^Maiiwantara. 

Dayabhaga — A celebrated Sanscrit treatise on the Hindu Law 
of Inheritance. Mr. Colebrooke flr‘^t published a translation of 
this work, in 1810 ; and a new edition, with valuable notes, w'as 
published in 1865 by Mr. Whitley Stoke-. 

Deva — A divine being, whetlier resident upon earth or in a 
devadoka. Deva is also a divine epithet variously applied but 
I’ttrely to the superior deities if alone. Malia deva is sometimes 
met with. The most frequent use of the term is in the plural, 
and may be translated ‘‘ Celestials.” The Hindu books say there 
are thirty-three crores of them ; that is, three hundred and thirty 
millions of celestials ; but this is probably only a figurative 
expression to denote a great number. They arc not demi-gods, as 
has been stated ; that is not deified human heroes. Rama or 
Krislina is not one of them, but of a liigher order. The devatas 
people the paradise of Vislinn ; but tJiey especially belong to the 
Sverga, the paradise of Tndra. They arc usually ranged under 
eight divisions, with a rasu^ as leader, at the liead of each division. 

Devabhaga — The son of Sura and one of the nine brothers of 
Vasudeva. 

Devabhuti'-^The last Snnga prince, the dynasty having 
ebnsisted of ten, who governed the kingdom for a hundred and 
twelve years. Devabhuti being addicted to immoral practices, 
murdered by his minister, the Kanwa named Vasudeva, who 
usurped the kingdom. 
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OovadatSfil — A teacher of the Atharva-Veda, a pupii of 
Kahandha. lie had four disci])les who taught this veda. 

Devagiri — Deoguv or Ellora ; the laoimtaiii of the gods ; the 
Apocopie are said hy Ptolemy to be also called mountains of the 
gods. 

Devahuti — A third daughter, according to thcBhdgavata of the 
Mauu Swayambliuva. >Shc was married to the Rifehi Karduma, 
ai3d was motlicr of the sage Ka[>ila. 

Devaka — One of tlie sons of Ahuka. Al-o the name of one of 
the bOUb of Yudhishthira, the PiUlda^a. 

Deva-loka — The six cel<‘stial woilds between the earth and the 
Brahma loka''. 

D6Vaki-*~*Tiic daughter of ])c\aka, who was married to 
Vasudeva. No person could h(‘ar to gaze upon Devaki, from the 
light that invested her : the gods, ’uvibible to mortals, celebrated 
her praises continually from the time that Vibliiui was contained in 
her person. Before the birth of Kriblina “ the quarters of the horizon 
were irradiate with joy as if moonlight was ditfu.scd over the whole 
earth. The virtuous experienced new delight, the strong winds 
were hushed, and the liver- glided tranquilly, when Janardana was 
about to be born. The infant was brought forth and conveyed to 
a place of safety, to esenpe from the enraged Kansa who had vowed 
his destruction. Kansa made una\ ailing search for the child, and 
ordered that every boy in whom there were signs of unusual vigour 
should be slain without remorse.” See Krishna. 

Devakshatra — A prince, the sou of Devarata, one of the 
descendants of Jyamagha. 

Devala— A Rishi, the son of Krisaswa, He was a legislator, 
and has acquired additional celebrity as the grandfather of Panini. 

Devaxnidha — An ancient Raja of the solar race, one of the 
ancestors of king Janaka. 

Oevax&icUlUSha — The son of Vrishui ; ah 0 tlie name of a sou 

of Ilridika. 



Bevamitra — ^Al&o called Sikalya, a teacher of the Rig Veda* He 
died in consequence of hh being defeated by Yajuavalkya in a 
disputation at a sacrifice celebrated by Janaka. 

Devanampriya-Tishya — A king of Ceylon from 307 to 267 
B. a He adopted Buddhism and made it, like Asoka, ■with whom 
he was contemporary, the State religion of tlie island, 

Devaaika — A piince, tlie son of Kbhemadhanawan, one of the 
descendants of Kusa. 

Devapi — The son of Pratipa, who abdicated the throne and 
adopted in childhood a forest hfe ; while an ascetic in the forest he 
was perverted from the doctrines of the Vedas. The Vislmu 
Purina states that he is still m existence. 

Devarakshita — The djiughter of Devaka, sister of Devaki and 
aunt of Krishna ; also the name of a piiuce who leigned in a city 
on the sea-shoro over the Kosalas and Tamraliptas. 

Devarata — l, A royal sage of the solar race, the name given 
to Sunasephn when he was adopted by Viswamitra. Sunasepha 
refused to return home with his father Ajigartha, who had offered 
for 300 cows, to sacrifice him (See Sunasepha) and was afterwards 
enrolled as the adopted son of Viswamitra by the name of Pevardta 
(Theodotus) ; 2, Also a sou of Raja Suketu ; 3, The name of a 
son of Karambhi, one of tiic descendants of Jydmagha ; 4, also a 
name of Bhishma. 

Devarshis — Divine sages demi-gods ; their dwelling is the 
region of the gods. 

Devasarman — The name of a brahman who figures in the 
Pauchatautra ; he had no child and his wife was very unhappy in 
consequence : at length by some mantram the promise of a son was 
obtained ; the child when born proved to be a snake. It was 
proposed that the monster should be destroyed, but maternal 
affection prevailed, and it was reared with tenderness. At the 
proper age it was married to a brahman girl, and one night was 
ctmnged into a man, intending to resume its serpent form next 
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morning ; but the girl's father discovering the deserted skin threw 
it into the fire, and the son-in-law ever after remained in the figure 
of a man. 

Devasavanii — The thirteenth Manu according to the Bh&ga- 
vata, which differs from the other Puranas in the enumeration. 

Devasravas — One of the sons of Sura, and brother of Vasudeva. 

Devatithi — A Kuni prince, one of the sons of Akrodhana. 

Devavat — A son of Akrura, also a son of Devaka. 

Devavriddha —One of the sons of Satwata, said in the Vishnu 
Purana to bo equal to the gods. 

Devayani — The daughter of a Brahman priest named Siikra ; 
she fell in love with her fathers pupil Kanju, and finding her 
advances rejected, became soured in temper and vindictive in 
character. One day when out in the jungle with Sarmishta, 
daughter of the Raja of the Daityas and a number of other 
young damsels, on reaching a pleasant pool they all threw off 
their garments and went into the water to bathe, when it so 
happened that Vayu tlie god of the wind passed by, and seeing 
their clothes upon the bank he mingled them up together. Then 
when the damsels came out of the water, Devayani and Sarmishta 
by mistake put on each others’ clothes and quarrelled. At last 
Sarmishta pushed Devayani into a well and left her there. A Rija 
named Yayati, who was hunting in the forest discovered her in the 
well and extricated her from it. Deva} ani, on meeting her maid, 
said she would never enter the city again. Her father Sukra went 
to the Raja of the Daityas to obtain an apology from him for his 
daughter’s conduct. Devayani said to the Raja, ‘‘I shall be satisfied 
upon one condition, that when my father shall give me to a 
husband, your daughter who pushed me into a well, shall be given 
to me as a servant.” To this the R^ja assented, and Devayani 
Tiad afterwards the daily attendance of Sarmishta and her maids. 
One day the whole party were surprised by the Raja Yayiti, who 
iu hot pursuit of a stag burst in upon the damsels. The sight of 
so much loveliness almost deprived YayAti of his senses ; but the 
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adventure terminated in Devayini proposing that he should 
espouse her, which, on obtaining her father’s consent, he did. 
Two or three years afterwards Sarmishta obtained her revenge by 
stealing away Yayati’s affections, and Devaydiii left him and 
returned to her father’s house. — ( Wheeler'* s Mahdbhdrata ). In the 
V. P. an entirely different account is given. 

D6Vi — The female of a deva. Tliey also may reside either in 
earth or in a deva loka, and leave the one for the other at will for 
any important purpose. Also the name of Uma the wife of Siva. 

Devika — The name of a river, the Deva or Goggra. 

Devikota — A Puranic city, usually considered to be the 
modeim Devicotlah in the Carnatic, which commonly believed 
to bo the scene of Baiia’s defeat. 

Dhamajaya^-A Vyasa, the arranger of the Vedas in the 
sixteenth Dwapara. 

Dhauaka — A prince, the son of Durdama, a descendant of 
Yadu. 

Dhanaxyaya — A fierce and venomous many-headed serpent, 
one of the progeny of Kadru. 

Dhanamitra — The name of a wealthy merchant in KAlidasa’s 
drama of Sakuutala ; the merchant, trading by sea, was lost in a 
shipwreck ; and as he was childless, the whole of his property 
became by law forfeited to the king. The king ascertained that 
the merchant’s widow was expecting to give birth to a child, and 
declared that the unborn child had a title to his father’s property ; 
a proclamation which was received with acclamations of joy. 

Dhana-nando — The youngest son of KaUsoka, king of Pata- 
liputra. The nine sons succeeded their father in the order of their 
seniority. The youngest was called Phana-nando from his being 
addicted to hoarding treasure. He collected money to the amount 
of eighty kotis ; and to keep it securely he diverted Ihe Ganges from 
its course, by constructing a dam across it : and in a rock in the 
bed of the river having caused a deep excavation to be made, he 
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buried the treasure there. Over this cave he laid a layer of 
stones, and to prevent the admission of water poured molten lead 
in it. Repeating this process, which made it like a solid rock he 
restored the river to its former course. This prince was afterwards 
killed by the brahman Chanakko, who raised Cliandragupta to the 
throne in his stead. As everything in India Chronology depends 
on the date of Gliandragiipta, great pains have been taken by 
Wilson, Max Muller, and others, to determine it accurately. 

Dhaneyu — A prince ; one of the ten sons of Raudraswa, a 
descendant of Puru. 

Dhaxiishta — An asterism, or lunar mansion, in Migvavithi, in 
the southern AvashUna. 

Dhanur-veda — The science of ardiciy or arms, taught by 
Bhrigu. 

Dhanwantara — A sage produced from the churning of the 
ocean, robed in white, and bearing in his hand the eup of Amrita, 
which was afterwards •seized by the Daityas. lie is called the 
physician of the gods. In a «‘ecoiul birth ho was the son of 
Dirgliatamas, and taught the Ayui Ycda, or medical science. He 
was exempt from human infirmity, and master of univeisal 
knowledge. The only work at present exi'stiug under the title of 
Ayar Veda said to iiave been re^ealed by Dhanwantari to bis 
pui)il Susruta ; Dhanwantari having himself, as he declares, received 
it from Bramha. 

Dhara — A city to the south of the liver Godavery, where the 
celebrated Raja Vikrama resided. 

Dharana — Steady fhougUt ; retention or holding of the image 
or idea formed in the mind by contemplation ; one of the eight 
stages by which ‘‘ Yoga’^ must be accomplished. See Yoga. 

Dharani — A daughter of the Pitris, and wife of Meru. In 
the Vishnu Parana she is said to have been well acquainted with 
theological truth ; addicted to religious meditation ; accomplished 
in ‘perfect wisdom, and adorned with nil estimable qnalitic'-. 
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Dliarba,g'a----The sou of Ajatasatru, king of Maghada, oao of 
the teu SaisauAgas, the aggregate of whose united reigns amounted 
to throe hundred and sixty-two years. 

Dhaniiar---The god of justice ; the Hindu Pluto. See Yama. 

Dh&nna — A Prajapati, one of the mind-cugeudercd sous of 
Bmhma, with form and faculties derived from his corporeal nature. 
He married thirteen daughters of Daksha. It is evident from the 
names of these daughters (faith, devotion, &c.) that they are 
allegorical personages being per&oni float ions of intelligences and 
virtues and religious rites, and being therefore appropriately 
wedded to the probable author^ of the Iliiulu Code of religion and 
morals, or to the equally allegorical representation of that code, 
Dliarma, moral and religious tiiith. V. P. 

DhEnndi — Virtue, religion, duty, law, moral and religious truth 
according to the law and the Vedas Any peculiar or prc&ciibed 
practice or duty ; thus giving alms, &c., is the dharma of a 
householder : administering justice is the dharma of a king ; 
piety is the dharma of a brahman ; courage is tlic dharma of a 
kshatriya, &c. 

Dhftmia Baja — A name of the oldest of the flvo Paudavas, 
Yudhibhlliira, (q. v.) sou of Kunti Devi, by Yama; Paadu, the 
nominal father, being impotent. 

Dhannadhris — One of the sons of Swaphalka, a descendant 
of Sini. 

Dharmadhwaja — l, A king of Mithila, — who is also called 
Janaka ; 2, The name of a king of Burdwan, mentioned in the 
Belata Panchavinsati, as having restored Brahmanism, which had 
been put aside for the Jaina religion. 

DharmaketU— A prince, the son of Suketana, (according to 
the Bhdgavata list) a descendant of Alarka. In the Vishpu 
Purina he is made the son of Sukumira, and in the Agni he 
appears as the son of Ahuka himself. 


Dharmanotra — The sou of Haihaya, a descendant of Yadu — 
the tribe in which Krishna was born. 

Dharmapal — One of the ministers of justice of MahArija 
Dasaratha. 

Dharmaranya— A Purauic city iu the mountainous part of 
Magadha, the residence of Amurtarajas. 

Dhaiinaranya--Is also the name of tho wood to which the god 
of justice is said to have fled through fear of Soma the moon-god. 

Dharmaratha — A prince, <hc sou of Divaratha. lie is said to 
have drank the Soma juice along with India. 

Dhann.a*sastra — A law book ; the three in-ineipal topics of all 
such are dchdra, rules of conduct ; vyaiahara^ judicaiuie ; and 
prdyaschiita^ penance. The (’ode ol‘ Yajjuawalka is termed 
Dharmasastra ; as is also the Code of Manu. 

Dharma-savami — The IMauu of the eleventh Manwaiitara. 
One of the mind-engendered ‘^on^ of a daughter of Dakslia, by 
himself and tho three gods Brahma, Dhaima, and Kiidia, to whom 
he presented her on Mount Menu 

Dharshtakas — A race of Kfeliatiiya>, some of whom obtained 
brahmanhood upon earth. V. P. 

Dhata — A Rudra, the sou of Bhiigu by Khyati. 

Dhataki — A prince, the sou of Savana, king of Fushkara — an 
island without mountains or livci*^ in which men live a thousand 
years without sickness or sorrow. V. P. 

Dhatri — A sou of \'i&hnu and Lakshmi, married to Ayati, 
daughter of Meru. 

DhatU — A linguistic root. In European languages if grammar 
attempts to reduce a word to its last limit, it calls such a limit its 
‘root/ aud a root in grammar thus answers to an element in 
chemistry, representing the farthest result of analysis attainable by 
the analyser ; but iu Sanskrit grammar, — dhatu, though geneially 
translated root, does not imply that which is expressed by the 
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European term. Tlie fonner designates that theoretieal form, 
from which, by conjugational affixes, verbal bases, and by kiit 
affixes nominal bases may be derived. Yet as such derivations 
may not only be made from those forms which have been collected in 
lists called Dh^tupitha, and may be called primaiy Dhatus, but also 
from those derivative forms, — the passives, intensives, causals, 
desideratives, and denominatives ; — even these derivative forms are, 
to the Hindu gi'ammarian Dhatus, To his mind therefore a dhdU* 
is not an absolutely last linguistic element ; but even a primary 
dhatu, or that form from which passive and other secondaiy dhatus 
could be derived, is to him only that form which, to the popular 
understanding, appeared to be a last limit of dei ivation.’’* 

Dhatu-Parayana—A celebrated commentary on DMtus, 
written by llemachandra. 

Dhaumya — The name of the bialunan who was engaged by the 
Pandavas to be their Purohita or family priest. He also officiated 
as Hotri and cooked the sacrifice when it wav offered. He 
accompanied the Pandavas on their exile ; and on their return 
perforaed the inauguiatory ceremonies for Raja Yudhishthira ; 
and at the great Aswamedha squeezed milk out of the horse’s ear. 

Dhava — (Fire). A deity of the class termed Vasu ; because 
they are always present in light or luminous irradiation. 

Dhenuka--A demon, fierce and malignant, who in the form of an 
ass, attacked Bala Rama when a boy, and began to kick him on the 
breast with bis hinder heels. Bala Rama however, seized him by 
both hind legs, and whirling him round till he expired, tossed his 
carcase to the top of a palm tree from the branches of which it 
struck down abiiudauce of fiuit, like rain drops poured upon earth 
by the wind. Vishnu Purana, 517. 

Dhi — The wife of the Rudra Manyu. 

Dhiiaat — One of the six sons of Puruiavas ; the name also of 
the valiant sou of Vii at. 

Dhishaxia — A prmcesv of the lace of Agni, and wife of Havir- 
dhiua. 
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l)hi8lUI3ra4l--Tbe seven little circles extending in a straight line 
from the Marjdla to the Agnidhra BraK 

Dhoti or Dhotra — The cloth wrapped round the loins, and 
universally worn by Hindus. It is spoken of by Nearchus as 
reaching to the middle of the leg. It is from 2^ to 3^ yards long 
by 2 to 3 feet broad. ‘‘Native sepoys march thirty or forty 
miles a day in dhotis without fatigue.” “In the frescoes on the 
caves of Ajanta this costume carefully lepresented.”— 

Rev., Jan, 1868. 

Dhridhaswa — One of the thiee sons of Kuval^yaswa, who 
escaped from the conflict with the demon Dliundu. 

Dhrishta — One of the sons of the Manu Vaivaswata. Before 
their birth the Manu, being decirous of sons offered a sacrifice for 
that purpose to Mitra and Vaiuna ; but the rite being deranged 
through an iiTcgularify of the ministering priest, a daughter, Ha, 
was produced. See Ha and Manu. From Dris'hta sprang the 
Kshatriya race of Dharshtaka-s, 

Dhrishtad3rumna— A prince, the son of R^ja Drupada, in 
whose reign the possessions of the Pinchalas were divided. Dhrish- 
tadyumna was the brother of Draupadi, who pi oelaimed the terms 
of her Sway am vara. 

“ The gallant Dlirishtadyumna on the plain 
Descended, and his father’s will proclaimed ; — 

Princes, this bow behold ! Yon mark — these shafts — 
Who’er with dextious hand at once directs 
Five arrows to their aim ; and be his race, 

His person, and his deeds, equivalent 
To such exalted union, — He obtains 
My sister for his bride. My words are truth. 

Thus said, he to the Princess next described 
Each royal suitor by his name and lineage^ 

And martial deeds ; and bade her give the wreath 
To him whose prowess best deserved the boon. 

Atjuna was the successful suitor, and Draupadi became the wife 
of the five FAndu brothers. Dlirishtadyumna followed the brothers 
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home, and ascertained that they were not brahmans but Kshatriyaa 
of the royal house of Hastinipui:^, and soon acquainted his father 
with the tidings. At the beginning of the great war Dhrishtadyumna 
was elected commander-in-chief ; after several days* fighting, R<ja 
Drupada was slain by Drona, and Dhrishtadyumna vowed that he 
would be revenged for his father’s death by killing Drona. This 
he did the following day, aided by Bhima. He was afterwards 
surprised by Aswattlidma, the son of Drona, while sleeping in the 
tents of the Pandava*? and was baibarou«(ly murdered. See Drupada. 

DhrishtaketU — l, The son of Dhrishtadyumna, he commanded 
the troops of Chedi and Maluain the great war; 2, The name 
of a son of Satyadhriti or Sudhriti, king of Mithila, who was 
celebrated foi hi*? piety, and leceived the designation of “royal 
saint,” o, A son of Suketu, a de^cenclant of Alaika. 

Dhrishtasanuan—A piinee, one of the sons of Swaphalka, of 
the family of Anamitrn. 

Dhrishti — Thewai iniiii''tei of Maliardja Dasaratha. 

Dhrita — A pijiicc, the son of Dlmrma, 

Dliritamati--*A river among those enumerated in the Vishnu 
Purina as oue of the rivers of Bharata, 

Ohritarashtra — The elder son of Krishna Dwaipayana and the 
widow of Vichitravirya (see Bhjshma), king of Hastin^pura, and 
father of Duryodhana and his ninety-nine brothers. Being blind 
from birth, he eventually delivered his sceptre to Duryodhana, at 
whose suggestion lie baiiished the Pandava princes, his own 
nephews, from his kingdom. It is to him that his cliarioteer and 
bard (siiia), Sanjaya, relates the Bllaga^at Gita, or dialogue 
between Krishna and Arjiina, having received, as he says, from the 
Vydsa, the mystic power of being present wliile it was earned on. 
His wife’s name was Gandhiii, and the chief of her hundred 
sons were Duryodhana, Duhsasana, Vikarna, and Chitrasena. 
(Dhritaraslitra is derived from dhrita^ ‘ held firm and r^shtra^ a 
* kingdom/ ‘ who tenaciously maintains the sovereignty.’ The name, 
Sohlegel observes, may have arisen from his remaining on the throne 
iospiteofhisblindness.l (J, C, Thomson*) On the death of Duryod- 
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haua, who was killed by Bhinaa, he meditated revengej and caused 
an iostiniment of strongly constrictive power to be made, which he 
wore on his person ; and then expressed a strong desire to embrace 
Bhima, his nephew, before he died. Krish .a being aware of the 
device (the hug as of a bear) caused a stone image to be substituted ; 
and as the blind king could not distinguish the diiference, he was 
deceived, and Bhima escaped. 

Dhritarashtra was aKo the name of a powerful many-hended 
«5erpent, of immeasuiable might ; one of the ju’ogeny of Kadru. 

Dhritarashtri — The daughtci of Kasyapa, one of the wives of 
Garuda and mother of geese, ducks teal and other water-fowl. 

Dhritavrata — One of the e]e\en Budia'^. Al^o the name of a 
piinco, one of the de'^ecndants of Ann. 

Dhriti — steadme*^'^. One of the twenty-four daughters of the 
patriarch Diiksha, man led to Dharma (righteousness), their son 
was Niyama (precept). Dfmti wrs also the name of several 
princes —of a son of Vetlnn ^a, king of Mithila ; of a son of Babhrii ; 
and of a son of Vijaya. The wife of Mann, one of the eleven 
Rudras, was named Dhriti. 

Dhritimat — A celebrated sage, the son of Kirihimat, by his wife 
Dhenuka. AKo the name of a son of YaAinaia. 

Dhruva — ’l^he polar stai, the pi^ot of the atmosphere; on it 
vests the seven great planets, and on them depend the clouds : the 
rains are suspended in the clouds and fall for the support of created 
beings. This source of lain is termed the sacred station of Vishnu, 
and the support of the three worlds. Vishnu Parana, Ch. VIII. 
From it pioceeds the stream that washes away all sin, the river 
Gunga, embrowned with the ungnents of the nymphs of heaven, 
who have sported in her waters. Having her source in the nail of 
the great toe of Vishnu’s left foot, Dhruva receives her and 
sustains her day and night devoutly on his head. V. P. — Ibid. 

As Dhruva revolves it causes the moon, sun and stars to turn 
round also ; and the lunar asterisms follow in its circular path, for 
all the celestial iuminaidcs arc bound to the polar star by aerial 
cords. The rain is evolved by the sun ; the sun is sustained by 
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Dhruva ; and Dhruva is supported by the celestial porpoise-shaped 
sphere, which is one with NAriyapa. NArAyaria, the primeval 
existent, and eternally enduring, seated in the heart of the stellar 
sphere, is the supporter of all beings. V. P., Ch. IX. 

Dhrut>a was the son of UttinapAda and Suniti ; when a child 
he observed his half-brother Uttama in the lap of his father as he 
was seated on his throne, and was desirous of ascending to the 
same place. He was reproved for this by the mother of Uttama, 
Suruchi, the favorite wife of his father. The boy being angry 
went to the apartment of his own mother, who took him on her 
lap and asked what had vexed him. Suniti, distressed by the 
narrative of the boy, said, Suruchi has rightly spoken ; thine, child, 
is an unhappy fate ; those who are born to fortune are not liable 
to the insults of their rivals. Yet be not afflicted my child. That 
the king favors Suruchi is the i*eward of her merits in a former 
existence. It is not proper for you to grieve ; a wise man will be 
contented with that degree -which appertains to him ; bo amiable, 
be pious, be friendly, be assiduous in benevolence to all living 
creatures ; for prosperity descends upon modest worth as water 
flows towai'ds low ground. 

Dhruva answered : ]\Iother, the words that you have addressed 
to me for my consolation, find no place in a heart that contumely 
has broken. I will exert myself to attain such elevated rank that 
it shall be revered by the wdiole woild.” The youth then went 
forth from his mother’s dwelling and applied to seven Munis, whom 
he found sitting in an adjoining thicket. By their advice he 
devoted himself entirely to the service of Vishnu, concentrating 
his whole mind on this one object. He commenced a course of 
religious austerities ; resisted all the attempts made to change his 
purpose ; and was finally elevated by Vishnu to the skies as the 
pole-star. V. P. 

lihriiya sandhi— One of the sons of B^ja Trosandhi, king of 
Ayddhya, and father of Bharata. 

Olunsvasaildhi-^A prince, the son Pushya, a descendant of 

BAins. 

l)!UTiyil---The eldest son of king Yay^ti, by his wife Sarraishta ; 
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called in some of the Puraoas, the handmaid of his first wife 
Devayani. Dhruyu became king of the western part of his fether’s 
dominions. 

Dhumfiiketu — (Comet). An allegorical personage, the sou of 
Krifdswa, by his wife Archish (flame). The deified weapons of the 
gods were the progeny of Krisaswa. Dhumaketu is also the name 
of one of the sons of Trinavindu by the celestial nymph Alambush£, 
who became enamoured of Trinavindu. 

Dhumrakesa — One of the five sous of the celebrated Prithu, 
the universal emperor or Cliakra-vcrtti. 

Dhumraksha— One of Rdvana’s generals, who was killed at 
the siege of Lanka. 

Dhumtraswa — Tlie sou of Suclmudra and king of Vaisali — the 
city founded by Vaisali, son of Trinavindu. The Buddhists consider 
Vaisali to be Prayaga, or Allahabad, Among tlicm it is celebrated 
as a chief seat of the labours of Sakhya and his first disciples. 

Dhundu — An Asura, or demon, represented as most formidable. 
The pious sago Uttanka was much harassed by this demon, and 
king Kuvalayaswa, inspired wilh the spirit of Vishnu, determined 
to destroy it. In the conflict the king was attended by his sons to 
the number of twenty-one thousand, and all these with the exception 
of three perished in the engagement, consumed by the fiery breath 
of Dhundu. The demon hid himself beneath a sea of sand, which 
Kuvalayaswa and his sons dug uj), undeterred by the flames which 
cheeked their progress and finally destroyed most of them. The 
king was afterwards entitled Dhuudumara. The legend is supposed 
to have origiualed in some physical phenomena as an earthquake 
or volcano. V. P. 

Dhuudumara — Tlio name of Kuvalayaswa, after the conflict 
above descril)ed. In the Rtimayana he is termed the son of 
Trisanku. 

Dhuti — One oJ‘ the twelve Adityas who in a former 
Manwautara were deities called Tushitas ; they entered the 
womb of Aditi, dauglder of Dakslia, and were born as the sons of 
Kasyapti, ainl numed the iwclve Adityns. 
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Dhy&nSi — Profound meditation on Vishnu. When the image 
(of Vishnu) never departs from the mind of the sage, whether he 
he going or standing, or be engaged in any other voluntaiy act, 
then he may believe his retention to be perfect There are six 
stages in the attainment of this object : I, Tama, acts of restraint 
and obligation ; 2, Asana, sitting in particular postures ; 8, 
Prandyama, modes of breathing ; 4, Pratydhdra, exclusion of all 
external ideas ; 5, Bhavana, apprehension of internal ideas ; 6, 
Dharana, fixation or retention of those ideas. Those who thus 
devote themselves to meditation, must divest their minds of all 
sensual desire, and have their attention abstracted from every 
external object, and absorbed with every sense in the prescribed 
subject of meditation. Patanjali says, ‘ Bestraiut of the body, 
retention of tlie mind, and meditation, wdiich thence is exclusively 
confined to one object, is Dhyaua.’ See V. P., p. 657. 

Digaxnbara — A naked ascetic, or gyinuosophist. The Jains 
are divided into two principal divisions, Digambaras and Svetam- 
baras ; the foi’mer of which appears to have the best pretensions 
to antiquity, and to have been most widely difi^used. The discrimin- 
ating difference is implied in these terms, the former meaning the 
sky-clad, that is, naked ; and the latter the white-robed, the 
teachers being so dressed. In the present day, however, the 
Digambara ascetics do not go naked, but wear coloured garments ; 
they confine the disuse of clothes to the period of their meals, 
throwing aside their wrapper when they recteive the food given 
them by their disciples. — Wilson. 

Diksha— Certain ceremonies preliminary to a sacrifice. It also 
means a new birth— and a rite of initiation. 

Dikslaa— The wife of Ugra, one of the eight Rudras or 
manifestations of Brahma ; or according to the Bhagavata, the 
wife of Vamadeva, another Rudra. 

Dikshaniya Ishti- A curious sacrificial ceremony, apparently 
suggested by a feeling nearly akin to belief in original siu. The 
gods, and especially Vishnu aud Agui, are invoked to come to the 
tiering with the Diksha. ^ Grant the Diksha to the sacrifice, 
^gni as fire, and Vishnu as the sun, are invoked to cleanse the 
acrifleer, hy tlic combination of their rays, from all gross aud 
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material dross# The worshipper is then covered up in a cloth, on 
the outside of which is placed the skin of a black antelope ; and, 
after a certain time has elapsed, and specihed prayers have been 
recited, the coverings are removed, the new birth is considered 
to have been accomplished, and the regenerated man descends 
to bathe.”* 

Dikshavisarjane— A religious ceremony amongst brahmans ; 
it is customary for a man to allow his hair to grow for six months 
after his marriage, and then go to his father5n-law’s house to have 
his head shaved ; this act, and the observances which accompany it, 
is termed Dikshavisarjane. 

Dilipa — The son of Ansumau and father of Bhagiratha who 
brought Ganga down to the earth. 

Ansuman’s son, Dilipa famed, 

Begot a son Bhagirath named, 

From him the great Kakutstha rose ; 

From him came Raghii feared by foes. 

Dilipa is described in the Raghuvansa as a grand ideal of what 
a king should be. 

“ Tall and broad-shouldered, stout and strong of limb, 

Valour incarnate fixed her throne in him, 

Matchless in beauty and heroic might, 

He towel s like Meru in his lofty height. 

Meet for his god-like foim, his noble mind 
To worthy studies in his youth inclined. 

Thence great designs inspiied his generous soul, 

And mighty deeds with glory crowned the whole.” 

Thismonaich was the delight of his subjects, who followed him 
as their guide, and thereby obeyed the laws of Manu. 

And well they knew the tax they gladly paid. 

For their advantage on the realm was laid. 

The bounteous sun delights to drink the lakes, 

But gives ten thousand-fold the wealth he takes.” 


Manmng, A, and M. I. 
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Just as the earth and water, fire and ether, were given by the 
good Creator for the benefit of all mankind ; so was the king, 
DiUpa, sent to bless his subjects, and find his own happiness in 
that of others. Theft was unknown in his dominions, and 

** He ruled the earth, from rival sceptre free, 

Like one vast city girdled by the sea,” 

But one boon was wanting. He had a lovely queen, but no son. 
“ Oh ! how he J|pnged, that childless king, to see 
A royal infant smiling on her knee ; 

With his dear mother’s eyes and face divine, — 

A second self to ornament his line !” 

In the hope of attaining tliis boon he resolves to seek his holy 
guide, the renowned Yasishtlia, who now lived far away in a 
secluded hermitage. His queen goes forth with him, and they 
travel in a car, which ** tells his coming with the music of its bells.’^ 
“Fresh on their cheeks the soft wind gently blows, 

Wafting the perfume of the woodland rose : 

And, heavy with the dust of rifled flowers, 

Waves the young branches of the mango bowers. 

They hear the peacock’s joyous cry ; his head 
Lifted in wonder at the courser’s tread. 

They watch the cranes in jubilant armies fly, 

Crowning, like flowers, the portals of the sky. 

From shady coverts by the way, the deer 
Throw startled glances when the car is near. 

Through towns they pass, and many a hamlet fair, 

Foundv^d and cherished by their royal care.” 

Teapants bnug tl.cir. curds and milk ; the king calls attention 

to the varied beauties of the woodland scene ; and, lost in delight, 
they reach the end of their journey quite unexpectedly. 

“ Evening is come, and, weary of the road, ^ 

The horses rest before the saints’ abode.” 'dfice. 

The hermitage reminds one of that described in Kalid&sa’s p ^ 
SakuntalL Hermits from the neighbouring forest have come for 
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grass and fuel ; playful fawns are waiting to be fed with rice ; 
young girls are watering the roots of trees, &c. 

The king and the queen are most kindly recei'^ed. 

After ^^food and rest,” the sage inquires of the king ius wishes, 
and having heard that 

Mother earth, whom tears nor prayers have won, 

Is still ungracious, and denies a son,” 
and that ‘‘the spirits of his fathers pine,” seeing no hope of funeral 

offerings, the great Vasishtha falls into profound meditation, 

and, after a few minutes, announces the cause of the misfortune. 
The king, Dilipa, had once, thoughtlessly and unconsciously, 
omitted to pay reverence to “ the holy cow,” which was lying under 
a celestial tree near the falls of the Ganges. ..Theiefoie, by way of 
penance, he and his queen must tend a cow, called Nan d ini, in the 
sacred woods close by ; and when they have gained tiie love of 
this descendant of the affronted cow, the curse wnll be removed. 
The attendance is given faithfully ; the queen worships the cow, 
by walking lound her and scattering grain ; and the king cannot 
be persuaded, even by illusive phantoms, to desert his trust. He 
hastens to the queen ; 

“ And though she read at once his looks aright, 

He told her all again with new delight. 

Then, at the bidding of the saint, he quaffed 
Of Nandini’s pure milk a precious draught, 

As though, with thirst that rises from the soul, 

He drank eternal glory from the bowd.” 

At the dawn of day, 

“ Swift towards their home the eager horses bound ; 

The car makes music o’er the grassy ground. 

They reach the city, where the people wait, 

Longing to meet their monarch, at the gate. 

Dim are his eyes, his cheek is pale, his brow 
Still bears deep traces of his weary vow.” 

In due time a son was bom. 

There was a glory round the infant’s head ; 
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And e’en the unlit torches seemed to shine 
As in a picture, trith that light divine.” 

And, when all rites had been duly perfonned, — 

Still greater glory crowned Dilipa’s son.” 

— A. and M, /, voL //, pp. 99 — 101. 

Kilidasa in the Raghuvausa makes Raghu the son of DiKpa and 
great grandfather of Rdma, 

Dina-Chariyawa — The daily observances of Buddhist priests. 
These are very numerous, and are prescribed with minute detail. 
At the conclusion it is said the priest must maintain a course of 
good behaviour, he must keep under the five senses, with matured 
wisdom, and without any haughtiness of cither body, speech or 
mind. 

Dipaka — The Illuminator. A figure of poetical rhetoric, throw- 
ing " a quickening ray of light upon the colouring of the poet’s 
pictures ; for its power it is indebted to arrangement in genera], 
especially to the connection of the single verb, which (to use the 
expression of the commentator) lights up the whole description.” — 
Colehvooke, 

Dipavali-habba — A festival instituted in memory of two 
celebrated giants, Bala-chakravarti and Narak-asura. The latter 
had become the scourge of the human race and infested the earth 
with his crimes. Vishnu at length delivered both gods and men 
from the terror of this monster, whom he slew after a dreadful 
combat. The contest ended but with the day. Thus Vishnu not 
having it in his power to make his diurnal ablutions before the 
setting of the sun, had to perform them in the night. The 
Brahmans in commemoration of this great event, put off their 
ablutions to the night ; and this is the only occasion, in the course 
of the year, in which tliey can transgress the ordinance of never 
bathing after sunset. But this exception of the nocturnal bathing, 
possesses a high degree of merit, and is conducted with solemnity. 

The word Dipavali-hahba signifies the Feast of Lamps ; and 
the Hindus actually light a great number of lamps round the door 
of their houses. They make paper lanterns also, which they hang 
in the streets. The husbandmen celebrate this festival in a different 
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way. Being then the harvest time for grain they assemble in the 
i:^gi fields and oflTer prnyevs or sacrifices. Some sacrifice to the 
dunghill which is afterwards to enrich the ground. The offerings 
consist of burning lamps, fruits, or flowers which are deposited in 
the mass of ordure. — uldde Dubois, 

Diptixnat--'One of the sous of Krishna by Eohini, The 
Vishnu Furana says that Krishna had one hundred and eighty 
thousand sons, hut the names of only a few arc gi\eu. 

Dirghabahu — A prince, the son of Khatw^anga. 

Dirghamukha — A crane that figures in the Fanchatantra ; 
the name means “ long hill.” 

Dirghatamas — The son of Kasirajaand father of Dhanwantari. 
Another Dirgliatamas was the son of Utathaya, and some of the 
Fui4.nas have an absurd story of the circumstances attending 
his birth. 

Dis — Space, ■which is saiil in the Bhagavata to he the deity 
which presides o\er the car. Dis is also the name of a river in 
the Vishnu Furana. 

Disa — The wife of Bhima, one of the eight Rudras. 

Dishta — One of the sons of Manu Vaivas’wata, the son of the 
celestial luminary. 

Diti — A daughter of Daksha, who became one of the wives of 
Kasyapa, and mother of the Daityas, q. v. She is termed the 
general mother of Titans and malignant beings, Diti having lost her 
children propitiated Kasyapa ; and the best of ascetics promised her 
a boon : on which she prayed for a son of irresistible prowess who 
should destroy ludra. The Muni granted his wife the gift on one 
condition, “ You shall bear a son,” he said, if with thoughts wholly 
pious, and person entirely pure, you carry the babe in your womb 
for a hundred years.” Diti consented, and during gestation, observed 
the rules of mental and personal purity. Indra, aware of what was 
going on, tried to prevent it ; and in the last year of the century 
an opportunity occurred. Diti retired one night to rest without 
perfoinxiing the prescribed ablution of her feet, and fell asleep : on 
which the thundercr divided the embryo in her womb into seven 
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pcrtione. The child thus mutilated, cried bitterly. ludra uot 
being able to console and silence it, divided each of the seven 
portions into seven, and thus formed the swift-moving deities 
called Miruts, (winds). “ In tliib myth of Indra destroying 
the unborn fruit of Diti with his thunder-bolt, from which 
afterwards came the Mdruts or gods of wind and storm, geological 
phenomena are, it seems, represented under mythical images. In 
the great mother of the gods is, perhaps, figured the dry earth ; 
Indra the god of thunder rends it open, and there issue from its 
rent bosom the Mdruts or exhalations of the earth, But such 
ancient myths are difficult to interpret with absolute certainty.” — 
Gorriseo, 

Divakara — A prince, the son of Prativyoraan, of the family of 
Iksbwaku, q. v. 

Divaratha — A prince, the son of Para, a descendant of Ann. 
Divaspati — The Indra of the thirteenth Manwantara, 

Divyata — One of the sons of Puriiravas, according to the list 
in the Mat&ya. 

Divodasa — l, A king mentioned in the Rig Veda who coveted 
one of the hundred impregnable cities of the black-skinned Sambara. 
Indra hurled Sambara from the mountain ; he destroyed ninety- 
nine cities and gave the hundredth to Divodasa ; 2, A king of Kasi 
(Benares)— the son of Bhimaratha. There are some curious legends 
connected with this prince. It is said that Siva and Pdrvati, 
desirous of occupying Kisi, which Divodasa possessed, sent a 
teacher named Nikumbha, to lead the prince to the adoption of 
Buddhist doctrines ; in consequence of which he was expelled from 
the sacred city, and founded another on the banks of the Gomti ; 
or according to other accounts, he took a city on that river from 
die family of Bhadrasrenya ; that Durdama the eon of Bhadrasrenya, 
recovered the country ; that the son of Divoddsa Pratarddana, 
mbsequently conquered it from his descendants. 

Dinyn— 'One of the sons of Satwata. 

])0diai***Th6 wife of Kalpa, the son of Dhruva. 

These are represented in the Vishnu Purina to be 
he progeny of Suraai ; one of the Daityas. 
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]!ta^iridiaiH~The term applied to designate the five languages 
of Southern India, via ; — the Tamil, the Telugu, the Canarese^ the 
Malajalim, and the Toulava South India was formerly called the 
Dr&vida country. The Tamil is the most cultivated of the 
Dravldlan tongues ; it contains the largest portion and the richest 
variety of undoubtedly ancient forms, and the smallest infusion of 
Sanskrit terms. It is the vernacular of about 1 2 millions of people^ 
The Telugu ranks next to the Tamil in respect of culture and 
copiousness ; in point of euphonic sweetness it ranks in the first 
place. It is the vernacular of about 14 millions. The Canarese 
occupies the third place. Sanskrit words have been extensively 
introduced into the modern dialect, and during the reigns of Hyder 
and Tippu in Mysore, Hindustani words became common 5 but the 
ancient dialed, spoken from about 800 to 1500 a.d. was free from 
any admixture of foreign terras. It is the vernacular of about 10 
millions. The Malayalim ranks next in order and is spoken along 
the Malabar Coast from Cannanorc to Tx'evandrura by about 3 
millions of people. The Toulava is the least important of the five, 
and is spoken by the smallest number of people, 

Drauni — The Vyd&a of the Dwdpara which immediately follows 
the twenty-eight Dwaparas enumerated in the Vishnu Parana. 

Draupadi — Tlie daugliter of Raja Drupada of Pdnch^la, whoso 
capital was Kampilya. “ She is the heroine of the Mahdbhdrata.” 
“ She is of dark complexion but of exceeding loveliness ; and the 
only wish we have for her is that we could change her name,— 
Draupadi ; for it is almost beyond the power of art to invest a 
heroine with so uncouth an appellation with the poetic charm 
belonging to her in the Sanskrit.”* The reports of the extmordinary 
beauty of Draupadi attracted many Rijas and ebieftains to her 
Sway am vara. The young Princess was led into the arena, 
elegantly dressed, adorned with radiant gems, and carrying in her 
hand the garland which she was to throw over the neck of the hero 
who might have the fortune to win her to be his wife. Prince 
Dhrish^dyurana stood by the side of his resplendent sister, and 
proclaimed that whoever shot the arrow through the revolving 

* Mrs. Manning, A. and M. I,, Vol. u. 




chaJkm oti the first attempt, and struck the eye of the golden fish, 
should have the princess for his wife. Many Bajas tried to bend 
the bow but could not. Then the ambitious Kama entered the 
lists and to the surprise of all bout the bow and fitted the shaft to 
the string ; but the proud Draupadi resolved that no son of a 
charioteer should be her lord, and cried out, “ 1 wed not with the 
base-born.” Kama was abashed and walked angrily out of the 
area. Then Sisapdla, the RAja of Chedi ; and Jai*dsandha, the Kdja 
of Magadhi, tried one after another to bend the bow, but they both 
failed. All this time the Paiidavas had been standing amongst the 
crowd disguised as brahmans ; suddenly Arjuna advanced and 
lifted the bow, bent it and drew the cord, then fitting the arrow to 
the string, he discharged it through the centre of the chakra and 
struck the eye of the golden fish. A roar of acclamation arose 
from the vast assembly ; the beautiful Draupadi was filled with 
joy and wonder at the youth and grace of the hero ; as commanded 
by her brother she came forward and threw the garland round the 
neck of Aijuua, and permitted him to lead her away according to 
the rule of the Swayamvara. 

In the works of H.H. Wilson, Vol.iii, pp, 328— 335, the follow- 
ing poetical version of the account of the Swayamvara is given 
In Pancliala’s spacious realm 
The powerful monarch Drupada observes 
A solemn feast ; attending princes wait 
With throbbing hearts, his beauteous daughter’s choice ; 

The royal Draupadi, whose charms surpass 
All praise, as far as her mild excel leuce 
And mind transcend the beauties of her person. 

Hit**# 

And now tlie day of festival drew nigh ; 

When Drupada, whose anxious hopes desired 
A son of P^ndu for his daughter’s lord, 

And who had sent his messengers to search 
The banished chiefs, still sought by them in vain, 

Devised a test— no other force but theirs 
He deemed could undcigo, to win the bride, 
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A ponderous bow with magic skill he framed, 
Unyielding but to more than mortal strength. 

And for a mark he hung a metal plate 
Suspended on its axle, swift revolving 
Struck by a shaft that from the centre strayed. 

This done he bade proclaim — that he whose hand 
Should wing the arrow to its destined aim. 

Should win the Princess by his archeiy. 

Before the day appointed, trooping came 
Princes and chiefs innumerous : ’midst the throng 
Duryodhana and all the hundred sous 
Of Dhritarashtra, with the gallant Kama, 

In haughty cohort at the court appeared. 

With hospitable act the king received 
Ilis royal guests and fitting welcome gave. 

Between the North and East without the gates 
There lay a spacious plain ; a fosse profound 
And lofty walls enclosed its ample circuit, 

And towering gates and trophied arches lose. 

And tall pavilions glittered round its borders : 

Here ere the day of trial came, the sports 
Were held : and loud as ocean’s boisterous waves, 

And thick as stars that gem the Dolphin’s brow, 

The mighty city hero her myriads pouied. 

Around the monarch’s throne on lofty seats 
Of gold with gems emblazoned sat the kings, 

Each lowering stern defiance on the rest. 

Without the barriers pressed the countless crowd 
Or clambering upon scaffolds clustering hung. 

Skirting the distance multitudes beheld 

The field from golden lattices, or thronged 

The high house-tops, whose towering summits touched 

The clouds, and like the mountain of the gods 

With spai’kling peaks streamed radiant through the air. 

A thousand trumpets brayed, and slow the breeze 

With incense laden wafted perfume round. 

Whilst games of strength and skill— the graceful dance, 
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The strains of music, or dramatic art, 

Awoke the gazer’s wonder and applause. 

Thus sixteen days were passed, and every chief 
Of note was present — and the king no more 
Could with fair plea his daughter’s choice delay. 

Then came the Princess forth in royal garb 
Arrayed and costly ornaments adorned : 

A garland interwove with gems and gold 

Her delicate hands sustained — from the pure bath 

With heightened loveliness she tardy came, 

And blushing in the princely presence stood. 

Next in the ring the reverend Priest appeared 
And strewed the holy grass and poured the oil, 

An offering to the God of Fire, with prayer 
Appropriate, and with pious blessings crowned. 

Then bade the king the trumpets’ clangor cease 
And hush the buzzing crowd — while his bravo son 
The gallant Dhrishtedyumna on the plain 
Descended and his father’s will proclaimed. 

“Princes, this bow behold—yon mark — these shafts — 
Whoe’er with dexterous hand at once directs 
Five arrows to their aim, and be his race, 

His person and his deeds equivalent 
To such exalted union, He obtains 
My sister for his bride — my words are truth.” 

Thus said, he to the Princess next described 
Each royal suitor by his name and lineage 
And martial deeds, and bade her give the wreath 
To him whose prowess best deserved the boon. 

Quick from their gorgeous thrones the kings uprose, 
Descending to the conflict, and around 
The lovely Draupadi contending pressed ; 

Like the bright gods round Siva’s mountain bride. 
Love lodged his viewless arrows in tlieir hearts, 

And jealous hatred swelled their haughty minds ; 

Each oil his rivals bent a lowering glance, 

And friends till now, they met as deadliest foes. 
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Alone the kindred bands remained aloof 
Who owned Janardana their glorious chief. 

He and the mighty Haldyudha curbed 
Their emulous zeal, — and tranquil they beheld 
Like furious elephants the monarchs meet ; 

Their rage by courteous seeming ill represt 
Like fire amidst the smouldering embers glowing. 

And now in turn the Princes to the trial 
Succeeding pasl, in turn to be disgraced*— 

No hand the stubborn bow could bend — tliey stiained 
Fruitless each nerve, and many on the field 
Recumbent fell, whilst laughter pealed around. 

In vain they cast aside their royal rol^ca 
And diamond chains and glittering diadems. 

And with unfettered arm and ample chest 
Put forth their fullest strength — the bow defied 
Each chief nor left the hope he might succeed, 

Karna alone the yielding bowstring diew 
And ponderous shafts applied, and all admired 
The timid Draupadi in terror cried, 

I wed not with the base-born — Kama smiled 
In bitterness and upwards turned his eyes 
To his great Sire the Sun — then cast to earth 
The bow and shafts and sternly stalked away. 

Thus foiled the Princes, through the murmuring ciowd 
Amazement spread — then Arjuna from where 
He and his brethren with the Brahmans placed 
Had viewed the scene, advanced to prove his skill— 

The priestly bands with wonder struck beheld 
Who seemed a student of their tribe aspire 
To triumph where the mightiest chiefs had failed— 

They deemed the like disgrace would shame the attempt, 
And ridicule their race and name assail, 

And many a venerable elder strove 
To turn the stripling from the hopeless task 
They strove in vain— nor did they all despair-- 
For many marked his elephantine strength, 
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His lion port and seJf-coIIected soul ; 

And fancied that they saw revived in him 
The son of Jamadagni : to overthrow 
Once more the haughty Kshatriya’s power and pride. 
Unheeding praise or censure, Arjuna 
Passed to the £eld : with reverential steps 
He round the weapon circled, next addressed 
A silent prayer, to Mahadeo, and last 
With faith inflexible on Krishna dwelt. 

One hand the bow up bore, the other drew 
The sturdy cord, and placed the pointed shafts — 

They flew— the mark was hit — and sudden shouts 
Burst from the crowd long silent : flattering waved 
The Brahman scarfs, and drum and trumpet brayed, 

And Bard and Herald sung the hero’s triumph. 

The Pandavas took Draupadi home to their mother, and told 
her that Arjuna had won the damsel at her Swayamvara, and she 
became the wife of the five brothers according to the institutions 
of polyandry, whicJi seemed to have prevailed at a very remote 
period. The history of Draupadi is henceforth connected with 
that of the Pandavas. See Arjuna, Bhima, &c. She at last 
accompanied her husbands to the Himalaya mountains in the garb 
of a devotee and died. 

DrftVixUb — One of the sons of Prithu, the . universal emperor. 
Also the name of one of the sons of the sage Dhava. 

Draviras— The people of the Coromandel Coast, from Madras 
southwards ; those by whom the Tamil language is spoken. 

Dravya — Substance ; thing ; the receptacle or substratum of 
properties, one of the six Padhrihas, or categories, into which 
Kanida distributes the contents of the universe. 

Plidhadhanash — A prince, the son of Senajit, of the family 
of Hastin. 

Olidlia&atra — The youngest of the four sons of Viswimitra, 
born when he had retired to the jungles of the south to practice 
austerities. 

And in that solitary spot, 

Four virtuous sons the king begot,. 
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Havishyand from the offering named, 

And Madhushyand for sweetness famed, 

Mahdrath, chariot-borne in fight, 

And Dridhanetra, strong of sight.” — Griffiths, 
Dridhasona — A king of Maghada, the son of Susam ; he 
reigned 48 years. 

DridUtayas— One of the sons of Pururavns, according to the 
Matsya list. 

Drishadwati — A river of considerable importance in the 
history of the Hindus, although no traces of its ancient name 
exist. V. P., p. 181. 

This river is also called Himavat, and is said to be the mother 
of Prasenajit. 

Drishtanta — An illustration, example, or familiar instance ; in 
the Nyiya system of Gautama, it is a topic on which in controversy 
both disputants consent ; or “ that on regard to which, a man of an 
ordinary and a man of a superior intellect, entertain the same 
opinion.” 

Drona — Son of the Rislii Bharadwaja, by birth a Brahman, but 
acquainted with military science, which he received as a gift from 
Parasui-ama (see Rdraa.) “Drona was no ascetic, and having in 
childhood shared the lessons and sports of the royal heir of the 
neighbouring kingdom of Panchdla, he felt inclined to live again 
at that court, now that his old playfellow had become king. Never 
doubting of a hearty welcome, he presented himself to king 
Drupada quite unceremoniously, meiely saying, ‘Behold in me 
your friend.’ His reception however was totally different to what 
he anticipated. 

“ the monarch stcimly viewed 

The sage, and bent his brows, and with disdain 
His eyeballs reddened ; silent awhile he sat, 

Then arrogantly spoke ; Brahman, methinks 
Thou showest little wisdom, or the sense 
Of what is fitting, when thou caU’st me friend. 

What friendship, weak of judgment, can subsist 
Between a luckless pauper and a king ?” 
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The king of Paiich&la stares at the idea of friendship between 
a learned brahman and one to whom the Vedas are a mystery, or 
between a warrior and one who cannot guide a chariot through the 
ranks of war ; and continues — 

he to whose high mandate nations bow, 

Disdains to stoop to friends beneath the throne. 

Hence then with idle dreams ; dismiss the memory 
Of other days and thoughts ; I know thee not.” 

Drona was too much astonished to speak, but he instantly 
withdrew from Panchala to Hastindpura, where he was most 
reverentially welcomed, and was at once entrusted with the 
instruction of the five young Pandu and the hundred young Kuru 
princes.” Drona had in youth been equally instructed in wisdom 
and in arms ; and he taught the young princes to rein the steed, 
to guide the elephant, to drive the chariot, launch the javelin, hurl 
the dart, wield the battle-axe, and whirl the mace.”* In the 
Vishnu Pui’^na, p. 454, Drona is called the husband of Kripi, and 
father of Aswatth^ma ; afterwards king of the north part of the 
Panchkla country, and a general in the Kuru army. After Bhishma 
had been mortally wounded, Drona was elected to the command of 
the army. He promised Duryodhana that he would take 
Yudhishthira prisoner, but he could not do so as Krishna and 
Aijuna were ever on the alert to prevent it. On the fourth day of 
his command he killed Virata and Drupada. Dhrishtadyumna 
then vowed to slay Drona in revenge for the death of his father 
Drupada. A combat took place ; but it was not till Drona was 
falsely told that his son Aswatthdma was dead, that he laid down 
his arms, and DhrishUdyumna rushed upon him and severed his 
head from his body. 

Dronskkas — A term by which, in the Puranas, the inhabitants 
of valleys, are designated. 

Drupstda — The son of Prishata, and father of Draupadi, wife 
of the sons of Pdndu. He was king of the Panchalas, and one 
of the generals of the Pdndava aimy. Being conquered by Drona 


* Mrs. Manning— Professor Wilson, Oriental Mag., Vol, iii. 
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he only mauaged to retain tlie southern part of his kingdom, from 
the Ganges to the Charmavati (tlie modern Chumbal) including the 
cities Mdkandi and Kampilya. “ Although Drupada was compelled 
to acquiesce in the arrangement made by Drona, by which his rule 
was confined to the countiy south of the Bh^iratlii, the partition 
was the cau«^e of deep nioi iificalion, and he long meditated on the 
means by which he might reco\oi his former power, and be 
revenged upon Ins enemy. lie especially regretted the want of a 
son whose youth and valour might compete with Drona’s disciples, 
and he visited the chief rcsoits of the brahmans, in hope to meet 
with some holy sage, whose inoie than human faculties might 
secure him progeny. He found two brahmans of eminent learning 
and sanctity named Yaja and Upayaja, and addressed himself to the 
latter, promising him a million of cows if ho enabled him to obtain 
the son he dosiied. Upayajfi, however declined the task and 
refeired him to his elder hi other Yaja, to whom the king repaired 
and promised ten millions of kine : with much reluctance he 
undertook to diiect a saciificial ceremony by which the king should 
obtain off'piing, and called bis youugei bi other to bis assistance. 
When the lite had readied the pioper peiiod the queen was invited 
to partake of it, but she bad nor completed hci toilet and begged 
the brahmans to delay the ceiemony. It \ym too late, and the 
sacrifice proceeding without liei , the children were boi n independent 
of her participation. The son Dhrishtadyumna appeared with a 
diadem on his head, in full mail, and armed with a bow and 
falchion, fiom the middle of the saciificial fire Draupadi, the 
daughter, fi orn the middle of the vedi or altar, on which the fire 
had been kindled ! she was of very black colour although of 
exceeding loveliness, and was thence named Krishna ; the name of 
the son is derived from the piideand power with which he was 
endowed from his birth.*’^ 

King Drupada was killed by Drona on the fourteenth day of the 
great war. 

Duhsala — The daughter of Maharaja Dhritarashtra, who wms 
manded to Jayadratha, Kiija of Sindhu. 


* WllsOTj's tVoiks vol 111, P 
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Duhsasana — One of the chief of the hundred sons of 
Dhritaiashtra. lie took part in the great war. It was he who 
dragged Draupadi into the gambling pavilion by the hair, and 
insulted her before the assembly. Bliima vowed to drink his blood ; 
and on the sixteenth day of the great war, after a deadly conflict, 
Bhima slew Duhsasana and fulfilled his vow. 

Dukha — ^Pain, The son of Naraka and Vedana. 

Dundhubi — A huge giant slam by Bali. When Sugriva wished 
Rdma to destroy Bali, in order to convince him of the great 
strength of the latter he 'ihowed Rama the dead body of Dundhubi : — 

“ The prostrate corse of mountain size 
Seemed nothing in the hero’s eyes . 

He lightly kicked it as it lay 
And cast it twenty leagues away.” 

Duradarsin — Far-seeing ; the name of a Vulture in thePancha- 
tantra, who was the chief minister of the peacock king Chitiavarna. 

Durdama — The son of Bhadrasrenya, nlio reco^ered his 
father’s kingdom from Divodasa, q. v. 

Durifa — The Sakti or wife of the god Siva, and the goddess of 
destruction ; she is described as teirible in form and irascible in 
temper. She was the daughter of Himalaya, the sovereign of the 
snowy mountains. Durga is often called Kali. In her amiable 
form she is termed Bhavani. “ The adoration of K41i, or Durg^, is 
however particularly prevalent in Bengal, and is cultivated with 
practices scarcely known in most other provinces. Her great 
festival, the Dasai4, is in the West of India, marked by no 
particular honors, whilst its celebration in Bengal occupies ten days 
of prodigal expenditure. This festival, the Durga Piij^, is now 
well known to Europeans, as is the extensive and popular 
establishment near Calcutta, the temple of Kali at Kali Ghat.” 

That human offerings to the dark forms of Siva and Durga 
were sometimes perpetrated in later times, we know from various 
<»riginal sources, particularly from that veiy eflfective scene in the 
drama of Madhava and Mdlati, in which Aghoraghanta is 
represented as about to ‘sacrifice Malati to Chamundji, when is 
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rescued by her lover. No such divinities, however, neither Sira 
nor Durgi, much less any of their terrific forms, are even named, 
so far as we know, in the Vedas, and therefore these works could 
not be authority for their sanguinaiy worship. That the pmctice 
is enjoined on particular occasions by the Tantras and some of the 
Purinas connected with this branch of the Hindu faith, is, no doubt, 
true ; but these are works of a much later date.”* 

^‘Durga combines the characteristics of Minerva, Pallas, and 
Juno. Her original name was Parvati, but having, by a display 
of extraordinary valour, defeated a giant named Durgd, she was 
thenceforth dignified with the name of her conquered foe. This 
monster is by some supposed to be a personification of vice, and 
Durg^ of virtue, w^hile the struggle typified the action and reaction 
of good and evil in the world.” — G. SmalL (See Aparna, Devi, 
Kali, Karall, Parvatl, Sati, Yoganidra.) 

Durga — The name of a river flowing from the Yindhya. 

Durgadasa — A distinguished commmentator on the Sanskrit 
Grammar of Vopadeva. 

DurgaXEa — Durmada. Two sons of Vasudevaby his wife Rohini. 

Durgas — Stiongholds. There are four kinds ; three of which 
are natural from theii situation in mountains, amidst water, or in 
other inaccessible spots ; the fourth is the artificial defences of a 
village hamlet or cily. 

Durjayanta — A inouiitaiu m Ibc Vishnu Piuaiia not yet 
identified. 

Durvasas — The great Hindu Cynic ; a celebrated sage, the son 
of Atri by Anasuya, and an incarnation of a portion of Siva. He 
was wandering o\ er the earth when he beheld in the hands of a 
nymph of air, a garland of flowers, with whose fragrance be was 
enraptured. The graceful nymph presented it to the sjige, who 
placed the chaplet upon his brow, and resumed his journey ; soon 
after he beheld India, the i ulei of the three worlds, approach, seated 
on his infuriated elephant Airavata, and attended by the gods. 
The sage threw the garland of flowers to the king of tlie gods, who 

• il. H, Wilson's Woiks, ’sol u. 
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suspended it on the brow of Aii'^vata. The elephant took hold of 
the garland with his trunk and cast it to the ground. The chief 
of sages Durvasas, was highly incensed at tliis treatment of his gift, 
and thus addressed the sovereign of the immortals. “ Thou art 
an idiot not to respect the garland I gave thee # * * * thy 

sovereignty over the three worlds shall be subverted, &c.” Indra 
descended from his elephant and endeavoured, but without effect, 
lo appease the sinless Durvdsas. Thenceforward the three worlds 
lost their vigour and fell into decay and ruin. The gods were 
then oppressed by the Ddnavas, had recourse to Vishnu, and were 
directed to churn the ocean. Durvasas was a Chiranjivi or 
immortal man, not limited to one age. In the drama of Sakuntala^ 
his curse on that young woman for a slight delay in opening her 
door to him, bi ought on her sorrow and disgrace. In like manner, 
throughout the whole range of Hindu literature, the curse of 
Durvdsas is at hand, to account for every contretemps, mishap or 
misadventure. A. and M. I, 

Duryaman — A piincc, <he son of Dhiita, a descendant of 
Druhyu. 

Duryodhaxia — Difficult to be fought with.” The eldest of 
tlie Kurufc. The eldest of the hundred sons of Dhritaiashtra, and 
one of the pi iucipal actors, among the Kauvavas, in the great war... 
Paudu was the younger brother of Dhritaraslitra, but Yudhishthira 
his eldest son was born before Duryodhaua, and according to the 
customs of those times had in consequence a prior right to the 
throne of Ilastiudpura. This led to constant rivalry between 
Yudhishthira and Duryodhaua for the post of Yiivaraja. As tlie 
five Paodavas had, ou the death of Paudu, come under the 
guardianship of their uncle Dhritarashtia, the cousins w^ere brought 
up together in the old palace of Ilaslinapura. It is stated in the 
Mahabliarata that “ about this time Duryodhaua the eldest of the 
Kauravas, became very jealous of the strength of Bhima, and 
resolved to work evil against him. He attempted to take his life 
by poison, and throwing him into a lake while stupified from its 
effect. Bluma was not however killed but appeared again to play 
an important part in the struggles of their lives.” 
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The jealousy and hatred of the Kurus towards the Pandavas 
increased as they all attained manhood. The father of the Kunis 
being blind, required a vice king, or Yuvarajd, i e., Little 
Rdja.” In this office Yudhishthira was installed, he being entitled 
to it as eldest son of the late king Pandu. But Duryodhana was 
highly discontented at this aiTangement, and at length persuaded 
his blind father to send away the Pandavas to the city of 
Varan^vata (the modern Allahabad). Here a splendid house was 
prepared for them ; but hemp, resin, and other combustible 
substances, were secreted within ; for the wicked Duryodhana 
plotted that the house should be set on fiic, and the five Pandavas 
and their mother buint to death. Warning, however, was given 
to these intended victims before they left Hastinapuia ; and, on 
taking possession of their splendid new habitation, they had an 
underground passage made, by which, when the expected fire took 
place, they all escaped.” 

Among the poor people whom Kunti had been feasting was a 
Bhil woman, with five sons, who, according to the practice of 
their tribe, drank deeply of intoxicating liquor, and then lay down 
and slept heavily. The next morning their bodies were found 
amid the ruins of the conflagration ; and it was believed in 
Hastiu^pura that the Pandavas had perished, and Duryodhana 
pretended to mouin then death. 

After the Pandavas (q. v ) had conquered their misfortunes 
“ the very splendour of their success revived the dark jealousy of 
Duryodhana ; for he and his brother Duhsasana, and one or two 
others, plot to deprive the newly-inaugurated king of his territories. 
They first secure the co-operation of a relative, named Sakuni, 
who was a noted gambler, and then induce the blind old Mah&r^ja 
to invite the Pandavas to a gambling festival at Hastindpura. 
Yudhishthira accepts the invitation, with secret misgiving ; for 
“ he was not very skilful in throwing the dice,” and he knows 
that ‘‘ Sakuni is dwelling in Ilastinapura ” Of Sakuni, it is said 
that “ he is very skilful in throwing dice, and in playing with dice 
that were loaded ; insomuch, that whenever he played he alw«nys 
won the game.” Nevertheless, Yudhishthira feels compelled to go ; 
for no true Kshatriya can refuse a challenge to war or play.” The 
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game they played at seems to have resembled backgammon, pieces 
on a hom'd being directed by thothi'owing of dice.** Certain seeds 
or nuts served as dice ; and dice of this description were used for 
the guidance of a portion of the religious sacrifice. So that, to 
throw dic^ was not deemed objectionable ; and only when a 
passion, or the stake immoderate, was it esteemed a vice. It was, 
of course, contrived that Yudhishthira should be led on to stake 
and to lose all that he possessed.* 

When the P4ndavas returned from their second exile it was 
chiefly owing to Duryodhana that the great war was fought. He 
rejected all Krishna’s proposals for peace, though Bhishma and 
Drona, as well as his aged father, were anxious that he should 
accept them... The war commenced. 

“ The Kuru host entrusted to his care, 

The son of Bharadw^ja marshals ; first 
The chiefs of Sindhu, and Kalinga’s king. 

With the young prince Vikarna on the right 
He stations, by Gandhara’s martial chivalry ; 

With glittering lances armed, and led by Sakuni, 

Their sovereign’s son, supported. On his left 
Duhsisana and other chiefs of fame 
Commanded the array ; around them rode 
Kamboja’s horse, Sakas and Yavanas, 

On rapid coursers, mighty in the field. 

The nations of the no)*tb, and east, and soutli, 

Composed his main battalions : in the rear 
Secure the monarch marched ; whilst in the van 
The gallant Kama led his faithful bands, 

Exulting in their sovereign’s stately stature, 

High raised upon his elephant of war, 

And gorgeous shining as the rising sun. 

His warriors deemed the gods themselves were weak, 

With Indra at their head, to stem his prowess, 

. And each to each their thoughts revealed, they moved, 
Secure of victory, to meet the foe.”t 


* A, and M, I. 


t WiUon’n Works, vol. iii, p, 291. 
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On the last day of the war Bluma fought Duiyodhana in single 
combat with clubs, and hilled him. It is said that he then fulfilled 
the vow he made to avenge the insult which Duryodhana bad 
offered to Draupadi. 

Dushan — A giant slain by Rama in the forest of Dandaka. 

Dushyanta — The eldest sou of Anila, and father of the emperor 
Bharata, The Mahabharata relates the following legend of this 
king. Once upon a time the valiant R&Ja Dushyanta was hunting 
in the foiest, when he beheld the beautiful Sakuntald, the adopted 
daughter of Kanwa the sage ; and he prevailed on the damsel 
to become his wife by a Gandharva marriage, and gave her his 
ring as the pledge of his troth. Then Dushyanta returned to his 
own city, whilst Sakuntal^ remained lu the hermitage of her father. 
After this Durva&as the sage visited the hermitage of Kanwa, but 
the thoughts of Sakuntala were fixed upou her husband, and she 
heard not the approach of the sage. 4Lud Durv^sas cursed the 
damsel, that she should be forgotten by the man she loved ; but 
after a while he relented, and promised that the curse should be 
removed as soon as Dushyauta saw the liug. When Sakuntald 
found that she was with child, she set off for the palace of her 
husband ; but on her way she bathed iu a sacred pool, and the 
ring dropped from her finger and was lost beneath the waters. 
When she reached the palace of the Raja, his memory had 
departed from him, and he w^ould not own her to be his wife ; and 
her mother came and carried her away to the jungle, and there she 
gave birth to a son, who was named Bharata. And it so happened 
that a large fish was caught by a fisherman, and the ring of 
Dushyanta was found iu the belly of the fish, and carried to the 
Rija ; and Dushyanta saw the ling, and he remembered the beautiful 
Sakuntali, who had become his wife by a Gandharva marriage. And 
the R^ja went into the jungle and saw the boy Bharata sporting 
with young lions and setting at nought the lioness that gave them 
suck ; and his heart burned towards the lad ; and presently he 
beheld the sorrowing Sakuntala, and he knew that Sakuntal4 was 
his wife, and that Bharata was his son. So Bija Dushyanta took 
SakuntaU and Bharata to his own city ; and he made Sakuntala 
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his chief Rani, and appointed Bharata to succeed him in the Eaj.” 
The story of Sakuntald is the subject of the beautiful drama of 
Kilidasa, “ The Lost Ring ” 

Dutas— Messengers. The Ganandtas or Dutas are divided 
into three classes ; 1, Siva-dutas, who are represented as red, 
short, and thick like the Bhuta. Their hair-locks twisted together, 
rest on their heads like a cap, and from their mouths project two 
great lion’s teeth. They have four hands in which they hold, 
respectively, a snake, a cord, a trident, and a wine-jug ; whilst 
their body is adorned with various ornaments. By means of these 
messengers Isvara fetches the souls of his devotees at their death 
to his seat of bliss, called Kailasa, and that in a Pushpakavimana, 
i* c., a self-moving chariot. 

2. The Vishnu-dutas have their hair dressed like the Siva-dutas, 
and also like them a lion’s teeth, but otherwise they resemble 
Vishnu, being of a blue color, and wearing the Tirunama on their 
forehead, arms, and breasts ; and round their necks a rosary of 
Tulasimani ; whilst they hold in their four hands, respectively, 
a Sankha, a Chakra, a battle-axe, and a club. Through these 
messengers Vishnu fetches the souls of his faithful devotees into 
his abode of bliss called Vaikuntha. 

3. The Yama-dutas, the messengers of Yama, the king of death 
and hell, are painted quite black, like demons, with horrible faces 
and great teeth. In their four hands they carry a trident, a club and 
many ropes ; and in their girdles, daggers. Their business consists 
in caiTying tlie souls of the wicked into Naraka or hell ; but they 
are not allowed to lay hold on any one before his fixed life-time is 
elapsed, and the souls of the pious they cannot touch at all. When, 
however, such die as are neither virtuous nor wicked, then it 
happens that the messengers of Yama and those of Siva or Vishnu 
come into conflict with each other, each party claiming the 
indiflerent souls.” 

Dwapara*— The third Yuga or age, which lasts 2,400 divine 
years ; these are conveiiied into years of mortals by multiplying 
Utam by 360, a year of men being a day of the gods— thus 
2^400 X 860 ~ 864,000 mortal years, the duration of the Dwdpara 
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or third Yuga. The predominant duties of the four Yugas are 
said to be austere fervour ou the Krita age, knowledge in the 
Tretd, sacrifice in the Dwapara, and liberality alone in the Kali 
Yuga. O. S. T,, voL i, p. 39. 

Dwaraka — The city of Krishna ; after he had conquered many 
difficulties in his position, lie solicited a space of twelve furlongs 
from the ocean, and there he built the city of Dwdraka ; defended 
by high ramparts, and beautiful with gardens and reservoirs of 
water, crowded with houses and buildings, and splendid as the 
capital of Indra, Amardvati. After Krishna abandoned his mortal 
body, Arjuiia conducted his many wives and all the people from 
Dwaraka, with tenderness and care. The ocean then rose and 
submerged the whole of Dwaraka except the dwelling of Krishna. 
The Vishnu Purana says the sea has never been able to wash that 
temple away, as Kri^^hna still abides there. The MahabliArata 
declares that the sea did not spare any part whatever. “ It is clear, 
therefore says Professor Wilson, “ that when the latter was 
compiled the tem})le was not standing, and that it was erected 
between the date of the compilation and the two Puranas. The 
present shrine, which is held in great repute, stands at the extremity 
of the peninsula of Guzerat. It is still an object of pilgrimage ; 
it was so in the reign of Akbar ; and has been no doubt, from a 
remote period.” 

Dwesha —'Hatred ; one of the five afilictions of the P^tanjali 
philosophy. 

Dwija — Twice-born ; a brahman, whose investiture witli the 
sacred thread constitutes, religiously and metaphorically, their 
second birth. In this sense it may be applied to the Ksbatriya 
and Vaishya. 

Dwixuidha — One of the sons of llastin, founder of Hastinapura. 

Dwimurddha— One of the Danavas, a son of Kasyapa by Danu. 

Dwipas— Insular continents, of which there are seven chief, 
and with the seven seas arc supposed to form alternate concentric 
circles, viz : 1, Jambu Dwipa, suiTouuded by a salt sea (Lavana) ; 
2, Plaksha, by a sea of sugar-cane juice, (Ikshu) ; 3, Salmali, by a 
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sea of wine, (SurA) ; 4, Kusa, by a sea of clarified butter, or ghee, * 
(Sarpi) ; 5, Krauncba, by a sea of curds, (Dugdha) ; 7, Pushkara, 
by a sea of fresh water. The whole is surrounded by a circular 
mountain designated ChakravaJigii’i. An account of the kings, 
divisions, inhabitants, &c., of tliese Dwipas will be found in the 
Vishpu Purdna, Chap. IV, Book I. The geography of the 
Purinas, says Prof. Wilson, occurs in most of tliese works ; and in 
all the main features, the seven Dwipas, seven seas, the divisions of 
Jambudwipa, the situation and extent of Meru, and the sub-division 
of Bharata, is the same. It has been stated that the first rudiments 
and general outline of this fiction, including the circular mountain, 
are rabbinical, and may be found in the Talmud. 

Dwivida— An A&ura, the foe of the friends of the gods, which 
in the form of an ape, committed great devastation. “ The whole 
world, disordered by this iniquitous monkey, was deprived of 
sacred study and religious rites, and was greatly afilicted.” (V. P.) 

On one occasion, when Bala Rama was enjoying himself in the 
groves of Raivata, the monkey Dwivida came there, threw over 
the wine and groaned at the company. An encounter followed, 
in which the monkey struck the Yadava on the breast with his 
paws. Bala Rama replied with a blow of his fist upon the forehead 
of Dwivida, which felled him lifeless to the earth. The crest of 
the mountain on which he fell was splintered into a hundred pieces 
by the weight of his body, as if the thunderer had shivered it with 
his thunderbolt. V. P., &c. 

Dwivida — One of the sons of the Asvins, famed for his beauty. 

Dyaus and Prithivi— -Ileavcn and Earth, seemed to have 
been very ancient Aryan divinities, and are in many passages of 
the Rig Veda described as the parents of the other gods. There 
are several hymns specially devoted to their honour. In the hymns, 
Heaven and Earth are characterized by a profusion of epithets, not 
only such as are suggested by their various physical characteristics, 

$M vastness, breadth, profundity, productiveness, unchangeableness, 
but also by such as are of a moral or spiritual nature, as innocuous 
0** beneficent, wise promoters of righteousness. 

While Heaven and Earth are described as the universal parents, 
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they are spoken of in other places as themselves ci’eatcd. Thus 
it is said in the Rig Veda that ‘ he who produced heaven and earth 
must have been the most skilful artizan of all the gods/ Indra 
also is described as their creator ; as having beautifully fashioned 
them by his power and skill ; as having bestowed them on his 
worshippers ; as sustaining and upholding them, &c. 

other passages we encounter vaiious speciilatjons about 
their origiu. In one hymn the perplexed poet inquires which of 
these two was the first ? and which the last ? How have they 
been produced ? Sages who knows ? In another hymn the 
creation of heaven and earth is ascribed to the sole agency of the 
god Visvakarmau. Some are of opinion that the functions which 
in the older Indian Mythology were assigned to Dyaus, were at a 
later period transferred to Indra. O. S. T., vol. v., pp. 21 — 34. 

Dyumat-^One of the sous of the R^hi Ya^isbtha, according to 
the list in the Bhagavata, which differs altogether from that in 
the Vishnu Purina. 

D3nitilliat — One of the ten sons of Piiyavrata : three of them 
adopted a religious life : Priyavrata having divided tlie earth into 
seven continents, gave them respectively to his other seven sons. 
Dyutimat was king of Krauncha-dwipa, 'vvlicrc the inhabitants 
resided without appieheiiMon, a^''Ociatiug with the bauds of 
divinities. 
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Earth — The Earth, coubi tiered as one of the ancient ‘elements/ 
occupies neaily the same place in all the Puranas. The order is, 
ether, (akds) air, (vayu) fire, (tejas) water and earth. The order 
of Empedocles was ether, fire, eai’th, water, air. The Puranas 
describe the earth as having been raised from the lowest regions on 
the ample tusks of the Yaraha (boar) avatar. The Bhagavata 
states that, when the earth, oppressed by the weight of the 
mountains, sunk down into the waters, Vishnu was seen in the 
sub-terrene regions, or Rasafala, by Iliranyaksha, in the act of 
carrying it off. The demon claimed the Earlh, and defied Vishnu 
to combat : and a conflict took place in which Hirany^ksha was 
slain. There are legends which relate the subjugation of the Earth 
by the mighty Prithu, when he was invested with universal 
dominion. Prithu levelled or uprooted mountains ; defined 
boundaries on the irregular surface of the Earth ; introduced 
cultivation, pasture, highways, commerce, in a word, civilization. 
The Vishnu Purana states, This Earth, the mother, the nurse, 
the receptacle, and nourisher of all existent things, was produced 
from the sole of the foot of Vishnu. And thus was born the 
mighty Prithu, the heroic son of Vena, who was the lord of the 
Earth, and who, from conciliating the aflPectious of the people, was 
the first ruler to whom the title of Raja was ascribed. 

Five chapters in the Vishnu Pui*aua are devoted to a description 
of the Earth ; its people and countries. Jamba-dwipa is placed in 
the centre of the seven great insular continents (see Dwipas) and 
in the centre of Jamba-dwipa is the golden mountain Meru— 'the 
shape of which is variously described in the different Pminas ; 
though all represent it as if enormous size and great beauty. The 
apples of the Jamba- tree are as large as elephants ; from their 
jeatptessed juice is formed the Jamba river, the waters of which are 
by the inhabitants ; and in consequence of drinking of that 
iltream they pass their days in content and health, neither exposed 
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to decrepitude or decay. Ample details of the Varshas or 
countries, are given in most of the Purauas, but they are all of an 
equally fanciful and extravagant chafactcr. 

The Vishnu Purina says, Seslia bears the entire world like a 
diadem, upon his head * when Ananta, his eyes rolling 

with intoxication, yawns, then Earth, with all her woods and seas, 
and mountains, and rivers, trembles,” In another place, “At the end 
of a thousand periods of four ages the Earth is for the most part 
exhausted, A total dearth then ensues which lasts a hundred years : 
and in consequence of the failure of food all beings become languid, 
and at last entirely perish. The eternal Vishnu then assumes the 
character of Rudra the destroyer, and descends to re-unite all his 
creatures with himself. He enters into the seven rays of the sun ; 
drinks up all the waters of the globe, and causes all moisture to 
evaporate, thus drying up the whole earth. * # * ♦ * Xhe 

destroyer of all things, Ilari, in the form of Rudra, becomes the 
scorching breadth of the serpent Sesha, and thereby reduces 
Patjila to ashes. The great fire, when it has burnt all the divisions 
of Pat^la proceeds to the earth, and consumes it also.” V. P,, 632. 

Ear-rings — Among the various articles produced at the churning 
of the ocean, ear-rings are enumerated ; these were taken by Indra 
and given to Aditi ; the daughter of Daksha and wife of Kasyapa. 
The ear-rings were stolen by Naraka, son of tho Earth, and 
conveyed by him to Pi^jyotisha, “an impregnable, formidable and 
unassailable city of tho Asuras.” Krishna attacked the place, 
overcame all opposition, slew Naraka, recovered the jewelled 
ear-rings, and returning to the heaven of the gods, restored them 
to Aditi, who praised Krishna in versos which contain some 
remarkable sentiments. They will bo found in the V. P., 684-5. 

Egg of the World— In the Rig Veda the Supreme Spirit is 
represented as producing an egg, and from the egg is evolved a 
world. At a later period, Brahma is set forth as depositing in the 
primordial waters an egg shining like gold. The Pui'&nas all 
contain accounts of the first aggregation of the elements in the form 
of an egg. The Vishnu Purdua says, “ This vast egg, compounded 
of the elements, and resting on the waters, was the excellent 
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natural abode of Vishnu in the form of Brahm^ ; and there Vishnu, 
the lord of the universe, whose essence is inscrutable, assumed a 
perceptible form, and even he himself abided in it in the chaiticter 
of Brahma. Its womb, vast as the mountain Meru, was composed 
of the mountains ; and the mighty oceans were the waters that 
filled its cavity. In that egg, O Brahman, were the continents and 
seas and mountains, the planets and divisions of the universe, the 
gods, the demons, and mankind. And this egg was externally 
invested by seven natural envelopes, or by water, air, fire, ether, 
and AUaukara the origin of the elements, eacli tenfold the extent 
of that which it invested ; next came the principle of intelligence ; 
and, finally, the whole was «iiu rounded by the indiscieet principle ; 
resembling tlm^ the cocoamil, filled iutciioily with pulp, and 
exteriorly covered by husk and lind.” 

It seems impossible,’* says Professoi Wilson, “ not to refer 
this notion to the same origin as the widely difiused opinion of 
antiquity, of the first manifestation of the world in the form of an 
egg.” ** It seems” says Biyant, “ to have been a favourite symbol, 
and very ancient, and ^ve find it adopted among many nations.** 
Traces of it occur among the Syrians, Persians and Egyptians ; 
and besides the Oj[>hic egg amongst the Greeks, and that 
described by Aristophanes, part of the ceremony in the Dionysiaca 
and other mysteries, consisted of the consecration of an egg, by 
which, according to Porphyry, was signified the w^orld.” 

** The shell of the mundane egg is said to he outside of the seven 
spheres of which this system is composed : In the V. P. ii, 7, 19 
it is said 

These seven spheres have been described by me ; and there are 
alio seven PuUlas ; this is the extent of Brahma’s egg. The whole 
ia surrounded by the shell of the egg at the aides, above and below, 
just as the seed of tbe wood apple is covered by the rind.’^ 

This system, however, it appears is only a very small part of the 
whole of the universe ; in verse 24 it is added 

There are thousands and ton thousands of thousands of such 
tauud^iio eggs ; nay hundreds of millions of millions.” 
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Icdian mythology, when striving after sublimity, and seeking 
to excite astonishment, often displays an extravagant and puerile 
facility in the fabrication of large numbers. But in the sentence 
last quoted, its conjectures ai*e substantially in unison with the 
discoveries of modern astronomy ; or rather they are inadequate 
representations of the simple truth, as no figures can express the 
contents of infinite space.’^ Muir, O. S. T., vol. i, p, 504. 

Eka — The one a synonym of Mahat, from its singleness. 
See Mahat. 

Ekachakra — One of the renowned Danavas, son of Danu and 
Kasyapa. 

Ekachakra — The city in which Bluma and his mother and 
brethren were advised by the sage Vy4sa to reside ; they dwelt 
tliere for a long time in the house of a brahman. It was in this 
city that Bhima destroyed the cannibal Vaka. In the neigh-* 
bourhood there lived a giant, — the same sort of being as the 
modern earth-goddess of Orissa ; that is a demon who feeds on 
human beings.” One day, it is said, the Piiiulavas heard a great 
noise in the house in which they were dwelling, and enquiring 
into its cause, were told that the demon compelled the king of 
Ekachakra every day to send him a great quantity of provisions ; 
and that Vaka daily devoured the man as well as the provisions ; 
and that on that very day the family of the brahman was required 
to supply the man. While reposing in an inner apartment the 
P^:^davas overheard the father, the mother, and the daughter, each 
urging a separate claim to be allowed to suffer for the rest. 

The father commences, saying, that never would he be so base 
as to give a victim from his house and consent himself to live ; 
but still he expresses anxiety at not knowing how to provide a 
place of refuge for his wife, daughter, and little son, after his 
removal He cannot, he says^ surrender his faithful wife,-^tlie 
sweet friend given to him by the gods ; nor his daughter, —whom 
Brahma made to be a bride, and the mother of heroes ; not yet his 
son : ...but if he offer himself, sorrow will pursue him in the world 
to come* and his abandoned wife and children will be unable to live 
without him. 




The wife next speaks, and chides her husband for yielding to 
grief, like one of lowly caste ; for, whoever knows the Vedas, 
must know that — 


** Fate, inevitable, orders all must yield to death in turn. 

Hence the doom) th' irrevocable, — it beseems not thee to mourn. 

Man hath wife, and son, and daughter, — for the joy of his own heart , 
Wheiefore, wisely check thy soirow, — it is I must hence depart. 

Tis the wife’s most holy duty, —law on earth without repeal, — 

That her life sho oflfei freely, — when demands her husband’s weal.” 

She goes on to argue, that he can support and guai d the children 
when she is gone, but that she would have no power to guard and 
support them without him. Deprived of his protection, rude 
and reckless men,” she says, would come seeking their blameless 
daughter ; and helpless, and beset on every side, she would be 
unable to check the suit of Sudia loveis... She concludes, by 
saying, that her honoied husband will find another wife, to whom 
he will be as gentle and kind as be has been to her. 

Heanng thus his wife, the husband fondly clasp’d her to his breast ; 

And their tears they pour’d together — by their mutual grief oppress’d.” 

When the daughter overheard the troubled discourse of her 
parents, she put in her claim to be the offered victim ; for, if they 
died before her, she would sink to bitterest misery : but, if she died 
to pi’eserve them, she would “ then become immoital, and partake 
of bliss divine.” 

Whilst they were all thus weeping, the little son opened wide 
his eyes, and lisped out in broken accents : 

“Weep not, father, weep not, mother ; oh, my sister, weep not so 

First to one, and then to th’ other, — smiling went he to and fro. 

Then a blade of speai grass lifting, thus in bolder glee ho said : 

With this spear-grass will I kill him— this man-eating giant— dead.* 

Though o’erpowered with bitterest sorrow, as they hoard their prattling boy, 

Stole into the parents* bosom — ^mute and inexpressive joy.” 

Happily the child’s chivalry was not required. After some 
discussion the brahman reluctantly consented that Bhima should 
go himself to the Asura, and he set out with the ordained quantity 
of provisions, and went on until he came to the banyah tree under 
which Vaka was accustomed to eat his meals. Bhima then ate up 
all the victuals tliat were in the waggon and refilled it with dirt. 
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Vaka then came forward ravenous with hunger, and finding 
nothing but dirt, struck Bhima in a great rage. They then tore 
up large trees by the roots and fought together until not a tree 
was left. They then fought with their fists until the Asura was 
spent ; when Bhima seized him by the legs and rent him asunder. 
The date of the story is fixed in the age of Buddhism. Ekachakra 
has been identified as the modern Arrah. It was occupied by 
Brahmans who may be regarded as the later representatives of the 
Aryan population, while the jungle was evidently in the possession 
of the Asuras or Aborigines.* 

Ekadanta — The single-tusked. A name of Ganesa. 

Ekadasi — A ceremony performed on the eleventh day after the 
death of a relative. During the previous ten days the relatives 
are supposed to be mourning, and in a ‘^tate of asaucha or impurities, 
80 that no one can communicate with them. When Ekidasi is 
performed the period of uncleanne^'S ceases. 

Ekadasi is also the eleventh day after the new and full moon, 
observed by the Vaishuavas as a fast day. 

Ekalavya — The king of the Nishadas ; he was regarded as 
invincible by mortals but wavS attacked and slain by Krishna. 

Ekapadakas— A nickname or term of derision, found in the 
geographical accounts of the Purdnas ; it means one-footed or 
rather, one-slippercd, and is probably an exaggeration of national 
ugliness, or allusion to some peculiar custom, in the people to whom 
the term is applied. Professor Wilbon thinks that such terms, of 
which tliere are many in the Purduas, may have furnished the 
Mandevilles of ancient and modern times, with some of their 
monsters, 

Ekaparna, Ekapatala — Two of the daughters of Mend, the 
eminent wife of the great mountain Ilimavat. They performed 
great austerities such as could not be accomplished by gods or 
Dinavas, and distressed both the stationary and moving worlds. 
Ekaparnd (One leaf) fed upon one leaf, Ekapatald took only one 
patala (Bignonia) for her food. The former was given as a wife 
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to Asita Devala, tlic wi^c teacher of the Yoga. The latter was in 
like mauiior befatowed on Jaigibhavya. Muir, O. 8. T., vol. iv, 
p. 367. 

Ekashtaikai — The dauglilerof Prajcipwiti, who through practis- 
ing aufeterc-fervour, became the mother of the glorious Indra, and 
of Soma. According to other authorities, Indra is one of the sons 
of Kasyapa and Dakshayani. O. S. T,, \ol. v, p. 80. 

Ekavinsa — The name of the collection of }iyuiu< cieated from 
the northern mouth of* Brahma. 

Ekoddishta-sradda — Obsequial ofieungs on account oi' a 
kinsman recently deceased. These are perfoi ined monthly. The 
proper period of mouiuing is ten days, on each of Avhirh oiferiiigs 
of cakes and libations of water are to l)e made to the deceased, 
augmenting the number of cakes each day, so that in the last day 
ten cakes are presented. 

ElapSltra — One of the pi-ogeny oi Kjuhn, a powerful serpent, 
with many heads. 

Elephanta — ‘‘A small i-Iaud about 7 mile^ in cifcumleronce, 
situated liotwoeu the island of Bombay and tbo Mahratla shore, 
from which it distant o miles, and 7 miles fioin the eastle of 
Bombay. Its name among liie natives is (rorapori ; that bywliicli 
it is known to Europeans was deiived from tljc figure of an 
elephant twice the size of life cut out of the solid black loek on the 
acclivity of a hill about 230 yards from the landing-plar’c. This 
figure is now completely dilapidated. At a shoit distance from tlie 
elephant stands the figure of a horse, also cut out of the rock. On 
this island is a remarkable tern ple-eave. The entrance to this cave, 
or temple, occurs al>out half way up the stec]) accent of the 
mountaiu or rock out of which it t^xcavuted. Its length, 
measuring from the entrance, wliich is on the north snh*, i- 130 
feet, and its breadth 123 feet ; the floor not being level the height 
varies from 15 to 17^ feet. The roof was su})ported by 26 pillars 
and 8 pilasters, disposed in four rows ; but several of the pillais 
are broken. Each column stands upon a square pedestal and is 
fluted, but instead of being cylindrical is gradually cnlaigcd 



towards the middle. Abo\c the tu]>s of the colmniis a kind of 
ridge has beeu cut to rebcinldo a beam about 12 niches square, aud 
this is lichly caiwed. Along tin sides of <he temple are carved 
between 40 and «>0 colo^‘-al figuu s \u13n11g ni heighl from J2 to 15 
feet ; none of them aie intirtl}' detachc<l fiom the wall. Ou the 
south side, facing the main entrance, an <1101 mous bust with 
three faces, which is suppost<i to lepu^ent the liipb* d<«ity, Biahma, 
Vishnu, and 8na. Tin' cenfit' fao 1-^5 let! 111 length. At tlic 
west side of tlie temple a ucc'-'J, 2(> leH Hpi.ne, having in the 
centre an altar. The eii'iaine to the uce^ i'* gsuiided by eight 
naked figures, cacJi KU l\ci In^h, MuijdiiKd in a Mi[aiioi manuci. 
The origin of this cave is unkiioxMi li fiapiently \i^ikd 
by devotees for the puiposi ol otff img })i i\tis and (d)lations. — 
English Encyclopaedia, 

Ell2tmina> — One ol the gijmadi\ata m J^emthnn India- 
identified with Renukd, ^\l^e of Jamailagm, motlin of Faiasmama, 
Ellamma is represented m a silting posluic, \Mth a icd skin, a 
fiery face, and four aims and liand*-. If any one is bitten by a 
})oibonons serpent he calU on Ellamma foi aid. Fisbei men when 
in danger call on Ellamma and make vo^\- to hoi. 

Ellor0i — A town in llic pi o\ nice of Ainangabad, and neai to 
the city of Dowlatabad. In one instance, about a mile to the 
eastward of the village the side ot a gnat mouetain has been 
excavated, so as to give a level fiooi 150 fetf wide by 270 feet in 
length. In the cciitie stands tlie loik-ciit temple called Kailas, 
similar in form to the Fagoda at 1 anjoie It is between 80 and 90 
feet high, and i^ preceded i)y a Iiug». ^qmiie poudi, ^uppoUed by 
sixteen columns. In the fi out of this stamF a vletached poicli, 
reached by a bridge ; and again, in ficnu of the whole, a gateway, 
connected with the last poieli a Hick-cul Imdge, and fianked on 
cither side by pillars oi dec [>dans (w Inch \\ 01 d is bleially iainp-posl ) 
Two elephants, tlm of Iif , aic abo mentioned , and ail aiound 
the court are cluistcis. witli cclb. And tlie whole, — pillars, 
cloisters, halls, budges, and \iinruia, -aie ‘•luiptuied out of the 
rock. — Mrs. Manning, A and M /, \'ol. I, p, 120. 

Elu "—A dialect ol tin auacut SingbalcM' which dillci'- horn tlir 
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colloquial Singhalese, rather in btyle than in btructure, having been 
iibeiaily enriched i»y incorporatioiib from Saubkrii and Pali. Mr, 
Spence Hardy mentions a number of Buddhist works which are 
written in Elu. 

Emushdi — The nanie of the boar in which Prajdpati became 
incarnate when he raised up tlie earth and extended it. Foimerly 
this eaith was only so largo, of tlie si/e of a span. A boar called 
Emiibha, raised her up. FJer loid Prnjapati, therefore, prospers 
him with (the gift of) this pair, the ohiect of his desire, and makes 
him complete.’’ O. S. T., a ol. i, p. -33. 

Ettaia — A ]>lacc in the Korth-^^tst» of India, said to be the 
bceno of a conflict between Kiishuu and Kali ; where bome fine 
ruins still exi^t. 

Expiation — The Vishnu Pin ana sa^s that “ suitable acts of 
expiation have been enjoined by the great sages for every kind of 
crime. Arduous penances for gi cat sins, ti ifli ng ones for minor 
offences, have been propounded by S^>ayambhuva and others : but 
reliance upon Krishna is far betbr than any ^uch expiatory acts, 
as religions aiisteiity or the like. Let any one who repents of the 
sin of which ho may have been culpabh', have recourse to tliis 
best of all expiations, remembrance of llari ; by addressing hib 
thoughts to Xdrayaiia at dawn, at night, at sunset, and midday, a 
man shall be quickly cleansed liom all guilt : the whole heap of 
worldly sorrows is dispersed ]»y meditating on Ilari ; and his 
worshipper, looking upon heavenly fiuition as an impediment to 
felicity, obtains final emancipation.” 

“ This remembrance of Vishnu,” says Professor Wilson, ^‘is the 
frequent reiteration of all his names ; hence the lower orders of 
Hindus piocure a starling or jiarrot, that in the act of teaching it 
to cry Rama or Ki'islina or Radha, they may themselves repeat 
these appellations ; the simjde recitation of which, even if 
accidentally, irreverently, or reluctantly performed, is meritorious.” 
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Faith— The paramount efTicaoy of fnith is a tenet of the 
Yedauia school ; particularly that branch of it which follows the 
authority of the Bhagavat (Srita. In tliat work, and in many of 
the Piu’anas passages relating to faith constantly recur. 

Fakir— Th/' ■word Fakir deli^cd from an Arabic term 
signifying poor people,” and belongs sti icily to those who profess 
Mahomodanisui, not to Ilindiis. But the word is sonletime^^ used 
by European- to designate all clas•^c- i/f monks, who subject 
themselves to austerities and moi tilicntioiis. Some of them vow 
to preserve a standing ]K)-tnre dnnug (heir whole lives, supported 
only by a stick or rope undei their armpits. Some mangle their 
bodies with scourges or k^?^e^- Others wander about in 
companies, telling fortunes and m other vay.s imposing on the 
peojile. Some go about a^' mendicants a^'king alms in the name 
of (iod. Scr Sanyasi. 

Feringahi — A name of P.vivati or Dcm. 

Fever — In the Vishnu Piir.ina, Fe\er poiNonitied, as an 
emanation from Maheswaia, haiing three feet and three heads, 
(alluding, says Dr. Wilson, to the Ihiee ^tage- of febrile paroxysms, 
or to the vecuiTeiiec of toitiaii agnek Fe\er fmght desperately 
with Vishnu in deleiice of the eity of Bana. Buladeva, upon whom 
his ashes were seatterinl, was seized wiili burning beat, and his 
cyelidb trembled : but lie obtained ndief by clinging to the body of 
Krishna. The fever emanating fiom Siva was quickly expelled 
from the person of Kri-hna by fever wliich he himself engendered. 
Brahma beholding the impersonated malady, iiewildorcd by the 
beating inflicted by tlio arm^ of tlio deity, entreated the latter to 
desist ; and the foe of IMadhu ndVained, and absorbed into himself 
the fever he had cieated. The ri\al fever then departed, saying 
to Krishna, “ Those men ^^ho call to memory the combat between 
m Uiall be for ev(*r exempt ft m febrile disease.” 
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Fires— According to the Vishnu Purana there are foity-nine 
fii’es. The Agiii named Abhimani, who is the eldest born of 
Brahma, liiivl, by Svvahii, Ihree sons of surpassing brilliancy, 
Pavaka Pavamaua, and Suchi, who drinks up water : they had 
forty-five sons, who, n ith the original son of Brahma and his three 
descendants, constitute the forty-nine fires. According to the 
Vaya Purdnu, Pavaka i^ elcctiic, or Vaidyuta fire ; I^avamana is 
that produced by fiiction, oi Niiniathyaya, and Suchi solar, 
01 Saura fiie. Tlie BIiaga\nta explains the'-e ditferent fires to be so 
many appeliations of lire einj>loye»l in the invocations with which 
dilferent oblation^ to flic uio ofieied in the ritual of the Vedas. 

Pire-Sacrificial— The ceremony of coiisecratiug tlie fire and 
hallowing the iacrilicial implement- i'^ the groundwork of all 
religious act^ amongst tlic Hindus, and may theiefore be particu- 
larly described : — Fipt, the piiest smears with cow-dunga level 
piece of ground ibni cubits square, free from all iinjiuritie-^, and 
sheltered hy a .^hcd. Having hathi*d and sipped water, he sit-? 
down with his face towaids the ea-<t, and ]>laces a vessel of water 
with kum gra^-- on his K l‘r ; then, dropping his right knee, and 
resting on the span of his left hand, he draws with a root of him 
grass a line, one span or twelve fingers long, and directed towards 
the cast. From the neaiest extremity of this line he draws 
another at right angles to il, Iwciily-one fingers long, and directed 
towards the north. UjKm this ime lie ilraw^'? three otliers, parallel 
to the first, equal to it in length, and distant seven fingers from 
each other. The lir-t line is really, or figuratively, made a yellow 
line, and is sacred to the earth ; the second is red, and sacre<l to 
fire; the thiid black, and sacred to Brahma the creator; the 
fourth blin‘, and sacicd to Iridra, the regent of the firmament ; the 
fifth white, and bacunl to Soma. He next gathers u]) the dust 
from the edgeo of these* lines, and throws it away towards the 
north-east, raying, “ What wuis [herein] bad, is cast away and 
he conclude^ hy spi inkling wuiter on the several lines. 

Having thus pi‘(*pMred ilie e'lound for the leccption of the 
sacrificial fire, h<* lakes a liirht(‘d einbei out of the covered '\es^(*l 
which contains the file, and thiows it aw^ay, saying, dismiss fai 

aw^ay carnivorous fire • may it ho to the realm of Varna, bearing 


“ siu [hence].” lie then places the tire before him, saying, 
“ Earth ! Sky ! Heaven !*' and adding, “ this other [harmless] tire 
‘‘ alone remains here ; well knowing [iis oflice], may it convey my 
“ oblation to the godh.” lie then denominates the fire according 
to the purpose for which he prejiares it, saying, “ Fire 1 thou art 
named so and so and he concludes this part of the ceremony by 
silently burning a log of wood, one span long and smeared with 
clarified butter. 

lie next proceeds to j)liieo the Brahman or superintending priest* 
Upon very solemn occasions, a learned Brahma^i does actually 
discharge the functions of superintending pric-t ; but, in general, 
a bundle containing tifty blades of husa grass is phiced to represent 
the Brahman^ The officiating pi lest takes up the \(‘Svel of water, 
and walks round the tiro keeping hi'i right side turned towards it : 
he then jiours w'ater near it, <lireciing the stream towards the east ; 
he spreads kuUi grass thereon ; and eios->ing his right knee over 
his left without -itting down, he takes up a single blade of gra^s 
between the tliimib and ling huger of bis Icf't liand, and throws it 
away towaid- the ^outh-we^t coi’iier oi' the shed, saying, Wliat 
’was hen in bad, is cast away/’ Next, touching the Avater, resting 
the sole of liis light foot on Jiis left ankle, anti sprinkling the grass 
with water, be places i\\^ Brahman on it, saying, “ Sit on [this] seat 
until [thy] foe [he paid thee]/’ The officiating priest then returns 
by the same road by wdiich be went round the hre ; and sitting 
down again wu'tli liis face towards the east, names the earth 
inandibly. 

Tf any profane word ha\c been spoken during the preceding 
ceremony, atonement must be now" made by pronouncing this text : 
“Thrice did Vishnu step, and at tliiee strides traversed the 
“ universe : happily w'a»4 his foot placed on the dusty [earth]/’ 
“ The meaning is, since ilie earth has been pnrilied by the contact 
of Vishtiu'^s foot, may ^hc (the earth so purified) atone for any 
profane word spoken during this ceremony. 

If it bo intended to make oblations of rice mixed wdlh milk, 
curds, and butter, this too is the proper time for mixing them ; ami 
the priest afterwards proceed'^ to name the earth in the following 
praver, wdiicli he jirouounce*^ wdth dowmenst look, re^^ting i>oth 



Lands oii tlie ground : We adore this earth, ilub auspicious aud 
most cxcellout earth : do thou, O fire ! lesibt [our] oucmics. Thou 
dost take [on thee] the power [and office] of other [deities].” 

With hladcf^ of hfda e:ras'^held in his right liand, he must next 
btrew leaves of the same grass on tliiee sides of the tire, ai ranging 
them regularly, so that the tip of one row shall co\er the roots of 
the other. He begins with the eastern side, and at three times 
strews grass there, to eovei* the whole space from north to south ; 
and in like manner distnhutes gra^^ on the soutliein aud western 
vsides. He then ble^'sc^ tlie ten legions of space ; and ilsiiiga 
little, puts some wood on the fiie ^mUi a ladle-full of clarified 
butter, wliile he meditates in 'silence on Brahma, the lord of 
creal uros. 

The priest then takes up two leases of liida gra^s, and ^\ilh 
another blade of the same gras^ cuts off the length of a span, 
paying, “ Pure leavo'^ ! be sacred to Vishnu and throws them 
into a vessel of copper or otluT meial. Again be takes two lea\es 
of grass, and Jiolding the tips between the thumb and ring finger 
of his right mind, and the loots ladween the tliumband ling finger 
of his left, and cios-ing his ugfit hand o\er liis loft, he takes up 
clarified Imttm* on the eiirvalure of the gia^s, and tiius sdeiitly 
casts some into the fiie tliiee several times. He ilieii sprinkles 
both the leaves with watei, and throw s them aw\ay. He aflei wards 
sprinkles with wabT the vessel eoulaining daiilied butter, and puts 
it on the fire, and takes it of! again, thieo time^, and thus eoncludes 
tlie ceremony of liallowdug llie biitt(‘i ; (lining the eonr^e of 
which, while ho holds the h‘ave> of gras*> in both hand^, he recites 
this prayer : May the divine generator \_Vishnu'] puiify thee by 
means of [this] faultless pnic leaf; and may the sun do so, by 
means of [bis] rays of light : be this oblation efficacious.” 

The pncsl must next hallow the wooden ladle by thrice turning 
therein hib fore-finger aud tliunib, deseiibing with their tips the 
figure of 7 in the inside, and the figui*e of 9 on the outside of the 
bowl of tlie ladle. Then dropping bi'^ right kne(% he sprinkles 
water from the palms of hib hands on the whole son thorn bide of 
the fire, from west to cast, sa} iug, “ Aditi ! [mother of the godb !] 
grant me thv ajiprobation.” He does the same on the wdiole 
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western side, from south to north, saying, Anumati I grant mo 
thy approbation and on the northern side, saying, “ Baraswati f 
grant me thy approbation.” And lastly he sprinkles water all 
round the fire, while he pronounces this text, ‘‘ Generous sun ! 
approve this rite ; approve the ])erformer of it, that ho may share 
its reward. May the celcsiial luminary, wliicli purities the 
intellectual soul, purify oui* iiiinds. May the lord of speech make 
our prayers acceptable.” 

Holding kusa grass in both hajids, he then i*ecites an expiatoiy 
prayer ; and thi owiug away the gi*ass, he thus finislies the hallow- 
ing of the sacrificial irnplemcnfs : a ceremony which necessarily 
precedes all other religious rites. 

He next makes oblations to lire, with siieh ceremonies, and in 
such form as are adapted to the religious rite which is intended to 
to be subsequently })crformed. The sacrilice, with the three 
mysterious words, usually precedes and follows the particular 
sacrilice which is suited to the occasion ; being most generally 
practised, it will be the most proper ti)ecinieu of the form in which 
oblations arc made. 

Having silently burnt a log of wood smeared with clarified 
butter, the priest makes three oblations, by pouring each time a 
hicllc-full of butter on the fire, saying, Earth ! he this oblation 
eflicacious “ Sky ! be this oblation efficacious “ Heaven ! 
be this oblation efficacious.” On some occasions he makes a fourth 
offering in a similar mode, saying, “ Eartli ! Sky ! Heaven ! bo 
this oblation efficacious.” If it be requisite to ofier a mixture of 
rice, milk, curds and butter, this is now done ; and the oblations, 
accompanied witli the names of the three worlds, are repeated. 

There are five fires, which were overcome and demolished by 
Vishnu. Their names are the Ahavaniya, G^rhapatya, Dakshina, 
Sabhya and Avasathya ; of which the three first have a religious, 
and the other two a secular character. The first is a fire prepared 
for oblations at an occasional sacrifice : the second is the household 
fire, to be perpetually maintained : the third is a sacrificial fire, iu 
the centre of the other two, and placed to the south : the Sabhya 
is a fire lighted to warm a j^arly : and the Avasathya, the common 
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domestic or culiuary iire. Manu, iii, ]00, 185, and Kulluka 
Bhatla’s explanation* 

Brahmans who devote themselves to the priesthood have to 
maintain a perpetual fire. They have aho to worship tire, making 
an oblation to it with this prayer ; Fire ! seven are thy fuels ; 
s(*veu thy tongues ; seven thy holy sagos ; seven thy beloved 
abodes ; seven ways do seven saci ifices wor.-^liip tljce. Thy sources 
are seven. Be content ■with this clarified butter. May this 
oblation be efficacious. 

The seven tongues of fire arc enumerated JPracaha, Avaha^ 
Udvaha, Sanivnha, Vivaha^ l*(iriraha, Niraha, all of which 
imply the power of conveying oblations, to the deities to whom 
offerings are made. Fiie, like the mui itself, ib supposed to emit 
seven ray^^ ; this peihaps may account for the number seven being 
so often repeated.” — Cohhroohe^s Essays^ loL 7, p. 153. 

Proe-will — The Mimdnsa philosophy in effect denies the 
doctrine of free-will ; but endeavours to reconcile the existence of 
moral evil under the government of an all-wise, all-powerful and 
benevolent IVovidence, with the absence of free-will, hy as.sumiug 
the past eternity of the universe, and tlie infinite renewals of 
worlds, iuto which every individual being has brought the pre-dis- 
positions contracted by him in earlier states, and so retrospectively, 
without beginning or limit. 
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Gandhamadana— A high mountain BOuth of the great mount 
Meru ; an extensive fore&t of the same name is placed in close 
proximity to the mountain. 

Gdindhfitmadailia — One of the generals in Rama’s army at the 
siege of Lanka ; he was wounded by the magical weapons of 
Indrajit and left on the field for dead, but was restored to life by 
the medicinal herbs brought by llanuman from the golden hill 
Rishaba, on the crest of Kailte. Although he is represented as 
being a large and powerful monkey, he is said to have been the 
son of Kuvera, the god of wealth 

“ Of Gaudhamadan biavc and bold 
The father was the Loid of gold.” 

Gaxidhamojavaha — A son of Swaphalka, by his wile Gtindiui, 

Oandhara — A pi'ince, the son of Aradw'at, a descendant of 
Druhyu, Also, a large country in the west of the Indus, named 
after Gindhara, famous for its lireod of liorses ; now Kandahar. 

Gandharba — One of the nine division'-, or dwipas, of Bliarata 
Varsha. 

Gandharbas or Gandharvas— (Southey’s Glendoveer’s.) A 
laoe born from Bramha, described in the Vishnu Purana as born 
imbibing melody ; drinking of the goddess of speech they were 
born, and thence their appellation.” (Gam dhayantah). They 
are a species of demi-gods or angeK, the musicians of heaven, 
inhabiting Indra loka, the paradise of the deities, and witnesses of 
the actions of men. They form the orchestra at the banquet of the 
gods. In the creation of the second Manwantara they are called 
the illustrious Gandharbas, the children of Arishta and Kasyapa. 
In the Vishnu Puraua it is said, “ in the regions below the earth, the 
Gandharbas, called Maneyas (or sous of the Muni Kasyapa) who 
were sixty millions in numbo’, bad defeated the tribes of the 
Ndgas or snake-gods, and seized upon their most precious jewels, 
and usurped their dominion.” Narmada, the personified Nerbudda 
river, was the sister of the Nagas, and on her aid being solicited, 
she went to Purukutsa, and conducted him to the regions below 
(he earth, where, being filled with the might of the deity, he 
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destroyed the (:»andharbab. TJiC}'' originally belong to the latter 
Epic period, but figure more prominently in the Puranas. 

The Gandharvas or heavenly bards had originally a warlike 
character, but were afterwauls reduced to the office of celestial 
musicians cheering the banquets of the gods. Dr. Kuhn has 
shown their identity with the Centaurs in name, origin, and 
attributes/’ — Gorresio. 

Gandharba loka — The region of oclestial spirits, the sphere or 
loka above the earth to which Sudras arc elevated after death. 

Gandharba marriage — A form of wedlock requiring no 
public ceremony, but which is nevertheless, recognised in ancient 
Hindu law as legal for kings and warriors. 

Gandharba veda — The drama, and the arts of music, dancing, 
etc., of which the Mum Bh^rata was the author ; and the Artha 
Sastrum, or Science of Government, as laid down first by Vriha'^pati. 

Gandharbi— The < laughter of Surabhi, and parent of horses. 

Gandhari — The daughter of the Raja of Gandh^ra, who was 
married to the Maharaja Dhritaiasliti a ; she blindfolded herself on 
hearing that he 'was blind. She was the mother of the Kauravas, 
and is repiesented as a woman of superior character and abilities. 
She was summoned to the Council to try to overcome the obduracy 
of her eldest son Duryodhana The Mahdbh^rata relates an 
affecting interview which she had with Krishna after the slaughter 
of her sons in the great war. 

Gandini — Daughter of K^sii’aji : the following legend of her 
birth is told in the V. P., “when the time of delivery arrived the 
child issued not from the womb, twelve years passed away and 
still the girl was unborn Then Kasiraja spoke to the child 
‘ Daughter, why is your birth thus delayed ? come forth. I desire 
to behold you ; why do you inflict this protracted suffering upon 
your mother ? Thus addressed, the infant answered, if, father, you 
will present a cow every day to the brahmans T shall at the end of 
three years more be born.’ The king accordingly presented daily 
a cow to the brahmans, and at the end of three years the damsel 
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came into the worJil. Her father called her (iandini, and he 
‘^uh&oquoutly gave her to Swaphalka when he came to his palace, 
flandini as long as slie lived, gave a cow to the brahmans every day.’* 

GnildiVdi — The name of a miraculous bow which Ai juna i ecei ved 
as a present from Agm the god of liio. 

Gandusha—One of the Ifu ^on«« of Sura, and luothei of 
Vasudeva. 

Ganesa — The "on ot Siva and Par vat t the god of good luck, 
and removei of diflieultios and obstacles ; addiossed at the 
commencement of all undei takings and at the opening of all 
compositions, lie tlins the patron of learning. He is called 
GanLsa, as presiding over the tioop of deities attendant on 
Siva — the gajias, or companies of celestials in 8j\a's paiadise. He 
IS also designated Vina} aka, th(» god of diihcnllies. Ganesa is 
represented hy an outrageous (igui«s half-man ,'uul lialf-i lephant, 
in a sitting postuie, with a huge hell}., llis liead is that of an 
elephant, and on it he wears a crowm, while iu^ eai^ aie adonied 
V itli JcwtIs and Ills toiehead witii led aslic" ; of lii'^ foui arms 
he elevates twa>, holding in the hn hand a lope and in the 
lightan elephant goad In hi- othei two hand- he holds in the 
1 ight, a piece of his owu elephant'- tooth wlindi he once broke 
himself in a rage, and in the Jidi, a ])aiieakc ; he i- aid to he 
fond of jiancakes llis image stands in ahno-t f\eiy house, 
and IS >voi '-hipped by men and w^omcn, witlj ofh inio^ and all 
the preset ihed ceremonies, csjiecially wdien tliey aic about to 
begin something importanl. This eminent position was assigned 
him as a compensation for the strange head he wears, which 
was put upon his shoulders when he lost his own, in infancy, 
by a look of the celestial Stiiii — the Hindu Saturn. The goddess, 
seeing ]«cr child headless w^as o\eiwh(hnt‘d with grief, and would 
have dcstioyed Sam, but Brahma pi evented ber, telling Stini to 
bring the head oi’ thi^ iii^t animal Ik should tiiid lying with 
its head northvvauls He found an elephant in this position, 
cut off its head, and fixed it on Ganesa, who then assumed the 
fihape he at present wears. Durga was hut little soothed when 
she saw^ her son with an elephant’s head ; but. to pacify her. 
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Brahma said that, araongsl the worship of all the gods, that of 
Ganosa should for ever have the preference. Shop-keepers and 
others paint the name or image of tliis god over the doors of their 
shops or houses, expecting from liis favour protection and success. 
He is worshipped especially at the commencement of a w(‘dding. 
as well a> when the bride is presented to the bridegroom No 
public festivals, however, in honour of (banesa are held, nor any 
temples dedicated to him in Bengal, though stone images of the 
god are worshij)])ed in the temples on the banks of the Ganges at 
Benares. 

Sir William dones calls Ganc'-n the god of wiMlora, referring, 
as a proof, to his having an dephant’s head. The Hindus, 
however, in general, consider tln^ elephant a stupid animal ; and 
to he called “as {-tnitul as an e!e])hant” i*- a hitter taunt. He 
corresponds lather to the Boinan fbiiius. In the south Gane^a is 
usually termed Vigncsvara as he can pre\ent literary fame, if his 
worship bo negh^cted . 

When Parasurjtraa, who wa^ a ra\onte disei[>]e of Siva, wont to 
Kailasa to visit his mastei, on nrn\ing at tin* inner apartments, 
his entrance wa^ opposed hy Gancsa, as liis fatluT was asleep. 
Parahitrama nevertliele''S iiiged his way, and the parties came to 
blows. Gancsa bad at iiist the advantage, seizing Parasurima iu 
his trunk, and giving him a twill that left him sick and senseless ; 
on reco\ering, Rama threw his axe at Gaiie-a, ^^ho reeognizing it 
as his father’s wen^Km (Si\a ha%ing given it to Paiasurama) 
recei\ed it with all humility upon one of hi.s tusks, which it imme- 
diately severed, and hence Gnnesa lia hut one tusk, and is known 
])y the names Ekadanha and Ekadaiishtra, ( the single-tuskcd). — 
JVilsoNs TForlis, Vol. 107, 

Ganesa— A distinguished Hindu malhcmatician and astronomer 
who lived in a. d. 1520. 

Ganesa-Upa-Purana—Thc main subject of this work is Uie 
greatness of Gaiiesa ; and prayers and formulae appropriated to him 
are abundantly detailed. It appears to be a work originating with 
the Ganapotya sect, or followers of Gauesa, Preface to Vi$hm( 
Titriina 
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Gangfa — The following ih n liricf Fummary of the origin of the 
Ganges, as detailed in several sections of the first part of the 
Rdmayana. Ganga was the daughter of Ilimavat king of moun- 
tains, and given by him to the gods. 

Sagara king of Ayddhya had by one of liis wives sixty thousand 
sons. Whilst performing the horse sacrifiee, the horse was stolen. 
He commanded his sons to go and search for it. Not finding it on 
the earth, they dug down to Patala, where they found the liorse 
feeding, and Kapila Muni near it in profound meditation. On 
being charged with the theft, he by one glance reduced them all 
to ashes. On account of their long absence, Sagara sent his 
grandson, Ausumat, to seek for them. He found their ashes, and 
the horse feeding near them. Unable to find water to pour on the 
ashes, he was directed by Kapila (who was a minor incarnation of 
Vishnu,) not to pour common waici upon them, but now to <ake 
the horse and complete his grandfather’s sacrifice ; and be assured 
that his (Ansumat's) grandson should obtain for their ashes the 
heavenly Ganges. Sagara reigned 30,000 years ; Ansumat 32,000 ; 
his son Dilipa 30,000 ; his grandson Bhagiratlia intent, as his 
ancestors had been, on bringing down the Ganges, persevered in a 
long course of austerities. After 1 000 year^ Brahma signified 
his pleasure by commanding him to ask a boon. He begged that 
the sons of Sagara might obtain water for their funeral rites ; 
that, their ashes being whetted by the celestial Ganges, they might 
ascend to heaven. Brahma granted l)is request on condition that 
he prevailed on Siva to break the fall of tlie waters ; else the earth 
would be washed away. 

By further austerities he propitiated Siva, who engaged to 
receive the goddess, and commanded her to descend. In anger 
she resolved to bear him down by her stream ; hut he, aware of 
her proud resolve, detained her in his hair. When Bhagiratha 
applied to him for the waters, Siva reminded him that his request 
was only that he should “ receive” the Ganges. Bhagiratha 
engaged in further austerities, and Siva being pleased with them 
discharged the waters from his locks in seven streams ; one of 
which followed the king. As he led the way in a splendid chariot, 
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the Gauges followed ; but, overflowing a sacrifice which Jahuu 
was performing, the enraged Muni drank up the whole, but was 
afterwards prevailed upon to discharge it from his ear. Thence 
the stream followed the king to Patala, washed the ashes, and 
liberated his ancestors the sous of Sdgara. 

Gangadwara — A sacred spot near Himavan, frequented by 
the Rishis. It is the place where the Gauges descends to the 
plains, and celebrated as the scene of Daksha's great sacrifice. It 
is now called Haridwaj*. 

Gara — One of the five sons of Usiuara, a descendant of Anu. 

Garddhabas, Garddhabhins — A race of kings in the west 
of India, but not yet satisfactorily identified, though many learned 
conjectures have been matle respecting th(*m. 

Garga— All ancient sage, who having propitiated Sesha, 
acquired from him a knowledge of the prin(*iplcs of astronomical 
science, of the planets, and of the good and evil denoted by the 
aspects of the heavens, lie is one of the oldest writers on 
Astronomy amongst the Hindus. According to Mr. Bentley his 
Sanhita dates 548 u. c. The initiatory rites of Krishna and Rama 
were performed by the sage Garga, who was sent to Gokula by 
Vusudeva for that purpose. In tlie Bhagavata Garga describes 
himself as the Purobita or family priest of the Yadavas. Gargu 
was also the name of one of the sons of Bliavaumauyu. 

Gargabhumi, Gargya— Two oi' the descendants of Alarka, 
according to the list in the V<iyu Parana. 

Gargya — A disciple of Bashkali, and teacher of the Rig Veda ; 
also a Brahman, who, through arduous penance, living upon iron 
sand for twelve yoai’s, became the father of the hero Kalayavana. 

Gargya — An ctymologi&t and grammarian of much celebrity in 
Sanscrit Literatu^-e. 

Gargyas— The descendants of Gargya, who although Kshairiyas 
by birth became Bralmiaus. Professor Wilson says that all the 
authorities concui’ iu this statement ; thus furnishing an additional 
instance of one caste proceeding from another. 
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GarmanaS — Ilhulu or Buddhist priesife mentioned by the 
geographer Strabo. They are represented as feeding on fruits, and 
■\veaiing only a covering made of the bark of a tree 

Garuda — The king of the feathered tribc.'^ and the reinoi'seloss 
enemy of the ser}>eut race. lie was the ^ou of Kasyapa and 
Vinati. Cxaruda is ah^ay^ represented as the bird on winch Vishnu 
is carried and described as soTnelhiiig ]>C‘twoou a man and a biid. 
Garuda is the veliiclt^ of Kiisbna, appearing whenever lie is wanted, 
and conveying his ma-tei with incredible speed to the most distant 
localities. AVlien Kiisinia ieco\eied the jewel mountain, he placed 
it, with the umbrella of Ycniuia. upon Garuda, and mounting him 
himself, he set off to the hea^en (d the god& to restore the ear-rings 
of Aditi. Gaiuda is } epr(‘seiited a-, a large w liite-nocked kite oi 
eagle. On the Avails of many Vaislinava temples he re]>ieseuted 
by the ligure of a }^oung man seate<l, Avitli the ])alms ol the hands 
closed, and fingers })()inted npAsards, denoting re\erenc(‘. “'lie 
may be compand with (he »Simmgh oi* the Peisians, the Anka of 
the Aiabs, the Grifhii of dm airy, tlie IMimuix of Eg}})l, and the 
bird that sits upon the* ash Yggdiasil oi the Edda.'’ — Gitjfit/ts. 

Garuda Purana-^Tiofessoi Wilson tloubts wlietluT a genuine 
fiaruda PurAua exists. The oiu' he examined contained no account 
of the birth of Garuda. Only a lu-ief notice oi* the creation ; and 
the greater pai t being occupied with a deseiiption of Yralas, oi 
religious observances, of holkiajSj of sacied jilaces, It 

contained also treatises on astrology, palmistry, precious stones, 
and medicine. 

Garutwanta—A name of Garuda. 

Gathiu — The same as Ga<lhi, 4. v. 

Gati —(Movement*) An allegorical pei^onage, one of the 
daughters of Devahiiti, and wife of Pulaka. 

Gatra — One of the seven pure sages, a son of Vasishta. 

Gatravat — A son of Krishna by Lakshman^. 

Gauri — The name of P^rvati as a girl before she became tln^ 
bride of Siva. Also the name of a wife of Yiraja''. The tvife of 



Yuvanaswas wa« uamcd Gauri, and having incurred the iiiiprccahon 
of her husband became the Bahudu rivei. 

Gautama Sakya Sinha— Sec Buddha 

Gautama — Tlic founder of the Nyaya school of plnkjsophy 
Jjittie is known of his personal history. lie was born at Himalaya 
about tlio same time as Kama, lie married Ahalyii the daughter 
of Bramha, and lived as a very au-stere ascetic, the Kamayfliia 
states, for thousands of ycai>, in a holy hermitage adorned with 
fruits and flowers, daily performing religious austerities. 

One day when the sago was absent from hi^ dwelling, the nngiity 
Indra passed by, and binned with an im[)ure passion for the wile 
of Gautama ; and lie entered the hut in the disguise of the sage, 
and began to entreat Ahalya : and she, knowing him to be king of 
heaven, in the w^antonness of her heart yielded to his desires A*- 
ho was leaving the hermitage (*autama entered, and he was 
invincible even to the gods through the powci of his austerities. 
Indra was overwlielined with .sadness ; and the sage beholding the 
profligate celestial, addressed him thus ; O dopiavcd wretch, 
assuming iny form you have perpetrated this great crime * therefore 
fiom this moment you become a enmicdi ! I’he sage tlicn 
pronounced this curse upon his wife Ahalj'u ; 0 ^infui wretch, for 
ihou^ands of years shall you remain in thi*^ Ibiost, .abandoned by all 
and invisible to all, until Rama tlic son of Dasarallia, shall enter 
here, and you from beholding him shall be cleansed fiom all sin and 
again approach mo without fear. 'I1ic<-c woiris of the illustrious 
Gautama were all fulfilled. Ramayana Foi an account of 
Gautama’s philosophical system, sec Nyaya 

Kumarila says : ‘In the same manner, if it is said that Indra 
was the seducer of Ahalya, this does not imply that the God Indra 
committed such a crime, but India means the sun, and Ahalya 
(from ahan and li ) the night ; and as the night is seduced and 
ruined by the sun of the morning, thcrefoie is Indra called the 
paramour of Ahalya.’ — Max Muller^ A. S, A., p. ,>30. 

The legend is thus versified by Mr. Griflith ^ . 

“ This was the grove — most lovely then - 
Of Gautaui, 0 thou best of men 
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Like heaven itself, most honoured by 
TJie Gods who dwell above the sky. 

Here with Ahalya at his side 
II is fervid task the ascetic plied. 

Years fled in thousands. On a day 
It chanced the saint had gone away, 

When Towu-destrojdng Indra came, 

And saw the beauty of* the dame. 

The sago’s form the God endued, 

And thus the fair Aha!} a wooed : 

‘Love, sweet I ‘should brook no dull delay, 

But snatch the moments \\hen he may/ 

She knew him in the saintV disguise, 

Lord Indra of the Thoii'^and eyes, 

But touched by lo\e's unholy fire, 

She yielded to the (iod’s desiie 

‘ Now, Lord of GodsT she whispeied, ‘flee, 
From Gautain sa^e thysedf and me/ 

TicmbJiiig \^i^h doubt and wild with dread 
Loul Indra from tlie cottage fled ; 

But fleeing iii the giove he met 
The home -returning anclioret, 

Whose wrath the Gods and fiends would shun, 
Such power his feivent lites had won. 

Fre&h from the lustral flood he came, 

In splendour like the burning flame, 

With fuel for his sacred rites 
And grass, the best of eremites. 

The Lord of Gods wa«^ sad of cheer 
To see the mighty saint so near, 

And when the holy hermit spied 
In hermit’s garb the Thousand-eyed, 

He knew the whole, his fury broke 
Forth on che sinner as he spoke : 

‘ Because my form thou hast assumed. 

And wrought this folly, thou^art doomed. 
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For this iny cur^e to thee shall cling, 

Henceforth a sad and sexless thing.* 

No empty threat that sentence came, 

It chilled his soul and marred his frame, 

His might and god-like vigour fled, 

And every nerve was cold and dead, 

Then on his wife his fury bursfc, 

And thus the guilty dame he cursed * 

‘ For countless yearts, di'^Ioyal spouse, 

Devoted to severest vows, 

Thy bed the air thy food, 

Here shalt thou live in solitude. 

This lonely grove tliy home shall be, 

And not an eye thy form shall see. 

When Bimn, Dasaratba’s child, 

Shall seek these shades then drear and wild. 

His coming shall remove thy stain, 

And make the sinner pure again.’* 

Gautama — A Prajapati ; one of the seveii Rishis of the seventh 
Manwantara. 

Gavya — All that is dei ived from the cow; milk and all 
preparations of or from milk ; these are proper to be oflered as 
food to deceased ancestors. The «'acrifiee of a coav or calf formed 
part of the ancient Sraddha It then b( came typical, or a bull was 
turned loose, instead of beiiig slaughtered. 

Gaya— A son oi Ilavirdhana by Dishana a princess of the race 
of Agiii ; also the name of a prince the son of Nahta, descended 
from Bharata ; also of one of the sous of Sudyumna, after his 
transformation from 11a to a man. 

Gayatri— 'A metre created from the eastern month of Bi'amha. 
The Gd»yatri is also the holiest verse of the Vedas, not to be uttered 
to ears profane ; it is a short prayer to the sun, identified as the 
Supreme, and occurs in the 10th hymn of the 4th section of the 
third Aehtaka of the Sanhita of the Big Veda 
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We meditate on that cxcelltmt hglit of tlie di\ino ^nn ; may lie 
illuminate our mmd*'.’* Such K the feai entei tamed of piofainiig 
/his text, that copyht‘=i of the Vedas not nufieqiwntly refiniu from 
tiamoiihwg it, both iu the Sauhitu and Biidshja. Pious braijmans 
eveiy morning at sum ise scatter water, purified by the mystical 
Omkara and conseciated by the (iajatii ; and by this water as ]>y 
a thuiideibolt the foul ilend< au scatfeied, 

6entOOS-~Tbe nnme foiincily aj)])liMi ]»y Ibiiopean*^ to tlic 
Hindus, espenally to tlic p(ople 

Qhatasrinjayas — \ peo}>ic fiom tlie noilh-wo-t, anioiurst the 
waiiiois of the IMaluibbtUati 

GhatOtkacha— ' Th^‘ 'on (1 Rbima ]>y a Rib^basj, oi female 
fiend, llidiinba, wlio-f biotliei lie --lew The scf no of these tiaiis- 
iictions wa^ on the ea-t of tin Ganges, and the Kaksha^i may 
theiefore mean a pt inccss of some ol thr boidfiing tubes ea^t of 
Hindustan, oi lietween Lhote aiid A\a , all of aa horn eating meat, 
and following othei inijHiit^ piaitnc-, might aacII be consideied 
Rakshasas oi cannibals, by the Hindus, lleiamba is in fact 
applied geogiaphically to designate tlic aa extern poition of Asam 
(xhatotkarha was slain by Kama A\ith the jaAeliii he had leceived 
fiom India. See Kama. — IVihons H o; A s Vol III,]! 207. 

Ghorata — Tenoi. One of the piopoties a '>igned to ]>eieep. 
tible objects by the Sankya philosojdi}. 

Gbosha — A mn of Lamlu (an aic of the heaAons ) 

Ghosha — (Ghosha ) A hmale mentioned in the Rig Veda to 
AN bom the As\ins ga\e a husband an hen she an as giOAVing old in 
hei fatb( Ts house. O S. T, Vol. V., ji. 247 

Ghoshavasu — A piim^e, the son of Pabndaka , one of the ten 
Sungas, goA(im«i the eaith foi a liundied and tAvclAe years 

Ghritachi—' A celestial nymph, one of those fiecpiently engaged 
in the intennption of the penances of holy -jages 

Ghritachi— The wife of Raja Kusanabha and queen of Mogadha , 
the inotliei oi a hnndi od daughter**, all of aaIioih Va>n the god oi 
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wind, winlied to ^‘forsake their mortal lot, and accompany him to 
the pky,” and on tlieir refusal. 

“ lie heal’d the answer they retiiviivd 
And mighty rage within him burned. 

On each fair nmid a blast he sent 
Each stately form he b(>wcd and bent.’' 

Tiiey were afterwards married to Bramhadatta, Bajii of Kampili, 
and by this means recovered tlieir strengtli and beauty. 

“ Soon as tlie hand of eacdi young maid 
In Bramhadatta'^ palm wa^^ laid, 

Deformity and eare'> away 

vSIie shone in beauty bright and gay." — Griffiths. 

Ghritaprishtha — One of the ten sons of Ih iyavrata, according 
to the list in the Bhagavata ; which says that PriyaM-ata drove 
Ids chariot seven times round tlie earth, and the ruts left by the 
wheels became the beds of the ocean-^, separating it into seven 
Dwi]>as ; it i*- uncertain wldcli of tljeni was given to Gliritaprishtha. 

Ghriteya — A prince, one of the ^on-^ ofRandraswa, a descendant 
of Pm 11, 

Ghlitasamada — A ^on of Suhdtra, and father of Saunaka who 
tirvt established tin* di-tinctioii^ of the four ca'-tes. V. P. 406, 

Giri — One of th(> ^on^ of Swaphalka by hi^ \\ife Gandini. 

Girigahvaras — A race wlH»li\etl in (•a\(“- : ju’ohably between 
('abul and Bamian, but ibeir <*a\eru habitations have not been 
•satisfactorily identitit'd. 

Girivraja — A city in the mountainous pait of Magadha near 
the wood of Dharmaranya. 

Girivraja— fhe nty of Raja Aswapati to which Bharata and 
Sairughna were sent. The Raja ^^as the grandfather of the young 
]>rim‘eH and they were sent to him that they might be out of the 
way when it was resolved that Ruma should l>e appointed Yuvaraja 
at A>ddb}a. 
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Gita-Govinda — Son«s of Kribiiria. It is also the title of 
a pa-.foi*al ii>} tiiological draioutic poem in Sanscrit in praise of 
Kriblma by Jayadeva. Badlia is in it identified with Lakhhmi. — 
i>ir fV* Jones. 

Gobha&a — A son of Valmi, and grandson of Turvasu, whoso 
line failed and merged into that of Puru, in consequence of the 
malediction denounced on his son by Yaydti, for refusing to take 
his father’s infirmities on him. 

Goghuatas — A people who formerly resided in Gumanta, part 
of the Konkan about Goa. 

Godaveri — The river which still bears that name ; it is so 
called in all the Pui-anas. 

Gohaxnukha — A mountain mentioned in the Vishnu Purina^ 
but not identified. 

Gokaxua — A famous and veneiated region near the Malabar 
Coast ; celebrated as the scene of Raja Bhagirath’s austerities, 

“ The good Bhagirath, royal sage, 

Had no fair son to cheer his age. 

He, great in glory, pure in will, 

Longing for eons was childless still. 

Then on one widi, one thought intent, 

Planning the heavenly stream’s descent, 

Leaving his ministers the care 
And burden of his state to bear. 

Dwelling in far Gokarna ho 
Engaged in long austerity 

Ctoktlla — The village in which the cow’-herd Nanda resided, 
when Krishna and Balardma were entrusted to liis care, to be 
brought up as his own chiklreu, in order to escape the vengeance 
of Kausa. It was at Gokula that the female fiend Putana attempted 
the life of the child Krishna, by giving him her br<‘ast lo suck ; 
the infant Krisima sucked it with such violence that he drained it 
of the life and she expired. 
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Golaka — A disciple of Sdkalya, aud teacher of the Rig Veda* 

Goloka — The highes't world of all, and the residence of Krishna ; 
represented as indestructible while all else is sul»ject to annihilation. 
Professor Wilson thinks this is an addition to the original system 
of seven worlds, in which we have pn^bably some relation to the 
seven climates of the ancients, the seven stages or degrees of the 
earth of the Aiabs, and the seven hea^en^ of the Mahomedaus, if 
not to the seven Amsiiaspendv^! of tlie Parsis. Seven, suggested 
originally perhaps by the seven planets, seems to have been a 
favourite number with various nations of antiquily. Amongst the 
Hindus it was applied to a vari<^ty of sacred or mythological 
objects, which are eiuimeraled in a \erse in the Ilanumdns Nataka, 
Rdma is desci ibed there a*? piercing ^even palin-tret“^ with an arrow, 
m whi(di other gron])'^ of seven take fright, as the seven steeds of 
the sun, the seven spln'res, the seven Munis, the seven seas, the 
seven continents and the seven motliens of the gods. 

Oomanta — A mountain in (he Western Ghauts ; the name is 
also a])plied to the country about CJoa, the Koukan, The inhabit- 
ants are sometimes termed Gomantas.’’ 

Goiaati — A river in Ayddbya or Onde. 

f 

Gomatipufcra—Oue of the Andhra kings, the son of Sivaswiti, 
who reigned 21 years. 

Gonds, or Khonds — One of the aboriginal or non-aryan tribes 
of India who now inhabit part of Orissa. They have partially 
preserved -what may be regarded as tlie primitive religion of 
Hindustan — a religion that has been designated devil woiship, as 
they sacrifice only to demons or malignant deities. 

Gopas — Ilerdsmtin ; the designation of the inliabitants of 
Gokula, wdiere Krishna spent liis early days ; they afterwards 
emigrated to Vrindavana and were the associates of Krishna aud 
Balarama, who joined heartily in w'hatever sports amused the sons 
of the hevdbmen. 

Gopala-kakshas— Tribes of eastern India. 

Goparashtra — The district of cowherds, that is of Nomadic 
tribes. Gova or Kuva i^ an ancient name of the southern Konkan 
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Qopis — The wives of the Gopas or cowherds. Their sports 
with Krishna are narrated in detail in the Vishnu Parana, as also 
in the Bhagavata, &c. The Gopis are said to have wept bitterly 
when he left Gokula for Mathura. 

GoSWftla — One of the live disciples of Sakalya, and teaoher of 
the Rig Veda. 

GotStmfib — One of the twenty-eight Vyasas ; the arraugei of 
the Vedas in the twentieth Dwapara. 

Gotras — Families or tribes of brahmans. The names of the 
Gotras were liable to confusion, particularly in later times, when 
their number had become very considerable. But the respect 
which the brahmaus from the very earliest time paid to their 
ancestors, and the strictness with which they prohibited marriages 
between members of the same family, lead us to suppose that the 
genealogical lists, even at the present day, furnish in their general 
outlines, a correct account of the priestly families of India. All 
Brahmanic families who keep the sacred hres are supposed to 
descend from the seven Uishis. Thcj^e are : — Bhrigu, Angiras^ 
ViSvamitra, Vasistka, Kas-^apa, Atri, Agasiyn. The real ancestor^, 
however, arc eight in number : — Jamadagni^ Gavtav\a^ and 
Bharadvajoy VUvdmitray J^asishta, Kasyapay Atri, Agasfya. 
The eight Gotras, which descend from Eishis, are again 

subdivided intg forty-nine G6tra‘<, and these forty-nine brauch olT 
into a still larger number of families. The names gdti a, vaiisa, 
varga, paksha, and gana, are all used in the same sense, to express 
the larger as well as the smaller families, descended from the eight 
Riahis. 

A Brahman, who keeps the sacrificial fire, is obliged by law to 
know to which of the forty-nine Gotras his own family belongs, 
and in^consecrating his own fire he must invoke the ancestors who 
founded the Gdtra to which he belongs. ICacli of the forty-nine 
Gotras claims one, or two, or three, or five ancestors, and the 
names of these ancestors constitute the distiuctive character of 
each Gdtra. Max Muller. A. 8. li., p. 80. • 

Gova—Aii ancient name of the Southern Koukan ; it may 
imply the district of cowherd.-, that is of Nomadic tribe-. 



Govardhana — A moimlain near Mathura, Tiic Vishnu 
Puiaua states tliat Krislma Uiu.s juMrcbbCil the Gopub : Catilc aiul 
mountains aic oui gods. Brahmaub oflcr worshij) with prayer j 
<Mil1ivato)b of the (‘MI III adoie their laiidinarkb, imt w(‘, who tendoni 
lierds in the ioieslh and mountains, should woiship them and our 
kinc. I <ct jiraycrb ami of^ering'^ tlum ])e addressed to the mountain 
Govardhana, and kill a vietini in due /orm.” ♦ * \ 

accordingly the inhabitants of Yiaja worshipped the mountain, 
presenting to it cuids and milk and tlohli • and they fed thousands 
of brahmans who came to the cciemony. India, offended by the 
loss of his of[( rings, caused a 1iea\y rain to deluge Gokula. 
Krishna then to calm the ivonblod cowherds held uj) the mountain 
GoNurdliana as a laigc umbrella to -hidter them and their cattle. 
Poi seven days and nights it rained incc-santly at (lokula, but the 
inhabitants were protected by tlie elevation of the mountain. The 
threats of tmlifi ha\ing been fruitless, Krishna restmed the great 
mountain to its original site. Profes'-or WiNou says that it seems 
not unlikely that this h'gend lias some leference to the eaves oi 
cavern teiu[)les in various pai tes of India. A remarkable reprcscu- 
xation of it occuis upon the .'■culptuied loeks of Mahabalipur. 

Govinda — A name oi Kilsiina, givi'niohmi by ludra aftei 
having ]>ieserved tlie cattle by raising the mountain Govardhana. 
Govinda is he who knows, fimh, oi tcmi.s tattle. As the Indra of 
the cows he was called (J<ivind,u Pilgrims invoke Govinda when 
travellijig to Tiipati, 

Govithi“-A (bvision of ihe Itinai mau'^niu ' in the Ccntial or 
diiradgava A vast liana. 

Graiuadevatas—Tuielai deities which arc supposed to protect 
the fields, villages and towns from evil spirits ; and to ward oil all 
sorts of ]>lagues, famine, p<‘stileuoe, war, eonflagration, and inunda- 
tion, and aie, in short, regarded as beings who can avert much 
evil, thougl) they may not be able to bestow positive blessings. 
It is probable they aie the gods woi-bhipped by the Aborigines 
when th(‘ Aryans lirst came to India. lu Southern India the 
ttr^madevota'- pi'opcily called arc Aycaar, with his two wives 
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rnruiiic and rudkiihii ; Ellmnma, Mariamma, Ankalanima, Bha- 
dnildli, Pidari, Cliamuudi, and Durga. 

Gramanis - -The sevou attendant^ on tiio ^unV cju ; theagenti' 
ill the difetributioii of* cold, heat, and rain at tlicir respective 
seabOJi. They are aEo calletl Taksha'^, 

Grammar —T lie Ilindns and the (Jretks aie the only two 
nations^ in tlie wliole history of' the woild which have conceived 
independently, and without any -'iiggestioii'- from others, the two 
scienctsof Logic and (hainmar/ Carefully collecting tlie facts 
brought to light by critical and pains-taking obsiT^ ation, they 
have elaborated a -ystem of (Grammar, of gigantic dimeiibioiis, fat 
surpassing anything that has ever lieen effected, in this branch of 
^tndy, in any country oi age of the ^^orld. Their greatest and 
most biilliant chami»ion, in this scitnee, is JVinini : yet many othei 
grammarian^ helped to lear the ^tnjiendous fabru* which now 
excites the admiiation (d‘ mankind. And while tluy emulated tlie 
genius of the (Jrcck^ in generalising npmi the result^ of tlieir 
observation^, tluy fai out'-him them in the coin'ctness and extent 
of th(‘ii inv estigation^.f Sei* Panin i. 

Grantha In tlie iatei Iiteialine of India, (Jiantha wa" usetilbr 
a volume, and in r/ra/fthahfft, a lihiaiy, we sec cleail} that it lia^- 
that meaning. Hut in the eaily literature, (juntthn doe- not mean 
pustaka^ or hook ; J means dimply a composition a^ opposed to a 
traditional woik 

Gridhrika-- A daugliti 1 of Ka-^aiia and his wife Tamru, the 
parent of vultures. 

Grihastha — A houschoidei ,* lus duties aie thus defined in the 
Vishnu Puraiia. ‘‘ When the scriptural studies appropriate to the 
student have Ix'cn completed, and lie lias received dismissal from 
his Gunn let the i egcncrate man eiitei into the order of the house- 
holder ; and taking unio himself, witli lawful ceremonies, house, 
wife, and w(‘alih, discharge to the best of his ability the duties of 
his station ; satisfying the manes with funeral cakes; the gods 
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with oblations ; gnesth with liospitality ; the !r^^gc^ with holy 
^tudy ; llio progenitors of maukiiul with progeny ; the spirits with 
the residue of oblations ; and all the world with words of truth. 
A householder secures heaven by the faithful discharge of these 
obligations. There are those who subsL'^t upon alm-«, and lead an 
erratic life of self-denial, at the end of the term during which 
they have kept house. They Avander over the world to the 
earth, and perform theii ablutions, ^sith lite^ enjoined by the 
Vedas, at sacred shrines ; houseless, and widiout food, and restiug 
for the night ti\ Ihe (hvedling at which they airive in the evenings 
The householder is to them a eou‘^tant i-efuge and parent : it is his 
duty to give them a welcome, and to address them with kindness ; 
.and to provide them, whemwer they come to his house, with a bed, 
a seat, and food. A guest disappointed by a iiou^eholder, who 
turns away from his dotn, tiaii'^fer*- to tlu‘ lattei all ins own 
misdeeds, and bears away bis religion- merit. In the house of a 
good man, contumely, arrocranee, bypoerisy, repining, eontradic- 
lion, and violence aie annihilated : and th(‘ honseholdei who fully 
performs this Jjis chief duty of hospitality is releastal from every 
kind of bondage, and obtain- the highest of-tations atVer death,”* 

Gudaras — A ela'^.s of mendicant^, deri\ iug tluur name from a 
pan of metal, Avliieh they carry about Avith them, eoutaiuiug tire 
for burning scented Avood^ at the house oi’ those fiom AYhom^they 
receive alms. They do not solicit alms directly, but repeat the 
word Alakh, ‘‘ invi'^ible” (*xpies-i\e of tin* Mide^(*ribal)le nature 
of the deity. 

Guha — The Rtija of (lie BhiK w'ho welcomed Rama at 
Sriugavera, the border toAvn between the kingdom of Kosala and 
the country of the Bhiis. After entertaining Rama Avith great 
liberality, tlic Raja proAided a well-furnished boat in which his 
distinguished guest crossed the (.ianges. lie also afforded great 
assistance to Bharata when proceeding to the Iiermitage of 
Bharadwaja in search of Rama. 

GuhaS-~“The kinir^ ol Kalingu and Mahendr.a : -onie part" ot 
Orissa and Berai . 
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Guliy^tS name of a class of ileniiooils wlio alfciul oji 

Kumi ) fla 1)1 aii‘i ^^l^o o Mi> Ahka}>ui.i. 

GUIUI finality, \ »tu« <\t(lUiiu A laojuit^ oi ill (iCiitcil 
tunn<» tliu< .ii< paUiuiKin/t*»l, tin 

I S‘il w a, |n iiiuple" »'f ti Hill «n *m (tin* 

R<i)a, jhissioii i 1 luuliK* 

U, 1 aina^, thi Kik di uMioiiiKt 

Gupta A n niK mkI m IIm N Pioah.i to l»t‘ -int< «l to 

Vaisya' ‘iiid Smha- 

Guptas A i:iU‘ ol kiu» \sii( i 1 11 iH d ill Mat;tnilui riuyui.i( 

4i,ija 1)1 tiu* Vaivyj ca-to (H tlu' tM loiua uihl }i(>\\(i ol tin 
tJupta^ \v( l»a\o udiilly Ind ani[>l(‘ pi ool . hom ins<‘i ipt loii^ aiui 
roil)'*, as (li the C'hainhaiMipta and Sainndia^npta of the A)laha)>ad 
oohinin, (tcj mall wloilitin limml aio ^Mitten in adiaiaclii 
pnoi to tin ns< of tin mod< in l)( \anaon i and uas tniimt jnoh d)}j 
about llie oth ecniniy of nn ua St e ['is/uiu Pimhia, p. ISO 

Guru ' ‘^A ^pjJdual pimptoi ♦»<( njiymo ju Mime moasni(‘ tin* 
plaei of the eonfe oi ol the nmhlU .a<»’( lit i lepaitletl a^ a 
iepie fiitativeand vidmieof dixine pos\< and theieft/ie cnlitletl 
to j(‘(a*iv< the imj^t iniplieit <>hedi(nec iioin hi^ tli‘ei]>hs Idn* 
Gums ni(‘ a (das^ of ])n<sls (aielnlly to b(‘ detingnehcd fiom the 
ihudhita, who is a sou ol dt»im-tic eliaplaiii and )h‘ niamcd 
The (jriiins geiieially live m (alihaey, though wnneaie muiiud 
[Cnch caste and sett ha^ i/n paiticulji (-Inin, \yho may he eithtu a 
liiahinaii oi a Siulia, and \yh#> exeuises gieat autlioiity and 
1!< '-u|u I iutditi- liiosc uiithM hi^ piiisdiction and 

enlbices the o)>ua vaiuc oJ tli(‘ in](‘s and ciisttniu <d tlie ‘“Cct. Ho 
can expel fioin caste, and some (iuius can lestoie those who liave 
been expelled All Guiuv do not possess (‘qnal authoiity. 'riieu* 
is a giadatioii amongst them and the infenoi (iuius frequently 
derive theii power iiom tlie supeiioi, and aie sometimefj deposed 
by them and othei s appointed. 

When the people come into the piesence of the (liiiu, they make 
the Sashtauga, ^ e piostuition of the eight members, and this 
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wlu‘n followed by the Gin u's Asirvada, i, e., benediclioii, is efTectuai 
Ibr (he remission of all ‘•iiib. The look even of a Guru has the 
•^nnie clfieiie}. 'rin* Pi<isula, /. r., the pribcnt ^hieli the Guru 
eonfeis u})on liis disciples consists in thinf^s olliervvise of small 
\aliie, fiicli <‘e a poi non of c<m-dnnq allies, to beautify the 
foH'luad, llonei^ (led wen^ pie\ion‘ly ofleied up to idols, the 
ciuni]>^ fiom hi" nn.ib, oi (In' ^\aln in u1m<‘1i 1i(‘ had naslied his 
(cot, wbieli Is pH‘sei\i‘d and sound inn^* <hnnk by those who 
ieeei\(‘ i(. i In h' -ind olln i (llln^*^ ol lik<' iialiiit^ eoniiii^ from 
tlieii holy band , ]>osmss (le* Mitne ot [)mif\iiii> bodj and soul 
(i oin all iiii(‘l('aniies^ . 

l>n( i( !be biHiedn*! ion <d the (»uui ai.d (beotlm htlletokcn*^ of 
iiefa\oui, whndi he )>es(o\\soii hi^ di^i ij>)e^, lia\t‘ so v^ondeifol 
an inlluenct in aitiactnii; tin* i(‘spect and reverence of the populace, 
bis cni\(* lliontilil to b<* noi po\\»*iful, and fills tlicin with 

niioi and au(*. 1 he Hindie ait* pei -uaded that it never fails to 

(ake ( H(*c(, nlie(ln*i jndl} oi iminsdy ineninnl 'i'heii books aie 
('nil of ‘^(ones ulinJi s(*ein to ha\e been inveideil tor tin* express 
pmpo^e of in-pnin^ (hi- Indiet , and, to add gieafer force to it, the 
attendants of the Gum, wlioaie inteiested in the success of (ho 
impostors ^aine, do not lail to lecount many marvellous stoiics 
ie‘'pectin^ him, of which they pi(*ti*nd (<► ha\e hcin (‘j e-vvi (nesses ; 
and to avoid any possihility id ileteition, tln‘y lay the seene ot' the 
miiaeh‘s in ^oim* delaiit lunnliy. 

The Glims, m i;eneial, lauk as fia* tii-i and most distinguished 
<*idei of society. TIiom* who ‘ in* <‘le\ated to this iri eat dignity, 
icc(MV(‘, 111 most ease-, iiiaik- of' leNeienceoi lathei of adoration 
wliich aie liaidly rendeied to tin* god^ tliem-ehes. But this is not 
'-tiipn-ine ulun it i*- nndei-tood that the ])OW<'i of controlling the 
gods is generally nttrihnted to them, hy uhieh it is supposed they 
have the means of olilainimr whatsoevei the deities can bestow. 

Asa lule, the (June reside in a kind ol monasteries or insulated 
iiermitages, nain(*<l Matas. The place ol residence of the principal 
(iiirus IS eonimonly calletl Simhabaua, / { , thione, and that of the 
iiifeiioi on(‘- Pitha, . seat. 

The pK'aL (inue ut‘\ei a]>peui u pui>h( e\(e})t with gieat 
pomp l>ut i1 wUeii ibCA piovccil ti a veitatmn ol (lien detmi 



that they are seen surrounded with their whole splendour. They 
commonly make the pi’ocession on the back of an elephant, or 
seated in a rich palanquin. Some of them have a guard of horse, 
and are surrounded with troops both cavalry and infantry, armed 
with pikes and other weapons Several bauds of musicians 
precede them playing on all the instruments of the country. Flags 
in all the varieties of colour wave round them, adorned with the 
pictures of their gods. Si>ino of their officers take the lead, singing 
odes in their praise, or admouisshing the spectators to be prepared 
to pay the mighty Guru, as he comes up, the honor and reverence 
which are due to him. Incense and other perfumes are burnt in 
profusion ; new cloths are spiead before him on the road. Boughs 
of trees, forming triumphal archer, aie expanded in many places on 
the way through which he passes. Baudb of young women, the 
dancing girls of the temples, relieve each other, and keep up with 
the procession, enlivening ii with lewd songs and lascivious dances. 

During the visitation, their principal object is to amass money. 
Besides the lines which are le^ icd from persons guilty of offences 
or any breaches of the ceremonies of the caste or sect, they often 
rigorously exact from their adherents a tribute to the utmost extent 
of their means. This is called Pada-kanika, t. e., feet offering. 
There is no affront or indignity which the Gurus are not disposed 
to iuliict on any disciple, who fails, either from inability or 
unwillingness, to produce the sum at winch he is rated, and in the 
last resort, they threaten to inflict the curse. And such is the 
credulity of the Hindu, and such is the dread of the evils he 
supposes to spring from the malediction of a Guru, that this 
extreme denunciation seldom fails to exact the payment. 

The dignity of Guru descends, among the married, from father 
to son ; but upon the death of one who has lived single, a successor 
is appointed by some one of the grand Gurus, who, in the exercise 
of this power, generally nominates one of his own dependants.”— 
Abht Dubois, 
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Haihaya, Haya — Two princes of the Ydtlava race, the sons of 
Satajit, the family in wliich Krish7ia was born. 

Haihayas — Descendants of Yadu. They conquered Bahu, and 
hib country was overrun by them, in consequence of which he fled 
into the forests with his wives. The Haihayas were afterwards 
almost destroyed by Sagara, the posthumous son of Bdhu. There 
were five great divisions of the Ilaihaya tribe ; but from their 
common ancestor Yadu they aie usually termed Yadavas. These 
tribes only appear after the Christian era. They are thought to 
be of Scythian origin. The word haya, a horse, is confirmatory 
evidence of this. 

Haitakas — Causalists ; either the followers of the Nyaya or 
logical philosophy, or Bauddhas, those who take nothing upon 
authority, and admit nothing that cannot be proved ; or it is 
explained, tho«^e who by argument cast a doubt upon the efficacy 
of acts of devotion. 

Hala-A prince, the son of Arishtakarrnan, one of the thirty 
Andhrabhritya kings, whose united reigns amounted to four 
hundred and fifty-six years. # 

Hansa — A mountain in the north of Meru ; projecting from its 
base like a filament from the root of the lotus. V. P. 

Hanuman— 1 . The son of the wind, or as he is sometimes 
represented, an incarnation of Vayu the god of the wind, lie 
was the chief general of the monkey king Sugriva, who assisted 
Bkma in his war with the giant Havana. When Rama was in 
distress at the loss of liis wife Sita, Hauuman was employed as 
a spy ; and, after many researches discovered that Sita was 
kept a close prisoner in Lanka. Four armies of monkeys and 
bears were dispatched, but only that to the south, under the 
command of Hanuman, met with any success, and brought back 
hidings of the lost Sita. The story of Ilanuman’s adventures in 
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Lanka is one of the best sustained efforts of pure imagination to 
be found in the Rdmiyana. The exploits of the vast monkey 
hero, who could swell himself to the size of a mountain, or dwarf 
himself to the size of a man’s thumb ; are narrated in a Baron 
Munchausen style, sometimes ludicrous, sometimes almost sublime. 
The following incidents may bo mentioned : 

When Hanuman arrived at the sea-shore, opposite Ceylon, 
several of his companions offerod to leap across, but Hanuman 
alone was equal to so great a leap. 

“ Then by Sampati’s counsel led 
Brave Hanuman who mocked at dicad, 

Sprang at one wild tremendous l(‘ap, 

Two hundred leagues across the deep.” 

Having discovered Sita in a grove of asoka trees attached to 
BAvana’s palace, he gave proofs of lus supernatural strength, and 
was then conducted into the presence of the king, where ho 
announced himself as the ambassador of h’s master, king Sugri va, 
who demanded the restoration of Sita on behalf of RAma. This so 
irritated RAvana that he ordered Hanuman to be put to death, but 
Vibhishana, Ravana’b bi other, reminded him that the life of an 
ambassador was always sacicd. It was therefore decided that he 
should be punished by having his tad set on fire. HanuraAii then 
escaped from his guards, jumped on the house-tops witli his 
burning tail, and set the whole city on fire. After having salisficd 
himself that Sita had not perished in the confiagration, and exhorted 
her to maintain her spirits and firamess, he bade her adieu, and 
sprang from a mountain which staggered under the shock and 
sank into the earth. He then darted through the air, rejoined his 
companions on the opposite coast, and recounted to them tlic 
narrative of his adventures. When the monkeys returned to 
Sugriva, RAma learnt the hiding-place of Sita, HanumAn described 
his interview with her, and to attest the truth of his story, gave 
iSita’s token to RAma, who praised the monkey general, enquired 
about the fortifications of Lanka, and soon marched southwards, 
attended by HanumAn and tlie monkey army, to figlit for Site’s 
deliverance 
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lu the course of the battle when Indmjit the bravest of the sous 
of Bdva^a, had, by means of magical weapons, inflicted terrible 
wounds on all the leaders of Rdma’s army, Hanumat flew to the 
Himalaya mountains for four medicinal herbs by which the dead 
and wounded might bo restored ; but the divine plants suspected 
his object, and rendered themselves iiuisible. Upon this the 
irritated monkey chief tore u]) the mountain ])eak and carried it 
with all its contents into the camp of Rama and Lakshinana ; who 
with all the dead and wounded generals were instantly restored 
by the exhalations issuing from the healing plants. 

When Lakbhmana was dangerously wounded, the physician 
Sushena said that a celebrated medicinal plant (maliaushadi)^ 
growing on the northern mountain Gaudha-inadana, would cure 
him, Hanuman undertook to fetch it and accoidingly flew there. 
As he passed over Ayodliya and Nandigramu he was observed by 
Bliarata, who seeing a strange ol >ject in the ^ky prepared to shoot 
it; but Hauumdn descended, and ai renting the arrow, gave 
Bliarata tidings of his broihci'’. On reaching the mountain 
Gandha-raddaua, ho was attacked by a teiriblc Rdkshasa named 
Kala-nemi, who had been sent by Ravana to kill Hanuman. This 
demon first took the form of an anchorite, and persuaded Hauuman 
to drink some water out of a lake where there was a monstrouis 
crocodile. Hanumdn, however, killed both the crocodile and Kala- 
nemi, and afterwards destroyed 30,000 gandhar^as who attacked 
him. He then looked about for the plant, and not finding it, took 
up the whole mountain bodily in his arni'-, and deposited it, with 
its rocks, metals, forests, lion^, elephants, and tiger'-, at the feet of 
Sushena, who knew well where to look for the plant, gathered it, 
and made Lakshmana breathe its healing exhalations. , Hanumiu 
then restored the mountain to its place, killing with hi{^ ^feet and 
'tail more Bakshasas who attacked him on his way while he carried 
the mountain, and was unable to u'-e hia hands. 

When Ravana was at last killed Hanuman was sent by Rama 
with a message to Sita, and '«ubscquently sent to aunonuco his 
return to Bharata.* 

* Willittins ; ludida Ilpio FoetiN. A. ami M. 3. 

31 
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** Hanum^n, best of monkey kind, 

Was son of him who breathes the wind, 

Like thunderbolt in frame was he, 

And swift as Garud*s self could flee.’^ 

Hanumin is now regarded as a demi-god, and his whole race as 
sacred ; and because of this monkeys are allowed to multiply 
indefinitely, and commit mischief of every kind, no one being 
willing to interfere with them. 

Hara — One of the eleven Rudras. Also a name of Siva, 
meaning the supremely poweiful. 

Hari — A name of Vishnu, as to the oiigin of which nothing is 
known. 

Hari-hara-putra — Vislmu, Siva’s son, because he is said to 
owe his origin to the union of Siva and Vishnu m a female form, 
called Mohini. A name of Ayen^i, the chief male deity among 
the Gramad^vatas. See Ayen^i. 

Harikasa — The name of one of the seven solar rays. 

Haris — A class of deities m successive Mauwantaias. 

Harischandra — The son of Trisanku. king of Ayodha, a Hmdu 
king of the Solar dynasty, a descendant of Ikshwaku, and a 
prominent person in the legendary history of ancient India. In 
the Aitareya Brahmana he is descubed as a king without a son, 
though he had a hundred wives. In his house lived, Farvata and 
Nirada. He asked Narada ‘ Tell me what do people gain by a son 
whom they all wish foi ?’ 

Being asked by one veise, Narada replied in ten verses ; 

* If a father sees the face of a son, born alive, he pays a debt in 
him, and goes to immortality. 

* The pleasure which a father has in his son is gi eater than all 
the pleasures that aie from the earth, from the fire, and from the 
waters. 

^ Always have the fatheib o\ercome the gi'eat daikness by a 
mu; for a self is born fiom his self, it (the new-born self, the 
seh) is like a ship, full of food, to cauy him o^ei. 
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‘ What is the flesh ? What is the skiu ? What are the hairs ? 
What the heat ? Try to get a son, you Brahmans ; he is undoubt- 
edly the world. 

* Food is life for men, clothing is protection, gold is beauty, 
cattle is strength. His wife is a friend, his daughter is a pity ; 
but the son is his light in the highest world. 

‘ As husband he embraces a wife, who becomes his motlier, 
when he becomes her child. Having been renewed in her, he is 
born m the tenth month. 

‘ A wife is a wife (jaya) because man is born (jayate) again in 
her. She is a mother (abhuti) because she brings forth (abhflti) ; 
a germ is hidden in her. 

‘ The gods and the old ages brought great light unto her. The 
gods said to men : “ In her you will be born again,” 

‘ There is no life for him who has no son, this the animals also 
know. 

‘ The path which those follow who have sons and no sorrows, 
IS widely praised and happy. Beasts and birds know it, and they 
have young ones everywhere.’ 

Having thus spoken, he said to him : ‘ Go to Varuna the king, 
and say ; May a son be born to me, and I shall sacrifice him to 
you.’ The king assented, he went to Varuna the king, and said ; 
‘May a son be born to me and I shall saciifice him to you.* 
Varuna said, ‘ Yes.’ A son was born to him, called Rohita. 
Then Varuna said to Harischandra : ‘ A son is born to thee, 
sacrifice him to me.’ Harischandra said : ‘ When an animal is 
more than ten days old, it can be sacrificed. May he be older than 
ten days and I shall sacrifice him to you.* 

Varuna assented. The boy was more than ten days old, and 
Varuna said : ‘ Ho is older now than ten days, sacrifice him to me.’ 
Harischandra said ; ‘ When an animal’s teeth come, then it can be 
sacrificed. May his teeth now come, and I shall sacrifice him to 
you.’ 

Varuna assented. His teeth came, and Varuna said : His teeth 
have come, sacrifice him to me.’ HariSchaudra said : ‘ When an 
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auinittl^ tootli fall out, tlieu it can be sacrificed. May bis teeth 
fall out, and I slmll sacrifice him to you.’ 

Varuna assented ; his teeth fell out, and Varuua said : ‘ His 
teeth have fallen out, sacrifice him to me.’ HariSchandra replied : 
‘ When an animars teeth come again, then it can be sacrificed. 
May his teeth come again, and I shall sacrifice him to you.’ 

Vai’una assented : His teeth came again, and Varuna said : * His 
teeth have come again, sacrifice him to me.’ Haiischandra said : 
‘ Wlien a wrrrior (kshalriya) is girt ^\ith his armour, then he can 
be saciificed. May he be girt, and I shall sacrifice him to you.’ 

Varuna assented. He was giit, and Varuna said: ‘He has 
been girt, let him be saciificed to me .* 

Harischandia asbcnted. He addiessed his son and said : ‘ Child, 
he gave you to me ; Death ! that I sacrifice you to him.’ The 
son said, ‘ No !’ took Ins bow, and went to the forest, and lived 
there for a yeai . 

And Vauma seized Ilaiischandia, and his belly swelled. This 
Eohita heard and went from the forest to the village (grama), 
Indra, in the form of a man, wont round him, and said : ‘ For a 
man who does not tiavel about theie is no happiness, thus we have 
heard, 0 Rohita ! A good man who stays at home is a bad man. 
Indra is the friend of him who tiavels. Travel.* 

Rohita thought, a Erahnian has told me to travel, and thus he 
tiavelled a second year in the forest. When he went from the 
forest to the village, Indra, in the form of a man, went round him, 
aud said : 

‘ A traveller’s legs are like blossoming branches, he himself 
giws and gathers the fruit. All his wrougs vanish, destroyed by 
his exertion on the road. Travel !* 

Bohita thought, a Brahman has told me to tiavel, and thus he 
tj^ayelled a third year in the forest. When he wont from the 
forest to the town, Indra, in the form of a man, went round h?m, 
mi said : ^ 

^ The fortune of a man who sits, sits also ; it rises, when he 


rises ; it sleeps, when he sleeps ; it moves well when he moves# 
Travel I’ 

Eohita thought, a Brahman has told me to travel, and thus he 
travelled a fourth year in the forest. When he went from the 
forest to the town, Indra, in the form of a mau, went round him, 
and said : 

* A man who sleeps is like the Kali age ; a man who awakes is 
like the Dvapara age ; a mau who rises is like the Treta age ; a 
man who travels is like the Krita age. Travel !’ 

Hohita thought, a Brahman has told me to travel, and thus he 
travelled a fifth year in the forest. When he went from the forest 
to the town, Indra, in the form of a man, went round him, and said : 

* A traveller finds honey, a traveller finds sweet figs. Look at 
the happiness of the sun, who tiavelling never tires. Travel !’ 

Rohita thought, a Brahman has told me to travel, and thus ho 
travelled a sixth year. Ho met in the forest a starving Bishi, 
Ajigarta, the son of Suyavasa, He had thiee sons, Sunahpuccha, 
SunaMepha, and Sunolangula, Rohita said to him : ^ Rishi, I 
give you a hundred cows, I ransom myself with one of these thy 
sons,’ The father embraced the eldest son, and said : ‘ Not him.' 
‘ Nor him,’ said the mother, embiacing the youngest. And the 
parents bargained to give Sunahsepha, the middle sou. Rohita 
gave a hundred, took him, and went from tlie forest to the village. 
And he came to his father, and said : ‘ Father, Death ! I ransom 
myself by him.’ The father went to Varuna, and said : ‘ I shall 
sacrifice this man to you.’ Vaiuna said, ‘ Yes, for a Brahman is 
better than a Kshatriya.’ And he told him to perform a Rfijashya 
sacrifice. Harischandra took him to be the victim foi the day, 
when the Soma is spent to the gods. 

VUvamitra was his Hotri priest, Jamadagni his Adhvaiyu 
priest, Vasishthay the Brahman, Ayasyu^ the Adyfitri priest. 
When Sunaliiepha had been prepared, they found nobody to bind 
him to the sacrificial post. And Ajigarta, the son of Sfiyavasa 
said ; * Give me another hundred, and I shall bind him.' They 
gave him another hundred, and he bound him. When he had 




been prepared and bound, when the Apri hymns had been sung, 
and he had been led round the fire, they found nobody to kill him. 
And Ajtgarta, the son of Sfiyavasa said : ^ Give me another 
hundred, and I shall kill him,’ They gave him another hundred, 
and he came whetting his sword. Then Sunah^epha thought, 
* They will really kill me, as if I was not a man. Death ! I shall 
pray to the gods.’ He went with a hymn to Prajdpati (Lord of 
the world), the first of gods. 3?rajapati said to him : ‘ Agni (fire) 
is the nearest of gods, go to him. He w^ent with a hymn to 
Agni, and Agni said to him : ‘ Savitri (the progenitor) rules all 
creatures, go to him.* He went with a hymn to Savitri, and 
Savitri said to him : ‘ Thou art bound for Varuna the king,* and 
Varu:i^a said to him : ‘ Agni is the mouth of the gods, the kindest 
god, praise him, and we shall set thee free.* Thus he praised 
Agni, and Agni said to him ; Praise the Visve Devah, and we 
shall set thee free.’ Thus he praised the ViSve Devah, and they 
said to him : ‘ Indra is the greatest, mightiest, strongest, and 
friendliest of the gods, praise him, and we shall set thee free.* 
Thus he praised Indra, and Indra was pleased, and gave him in 
his mind a golden car, which Sunahsepha acknowledged by 
another verse. Indra said to him : ‘ Praise the AMnau^ and we 
shall set thee free.’ Thus he praised the Asvinau, and they said to 
him : ‘ Praise Vshas (dawn), and we shall sot thee free.’ Thus 
he pmised IJshas with three verses. While each verse was 
delivered, his fetters were loosed, and Harischandra’s belly grew 
smaller, and when the last verse was said, his fetters were loosed, 
and Hariscbandra well again.” A. S. L., p. 408-414. 

Hari§chandra is represented in all the legends as a king of great 
uprightness. The following story illustrates this. Once when all 
the gods and Rishis were assembled in Devendra’s audience 
chamber, the latter asked Vasishtha, whether he knew of any one 
among men on earth who did never lust after another’s wife, nor 
speak a lie ; to which the Rishi replied : “ Yes, there is a disciple 
^ mine, king Harischandra, he never spoke a lie.” On hearing 
Yisvamitra called out : HariSchandra is a deceiver and liar.” 
Tiien said Vasishtha : “ If Harikhandra is found to speak the least 
ImHntii, I will cease to be a Rishi and to come into this assembly.” 
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“ Well,” answered Visvdmitra, “ if I find him altogether truthful, 
I will give him all the merit of my penance ; but I am afraid, you 
will at once tell him that I am about to try him.” Upon this 
Vasishtha took an oath, that he would not at all go near the king 
till the matter was settled ; and Visvamitra went to Hariichandra 
and tempted him in different ways, more especially through women, 
to speak an untruth ; but the king did not swerve from the truth* 
At last the Rishi asked him far a large sum of money, and having 
received it, he returned it to him with the request to take care of 
it till he would require it. After a very long time Visvamitra 
came and desired all the money, together with compound interest, 
which amounted to a sum exceeding the value of his kingdom ; 
but HariSchandra, in order to pay the sum, sold all he had, 
and also himself together with his wife and son. Subsequently 
he was separated from his wife Satyavati, and employed to burn 
corpses. Then, behold, one day, there comes a woman to have her 
dead child burnt, and he recognizes her as his wife by her Tali 
(the marriage-badge) ; which he requires of her as his wages for 
burning the child, and which she will not give away. While they 
yet talk, there come messengers to seize the woman, because she 
was suspected of having kidnapped a royal prince who happened 
to be very similar to her child. Being found guilty, she is 
condemned to death, and Harischandia is ordered to behead her ; 
and he is ready to obey : but, behold, suddenly the sword is turned 
into flowers, the child becomes alive, and the royal couple are 
restored to their former glory.” 

In consequence ho was elevated with his subjects to heaven, 
from whence, having been insidiously led by Ndrada to boast of his 
merits, he was again precipitated. His repentance of his pride, 
however, arrested his downwards descent, and he and his train 
paused in mid-air. The city of Harilchandra is popularly believed 
to bo at times still visible in the skies. The indignation of 
Vasishtha at ViSwamitra’s insatiableuess produced a quarrel, in 
which their mutual imprecations changed them to two birds, the 
Sarali, a sort of Tuvdus, and the Baka, or Crane. In these foms 
they fought for a considerable term, until Brahmd interposed, and 
reconciled them. The Blidgavata alludefe to this story, in its notice 
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of HariSchandi*a ; but the Vayu refers the conflict to reign of 
a diflerent prince : According to the Siva PuiAna, HariSchandra 
was an especial worshipper of that deity ; and his wife Satyavati 
was a form of Jayd, one of Durga’s handmaids. 

Haxisrava — A river mentioned in the Vishnu Purana but not 
identifled. 

Harita — A prince the sou of Yuvanaswa from whom the 
Angirasa Haritas were descended ; aJso a grandson of Hari§chandra ; 
one of the five sons of Paravrit, and king of Videha, 

Haritas —The descendants of Ilarita, the sou of Yuvanaswa. 
They were brahmans with the properties of Kshatriyas. 

Haritas — A class of gods in the twelfth Manwautaia ; one of 
the tribes of Aborigines, who occupy the hills and jungles. 

Haritaswa — A son of Sudyumna after his transformation from 
Ild into a man. 

Hari Vansa — Tlie last portion of the Mahabharata, and 
believed to be a comparatively recent addition to that work. It is 
chiefly occupied with the adventures of Kribhna, but, as introductory 
to his era it records particulai's of the creation of the world, and of 
the patriarchal and regal dynasties ; done, says Professor Wilson, 
with much carelessness and inaccuracy of compilatiou. 

Hari*V8irsha — A country to the north of Ilemakuta and south 
of Nish^dha. Also, the name of the nine sons of Agnidthra, 
khig of Nisliadha. 

Harslia — (Joy). A son of Kama (Love) by his wife Nandi 
(delight). 

Harsha Deva — A king of Kashmir who reigned between a. d. 
1113 and 1125, and the reputed author of the play called 
^^Batnavali, or the necklace,” translated by Wilson, in the 
Hindu Theatre. 

HarshavarddhaEa—A prince, the son of Yajuakrit, one of 
ihe descondants of Kshaltvaviiddha. 
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Haryaksha — One of the fi^e eons of Prlthu, according to the 
Bh&gayata enutneration. 

Haryanga — A prince, the son of Champa one of the 
descendants of Ann. Champa was the founder of Champapuri, a 
city of which traces still lemain in the vicinity of Bhagulp6r. 

Haryaswa — The son and successor of Dridhaswa. Dridhaswa 
was one of the three sons of Kuvalayaswa who survived the 
conflict with the Asura Dhundu, all the others, to the extent of 
twenty thousand nine hundred and ninety-seven, having perished* 

Haryaswa was also the name of a son of Prishadaswa ; of 
a son of Drishtak^tu ; and of a son of Chakshu. 

Haryaswas — In the Vishnu Purana it is stated that Daksha, 
being commanded by Bramha, created living creatures. The 
creation and disappeaiance of the Haryaswas is thus described. 
“In the first place ho willed into existence the deities, the Rishis, 
the quiristers of heaven, the Titans, and the snake-gods Finding 
that his will-born progeny did not multiply themselves, he 
determined, in order to secure their increase, to establish sexual 
intercourse as the means of multiplication. For this purpose he 
espoused Asikni, the daughter of the patriarch Virana, a damsel 
addicted to devout practices, the eminent supportress of the world. 
By her the great father of mankind begot five thousand mighty 
sons, through whom he expected the world should be peopled, 
Ndrada, the divine Rishi, observing them desirous to multiply 
posterity, approached them, and addressed them in a friendly tone : 
‘Illustrious Haryaswas, it is evident that your intention is to 
beget posterity ; but first consider this : why should you, who, like 
fools, know not the middle, the height, and depth of the world, 
propagate offspring ? When your intellect is no more obstructed by 
interval, height, or depth, then how, fools, shall ye not all behold 
the term of the universe ?’ Having heard the words of Ndrada, 
the sons of Daksha dispersed themselves thi’ough the regions, and 
to the present day have not returned ; as rivers that lose themselves 
in the ocean come back no more.” 

Haryatnaa-^Cailed also XJttama, the Vyasa of the twenty-first 
Dwapara.” 
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Hasta — A lunar mansion in Govithi, in the Central Ava^ht^&na* 

Hastin — The son of Suhotra and founder of the city of 
Hastinfipura. 

Eastinapura — Is the name of the ancient capital of the Kurus, 
frequently mentioned in the Mahabharata. The Vishnu Pur&na 
relates that it was founded by Hastin, washed away by the Ganges — 
under the reign of Nichakra, who, in consequence of this event, 
had to remove the seat of his government to KauSambi — and 
at a later period it was undei mined by Balarama. It was situated 
on the Ganges, and is placed by Lassen, in his map to the Indische 
Alterihuns Ku?ide, about 78® long, and 28'" 50' lat. 

Hastisima — A river mentioned in the Vishnu Purina list, but 
not identified. 

Havirhha — (Oblation-bom). The wife of the Kishi Pulastya, 
and mother of Agastya. 

Havirdhana — The son of Antarddhana by his wife Sikhandini. 

Havishiuantas — A class of ritri'=^, of <ho corporeal order, 
living in the solar sphere, sons of Angiias, and Pitris of Kshafriyas. 
See Pitris. 

Havya — According to the Viyu Purina, one of the five sons of 
Atri after his penance. 

Havyavahana— The fire of the gods, the son of Suchi. 

Hayasiras— The daughter of Vrishaparvan, the renowned 
Danava, and wife of Kratu. 

Hettia'— The son of Ushadratha, a descendant of Yayiti. Also 
the name of a river in the Vishnu Purina. 

Hemacliaxidra — l, The king of Valsali, a place celebrated 
amongst the Buddhists as the chief seat of the labours of Sakhya 
and his first disciples— now Allahabad ; 2, A zealous and able 
propagator of the Jain doctrines in the twelfth century. He was 
well versed in the peculiarity of the system which he taught, and 
may be regarded as a safe guide. He was the author of a useful 
viMsabulary termed the Ahhidana Chintamanif and of a life of 
Maha Vira. Wilson. 
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Heinalnita-*Oue of the boundary mountaine; of the earthy lying 
to the south of Meru. 

Hormit — See VAnaprastha. 

Heti — A. Rdkshas, that always resides in the sun’s car during 
the month of Madha or Chaitra, as one of its seven guardians. 

Hidimba— A hideous Asura and cannibal, with yellow eyes 
and a horrible aspect, but possessed of great strength. He lived 
in the jungle south of V^ranavata, and attacked the Pdndavas on 
their march, but was killed by Bhinaa after a severe contest. 

Hidimbi — The sister of the above who is described as beautiful, 
and was afterwards mairied to Bliima, 

Himavat — The king of mountains. Part of the snowy range. 
The well-known range of mountains now called the Himalaya, 
forming the northern barrier of the Indian peninsula, containing 
the highest elevations in the world. The Imiis or Emodus of 
classical writers. In Mythology Ifimavat is husband of the 
Air-nymph Menaka ; father of the river Gunga and of Durga or 
Uma, in her descent as Parvati to captivate Siva, and seduce him 
from the austerities wdiich he practiced in those mountains. In 
this personification the name belongs to the Puranic ; ns a 
mountain only, to the Epic. 

On account of the majestic height of this mountain range, and 
the apparent iin[>ofebibiIi ty of reaching its summit, the imagination 
of the ancient Hindus invested it with the most mysterious 
properties, and connected it with the history of some of their 
deities. In the Puranas, Himavat is placed to the south of 
the fabulous mountain Meru, wliich stands in the centre of 
the world, and described as the king of the mountains, who was 
inaugurated as such when Prithu was installed in the government 
of the earth. As the abode of Siva, he is the goal of penitent 
pilgi’ims, who repair to his summit in order to win the favours of 
this teiTific god. His wife vras Mena, whom the Pitris or 
demigods Vairajas, engendered by the mere power of their thought. 

g^^_One of the tongues of India ; it abounds in Sanskrit 
words, and has many dialects. Speaking generally the tongues 
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spoken in the whole of upper India, including the Punjab, from the 
Himalayan to the Vindhyan range, may be said to be Hindi. Also 
the languages of Kamaon and Garhwal, all along the Sub-Himalayan 
range as far as the Gogra river ; the impure dialect of the 
Gorkhas ; the Brij-Bhasha (or Baka as it is pronounced on the 
Ganges,) the Panjabi, Multani, Sindi, Jataki, Haruti, Marwari and 
it is said Konkani. The Bengali is a form of Hindi, but so highly 
polished as to be classed as a distinct tongue. 

Hindus — ‘‘ The great bulk of the people known by this appella- 
tion are the descendants of Scythian and Aryan immigrants, who 
in bye-gone days, as conquerors, in search of a milder clime, 
left the cold regions of the north, some off-shoots moving westward 
and others to the south. Remnants of Scythian languages are 
found in Beluchistan, and the seat of the great Sanskrit speaking 
people was long in Kashmir, proving tliat one great highway to 
the south, had been along the valley of the Indus, through 
Kashmir, and the Panjab. But between the valley of the Indus, 
and that of the Brahmaputra, there are twenty or thirty other 
passes in the Himalayas, through which the northern races could 
stream to the genial south. Amongst the first of these immigrants 
seemingly were the Tamil races, belonging to the Turanian or 
Tartar family of mankind, a body of whom seem to have followed 
the course of the Indus and spread themselves over the peninsula. 
As to the date of their advent, however, history is silent ; but 
there seems no doubt that great branches of the Scythic 
stock were occupants of India, at the time that it was invaded, 
and to a considerable extent conquered, by the Sanskrit speaking 
tribes of the Aryan family. In the north, the subjugation or 
ousting of the Tamilians from all rank and power was so complete 
that Sanskrit forms of speech became the language of the country, 
and the Kashmiri, the Panjabi, the Sindi, the Guzerathi, the 
Hindnstani and the Bengali, all of them with a large admixture 
of Sanskrit, are sister tongues known as forms of Hindi. South 
of the Nerbudda, however, it is otherwise. Throughout the 
the languages differ from the Sanskrit in grammar, and 
0»ly admit Sanskrit words, in the same way that the Anglo-Saxon 
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admitted terms of law and civilization from the Norman French, 
At the present day, the south of India more largely represents 
the Tartar, and the north, the Aiyan race. But the fair, yellow 
colored Aryans are to be met with south even to Cape Comorin^ 
and though mixing with the various Tamil nations, races and 
tribes, for at least two thousand years, in physical form, com* 
plexion, intellect and manners, the Brahmanical and other Aryan 
families are as distinct as when their forefathers first camo 
conquering from the north. The great Aryan migration, however, 
which seems to have received its first check south of the Aravali, 
took place between the fourteenth and eighth centuries before our 
era. Major Cunningham in his learned work on the Bhilsa topes 
(p. 15) uses the term Aryan in allusion to “ the race of Aryya, 
whose emigrations are recorded in the Zendavesta, who starting 
fromEricene Vijo, gradually spread to the south-east, over Arya- 
vartha or Arya-desa, the northern plains of India, and to the 
south-west, over Iran or Persia : he adds that the Medas are called 
Apitol by Herodotus. The original meaning of the word is also 
said to have been equivalent to Upper Noble. It has also, 
however, been suggested that as the Aryans were originally and 
essentially an agricultural and therefore a peasant race, they may 
have derived their name from their plough. The Aryans seeSi to 
have brought with them a servile race, or to have had amongst 
them a social distinction between the noble and the common 
people which has ever continued. As they conquered southwards, 
amongst the Tartar races whom they found in the country, they 
reduced them everywhere to a state of slavery. They named 
them in fierce contempt Dasa or slave, and these formed the true 
servile race of Manu and other writers. Where the races who 
had preceded them retained their independence, these proud 
immigrants styled them M’hlechhas, a term which even to the 
present day, is intended to comprise every thing that is hateful or 
vile. In Vedic times, along the western coast of Hindustan dwelt 
other races, different alike from the Scythic tribes and from Uie 
Aiyans of the Vedas — earlier colonizers or emigrants, most 
probably from Assyria and the west, — who had a civilization of 
their own» Mr. Wheeler divides the history of the Hindus into 
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four great epochs correspoudiog with the four great changes in 
their religious belief : — 

1 —The Vedic age, which was characterised by the worship of 
the elementary deities, such as Agui and ludra, and appears to 
have prevailed in the Panjab prior to the disappearance of the 
Saraswati river in the sand. 

2 — The Brahmanic age, which was cliaracterifccd by the worship 
of Brahma, and appears to have prevailed between the disappear- 
ance of the Saraswati in the sand, and the advent of Sakya Muni 
about B. c. 600. 

3 — The Buddhist age, which was characterised by the pursuit 
of Kirvana, and appears to have prevailed from about b. c. GOO to 
A. B. 800 or 1000. 

4 — The Brahmanical revival, which was characterised by the 
worship of incarnations of deitie«, and appears to have prevailed 
from about a. d. 800 to the present time.” 

Professor Wilson writes “ The circumstances that are told of 
the first piinces have evident relalion to the colonization of India, 
and the gradual extension of the authority of new races over an 
uninhabited or uncivilized region. It is commonly admitted, that 
the^Brahmanical religion and civilization were brought into India 
from without. Certainly, there are tribes on the borders, and in 
the heart of the country, who are still not Hindus ; and passages 
in the R&m£ydna, and Mahabliarata, and Manu, and the uniform 
traditions of the people themselves, point to a period when 
Bengal, Orissa, and the whole of the Dakliiii were inhabited by 
degraded or outcaste, that is, by barbarous tribes. The traditions 
of the Puraiias confirm these views : but they lend no assistance 
to the determination of the question whence the Hindus came ; 
whether from a central Asiatic nation, as Sir WilJiam Jones 
supposed, or from the Caucasian mountains, the plains of Babylonia, 
or the borders of the Caspian, as conjectured by Klaproth, Vans 
Kennedy, and Schlegel. The affinities of the Sanskrit language 
{Mrove a common origin of the now widely scattered nations 
aoaongst whose dialects they are traceable, and render it unques- 
tionable that they must all have spread abroad from some centrical 
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spot in that part of the globe first inhabited by mankind, according 
to the inspired record. Whether any indication of such an event 
be discoverable in the Vedas, remains to be determined ; but it 
would have been obviously incompatible with the Paur^fiik system 
to have referred the origin of Indian princes and principalities to 
other than native sources. We need not therefore, expect, from 
them, any information as to the foreign derivation of the Hindus. 

We have, then, wholly insufficient means for arriving at any 
information concerning the antc-Indinn period of Hindu histoiy, 
beyond the general couclu'sion derivable from the actual presence 
of barbarous and apt)arcntly, aboriginal triles — from the admitted 
progressive extension of Hinduism into parts of India where it did 
not prevail when the code of Manu was compiled — from the 
general use of dialects in India, more or less copious, which are 
different from Sanskrit — and from the atfinities of that language 
W’ith forms of speech current in the western wold— that a people 
who spoke Sanskrit, and followed the religion of the Vedas, came 
into India, in some veiy distant age, from lands west of the Indus. 
'Whether the date and circumstances of tlieir immigration will 
ever be ascertained, is extremely doubtful : but it is not difiUcult 
to form a plausible outline of their early site and progressive 
colonization. 

The earliest seat of the Hindus, within the confines of Hindus* 
than, was, undoubtedly, the oastern confines of the Panjab. The 
holy laud of Maim and the Puranas lies between the Drishadwati 
and Saraswati rivci’s, — the Caggar and Sursooty of our barbarous 
maps. Various adveuturcs of the first princes and most famous 
sages occur in this vicinity ; and the Asraraas or religious 
domiciles of several of the latter are placed on the banks of the 
Saraswati. According to some authorities it was the abode of 
Vydsa, the compiler of the Vedas and Puranas ; and agreeably to 
another, when on one occasion, the Vedas had fallen into disuse 
and been forgotten, the Brahmans vrere again instructed in them 
by Saraswata, the son of Saraswati. One of the most distinguished 
of the tribes of the Brahmans is known as the Saraswata ; and the 
same word is employed by Mr. Colebrooke, to denote that modifi- 
cation of Sanskrit which is termed generally Prakrit, and which 
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ill this case, he supposes to have been the language of the Saraswata 
nation, ^ which occupied the banks of the river Saraswati/ The 
river itself receives its appellation from Saraswati, the goddess of 
learning, under whose auspices the sacred literature of the Hindus 
assumed shape and authority. These indications render it certain, 
that, whatever seeds were imported from without, it was in the 
country adjacent to the Saraswati river that they were first 
planted, and cultivated and reared, in Hindus than. 

The tract of land thus assigned for the first establishment of 
Hinduism in India, is of very circumscribed extent and could not 
have been the site of any numerous tribe or nation. The traditions 
that evidence the early settlement of the Hindus in this quarter, 
ascribe to the settlers more of a philosophical and religious, than 
of a secular character, and combine, wdth the very narrow bounds 
of the holy land ; to render it possible, that the earliest emigrants 
were the members, not of a political, so much as of a religious 
community ; that they wore a colony of priests, not in the 
restricted sense in which we use the term, but in that in which it 
still applies in India, to an Agrahara, a village or hamlet of 
Brahmans, who although married, and having families, and 
engaging in tillage, in domestic duties and in the conduct of secular 
interests affecting the community, are, still, supposed to devote 
their principal attention to sacred study and religious offices, A 
society of this description with its artificers and servants, and, 
perhaps, with a body of martial followers, might have found a 
home in the Brahmavarta of Manu, the land which, thence, was 
entitled * the holy,* or, more literally, ^ the Brahman region,* and 
may have communicated to the rude, uncivilized, unlettered, 
aborigines the rudiments of social organization, literature, and 
religion ; partly in all probability, bro\<g!!l along with them, and 
partly devised and fashioned, by degrees, for the growing necessities 
of new conditions of society. Those with whom this civilization 
commenced would have had ample inducements to prosecute their 
successful work ; and in the course of time, the improvement 
which germinated on the banks of the Saraswati was extended 
hoymid the borders of the Jumna and the Ganges . — Preface to 
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HiXUmzUkyai — A mountainous couatiy lying between the Sev^ta 
and Srinji ranges ; to the north of mount Meru. 

HiranVAt — The king of Swcta, installed by his father, the pious 
king Aguidhra, before he retired to a life of penance at Salagrima* 

Hiranyftgarbha — A name of Brahma, ‘ he who was born from 
the golden egg.’ 

In the Rig Veda Hininyagarbiia is celebrated with all the 
attributes of supremacy. In the ISlst hymn of the tentli book this 
god is said to have arisen in the beginning, the one lord of all 
beings, who upholds lieaveu and earth, who gives life and breath, 
whose command even the gods obey, who is the god over all gods, 
and the one animating prin(*i]»lc of their being. O. S. T., Voh iT, 
pp. F.p. 355, 

Hiranyalhft^th- — The sou gi\eii by the Asviiib to the wise 
Yadhrimati, in answer to her prayer^. O. S. T. v., p. 247. 

HiraXiyaka*sipu — A sou of Kasyapa and Diti, w^ho became 
king of the Daityas, and nsurjxjd the authority of Iiidra, and 
exercised of himself the functions of the sun, of the air, of the 
waters, of fire, and of the moon. Having conquered the three 
worlds he was inflated with pride, an<l enjoyed whatever he 
desired. “ Ho obtained the sovereignty of all the immortals for a 
hundred million years.” (0. S. T., iv, 159.) Prahlada, his son, 
remained devoted to Vishnu, and when ordered by his father to 
be put to death, Vishnu appeared as his deliverer. Hininyakasipu 
was reconciled to his son, but was notwithstanding put to death 
by Vishnu as Narasiraha (the man-lion) and Prahldda became the 
sovereign of the Daityas. 

Hiranyaksha — The brother of the above, termed “ tlie invin- 
cible.” He was destroyed by Vishnu in his boar incarnation. lu the 
Padma Purina it is said that this occurred in the first, or Matsya 
avatara : that Vishnu in the form of a fish entered the ocean and 
destroyed Hiranyaksha. — WilsorCs Works, VoL JJ/., p. 58. 

Hiranyanabha— One of the descendants of Rima, a pupil of 
Jaimini, and teacher of the Sama Veda. He had a large number 
of disciples who were termed the northern and eastern chaunters 
of the Siman, and foundei^ of schools. 
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HiraiiyaretaS'-“ODe of the ten sons of Priyavrata, according to 
the enumeration in the Bhigavata. 

Hiranyaroman— A Ldkapala, regent of the North, son of 
Parjanya and Mariclii. 

— One of the four mighty sons of Hiranyakasipii. 

Hladini — The Gladdencr ; the name of one of the seven rivers 
mentioned in the Ramdyana, in connection with the descent of 
Ganga. Only two, the Ganges and Indus are known to 
geographers. 

Hoxxia — A soit of burnt offering which can he made by 
Brahmans only. It is only made on special occasions, such as the 
celebration of a festival, the invcstitui'e of a young braliman w^ifli 
the sacred thread, marriages, and funerals. The method of making 
it is as follows : During the utterance of Mantras, five species of 
consecrated wood, together with the Dharba grass, rice and butter, 
are kindled and burnt ; and the fire is then kept burning as long as 
the festival or ceiemony lasts. Great efficacy is ascribed to this rite. 

Hotri — The priest u ho recites the hymns at the performance of 
sacrificial rites. 

Hraswarman— One of the kings of Mithila, the son of 
Suvarnarman ; sometimes called Ilrasvaroma. 

Hri — * Modesty,’ An allegorical personage represented as one of 
the daughters of Daksha, and wife of Dharma. 

Hridika — A Yadava prince, the son of Swayambhoja, and 
fether of Sura, in whose family Vishnu look a human form. 

Hrishikesa — A name of Vishnu, meaning ‘ lord of the senses.’ 

Humas — Tlie white Huns, or Indo-scyihians, who were estab- 
lished in the Punjab and along the Indus, at the commencement of 
<mr era, as we know from Arrian, Strabo, and Ptolemy, confirmed 
by recent discoveries of their coins. 

Hutasana— The god of flamo. 
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Ida— Oue of the daughters of Daksha who was married to 
Kasyapa. 

Idhmaijihwdi — One of the tcu sous of Prijavrata according to 
the Bhagavata, 

IdVSbtsara — The name of the third cycle or Yuga, of which 
five are enumerated, cacli cycle comprehending sixty-one solar 
months or 1 ,830 days. 

iiyikas, also Itikas — A people of the South of India. 

Ikshula Ikshumati — The name of a river mentioned in the 
Kurnayana and Vishnu Purana, but not -dentified. 

IkshwakU“^One of the ten sons of the lawgiver Mauu 
Vaivaswala, considered to be tlic tirbt in'ince of the Solar dynasty ; 
lie reigned at Ayddha the capital of Kosala, in the second or Trcta 
yuga. He had oue hundred sous, and is said to have been born 
from the nosiril of Manu when he happened to sneeze. V. P* 

Ikshwiiku was the son of Manu, the first king of Kosala, and 
founder of the solar dynasty or family of the children of the Sun, 
the god of that luminary being the father of Manu. ’ 

The following extract from the llamayana gives the line of king» 
from Ikswaku to Bliarata. 

“ From viewless nature Brahma rose, 

No change, no end, no w^aste, he knows. 

A son had he, Marichi styled, 

And Kasyap was Marichi’s child. 

From him Vivaswat sprang ; from him 
Manu whose fame shall ne’er be dim. 

Manu, who life to mortals gave, 

Begot Ikshvaku good and brave. 

First of Ayodhyi’s kings was he, 

Pride of her famous dynasty. 
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From him the glorious Kukshi sprang, 

Whose fame through all the regions rang. 

Rival of Kukshi’s ancient fame, 

His heir, the great Vikukshi came- 
His son was Vana, lord of might. 

His Ananmya, strong to 6ght. 

His son was Prithu, glorious name, 

From him the good Trisanku came, 
lie left a son renowned afar, 

Known by the name of Dhundumar. 

His son who drove the mighty cai 
Was Yuvannswa feai’d in war. 

He passed away. Him followed then 
Hife son Mandhata, king of men, 

Hito son was blest on high emprise 
vSusandhi fortunate and wise. 

Two noble sons had he, to wit, 

Dhruvasandhi and Pra&enajit 
Bharat was Dhruvasaudlii’s son, 

And glorious fame that monarch won.” — Griffiths. 

Ha — Before the birth of the sons mentioned above, the Manu, 
being desirous of sons, offered a sacrifice for that purpose to Mitra 
and Varuna ; but the rite being deranged through an in*egularity 
of the ministering priest, a daughter, I la was produced. Through 
the favour of the two divinities, however her sex was changed, and 
she became a man named Sudyumna, q. v. 

Ilavila — One of the sons of Dasaratlm, who does not appear 
however to have achieved any distinction. 

navila — The daughter of Trinaviuda, became the wife of 
Visravas, and mother of Kuvera the god of wealth. 

Havrita — One of the nine sons of Agnidhra, king of Jamba- 
dn ipa. The regmn in the centre of which Mount Meru is situated 
was conferred oo Havrita. 

Hwala — A celebrated demon, the son of Hlada. He is the hero 

various legends m the Pui^Lnas. He had a cousin of the same 


name, the son of Yiprachitti, who was also distinguished amongst 
the Danavas. 

India, “ is bounded on the north and the east by the Himalaya 
mountains, on the west by the Indus, and on the south by the sea. 
Its length from Kashmere to Cape Comorin is 1,900 miles; its 
breadth from Kurracliee to Sudiya, in Assam, 1,500 miles. The 
superficial contents are 1,287,000 miles, and the population, under 
British and native rule, is now estimated at 200,000,000. It is 
crossed from east to west by a chain of mountains called the 
Vindya, at the base of which flows the Nerbudda. The country 
to the north of this river is generally designated Hindustan, and 
that to the south of it the Deccan. Hindustan is composed of the 
basin of the Indus on one side, and of the Ganges on the other, 
with the great sandy desert on the west, and an elevated tract 
now called, from its position. Central India. The Deccan has on 
its northern boundary a chain of mountams running parallel witli 
the Vindya, to the south of which stretches a table land of trian- 
gular form, terminating at Cape Comorin, with the western 
Ghauts, on the western coast, and the eastern Ghauts, of minor 
altitude, on the opposite coast. Between the Ghauts and the sea 
lies a narrow belt of land which runs round the whole peninsula. 

Of the ancient history or chronology of the Hindus there are no 
credible memorials. The history was compiled by poets, who 
drew on their imagination for their facts, and the chronology was 
computed by astronomers, who have made the successive ages of 
the world to correspond with the conjunctions of the heavenly 
bodies. The age of the world is thus divided into four periods : 
the mtya yvga extending to 1,728,000, and the second, or treta 
yuga, to 1,296,000 years ; the third, or the dwdpara yuga^ 
comprises 864,000 years ; and the fourth, or kali yuga is predicted 
to last 432,000 years. A kalpa^ or a day of Brahma, is composed 
of a thousand such periods, or 4,320,000,000 years. Extravagant 
as these calculations may appear, they are outdone by the Burmese, 
who affirm that the lives of the ancient inhabitants extended to a 
period equal to the sum of every drop of rain which falls on tlie 
surface of the globe in three years- The dates given for the first 
three ages must, therefore, be rejected as aliogcther imaginaiy, 




'while the commencement of tlie fourth, or present age, which 
corresponds, to a certain degree, with the authentic eras of other 
nations, may be received as generally correct. 

India is designated by native writers Bharata Varsha, from king 
Bharat, who is said to have reigned over the whole country. That 
he did not enjoy universal monarcliy in India is certain, though he 
was doubtless one of the eailicst and most renowned of its rulerb ; 
but this fact loses all bistoiical \aluc when we arc told in the 
shasters that he reigned ten thousand year^, and on his death was 
transformed into a deer. Thus do we plod our way through 
daikncss and mystery ; at eveiy step fact i-> confounded with 
fable, and all oui roscaudics end only in conjecture. The original 
settlers are identified with the \ariou^ tiibe^ of Bluls, Koles, 
Gonds, Minas, and Cliuars, still living in a state almost of 
nature, in the foiosts of the Soane, the l^^crbudda, and the Maha- 
nuddi, and in the hills of Surguja and Chota Nagpore. Their 
languages have no afiinily with the Sau'^kiit, and their religion 
differs from Hinduism. In tho^'C fastnessC', amidst all the revolu- 
tions which have convulsed India, the3^have continued to maintain, 
unchanged, their original simplicity of habits, creed, and speech. 
They were apparently driven from the plains by fresh colonies of 
emigrants ; and these were in their turn conquered by the Hindus, 
who brought their religion and language with them from regions 
beyond the Indus, and, having reduced tlie inhabitants to a seivilc 
condition, branded them with the name of siidra^'. Of the four 
Hindu castes, three arc designated llie twice-born, which seems to 
indicate that they all belonged to the conquering race, although 
the term is now applied exclusively to brahmans. In the Institutes 
of Manu reference is also made to cities governed by sudras, 
which the twicc-borii w^ere forbidden to enter, and the allusion 
evidently applies to sudra chiefs, who continued to maiutain their 
independence after the Hindu invasion. 

The Hindus who originally crossed the Indus took possession of 
a small tract of land, 100 miles north-w^est of Delhi, about 6d 
miles by 30, which was considered the residence of gods and holy 
sages, while the brahmans appear to have subsequently occupied 
the country nortli of the Jumna and the Ganges, stretching to flic 
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coufines of uorth Bebar. The India of the Veda^ of Manu, and 
the earliest writers was exclusively confined to the region north 
of the Nerbudda, and comprised but a small portion even of that 
linaited quarter. It was in the north that the four places of 
gieatest sanctity wcie situated during the early age^, though the 
Deccan now contains many places of distinguished meiit. The 
north was also the seat of tlie ‘'Olar and lunar lacos, the scene of 
chi^alrous adventures, and the abode of all those \\lio aie celebrated 
in the legends, the mythology, and the philosophy of tliQ Hindus. 
Even ill tlie polished age in which the Ramajaii and the Mahi- 
bharat were composed, the south ^^as the land of fable, the 
dwelling of bears and monkeys, and it was not till a very late 
peiiod that the^e ajies and goblins and monsteis ^^ele transformed 
into orthodox Hindus It must, theiefore, be distinctly home in 
mind that the i evolutions described in the sacied books of the 
Hindus belong to Hlndu^tall and not to the Deccan.”^ 

Ixidra — The king of heaven ; the king of the Devas ; is 
represented nith four aims and haiuK, nith two he holds a lauce, 
in the third one the thnndeiholt (Vajiayiidha) and the fourth one 
is empty. Sometimes lie is drawn as a wdiite man sitting on an 
ele})hanl, with the thuiideiboll in his right hand and a bow in his 
left. His reign is to continue one hundred yoais of the gods, after 
which another indiNidual from among the gods, the giants, or men, 
by his own mciit, raises himself to this eminence. The sacrifice 
of a horse one bundled times wdll, it is said, laise a person to the 
rank of India. The Puranas relate many stoiies of Indra, who is 
described as veiy jealous lest any peison should, by sacred 
austerities oi saciifice^ excel him in leligious meiit, and tlrus 
obtain his kingdom. To pi event these de\otecb from succeeding 
in their object, he generally sends one of the celestial nymphs to 
draw a^\^ay their minds, and thus bi ing them from thcii religious 
observances, induce them to icturii to a life of sensual guiUfication. 
It was Indra \vho stole the horse consecrated by king Sagara, who 
was about to pei form for the huiidreth time the sacrifice of that 
animal. 


s Histon «f India, \ol 1 
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«Indra plays au iraportaut part in each of the three periods of 
Indian mythology. la the earliest age ho seems to have been the 
unknown mysterious being who inhabited the sky, the firmament 
between earth and the sun, who rode upon the clouds, who poured 
forth the rain, hurled the forked lightuing upon earth, and spoke in 
the awful thunder. His character was at once beneficent as giving 
rain and shade ; and awful aud powerful in the storm. He is the 
original of the Jupiter Tonans of the west, and the Thor of the 
iiortli, and like them ro>e in the earliest ages to the first place, and 
the sovereignty among the gods. Fear, a stronger motive among 
men than gratitude, raised him above the elementary triad. In 
the Epic period he is the first person of the pure mythological 
triad, Indra, Agni, and Yama. In the Puranic age, when the 
powei's of a Supreme Being were personilied in the superior triad 
of Brahma, Vi»hnii, aud Siva, Indrii’s star declines. He is no 
longer the principal divinity, hut only the chief of the inferior 
deities ; and, as such, is at constant war with the giants and 
demons, by whom he is for a time deposed. A curse from the 
Rishi Durvdsa causes liis power and that of the deities subject to 
him gradually to decline ; and he is defeated by Krishna in a fight 
for the Parijata tree, which had been produced at the churning 
of the oceau, and planted by Indra in his own garden. An amusing 
account of this battle is given in the Vishnu-Purana, p. 587. 
His wife’s name is Saclii. lie is lord of tlie eight Vasus. The 
sage Gautama pronounced upou him tlie curse of wearing one 
thousand disgraceful marks which he afterwards turned to eyes. 
He ravished the daughter of Pulomau, whom he slew to avoid his 
curse. He is borne on a white honse. The rain-bow is supposed 
to be his bow bent for the destruction of his foes, aud thunderbolts 
ai'e his weapons. The heaven over which he rules, and which the 
other secondary deities inhabit, is, in the Epic age, called Swarga, 
and later, Indraldka, or Devaloka. His horse is IJchchhaihshravas ; 
his elephant, AiraVala ; his city, Amaravati ; his palace, Vaija- 
yanta. These details belong to the Puranic ago.” (Thomson.) 

Dr, Muir writes “ Indra and Agni are said to be twin brothers. 
A variety of vague and general epithets are lavished upou Indra. 
He is distinguished as youthful, ancient, strong, agile, martial, 
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Leroic, bright, tindocaying, all-conqueriug, lord of unbounded 
wisdom and irresistible power and prowess, wiclder of the thunder- 
bolt, &c. Ho has vigour in his body, strength in his arms, a 
thunderbolt in his hand, and wisdom in his head. * * * # 

The thunderbolt of Indra is generally described as having been 
fashioned for liim by the Indian Ilephaisto^, Tvashtri, the artificer 
of the gods. Another instrument of warfare, a net, is assigned to 
Indra. ‘ This world was the great net of the great Sakra. With 
this net of Indra I envelope them all in darkness.’ 

Invoked by his mortal worshipper^ Indra obeys the summons, 
and speedily arrives in his chariot to receive their offerings. He 
finds food provided for his horses, and large lii)ations of soma 
juice arc ])ouved out for himself to (piafi'. Ho becomes exhilarated 
by these libations, which are also fre<]iicntly described as stimu- 
lating bis warlike dispositions and energi(*',, and fitting him for his 
other functions, even for supporting the earth and sky. He is 
said to have drunk at one draught thirty bowls of soma.” * ^ * 

Thus exhilarated by soma juice, “ Indra hurries ofi’ escorted by 
trooi)S of JMaruts, and sometimes attended by bis faithful comrade 
Vishnu, to encounter the hostile powers in the atmos])herc, who 
malevolently shut up the watery treasures in the clouds. These 
demons of drought, called by a variety of names, as Vrittra, Ahi, 
8ushiia, Nanipchi, Piprn, fcJambara, Urana, &c., armed on their 
side also, with eveiy variety of celestial artillery, attempt, but 
in vain, to resist the onset of the gods. Ileiivcu and earth quake 
with affright at the crash of Iiidra’s thunder. Tin? enemies of 
India are speedily pierced and shattered by the discharge of his 
iron shafts. I’he waters, released from their imprisonment, 
descend in torrents to the carlli, fill all the rivers and roll along to 
the ocean. The gloom which had overspread the sky is dispersed, 
and the sun restored to his position in tlic heavens. Constant 
allusions to these elemental conflicts occur in nearly every part of 
the Big Veda ; and the descriptions arc sometimes embellished 
with a certain variety of imagery. The clouds are represented as 
mountaiDB, or as cities or fortresses of the A sura", or atmospheric 
demons, which Indra overthrows.” 

Dr. Muii* selects a great variety of jmssages as spociuiens of the 
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language in which Indra is most commonly celebrated in the 
hymns. He adds, ‘‘ it will be observed that the attributes which 
are ascribed to him are chiefly those of physical superiority, and 
of dominion over the external world. In fact he is not generally 
represented as possessing the spiritual elevation and moral grandeur 
with which Varu^a is so often invested.” Vol. V., p. 103. 

Thou Indra art a friend, a brother 
A kinsman dear, a father, mother. 

Though thou hast troops of friends, yet "we, 

Can boast no other friend but thee. 

With faith we claim thine aid divine, 

For thou art ours and we are thine. 

Thou art not deaf ; though far away, 

Thou hearest all, whatever we pray. 

Preserve us friend, dispel our fears, 

And let us live a hundred years. 

And when our earthly course we’ve run, 

And gained the region of the sun, 

Then let us live in ceaseless glee, 

Sweet nectar quaffing there with thee.” 

0. S. T., Vol. V., p. 139. 

Indrani — Tlie wife of Indra (called also Sdchi) is represented 
as an ever-blooming virgin, and whilst the dignity of the king of 
the gods passes from one to another, she remains the wife of each 
succeeding Devendra. Indrani, never a mother herself, had a son, 
Chitraputi^a, bora unto her of a cow, as a reward for the austerities 
which she practised in honour of Iswara, to the end that he might 
grant her a son. When Chitraputra was born from the cow, 
Indiini felt like a woman in travail, and her breasts became full, 
so that she could nurse the child. 

In the Rig Veda one speaker says ‘‘I have heard that among all 
these females Indrini is the most fortunate ; for her husband shall 
never at any future time die of old age.” The Aitareya Brahmana 
jkUudes to a wife of Indi*a, called Prdsaha. The Satap. Br. says 

Indriui is ludm’s beloved wife, and she has a head dress ol' all 
forms.” O. S. T., Vol. V., p. 82. 


Indras of the Manwantara--Each Manwantara has its owu 
Indra. The ludra of the second Manwantam was Vipaschii ; of 
the third, Susanti ; of the fourth Siva (also named Satakrata, as 
he obtained the honour by his performance of a hundred sacrifices,) 
of the fifth Vibha ; of the sixth, Manojava ; of the seventh, 
Purandara ; of the eighth, Bali ; of the ninth, Adbhuta ; of the 
tenth, SAnti ; of the eleventh, Vrisha ; of the twelfth, Rithudima ; 
of the thirteenth, Divaspati ; of the fourteenth, Suchi. 

Indra-dwipa — One of the nine portions of the Varsha of 
Bharata. 

Indradyumna — The king of Avanti, who erected the temple 
of Vishnu at Purushottama K^hetra, and set up the image of 
Jagganatha, made for him by Visvakarman. 

Indrajit — The bravest and most powerful of the sons of R^vana. 
His original name was Megha-nada, but was changed by Brahma 
to Indrajit, in commemoration of the latter having obtained a 
victory over ludra. He was skilled in magic, could render himself 
invisible, possessed enchanted weapons, described as a kind of rope, 
which when thrown at an enemy became transformed into a serpent, 
and retained him in its folds. By means of these magical weapons 
he pierced a great number of warriors and inflicted terrible 
wounds on all the leaders of Rdma’s army ; viz., Sugriva, Angada, 
Nila, Jamba vat, Nala, Tdra, Sarabha, Susheua, Panasa, Gandha- 
madana, Dwivida, Kesari, Sampati, Binata, Rishabha ; as well as 
on Rama and Lakshmdna, leaving them for dead. They were all 
restored by the exhalations issuing from the healing plants brought 
by Hanumdn from Kailasa. All this occurred after Hanumin had 
destroyed the great army of Rakshasas sent against him by Rivana, 
the latter being filled with dismay, ordered his son Aksha to go 
forth, and he was also slain. Then Rdvana filled with giief sent 
for his famous son Indrajit, and said go you and conquer this evil 
Monkey. Indrajit then ascended his chariot, drawn by four tigers, 
and went out at the head of a vast army to fight against the 
Monkey chief. The combat commenced, but Indrajit could not 
conquer until he bound Hanuraan in the irresistible noose of 
Brahma. Afterwards Indrajit performed three sacrifices to Agni, 
and confined Bdma and Lakshmina in his noose, and successfully 
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charged the array of Monkeys. He was ultiraately killed by 
Lakshmaua, with an arrow given to him by Iiidra at the hermitage 
of Agasfya. 

Indra-kila— A mountain of the Vishnu Purajia but not identified. 

Indra-loka'— Amar^vati, the heaven of Indra and Kshatriyas, 
called also Swarga. It wa^^ built by Visvakarma, the architect of 
the gods, a son of Brahma. It is described as eight hundred miles 
in circumference, and forty miles high. Its pillars are composed 
of diamonds ; all its thrones, bed^, etc., of pure gold, as also its 
palaces. It is surrounded by beauteous gardens and pleasure 
grounds, interspersed with jiools, fomitaii^s, etc., while music, 
dancing, and every sort of festivity entertain the celestial 
inhabitants. The audience chamber is so large that it accom- 
modates all tlie three hundred and thirty millions of celestials, 
together with the forty-eight thousand Bi^hi^, and the multitude 
of attendants. 

Indrapramita — A pupil ol‘ I^aila and teacher of a Sanhita of 
the Rig Veda. Iiidrapraniita imparted his Sanhita to his sou 
Mandakeya, and it thence descended through successive generations 
as well as disciples. 

Indra-prastha— “Tlie city of the Pandavas situated between 
Delhi and the Kutub. The pilgrim who wends his 'way from the 
modern city of Delhi to pay a visit to the strauge relics of tlie 
ancient wwld which surround the mysterious Kutub, will find on 
either side of his road a number of desolate heaps, the debris of 
thousands of years, the remains of successive Capitals which date 
back to tlie very dawn of history ; and local tradition still points to 
these sepulchres of departed ages as the sole remains of the Raj of 
the sons of Piiudu, and their once famous city of Indra-prastha.”* 
The Mahdbh^rata contaius a poetical description of the flourishing 
state of the kingdom under the rule of Rija Yudliishthira. When 
he resolved on retiring from the w^orld ho gave the Raj of 
Hastin^ur to Parikshit the son of Abhimanyu, and the Raj of 
Indra-prastha to Yuyutsa, the only surviving son of Mahdr&ja 
Dritar&shtra. 

“ Wheeler. 
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Indrasavarni— The Manu of the fourteeuth Mauwautara, 
according to the Bhdgavata. 

Indriyatma — “ One with the souse*' a name of Vislinn, who 
is described by five ap])ellaiion.s. 

1. BliutiUma, One with created things. 

2- Pradhanataui, One with crude nature. 

3. Indriyatma, One with the senses. 

4, Paramaima, Supreme spirit. 

6. Atraa, Soul, living ^oiil animating nature and existing 
befoie it, 

Indumati Devi — The datighter of the Raja of Vidaibha and 
wife of Aja. [Sec Aja ] 

Iravat — A son of Arjnua by the «erpcnt nymph Ulupi. 

Iravati — The wife of the Rudra Bhava accoiding to the 
Bh^gavata, 

Isana — One of the eight Rudias of the Vishnu Purana whose 
statue was the air. 

Isa — A name of a month occurring in tlie Vedas, and belonging 
to a system now obsolete. It is one of the months according to the 
Vishnu Purana in which the sun is in his southern declination. 

Iswara — Brahma in the neuter form is abstract supreme spirit : 
and Iswara is the Deity in his active nature, he who is able to do, 
or leave undone, or to do anything in any other manner than that 
in which it is done. Iswara is that “which knows all things as if 
they were present. Mahat is also called Iswara from its exercising 
supremacy over all things. In Southern India Iswai'a is identical 
w^ith Siva. All who profess the Siva mata (the religion of Siva) 
regard Iswara as the highest god in whoso honour they have 
everywhere built pagodas, and celebrate many festivals. Iswara 
is also the name of one of the Rudras in the VAyu list. 

Itihasa — Historical tradition taught by VyAsa. It is usually 
supposed that by the Itihasa the MahabhArata is meant. 

Ivilaka — One of the Andhra kings, the son of Lambddara. 
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Jftbftlft — The mother of Satyakama, who could not tell her son 
who was his father and to what gotra he belonged ; the son had 
consequently the utmost difficulty in obtaining permission to 
become a Brahma chdrin. See Satyakama. 

Jabalas —Students of a branch of the Vajasaneyi, or white 
Yajush. 

Jaggannatha’"^ — This is perhaps the most famous form of 
Krishna. The image has no legs, and only stumps of arras. The 
head and legs are very large. At the festivals, the Brahmans 
adorn him with silver or golden hands. 

Krishna having been accidentally killed by Jara, a hunter, he 
left the body to rot under a tree. Some pious persons, however, 
collected the bones of Krishna and placed them in a box. There 
they remained till King ludradyumna (a great ascetic) was 
directed by Vishnu to form the image of Jaggannatha, and put 
into its belly these bones of Krishna. Vi§vakarma (the architect 
of the gods) undertook to prepare it, on condition that he should 
be left undisturbed till its completion. The impatient king, 
however, after fifteen days, went to the spot ; on which Visvakarma 
desisted from his work, and left the god without hands or feet. 
The king was much disconcerted, but on praying to Brahmd, he 
promised to make the image famous in its present shape. Indra- 
dyumna then invited all the gods to be present at the setting up of 
this image. Brahma himself acted as high priest, and gave eyes 
and a soul to the god, which completely established the fame of 
Jaggann&tha. This image is said to lie in a pool, near the famous 
temple at Juggannitha-kshetra (£. e. Jagganath’s field), near the 
town of Puri in Orissa, commonly called by the English, Jugger- 
nath’s Pagoda. 


Vulg. “ Juggtrnaih'' “ The Lord of ihe World.’ 
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There are many other temples to Jaggaunatha in Bengal and 
other parts of India, besides that in Orissa, built by rich men as 
works of merit, and endowed with lands, villages, and money, at 
which the worship of the god *is performed every morning and 
evening. 

There are two great annual festivals in honour of the god, viz., 
the Suin-yatra in the month Jyaistha (May, June) and the Rath- 
yathra in the following month Asarha. These are everywhere 
most numerously attended ; but especially those celebrated at the 
great temple at Puri. Thither pilgrims from the remotest corners 
of India flock to pay their adoration at the hallowed shrine. 
Between two and three thousand persons, it is computed, used to 
lose their lives on the annual pilgrimages to this temple, and not 
less than 200,000 worshippers were present at the festivals, from 
which the Brahmans draw an immense revenue. Since the with- 
drawment of the large annual grant, however, which the British 
Government of India, till very recently, made to the Orissa Temple, 
the numbers attending these festivals have very greatly diminished. 
All the land within twenty miles round the “ Pagoda” is considered 
holy ; but the most sacred spot is an area of about six hundred 
and fifty feet square, which contains fifty temples, the most 
conspicuous of which is a lofty tower, about one hundred and 
eighty-four feet in height, and about twenty-eight feet square 
inside, in which the idol, with his brother Bala-Rima, and his sister 
Subhadra, is lodged. Adjoining are two pyramid! cal buildings. 
In one, about forty square, the idol is worshipped, and in the 
other, the food prepared for the pilgrims is distributed. These 
buildings were erected in a. d. 1198. The walls are covered with 
statues, many of which are in highly indecent postures. The 
grand entrance is on the eastern side, and close to the outer wall 
stands an elegant stone column, thirty-five feet in height, the 
shaft of which is formed of a single block of basalt, presenting 
sixteen sides. The pedestal is richly ornamented. The column 
is suiTOunded by a finely sculptured statue of Hanuman, the 
monkey chief of the Ramdyana. The establishment of priests and 
others belonging to the temple has been stated to consist of three 
thousand nine hundred families, for whom the daily provision ifc 
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enormous. Tho holy food is presented to the idol three times a 
day. His meal lasts about an hour, during which time the dancing 
girls, the Devadasi, belonging to the temple, exhibit their profes- 
sional skill in an adjoining building. “ At the Suan-yatra (or 
bathing festival) the god is bathed by pouring water on his head 
during Hie reading of ineaiitatious. At the Rath-yati'd (or car 
festival) the carriage, containing the three images (which has 
sixteen wheels and two wooden hoisc'j) is drawn by the devotees, 
by means of a hawser, for some distance. On this occasion many 
cast themselves beneath the ponderous wheels and arc crushed to 
death.’^ — Small, TL S, Z., p. 1J7. 

JahnU — The son of Suhotra. This prince whilst performing a 
sacrifice, saw the whole of the place overflowed by the waters of 
the Ganges ; being highly offended at this intrusion, he united tho 
spirit of sacrifice with himself by the power of his devotion, and 
drauk up the river. The gods and sages upon this came to him 
and appeased his indignation, and re-obtained Gauga from him in 
the capacity of his daughter. 

It chanced that Jahnn, great and good 
Engaged witli holy ofleiiiigs stood. 

Tho river spread her 'W’av(‘'^ around 
Flooding his sacrificial giound. 

The saint in anger marked her pride, 

And at one draught her stream he diied. 

Then god and sage and bard afraid, 

To noble high-souled Jahnu prayed. 

Aud begged that he would kindly deem 
llis own dear child that holy si ream. 

Moved by their suit, lie soothed their fear<, 

And loosed her waters from his ears. 

Hence Gangk through the world is styled 
Both Jahnavi aud Jahnu's child.”— Griffiths, 

Jahnu is also the name of a son of Kuru. V. P. 

Jahnavi — A name of Gangd as the daughter of Jalimn as 
related above. 
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Jainuni — A pupil of Vydsa, and teacher of the Sanaa Veda. 
Also the name of a celebrated author in the South of India, who 
lived about the thirteenth century. He wrote a free translation 
from the Sanskrit of the Aswamedhika Parva of the Mahfibhirata, 
detailing the horse sacrifice. This work is acknowledged by all 
sects to be the finest specimen of Caiiarese poetry in existence. 
‘ He has read Jaimini’ is a proverbial saying, equivalent to * he is 
an accomplished man.’ 

Jainas — The Jainas were a very numerous aud important'^sect 
in the eighth aud ninth centuiies of the Christian era. The founder 
of the system was Rishaba-deva, a Hindu, but the system itself 
was an ofif-shoot or after-growth of Buddhism with which it has 
many loading doctrines in common, but is distinguished from it by 
its recognition of a divine personal Ruler of all, and by its political 
leaning towards Brahmanism. The Jainas have left many 
monuments of their skill and power in the fine temples built in 
different parts of the Deccan, as well ob in the provinces of Mewar 
and Marwar, which have been designated the cradle of their 
system. The literature of the Jainas is very extensive, including, 
besides Puranas of their own, various woiks in grammar, astronomy, 
mathematical science, medicine, &c. They were the first who 
reduced the Canarese language to writing, and cultivated it to a 
high degree of perfection. The best Epic poem in the Tamil 
language, the Chintaraani, is the work of a Jaina. 

“ The leading tenets of the Jainas and those which chiefly 
distinguish them from the rest of the Hindus, are, first, the denial 
of the divine origin and infallible authority of the Vedas ; secondly, 
the reverence of certain holy mortals, now termed Tirthankara, or 
saints, who acquired by practices of self-denial and mortification a 
station superior to that of the gods ; and thirdly, extreme and even 
ludicrous tenderness for animal life. 

“ The Jainas are still found m most of the provinces of Upper 
Hindustan ; in the cities along the Ganges, in Calcutta, but more 
especially to the westward. They are also numerous ’^in Guzerat, 
in the upper part of the Malabar Coast, and are scattered 
throughout the Peninsula. They still form a large and importan 
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divi.'^ion of tlio populttlioo of ludia. Tho name of the Hcct moans a 
follower of eliiiu, the latter heiug one of the denorainatious of their 
deified saints ; aix^ a.-- anolluT name of these saints is Arhat, the 
Jainas are also called Arhiitlas. — Wilson, 

Tho following account of Juinibiii was written in Tamil by Munshi, Sastram 
Aiyai.* “ TJic Jaina» voriiy belitve tliat llicir Myalom alone w'as the primeval 
system of tht woild , that all otiiei '>\^tems’^^erc dciivetl fnan it ; that some 
of the lcfirn<‘d prop hwi a ot iluii stem, by the f.inlt of the time in which 
they lived, formid vai loiih other s+cms ; th.it Mdksha [blibs] can be obtained 
in this systinn and in no i>ther ; tli.it this alone is the true system ; and that 
all other systoius believe lal' ht^od t«i }>e linth. 

Tho Juinan po.'^itivfly .iffirnithit the world exists from all eternity, and 
that it will exist foi ev« i, wilhoeb being destroyed, and that ib was not created 
by God, or by any o^ber pei -.on Tlit*y moreover .itfii in tbat this world is 
divided into three p-ot , u o'm ly, il.e l<»\\er w'ovhl, the middle world, and the 
upper world; anl tlut b. lo'v tin, woild, there i.s a wan Id called Adhogati 
[abyss, the nethenn ‘.st Inll j, .a'«Ov^ which thi re are '^e^en infernal W’orlds ; 
and above those .<zun ire ti n Pivanalokas, purifying vvoi ids [I'urgatories], 
above which is tbi •< v < ild < f t ilb , above tliif. ag.iin is the Jotiloka, world of 
light [starry w’fn’d^ , tbit in tbir. oor woild ib e.n'th there aic two W’orlds 
included, iiaiiKlj, the vvoild of demon.'^ [devils], and the 

Vidyadhaicdukfit V'.oibl t>i duingods; and again .ab )ve these .ire sixteen 
different kiiub o<^ .wmbbof the gods, ov(t which is the Ahamin- 

draloka, world of Iiidi : and ab,i\t that ag.iiii is the klokoluiloka, world of 
bliss; where (Ivvellh 1 he L<ird ot .J] thiM woilds, the Supreme Being, called 
the Anadi'Cbitla-par i-Ui' oliti [Idu-nal-iutellectual'heavenly'dwcller.’J 

“They believe th.'f il. i nth i>. sixteen cords high, .ind sev’^en cords broad ; 
but this muabureiaeiit b mb vvitbin th(' comprehension of men ; it is known 
only to the wise. The sets and idands that aio situated on the earth cannot 
be perceived and cstmiaicd by man’s underrtaudiiig. They affirm that in the 
midst of the earth is ihc iri .it mountain Mem, and that to the South of it io 
situated the Bbnial i legion, and lo the North the Airavata region, and to tho 
East and West is tlu Videha n > ii. They aKo affirm that on both sides of 
Mount Mcru are situatr’d the three kinds of Bhogabhiimi, fruitful, or 
felicitous region-, ; .ind that the n.itivch of these regions attain to great age 
and size ; that they cannot interLhange places ; and that while it is day iu 
one of the lauds, ib i night in tbt other The people of Yideha also attain to 
great age and stature. 

" The Jainas eourtder Arugan to be their principal god, and worship him. 


* F^om the Olnnlkmani. By the Kev. H, Bower, Madras. 186^5, 
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The populai name of thn god ib Jman ind fiom this the appelUtiou Jainas 
ladeiived. To this god one thousind and eight sicicd nimtsaie ascxibed 
His gieatncsM is such that the thuc uoilds -n u^hip aid idore him His 
knowledge is so gieat tliat it ex.t<nls him ill uu >u^ly t) ill things sentioiit 
and unsentuut, to things th «t hivt bctui ic ivtd lud tli t \m 11 ht conctived, 
to worldb and to uoil llc-s spi ts JI is j \(.ilul t> luij il th< knowledge 
of hihdoctnnts sinmltiiKOud V 1) illkii ^ ollnin b iii^ m tin u iespc< tive 
langtuge, without the ail of iniiid w H i I I3 1 1 Mi Ik di ( f pure 
grace, and not ti 10 any « Ifish nutn li d i >t j ^ the powei 
[ict] of creating aiijtlung, 01 1 ] * ■* lutmn If 1 not subject 

to bulb 01 d< ith lie luiiut sts it ^^11 t, in I 1 ul mcicjjto all 
sentient btiiiw, lit 1 oi mlimtt wi h t in uiti inttlli tuci, of infinite 
powei, and of mfiiii t lb ^ Tt is ht th t n tl c be inning, with \ view of 
cxusiiighappiiK ^st ) ill living bung mil In wii thi t\v t h < | tiuRv li Vidas 
He is the posse ssu ot tlu tuple ui il ub \ H 1 with li b fUiunj" inel 
without end hJt is tli })osbes n t th tin w li iK t 'justioe He is 
lepresciiUd With foiu hjlj fi e nil ‘•i it 1 m +lie shuh oi the abhdka 
titc He his tor akeii the one humli 1 in I 1 it^ cif,Ul aetions of life He 
hxj deel ued tint the l-edi, th( A\ >1 id, Iiix ^ u) , ti n uul\iitiK in, 
like himselt, imx>tiishibh and titinil elj <1 

The god Aiugan h is dechu d tint th re 1 n c th 1 ^ 1 bt -,irh s himself , 
that all who woi'^hi}) and leti it him will 1 t ini 1 h iinl thit ih se who do 
not vxoiship him vmII in t ebtain 1 li ili I ill hvi being < will enioy the 
fnuts of their gfod n evil aetions tbit jiei n<]( jonee of evil, souls entoi 
hell, and by piepondeiaiiee of giod tlnj cntei the woilelof the gudh , but 
when good anel evil an equally bilint d Ui 3 u( liorn is huinin beings, 
when evil alum cMsts, thty ait bnii is 111 iti nil mmals, ind when both 
good and evil aie destio^ed, then they ait libeiutd Since Aiiigan has 
declared these things, the Jams fiinil^ lieln vt them to b ti lu doctimes, and 
since all otliei 1-3 stems have le n mteime diately mtiodiKcd by ceitaiu 
poisons, the} positively iffiini them ill to be liLe S3 terns 

As Time is eoiisultic I ti be ticiiial, it ib indestiuetible m itb nature, and 
i') divided into two soits, viz , tht Utsiipiiu and Iht Ava&aipmi tune. The 
Avasarpini time has six; stiges, viz, good good timt , good time, good bad 
time, bad good time, bid time, and bid bid time In like manner the 
Utsarpini time has bix stages, only thitit begins at the bottom of the list 
with bad bad time and goes biekwirds In the Utsarpini time, beginning 
from bad bad time, the age and statin ( ef men inciease, as that of the waxing 
moon But in the Avasarpini time, beginning from the good good time, the 
age and statute of men decrease, as that of the waxing moon The mciease 
and decrease of stature is up to six thousand Vile [bows], and down to a 
cubit The increase and dciroi*'i of age will be fioin thiee pallam*! 




»]]<i that in the time of Paraswanatha, the 20th Tirthankara, Mahouaedanism 
WM eatahlished. They also say that there are three hundred and thirty-six 
false systems of religion. 

** They moreover affirm that during the period of the 20th Tuthankara, by 
the fault of the time, Yagam, animal sacrifice, was first introduced by an 
Asura named Mahakalcsuian ; and aftei the intioduction of these Yagams, 
temples were built foi Siva and Vi&hnu 

** Moreover, as it is declared in the Jama Vedas that all the gods worshipped 
by the various Hindu Sects, namely, Siva, Biahma, Vishnu, Ganapati, 
Subramaniyan, and others, \\cre devoted adheients of the abovementioned 
Tiithankaias, the Jain as Iheiefoie do uoiconsiJei them as unworthy of their 
worship; but as they are servants of Aiugan, they consider them to be 
deities of their system, and accoidmgly peihnm certain pujas in honour of 
them, and worship them also. 

** As Jaina temides and idols aie to bo seen in all villages and countries, 
and in some places even uudcigiound, it is evident that the Jama system, 
as declared in theii Vedas, was the pihnev il system of the Hindus. As 
moreover, when the Jaiua Vedas aie carefully examined, theie will be found 
in them many things calculited to benefit mankind , and since Jaina idols 
are to be found in all countries , and as the deities worslnpped by otheis aie 
believed to be devotees of Arugan , and as all tlie piecopts of Arugan point 
nnly to what is good to all sentient beings , and by the gieat doctrine that 
no sentient being whatever, even a tiee, should be destroyed; and as 
there are many things m the system beyond the reach of man’s understanding, 
and which can by no means whatever be comprehended ; and as it is evident 
from their Vedas as well as from experience, that all other systems originated 
among themselves through the fault of the time, from misunderstanding, and 
from a variety of other causes , it is evident that this system was the 
primeval one, 

**The Jainas are divided into two partie®, the Swetambaras, and 
Digambaras« Though both parties have the same Veda, they disagree in a 
few things. The Swetambaras have many internal divisions, and the 
Bigambaras also appear to have a few internal divisions. 

** The Jainas are prevalent in the North. Their tenets and observances are 
the following ; They believe tbat not to kill any sentient being is the greatest 
idrtue ; not to tell lies, not to steal other men’s goods, not to covet other 
iMi’s wives, and to desire moderately such things as money, grain, hoime, 
land, vehicle, clothing, &c ; those four ordinances they oonirider of 
ifiStfioHmee with the injunction not to kilL 

I* "t* 

j f*il4jeeovw, not to eat at night, and to drink water strained, are held to be 
^ Ai^d not to drink toddy, or honey, or arrack, are edao believed 
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to be importaD^t injunctions. They are also forbidden to eat figs, the fsmi 
the banian, the peepul, the koli and the jujube, as well as the snake^vegetahle, 
the calabash, gunjah (bhimg), opium, onions, assafsetida, garlic, rsdiahi 
mushroom, &c. Such articles, and others which have much seed in them, 
they wUl not so much as think of eating even in an emergency where death 
is imminent on such abstinence ; and any kind of fiesh meat they will not 
even inadvertently touch with the hand. 

** These and similar observances are enjoined on those who live in the 
domestic state; and if we wcie to write largely upon them many books 
would be required ; we shall, therefore, abridge what we have to say. They 
have in fact twelve thousand injunctions to observe. But regarding those 
who live in the ascetic state, as much time will be required both to write and 
to read, we have not ventured to desciibe them. However, it is necessary to 
know that they firmly believe that there is no final liberation [bliss] in the 
domestic, but only in the ascetic state ; nor is liberation to be attained by 
females, irrational animals, or Sudras, nor by celestial, nor infernal beings ; 
and they moreover hazard the assertion that duiing the fifth and sixth 
stages of time there is no liberation for any one ; and they show that Time 
alone is the cause of this evil. They also affirm that there are always three 
less nine krorcs of Munis [ascetics] on earth. 

“ The «Tainas hold that the function [act, w ork] of the Divine Being is tO 
exercise love and mercy to a^l living beings, and reveal to them the Vedas, in 
order that they may walk according to the piecepts enjoined in them ; and 
that the function [act, work] of all living beings is either to do good or evil, 
and have fruition of tlieii deeds ; and that the attainment of heaven or hell 
is also their own act, and that it is in their own power to renounce sin, and 
to obtain meiit. This they consider to be true doctrine.” 

According to Mr. Max Muller the Nirwana of the Buddhists 
absolute and total annihilation ; but the Jainas certainly do not 
attach any such meaning to the term ; it is with them a mom 
defined state of existence than the Moksha of the Hindus* Tho 
Jainas not only afiirm that there is sueli a state, but they definO 
the size of the emancipated souls, the place where they live, theit 
tangible qualities, the duration of their existence, the distanoe at 
which they ai’e from one another, their parts, natures and numbers* 
Those who attain to this nirwuua, this extinction of action, this fimd 
liberation, do not return to a wordly state, and there is no interrup-^ 
tion to their bliss. They have perfect vision and knowledge, and dp 
not depend on woiks. (Rev, J. Stevenson. The Kalpa Sutra*) 
As noticed in the extract ^iven above from Munshi Sftstra!»,the 
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Jainas are divided into two principal divisions, Digambaras and 
Svvetambaras. The former word means ‘sky-clad,’ or naked, but 
in the present day, ascetics of this division wear coloured garments, 
and confine the disuse of clothes to the period of their meals. 
Swetambara means ‘ one who wears white garments f but the 
points of difference between these two divisions are fax from beinj? 
restricted to that of diess : it is said to comprehend a list of seven 
hundi’ed topics, of which eighty-foui aie considered to be of 
paramount importance. Amongst the latter are mentioned the 
practice of the Swetambaras to decorate the images of their saints 
with eaiTings, necklaces, armlets, and tiaias of gold and jewels ; 
whereas tbe Digambaias leave their images without ornamentb. 
Again, tbe Swetambaras asseit that theie are twelve heavens and 
sixty-four Indras ; whereas the Digamiiaras maintain that theie 
are sixteen heavens and one hundred Indias. In the south of 
India, the Jainas are divided into two castes ; in Upper Hindustan, 
they are all of one caste. It is lemaikable, liow^ever, that amongst 
themselves they recognise a number of families between which no 
intermarriage can take place, and that they rcvsemblo, in this respect 
also, the ancient Bralimamcal Hindus, who established similar 
restrictions in their lehgious codes. 

As regards the pantheon of the Jaiiia creed, it is still more 
fantastical than that oi the Biahmanical sects, whence it is 
bori'owed to a great extent, but without any of the poetical and 
philosophical infereht which inheres in the gods of the Vedic time. 
The highest rank amongst their numberless hosts of divine beings — 
divided by them into four classes, with vaiious sub-divisions— they 
assign to the deified saints, wdiich they call Jiua, or Arhat, or 
Tirthankara, besides a variety of other generic names. The Jainas 
enumeiate twenty-four lirthankaras of their past age, twenty-four 
of the present, and twenty-four of the age to come ; and they 
Invest these holy personages with thirty-six superhuman attributes 
of the most extravagant character. Notwithstanding the sameness 
of these attributes, they distinguish the twenty-four Jainas of the 
preseot age from each other in colour, stature, and longevity, 
Two » of them are red, two w^hite, two blue, two black ; the rest 
eire a golden hue, or a yellowish brown. The other two 
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peculiarities are regulated by them with equal precisiou, and 
according to a system of decrement, from Eishabha, the first Jina, 
who was five hundred poles in stature, and lived 8,400,000 great 
years, down to Mahavira, the 24th, who had degenerated to the 
siise of a man, and was no more than forty years on earth ; the age 
of his predecessor, Purswanatha, not exceeding one hundred years. 
The present worship is almost restricted to the two last Tirthankaras ; 
and as the stature and years of these personages have a reasonable 
possibility, H. T. Colebrookc inferred that they alone are to be 
considered as historical perbonages. A s, moreover, amongst the 
disciples of Maliiivira there is one, Tndrabhiiti, who is called 
Gautama, and as Gautama is also a name of the founder of the 
Buddha faith, the same distinguished scholar concluded that, if 
the identity between these names could be assumed, it would lead 
to the further surmise that both these sect-'! are branches of the 
same stock. But against this view, which would assign to the 
Jaina religion an antiquity oven higher than 543 before Christ — 
the date which is commonly ascribed to the apotheosis of Gautama 
Buddha — several reasons arc alleged by Professor Wilson. As to 
the real date, liowcvei*, of the origin of the Jaina faith, as the 
same scholar ju 4ly observes, it is immersed in the same obscurity 
which invests all remote history amongst the Hindus. We can 
only infer from the existing Jaina literature, and from the doctrines 
it inculcates, that it came lalcr iuto existence than Buddhism. 

Jaitra — The name of the chariot of Krishna. 

Jajali — A pupil of Patliya, and leaclier of the Atharva Veda. 

Jaleyu — One of the ten sons of liaiidraswa, a descendant of Puru. 

Jamadagni — One of the seven Rishis, or great sages of the 
seventh Mauwantara, the present period, 

Jamadagni — The sou of Richika, was a pious sage, who by the 
fervour of his devotions, whilst engaged iu holy study, obtained 
entire possession of the Vedas. Having gone to king Prasenajit, 
he demanded in marriage his daughter Renuka, and the king gave 
her unto him. The descendant of Bhrigu conducted the princess 
to his hermitage, and dwelt with her there, and she was contented 
to partake iu his ascetic life. They had four sons, and then a 
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£ffh, wI»o was Jamadagnya, (Rama) the last but not the least of 
the brethren. Once when her sons were all absent, to gather the 
fruits on which they fed, Renuka, who was exact in the discharge 
of all her duties, went forth to bathe. On her way to the stream 
she beheld Chitraratha, the prince of Mrittik^vati, with a garland 
of lotuses on his neck, sporting with his queen in the water, and 
she felt envious of their felicity. Defiled by unworthy thoughts, 
wetted but not purified by the stream, she returned disquieted to 
the hej’mitage, and her hu'^band perceived her agitation. Beholding 
her fallen from pcrfeciion, and shorn of the lustre of her sanctity, 
Jamadagui reproved her, and was exceeding wrath. Upon this 
there came her sons from the wood, first the eldest, Rumanwat, 
then Susliena, then Vasu, and then Viswavasu ; and ca(*h, as he 
entered, was successively commanded ])y his father to put his 
mother to death ; but amazed, and influenced by natural afTection, 
none of them made any reply ; therefore Jamadagni was angry, 
and cursed them, and they became as idiots, and lost all 
understanding, and were like unto beasts or birds. Lastly, Rama 
returned to the hermitage, when the mighty and holy Jamadagui 
said unto him, ‘Kill thy mother, who has sinned ; and do it, son, 
without repining.’ B^ma accordingly took up his axe, and struck 
off his mother’s head ; whereupon the wrath of tlie illustrious and 
mighty Jamadagui was assuaged, and he was pleased with liis son, 
and said, ‘ Since thou hast obeyed my commands, and done what 
was hard to bo performed, demand from mo wliatever blessings 
thou wilt, and thy desires shall be all fulfilled.’ Then lidma 
begged of his father these boons ; the restoration of his mother to 
life, with forgetfulness of her having been slain, and punfication 
from all defilement ; the return of his brothers to tlioir natural 
condition ; and, for himself, invincibility in single combat, and 
length of days ; and all these did his father bestow. 

“ It happened on one occasion, that, during the absence of the 
Eishrs sons, the mighty monarch Karttavirya, the sovereign of 
the Haihaya tribe, endowed by the favour of Dattatreya with a 
thousand arms, and a golden chariot that went wheresoever he 
willed it to go, came to the hermitage of Jamadagni, where the 
wife of the sage I'eceived him with all proper respect. The king, 
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inflated with the pride of valour, made no i*eturn to her hospitality, 
but carried off with him by violeuce the calf of the milch cow of 
the sacred oblation, and ca««t down the tall trees surrounding the 
hermitage. When Rama returned, his fathcn* told him what had 
chanced, and he saw the cow in affliction, and he was fllled with 
wrath. Taking up his splendid bow, Blnirgava, the slayer of 
hostile heroes, ho assailed Karttavirja, who had now become subject 
to the power of death, and overthrew him in battle. With sharp 
arrows R^ma cut off his thousand arms, and the king perished, 
The sous of Karttavirya, to revenge his death, attacked the 
hermitage of Jainadagni, when Baina was away, and slew the 
pious and unresisting sago, who called repeatedly, but fruitlessly, 
upon his valiant son. They then de])arted ; and when Rama 
returned, bearing fuel fioni the thickets, lie found bis father 
lifeless. V.r. See llama. 

Jaiubavat — The king of the bears, that killed the lion that slew 
Prasena, the possessor of the Syamantaka gem. The lion had the 
jewel in his mouth when he was killed by «Jambavat, who carrying 
off the gem retired into las cave, and gave it to his son Sukumiira 
to play with. The murder of Prasena having been ascribed to 
Krishna, he determined to recover the gem, and having found the 
cavern of Jambavat, lie saw the brilliant jewel in the hands of the 
nurse, who called loudly for help. Hearing her cries Jambavat 
came into the cave, and a conflict ensued between him and Krishna 
which lasted twenty-one days. At last Jambavat was vanquished 
and acknowledged the divinity of Krishna, who then alleviated 
the bodily pain the bear suffered from the fight. Jambavat 
prostrated himself and offered his daughter Jamba vati along with 
the Syamantaka jewel. J'Ambavat was one of the generals in 
Rama’s army at the siege of Lanka. He was severely wounded by 
the magical weapons of Indrajit ; but was still conscious, and made 
known to Hanumin the existence of the four medicinal herbs, that 
grew at Kail^sa on the Himalaya mountains, and by virtue of 
which all the dead and wounded might be restored. Hanumdn at 
once flew to the spot, and brought the mountain peak and all 
its contents back with him to the camp, and Jambavat, with ilio 
other chiefs were soon made well. 
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Jamabvati — One of the wives of Krishna obtained as related 
in the preceding article. 

Jambu — The name of the rose-apple tree on Mount Gaudha- 
in^dana, the southern buttress of Mount Meru. From the Jambu- 
trec the insular continent, Jambu-dwipa derives its appellation, 
The apples are said to be as large as elephants. V. P. 

Janibu-dwipa — The centre of the seven great insular conti- 
nents, which, with the sc\en seas aie su])poscd to form alternate 
concentric circle''. In the centre of Jambu-dwipa is the golden 
inounlfiin Meru. 

Jambumali — The son of the Commandcr-in-Chief of the 
Bdkshasas, who was sent by Ra^ana against Ilanumdn witli orders 
not to return until he had slain the blood-thii sly monkey. But 
Hanum^n took up a large tree and hurled it at the head of his 
enemy ; afterwards he took up a pillar and threw it at Jambu-m^li, 
dashing him and his chariot to pieces. 

JuxubuHEda* — The soil in the banks of the liver Jambu, 
absorbing the Jambu juice, and being dried )>j gentle breezes 
becomes the gold termed Jainbundda, of which the ornaments of 
the Siddhas are fabricated. 

Jambu river— The apples of the Jambu tree are as large as 
elephants ; when they arc lottcn they hxll ujicu the crest of the 
mountain, and from their expressed juice is formed the Jambu- 
river, the waters of which are drunk by tlic inhabitants ; and in 
consequence of drinking of that stream they pass their days in 
content and health, being subject neither to perspiration, to foul 
odours, to decrepitude, nor organic decay. V. P. 

Jauaka — The Raja of Mithila (the modern Tirhoot) tho 
successor of Nimi, called Janaka from being born without a 
progenitor. Another Raja of Mithila of the same name, called also 
Siradharaja, is the more celebrated as the father of Sita, 

He received Viswamitra the sage with Rilma and Lakshmina, 
tsxd exhibited to them the great bow of Siva, informing them that 
his daughter Sita was promised to the R^ja who could bend the 
tiow. Eima then bent the bow in their presence «ud claimed his 
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reward. The liaja invited Dasaralha to the marriage, and 
proposed to marry liis two daughters to Bama and Lakshmdna ; 
and his two nieces to Bhdrata and Satrughiia. The sages approved 
of the marriages of tiic four damsels to the four sons of Dasaratha. 
The latter performed a great Sr^ddha to the ghosts of his deceased 
ancestors, and gave four lakhs of cows with their calves to the 
Brahmans, being a lakh for each son, and each cow was adorned 
with horns of pure gold. The marriage rites wore then performed 
with great pomp and overf)owcriiig splendour. (Ram^yana) 
Janaka was also the name of a king of Magadha, and seems to have 
been a general title of Mithila king<^. 

Janakpur— *A ruined city in the northern skirts of the Mithila 
district (Tirhiit) and supposed to indicate the site of a city founded 
by one of the princes of that name. 

Janadoka — The heaven of saints where Sanandana and other 
pure-minded sons of Brahma reside, situated twenty millions of 
leagues above Dhruva. During a pralaya or general conflagration 
of all things at the end of a Kalpa, Jana-loka is beyond the reach 
of the all-devouring flame ; and the saints who dwell in Mahar- 
loka, when the heat of the flames that destroy the world, is felt by 
them, repair to Jana-loka in thin subtile forms, destined to become 
re-embodied, in similar capacities as their former, when the world 
is renewed at the beginning of the succeeding Kalpa. V. P. 

Janamejaya — The king of Vaisali, whose father Sdmadatta 
celebrated ten times the sacriflcc of a hoi’se. Also a son of 
Puranjaya, a descendant of Ana. ParikKshit, the son of Kuru, had 
also a son named Janamejaya ; and another Parikshit, the son of 
Ahhimanyu, had a son named Janamejaya. 

Janarddana — The name of Vishnu as the one only God, 
derived from Jana ‘ men’ and Arddaua, worship, the object of 
adoration to mankind. 

Janasruti — A king mentioned in tlie Chhandogya-Upanishad, 
described as charitably-disposed, the giver of large gifts, and the 
preparer of much food ; who built houses everywhere that people 
from all sides might come and feast therein. 
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Jangalas — One of the aboriginal tribes, dwellers in thickets 
and jungles. Many of the aborigines 'were driven into the forests 
by the Aryan invaders. 

Jangams, or Lingayats — One of the forms in which the 
Linga worship appears, is that of the Lingayats, Liugawants, or 
Jangams, the essential characteristic of which is wearing the 
emblem on some part of the dress or person. The type is of a 
small size, made of copper or silver, and is commonly worn, 
suspended in a case, round the neck, or sometimes tied in the 
turban. In common with the Saivas generally, the Jangamas 
smear their foreheads witli Vihhufi (ashes), wear necklaces, and 
carry rosaries made of the Eudraksha seed. Tlie clerical members 
of the sect usually stain their garnieiits with red ochre. They are 
not numerous in upper India, and are rarely encountered except as 
mendicants, leading about a bull, tlie living type of Nandi, the bull 
of i^iva, decorated with housings of various colours and strings of 
kauri shells. The conductor carries a bell in hi^ liand, and, thus 
accompanied, goes about from place to place, subsisting upon alms. 
In the South of India the Lingayats are very numerous, and the 
officiating priests of the Saiva shrines arc commonly of this sect, 
when they bear the designations of Arddhya and l^anddram. The 
sect is also there known by the name of V'lra Saira, The restorer 
if not tho founder of this faith, was Basava wliose history is given 
in the Basava Purina, q. v. — H, H, Wilson, VoL /, p. 224 . 

JdilUUSb — A birth ; a state of existence ; nativity, one of the 
branches of the study included in the Brihat-Sanhita. 

JantU — The eldest of the hundred sons of Sdmaka. Also the 
name of a son of Sudan wan, 

Jaxa — An allegorical personage signifying ‘ old age’ ‘ decay’ — 
mentioned in the Vishnu Purina as tho name of the hunter by 
whom Krishna was slain. He mistook the foot of Krishna for 
part of a deer, and shooting his arrow lodged it in the side* He 
then said, ‘ Have pity on me ; I have done this unwittingly, 
iCrishna forgave him and sent him to heavon.in his own car. Jara 
also the name of the female fiend who united tho two parts of 
Jarasandha. 
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JsX8tdga,V$t — The southern portion or Avashthina of the 
planetary sphere or path of the sun and planets amongst the lunar 
asteri«<ms, 

Jaradgavi— A division of the lunar mansions, occurring in the 
Central or Vaibwanara Avasthana. 

Jarasandha — The son of Viihadratha, who was born in two 
part's and put together hy the female fiend Jara,. When he grew 
up ho became king of Magadha, and hearing that Krishna had 
killed hib son-in-law, he collected a large force and beseiged 
Mathura ; he was defeated, but lenewcd the attack eighteen times 
without success. When Yiulliishlhira was about to perform the 
Rajasuya, KinMina informed him that there was one Raja still to be 
conquered before he began the gieat sacrifice, and that was 
Jarasandha the Raja ot Magadha. Kribhna, Aijuua and Bhima 
then disguised themselves ns brahmans and journeyed to the city 
of Magadha, and Rhiina challenged Jaia^'andha to single combat ; 
the challenge was accepted and after a linrd contest the Rija was 
slain. The story is related at great length in the Mahibharata, 
but the details arc piiiely rajthical. 

J&rUitkstru — The Vyasa of the tw enty-seventli Dwapara. 

Jarudhi — One of the mountain lidges which project from the 
base of Mount Mciu, on the western side. 

Jataka— A birth ; a state of existence ; the title of one of the 
sacred books of the Buddhists, containing an account of Gautama 
Buddha in 550 difi'ercnt births, 

Jatas — One of the five groat divisions of the ITaihdya tribe. 

Jatayu — A son of Syeiu and Aruna, A semi-divine bird, the 
friend of Rama, who fought in defence of Sita. He heard her 
cries in the chariot of R^vaua, stopped the chariot and fought 
desperately with the formidable giant, but was mortally wounded 
and only lived to make known to Rama the fate of Sita. The 
funeral rites of the chief of vultures were carefully performed by 
BAma and Lakshmdua. 

Jibthara — ^A range of mountains running north and south, and 
connecting the two chains of Nishadha and Nila. 
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Jatbaragni — The name in a previous birth of the Muni 
Agastja. 

Jatharas — A tribe of aborigines inhabiting tlie mountain range 
termed Jathara. 

Jaughira* — An interesting and pictures(j[ue place of pilgrimage 
between Bhagulpur and Mongliir. In the middle of the river 
there is a romantic rock, with a temple surmounting it sacred to 
Siva ; while in the mainland, and close to the small town, there is 
another hill of the same kind, on which temples have been built, 
some of them of great antiquity. The place has long enjoyed the 
reputation of being the residence of holy devotees ; Mussalraan 
as well as Hindu. 

Javali — A renowned logician who at Chitra Kula eudeavouie<l ' 
to persuade BAma that it w’as his duty to accept the Raj when 
Bharata himself ofTcred it. R<ima legardetl his arguments a^ 
atheistical and wanting in respect for Jiis deceased father the 
Mah^iija. Java,li ultimately recants. Mr. Wheeler regards the 
incident as an interpolation to hiiug foiward Buddhism and 
Atheism for the sake of refuting them. 

Jaya — One of the kings of Mithila, the son of Gusriita. 

Jayadratha — A descendant of Anu and son of Viilianmanas. 
Also the name of a son of Viihalkarman, a descendant of Ilastin. 

Jayadhwaja—The king of Avanti; one of chief of the 
hundred sons of Karttavirya. 

Jayanta— 'A name applied to one of the Rudras, The Purauic 
writers apply to the Rudras diffeieut appellations of the common 
prototype, or synonyms of Rudra and Siva, selected at random 
from his thousand and eight name^. 

Jayantpura'-'A city founded by Nimi, near the Asrama of 
Gautama. 

Jayas — in the beginning of the Kalpa twelve gods, named 
Jayae, were* created by Bramha as his deputies and assistants in 
the creation. They, lost in meditation, neglected his commands ; 
m which ho sentenced them to be repeatedly born in each 
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Manwautara till the seventh. They were accordingly in the 
several succea&ive Munwantaras, Ajitas, Treshitas, Satyas, Haris^ 
Yaikunthas, Sadyas, and Adityas* 

Jayati-^The metre created from the western mouth of Bramha 
along with the Sama Veda, the collection of hymns termed 
Saptad^sa and the Aitai^tia saciihce. 

Jayasena — The son of Adina ; one of the descendants of 
Kuru, Sarvahhauma had a son also named Jayasena. 

Jhajhara — A daitya of gieat prowe‘?S the son of Hiranyaksha. 

Jillikas— one of the abongiual or Non- Aryan tribes mentioned 
in the V. P. 

Jimuta — A prince, son of Yyoman, a descendant of Jydmagha. 

Jiva— The ^ou\ ; “ Spirit cannot change ; intelligence has no 
knowledge ; the soul (jha) knowing things in cxce«^s is subject to 
illusion, and says ‘1 net, I see.* If spiiit fails into the error of 
supposing the indnjdual son), /ha, to be itself, as one might 
suppose a rope to be a ^nake, it becomes fuglitened ; but so soon 
as it percei\es I am not /rra, but the Supieme spiiit, (paidlman) 
it is released from all fear.” Alma Bodha, quoted in A* and M, /,, 
Vol /, p. 212. 

Jivata— -Man’s individual spiiit ; it is an error to attribute the 
spirit of life (or man’s individual ^jniit, jha^a,) to the Supreme 
Spiiit, just as it is an enor to take a post foi a man. When once 
the true nature of/vata has been recognised ji aia itself disappears.” 
Atma Bodka^ quoted in J, and M. I, p, 214. 

Jogi — See VogL 

Junmotroe — A sacred spot in the Himilaya mountains, near a 
junction of three streams. From the bed of the toi*rent the 
mountain rises at once to its height, apparently without any very 
extensive irregularities, and the steepness of the declivity at this 
point may in some degree be estimated, when it is understood that 
here, though at the foot of this upper region of the mountain, the 
very peaks are seen towering above as ready to overwhelm the 
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gazer with the snow from their summit, and, in fact, the avalanches 
from above fall into the channel of the river. The particular spot 
which obtains the^name of Jumnotree is very little below the place 
where the various small streams formed on the mountain brow, by 
the melting of many masses of snow, unite in one, and fall into a 
basin below. Balfour^ $ Cyclopadia of India. 

“ Wisdom,” the various epithets applied to it in the 
Yoga philosophy are that it “requires no exercise,” “without the 
practice of abstract contemplation “not to be taught,” “not 
capable of being enjoined” “internally diffused,” etc., “of all 
means knowledge alone is able to effect emancipation ; as without 
fire there can be no cooking, so without jwawa, science, there can be 
no final deliverance.” Atma Bodha^ A. and M, Vol. /, />. 210. 

Jrimbllika—** Yawning,” a form or manifestation of Brahma. 
V. 1\ 40. 

Jyamagha — A king, celebrated for his devotion to his wife. 
“ Of all the husbands submissive to their wives, who have been or 
who will be, the most eminent is the king Jyamagha, who was the 
husband of Saivy&, who was baiTen : but Jyamagha was so much 
afraid of her, that he did not take any other wife. On one occasion 
the king, after a desperate conflict with elephants and horse, 
defeated a powerful foe, who abandoning wife, children, kin, army, 
treasure, and dominion, fled. When the enemy was put to flight, 
Jyimagha beheld a lovely princess left alone, and exclaiming, 
“ Save me, father ! Save me, brother !” as her large eyes rolled 
wildly with affright. The king was struck by her beauty, and 
penetrated with affection for her, and said to himself, “ This is 
fortunate ; I have no children, and am the husband of a sterile 
bride ; this maiden has fallen into my hands to rear up posterity ; 
1 will espouse her ; but first I will take her in my car, and convey 
her to my palace, where I must request the concurrence of the 
ijueen in these nuptials.” Accordingly he took the princess into 
bm cbmot, and returned to his own capital. 

'When Jy&magha’s approach was announced, ^aivyd came to the 
palace gate, attended by the ministers, the courtiers, and the 
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citizens, to welcome the victorious monarch : but when she beheld 
the maiden standing on the left hand of the king, her lips swelled 
and slightly quivei'od with rebcuiment, and she said to Jyamagha, 

Who is this light-hearted damsel that is with you in the chariot ?** 
The king unprepared with a reply, made answer precipitatelyi 
through fear of his queen ; This is my daughter-in-law.” I have 
never had a son,” rejoined Saivya, “ and you have no other children. 
Of what son of yours then is this girl the wife ?” The king 
disconcerted by the jealousy and anger which the words of Saivyi 
displayed, made this reply to her in order to prevent further 
contention ; “ She is the young bride of the future son whom thou 
shalt bring forth,” Hearing this, Saivyi smiled gently, and said, 

So be it and the king entered into his great palace. V. P. 

Jyeshta^A lunar month corresponding to May. 

Jyeshta — The goddess of mi&fortune ; produced at the churning 
of the ocean according to the enumeration in the Uttara KhaJ^da 
of the Padma-Purana. — Also the name of a lunar mansion in 
Jaradgavi in the Central Avashtana. 

Jyotiratha — The name of a river mentioned in the Purinas, 
but not identified. 

Jyotisha — “ Astronomy an anga of the Vedas, or subsidiary 
portion of the Vedas. “New moon festivals, and full moon 
festivals, were integral elements in early Hindu worship, and each 
veda appears to have had a calendar, called jyotisha ; but whether 
aoy original copies of these calendars still exist, seems doubtful. 
They are iuteresting as being first steps in astronomy, although 
constructed solely with a view to the regulation of religious 
ceremonies. 

The Surya Siddhanta, one of the most important of Sanscrit 
works on Astronomy, has been attacked and defended and explained 
by competent European scholars.” 

“ M. Biot believed that the Hindus derived their system of 
nakshatras, or moon stations, from the Chinese ; and Professor 
Whitney shows that the Hindu nakshatra does not mean the same 
thing as the Chinese stew* Slew means a single star, whereas 
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nak^ihntra generally expresses a group of stars, or rather a certain 
portion of the starry heavens. * * * * The Arab manizil, 

and the “^igiis of the lunar zodiac, bear a marked resemblance to 
the Hindu nakshatras, being groups of stars marking out the 
ecliptic into twelve nearly equal divisions. Such a system, 
Professor Whitney observes, is as well suited as any that could be 
devised for a people seeking to define the daily stages of the moon’s 
revolution, without the aid of instruments. 

“ The path of the moon was in fact marked by twenty-seven 
Stations believed by Hindu observers to be equi-distant. But when 
a * now and more exact astronomy had been brought in from the 
West,’ the moon was i educed in Mgnificanco ‘to one of a class of 
planotniy bodies all whose movements were capable of being 
predicted, and their place® at any given time determined, and their 
conjunctions calculated by an elaborate system of rules* Then first 
the lesser planets were mentioned by Hindu a'-troiiomcrfe, and then 
first was au observation made by aid of the junction staffs, which 
yielded a trustwoithy date. That tins must have been not far 
fiom A* D. 500 Piufc's'ior Whitney consider^', proved. 

“ The results of tliis one grand eflPoit. never icpeated and iever 
rivalled, aie recoided with occasional slight and unexpli^ued 
modifications, by every succeeding author from century to ceutiWy* 
The date coincides with that of the Hindu Astronomer Aryabhata ; 
and Aryabhata we understand, ‘ availed himself largely of thfe 
progress which the Greeks (especially Hipparchus) had made 
Rstionomy ; and ‘ not only improved upon their new theories and 
inventions, but added also the results of his own independent 
investigations.* 

“ The beginning of the sixth century stands out, therefore, as 
important era in the history of astronomy in India ; and every 
fragment of intelligence conceining Aryabhata and his works 
becomes invested with peculiar importance. (See Appendix, Art. 
Ary^bliata). His idea of the roundness of the earth is thus 
expressed 

* The lerrttBtriaa globe, a compound of earth, Water, fire and air, enttreljr 
tmaMu enoernsraseed by a girdle {tht mator) stands in the air, in theeentra 
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of thoitellar sphere. Like as a ball formed by the blossoms of the muelee 
kedamba is on every side beset with flowerets, so is the earth-globe with «l| 
creatures, terrestrial and aquatic.' 

“ And this globe he believed to have a daily revolution^ 

* Aryabhata’ says Dr. Kern, ‘ for aught we know was the first, and 
remained almost the sole astronomer among his countrymen, who 
affirmed the daily revolution of the earth on its own axis*’ He 
gives the following quotation from one of Aryabhata’s works • 

‘ As a person in a vessel while moving forward, sees an immovable object 
moving backwards ; in the same manner do the stars, however immovable, 
seem to move daily * 

Thus showing it is the earth not the ftars which move ; — 

* 

“ On another occasion Aryabhata says, * the sphere of the stars 
is stationary ; and the earth, making a revolution, produces the 
daily rising and setting of ‘^tars and planets.’ 

Mr. Colebrooke states that ‘ Aryabhata affirmed the diurnal 
revolution of the earth on it's axis that he accounted for it by a 
wind or current of serial fluid, the extent of which, according to 
the 01 bit assigned to it by him, corrc«.ponds to au elevation of little 
more than a hundred miles from the suiface of the earth ; that he 
posse&« 5 cd the true theory of lunar and solai* eclipses and disregarded 
the imaginaiy dark planets of the mythologists and astrologers, ~ 
affirming the moon and primary planets (and even the stars) to be 
essentially daik, and only illumined by the sun. 

But after attaining this excelloace, astronomy in India appears 
to have drifted away from science, for no second correct determi- 
nation of polar longitude and polar latitude is recorded ; and writers 
subsequent to Aryabhata confuse astronomy with astrology.”* See 
Bhiskarachdiya, Vaiahamihira, &c. 

The popular notion even at the present day is that an eclipse is 
caused by Eihu, the demon, attempting to devour a portion of the 
sun or moon. See Edhu. 

Jyotishtoma — One of the great sacrifices, in which especially 
the juice of the soma plant is ofiered for the purpose of obtaining 
Swarga or heaven* 


Mr*. Manning. A* and M. I., voi 1, p. 
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Jyotishmat — The youngest of the ten sons of Priyavrata, — 
installed by his father king of Kusa-dwipa. Jyotishmat had seven 
sons, after whom the seven portions or varshas of the island were 
named. At the end of all things the seven solar rays dilate to seven 
suns, one of which is termed Jyotishmat. — Vtsknu JPurdna. 

Jyotsna — Dawn” — a form or manifestation of Brahma. 
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Ka-1, A name of Praj^pati, the creator of the universe 5 ‘‘ Ka 
is Prajapati ; to him let us offer our oblations 2 , A name given 
to Daksha ; 3 , The name of the divinity who presides over the 
excretory and generative organs. 

Kabandha — 1» A pupil of the Muni Sumanta who became a 
teacher of the Sanhitas of the Atharva Veda ; 2, A mighty 
Kikshasa who attacked R^ma and Lakshmana in the forest, and was 
slain by them. When mortally wounded the Rakshasa informed 
them that he had originally been a Gandharva, but was changed 
by the curse of a sage to a Rakshasa until set free by Rdma. He 
then, assuming his real shape as a Gandharva, counselled Rkma 
to ally himself to Sugriva, with whose aid he might conquer 
Ravana, The story is thus translated by Mr. Griffiths. 

“ A hideous giant then he saw, 

Kabandha named, a shape of awe. 

The monstrous fiend he smote and slew, 

And in the flame the body threw^; 

When straight from out the funeral flame 
In lovely form Kabandha came. 

And bade him seek in his distress 
A wise and holy hermitess. 

By counsel of this saintly dame 
To Pampd’s pleasant flood he came, 

And there the steadfast friendship won 
Of Hanuman the Wind-God’s son. 

Counselled by him he told his grief 
To great Sugriva, Vanar chief, 

Who, knowing all the tale, before 
The sacred flame alliance swore.” 

Kftbir — The most celebrated of the twelve disciples of the 
Hindu reformer Raminand. He produced a great effect in the 
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«tate of popular belief ; assailing the whole system of idolatrous 
worship, and ridiculing the learning of the Pandits and doctrines 
of the Sastras, in a style peculiarly suited to the genius of his 
countiymen. Kabir lived at the beginning of the loth centuiy. 
The Bhakta M41& gives an account of his birth and life. The 
doctrines taught by Kabir are confained in the SuM Nidan^ and 
do not differ much from those of the Vai^hnavas, The moral code 
is short but favorable to morality. — H il son's Works, Vol. I,p, 153 , 

Kachchas — An aboriginal ti ibc, the name of which implies that 
the people dwelt in districts contiguous to water and in marshy 
spots : such as the province still called Cutch. 

Kacbliapa — One of the sons of Visvamitra. 

BAdamba — The name of the tree that grows on Mount 
Mandara, the flowers of which are said to yield a spirit on 
distillation, whcuco Kadambaii is one of the synonyms of wine or 
spirituous liquor. 

KadrU — One of the daughters of Dak^'Iia, who was married to 
Kasjapa and had a progeny of a thousand powerful many-headed 
serpents. 

Eaikasi*— ‘One of the daughters of Sumali and Ketumati ; 
Sum^li with his familj^ lived for a long time in Palala ; and once 
happening to visit the earth he de'«ired his daughter Kaikasi to go 
and woo Visravas, who received her graciously, and she became the 
mother of the dreadful Bavana, the huge Kurabhakarna, and the 
two younger brothers, who all grew up in the forest. 

Klaikeya^One of the four sons of Sivi, who has given a name 
to a province and people in the northwest of India. 

EAikeyi — One of the queens of Mah&r£ja Dasaratha, and 
mother of Bharata. When it was proposed to instal R^ma, the 
son of Queen Kausalya, as heir apparent, Kaikeyi was pleased, 
imd offered a reward to her slave woman Manthara who brought 
the news, saying 

I joy that E^ma gains the throne, 

Kausalya's son is as mine own.*^ 
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But the old hag Mantliara, who disliked Rama, excited the 
jealousy of Kaikeyi by representing the degradation and ruin that 
would come to Bharata and herself. 

“ When Rama’s hand lias once begun 
Ayodhya’s realm to sway.” 

This roused her to action and she ran to the chamber of 
displeasure, sulky and angry. The Maharaja afterwards sought 
her, and finding her in this state of affliction, protested his love 
and affection, but she remained silent ; at last in a critical moment 
she extorted a promise from him and then with “ a woman’s 
obstinacy compelled him to keep his word.” “ He had made the 
promise and she insisted upon its fulfilment. To all he could urge 
she had but one answer ‘ Unless Rama is exiled and Bharata is 
installed, you will be stigmatized as a liar and I will take poison,* ” 

‘‘ The monarch as Kaikeyi pressed 
With cruel words her due request, 

Stood for a time absorbed in thought, 

While anguish in his bosom wrought.” 

The result was the exile of Rama ; and when her own son 
Bharata returned from Girivraja he strongly reproached his mother 
for what she had done. She lived, however, to rejoice in Rama’s 
return to his kingdom. 

KaikeyaS-“The five sons of Dhribtaketu, rajah of Kaikeya, 
are termed the Kaikeyas. 

Eailakila Yavanas — A race of kings, who lived when the 
Greek princes or their Indo-Scythic successors, following the 
course of the Indus, spread to the upper part of the western coast 
of the peninsula. From an inscription which has been found 
dated a. d. 1058, Kilakila, or Kilagila as it is there termed, is 
called the capital of Mdrasinha Deva, king of the Konkan. 

Kaila ga — A mountain situated like Meru, in the lofty regions 
to the north of the Himalaya, and celebrated in the traditions and 
myths of India. ‘‘ Meru and Kailasa are the two Indian Oljrmpi, 
Perhaps they were held in buch veneration because the Sanskrit- 
speaking Indian^ lemcmbeied the ancient home where they dwelt 
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with the other primitive peoples of their family befoi'e they 
descended to occupy the vast plains which extend between the 
Indus and the Ganges/’ — Gorresia, 

In the Puranas Kailasa is a fabulous mountain several yojanas 
In breadth, to the west of Menu Kailasa is described as a 
mountain of pure silver, bril Handy white, and as the residence of 
Siva. In former ages it is said all the mountains had wings ; but 
their flights were productive of so much mischief and danger, that 
Indra struck off their wings with his thunderbolts, and-fixed them 
in their present position, Kailasa is often mentioned in the 
Rdmdyana, as in the region of the sacred lakes, near the northern 
heights of' the Himalayas. 

EUiisikEl — One of the sons of Vidarblia, (q. v.) and grandson of 
Jy^magha. 

Kadtabha — A formidable demon, who with his companion 
Madhu, sprung from the ear of Vishnu, when he w’^as sunk in his 
feleep of contemplation, (YoganidrA) at the end of the Kalpa ; the 
demons were about to kill Brahma, when the latter, seeing Vishnu 
asleep, with the view of arousing him began to celebrate the 
praises of Yogauidra. O. S. T., Vol. IV., p. 371. 

Xaivalya — The fourth chapter of the Yoga Sutras, being a 
treatise on the extatic abstraction or isolation of the soul. The 
state of emancipation that may be obtained even during life : it is 
termed jivanmukti ; and is the highest state of Ydga before the 
soul is actually re-absorbed into the Supreme Being. The body 
still exists, and of course the soul exists within it ; but its 
connection with it is supposed to be entirely broken, and the soul 
can consequently quit and re-enter the body, and wander about 
where and as it lists. J, C. Thomson. 

Kajnghas— An aboriginal tribe mentioned in the Puiina lists, 
but not satisfactorily identified, 

E ft tedJUU kh ftS- -A nickname or term of derision, meaning crow- 
feced, applied to designate some of the aboriginal tribes. 

A tribe of aborigines, dwelling on the banks of the 
ladles, m it leaves the roountaiub 
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BUftkftVftrnSi — One of the kiogs of Magadha, who reigned for 
thirty-six years ; ho was the son of Sisnnaga, 

Kakshas-~The same as Kachchas. 

Kaksheya— ‘One of the ten sons of Raudraswa, a descendant 
of Puru. 

Kakshivat— A young poet and sage, to whom Baja Swanaya 
on the banks of the river Indus, gave his ten daughters in 
marriage ; and in return was duly praised in a vedic hymn 
composed by his enthusiastic son-in-law, Wilson’s Rig Veda* 
He was a worshipper of the Asvins, who bestowed on him wisdom, 
and caused a hundred jars of wine and honied liquor to flow fortli 
from the hoof of their horse as from a sieve. O. S. T., Vol. V, 
p. 246. 

Kakubha — A mountain in Orissa, 

Kakud — One uf the daughters of Daksha who was married to 
Dharma. 

Kakudxnin — A name of Raivata, the prince who went to the 
heaven of Brahma to consult the god where a bridegroom fit for 
his lovely daughter should be fouud, 

KakutStha — In tlio Treta age a violent war broke out between 
the gods and the Aauras, in which the former were vanquished* 
They consequently had recourse to Vishnu for assistance and 
propitiated him by their adorations, Narayana had compassion 
on them and said, there is an illusti'ious prince named Puranjaya, 
the son of a royal sage ; into his person 1 will infuse a portion of 
myself, and by him subdue all your enemies. Acknowledging 
with reverence the kindness of the deity, the immortals quittfOd 
his presence, and repaired to Puranjaya to solicit his alliance. 

The prince replied, Let this your Indra, the monarch of the 
ephei'os, the god of a hundred sacrifices, consent to cany me upon 
his shoulders, and I will wage battle with your advei’saries as your 
ally,” The gods and Indra readily answered, “ So be it and 
the latter assuming the shape of a bull, the prince mounted upon 
his shoulder. Being then filled with delight, and invigorated by 
the .power of the eternal ruler of all movable and immovablo 
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tbbgs, he destroyed in the battle that ensued all the enemies of 
the gods ; and because he annihilated the demon host whilst 
seated upon the shoulder (or the hump, Kakud) of the bull, he 
thence obtained the appellation Kakutstha (seated on the hump). 
V. P. 

Kftla — ^In the Vishnu Parana the moon's surface is said to be 
divided into sixteen KaMs or phases ; the moon is also apportioned 
as a receptable of nectar, into fifteen Kalas or digits, corresponding 
to the fifteen lunations on the fourteen of which during the wane, 
the gods drink the amrita, and in the fifteenth of which the Pitris, 
exhaust the remaining portion. Professor Wilson remarks on the 
indistinctness of this account, but states that none of the other 
Furanas make it any clearer. Colonel Warren explains Kala, in 
one of its acceptations, ‘ the phases of the moon, of which the 
Hindus count sixteen.’ 

Kala— (Kala.) A gradation or manifestation of the Mula 
Prakriti ; the principal Kalds are Swdh^, Swadha, Dakshina, 
Swasti, Pushti, Tushti, and others, most of which arc allegorical 
personifications, as Dhriti, fortitude, Pratishta, fame, and Adharma, 
wickedness, the bride of Mi ityu, or death. Aditi the mother of 
the gods, and Diti, the mother of the demons, are also Kalas of 
Prakriti. The list includes all the secondary goddesses. — JVilson*s 
Worhs^ VoL I, p, 246. 

— (Kala.) Time. A form of Vishnu. “ The deity as Time 
is without beginning and his end is not known ; and from him the 
revolutions of creation, continuance, and dissolution, unintermit- 
tingly succeed ; for when, in the latter season, the equilibrium of 
the qualities (Pradhdna) exists, and spirit (Puman) is detached 
from matter, then the fom of Vishnu, which is Time, abides.” 
V. P., p. 12. 

** This being the case it is asked what should sustain matter 
and spirit whilst separate, or renew their combination so as to 
renovate creation ? It is answered, Time, which is when every 
tSliilg else is not ; and which, at the end of a certain interval, 
suites Matter, Pradhina, and Purusba, and produces creation. 

of this kind are evidently comprised in the Orphic 
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triad, or the ancient notion of the co-operation of three such 
principles in creation, as Phanes or Eros, which is the Hindu spirit 
or Purusha ; Chaos, matter or Pradhdna ; and Chronos, or Kili^ 
Time.*’ (Professor Wilson). Kala is also a name of Yarns, the 
Hindu Pluto. “ In two remarkable hymns in the Rig Veda we 
find an altogether new doctrine ; Kala or Time is there described 
as the source and ruler of all things.” O. S. T., Vol. V., p. 407. 

Kala — (Kala) Thirty K^shtas make one Kala ; fifteen twinklings 
of the eye make a Kashta. Kala or Time, is thus computed : 


15 Nimishas = 1 Kdshta 

30 Kashtas = 1 Kala 

30 Kalas = 1 Kshana 

12 Ksbanas = 1 Muhurtta 

30 Muhurttas — 1 day and night. 

Kala — (Kala) The name of one of the eleven Eudras according 
to the Bhagavata ; the son of Vasu Dhruva was named Kala. 
One of the daughters of Daksha, who was married to Kasyapa was 
named Kdla. 


Kalajoshakas— -One of the aboriginal races mentioned in the 
Puranas. 

Kalaka — One of the daughters of Daksha who was mamed to 
Kasyapa. 

Kalakas, Kalakanjas, Kalakeyas-*The names applied to a 
class of Danavas who were powerful, ferocious, and cruel. 

Kahlanabha — One of the many sons of Iliranyaksha ; also the 
name of a son of Viprachitti. 

Kalanara — A prince, the son of Sabhanara, one of the 
descendants of Anu. 

Kalanjara — A fabulous mountain, is placed in the Puranas to 
the north of Meru. 

Kala-nemi— The uncle of R^vana ; the ’latter promised him half 
his kingdom if he would kill Hanuman. Ki.la-nemi consequently 
assumed the form of a devotee and created a magic heimitage on 
the mountain Gandha-madana. When Hanuman reached (the 
mountain and perceived Kala-nemi seated like a devotee upon a 
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d«er skin, with various rosaries round his neck, and apparently 
absorbed in meditation, he supposed he saw a devout sage 
worshipping the linga. Presently KAla-nemi beheld Hanumfin, 
and welcomed him as his guest ; but Hanuman refused food and 
drink, and would only bathe in the pond which was near. When 
he dipped his foot iu the water it was seized by a crocodile, which 
however he soon killed ; upon this a .beautiful Apsara arose from 
the dead body, and told Hanuman how she had odended the sage 
Daksha, and had been cuised to become a crocodile until she 
should be delivered by Hanuman. She then thanked him for her 
deliverance and bade him beware of Kala-nemi. Meantime 
K41a-nemi being assured of the death of Hanuman, w^as pending 
over the division of the Raj of Lanka, when Ilanumin suddenly 
appeared before him and said “ O you faLe hermit 1 know who 
you are and seizing him by the feet whirled him round and 
suddenly let him loose ; he dew through the air to Lanka to the 
utter surprise of Ravana and his councillors. “ Kala-nemi,” says 
Mr# Wheeler, “ is a Hindu Aliiascliar. He counts upon the 
pleasure he shall enjoy when taking half the Raj without consi- 
dering that Hanuman may be still alive. To this day w^hen a 
Hindu thinks of future profit without being sure that he will get 
it, he is often compared with Kala-nemi.” 

SlalaiZlsa'—A sub-division of the more important Kalas, or 
manifestations of Prakrit! ; the Kaldnsas are all womankind, who 
are distinguished as good, middling, or bad, according as they 
derive their being from the parts of their great original in which 
the Satya, Rajas, and Tamo Guna, or property of goodness, passion 
and vice predominate. 

Kalapa-’-The name of the fabulous village in which Maru, a 
descendant of Kusa, has lived for a long period, through the 
power of devotion, that iu a future age he may be the restorer of 
!|he BIhshatriya race in the solar dynasty. V. P. 

SttIftSUtra — One of the Narakas, or hells, enumei'ated in the 
Purina, and described as one of the awful provinces in 
kingdom of Yama, terrible with instruments of torture. 

ICikllkTaS — One of the aboriginal mces mentioned in thePuranas. 
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Salayavana — The eon of Grargya, as black as a bee, and hence 
called Kalayavana. He was king of the Yavanas, and having 
assembled a large army of Mlechchas and barbarians, advanced 
impatiently against Mathura and the Yidavas. Through the 
intervention of Krishna Kalayavana was led to enter the cavern in 
which Mucliukunda was sleeping, and was there destroyed. 
Professor Wilson thinks the story may have originated in some 
knowledge of the power and position of the Greek Bactrian 
princes, or their Scythian successors, mixed up with allusions to 
the first Mahomedan aggressions. 

Kalayavi— “A disciple of Bishkali and teacher of the Rig Veda. 

Kali-A male personification of the Kali age, or the fourth and 
last age through which the world is now passing. He wished to 
obtain Damayanti in marriage, and when he found that she had 
chosen Nala, he was greatly enraged and determined to be revenged. 
One evening when Nala failed in some ceremonial observance Kali 
seized the opportunity and straightway entered into him and 
possessed his inmost soul. Nala had a brother named Pushkara, 
and Hkli said to Pushkara, go you and play at dice with Nala, and 
I will make you the winner of his Raj. Pushkara challenged Nala 
to a game at dice, and they sat down to play in the presence of 
Damayanti. They played for gold and jewels and reiment, for 
chariots and horses, but Nala was worsted at eveiy throw, for 
Dwipara embodied the dice, and Kali had mastered him body and 
soul. Then the faithful friends of Nala prayed him to throw no 
longer, but he was maddened with the love of play, and shut his 
ears to all they said. He staked his Raj, and the vestments which 
he wore, and he lost all to Pushkara. Then followed his exile, 
see Nala. Kali after this induced Nala to desert Damayanti in the 
jungle, and this completed his revenge. 

Kali — (K41i.) The Moloch of Indian Mythology. A form of 
Parvati, called Kili, or Maha-K41i, the consort of Siva, in his 
destroying character of T»me. As such, she is painted of a black or 
dark blue complexion. In Calcutta, her images are usually seen of 
the last-mentioned colour. In plates, she is shown as trampling (as 
the personification of Eternity) on the body of Siva (Time). In ono 



hand she holds the exterminating sword, in another a human head ; 
a third points downward, indicating, according to some, the 
destruction which suiTOunds her, and the other is raised upwards, 
in allusion to the figure of regeneration of nature by a new creation. 
Mr. Ward, however, is of an opinion, which he has expressed 
respecting others of the deities, but which appears to be much at 
variance with the character of Kdli, who is here annihilating Time 
itself, viz .9 that of the two last mentioned hands, one is bestowing 
a blessing, the other forbidding fear. Whatever her gestures may 
import, the image of this goddess is truly horrid, as are the 
devotional rites performed in honor of her. Her wild dishevelled 
hair reaching to her feet, her necklace of human heads, the 
wildness of her countenance, the tongue protruded from her 
distorted mouth, her cincture of blood-stained hands, and her 
position on the body of Siva, altogether convey in blended colours 
so powerful a personification of that dark character she is 
intended to pourtray, that whatever we may think of their tastes, 
we cannot deny to the Hindus our full credit for the possession of 
most extraordinary and fertile powers of imagination. A model 
of this goddess has the body of a dai'k blue, the insides of the 
hands are red, as is tlie circlet of hands round the waist The 
heads %vhich form the necklace have a ghastly appearance. Her 
tongue is protruded from her mouth, the sides of which are marked 
with blood. Her head-dress and other ornaments are splendidly 
adorned with gems of various kinds. The body of Siva is white. 
Kill is also called the goddess of cemeteries, under which form she 
is described dancing with the infant Siva in her arms, surrounded 
by ghosts and goblins (likewise dancing) in a cemetery amongst 
the dead. A paragraph appeared sometime ago in a Calcutta 
paper, which stated, that her images, under this form, were now 
worshipped by the Hindus as a propitiation against the destructive 
ravages of the cholera. To this ferocious goddess sanguinary 
aactifices are made. The Kalika Purdna which details, in due 
0)^^ and with much precision, the different descriptions of animals 
Smi ai’O to be sacrificed, and the length of time by which this 
t^iaatkie lady will bo gratified and kept in good humour by each, 
eot^ains that one man foi h lion) will please her fora thousand 
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years, but that by the immolation of three men she will gi’aciously 
eondescend to be pleased one hundred thousand years. The 
sacrilicer must repeat the name Kali and pay her the compliment 
of saying “ Hrang, bring, Kali, Kali ! O horrid-toothed goddess I 
eat, cut, destroy all the malignant, cut with this axe ; bind, bfcd, 
seize, seize, drink blood, spring, secure, secure, salutation to Kali!’^ 
Immense sums of money are annually spent in the worship of this 
terrific deity. There is a celebrated temple dedicated to her at 
Kali-ghat in the vicinity of Calcutta, or the city of Kali, and 
impure sacrifices are ofiTered to it ; and on the occasion Of the 
festivals of Kali, her temples are literally swimming with blood. 
An adequate delineation of the scene, and of the horribly disgusting 
appearance of the executioners and other attendants of the place is 
scarcely possible.— Colemafi, Myth. Hind, p, 94. 

Kalidasa — The greatest dramatist, and one of the most 
celebrated poets of India. He is known to the literary public of 
Europe especially through his drama Sakuntala which, first 
introduced to the notice of the western world by Sir William 
Jones (1789,) created so great a sensation throughout Europe, that 
the early success obtained by Sanskrit studies in England and 
Germany ma}' be considered due to this master-piece of Sanskrit 
literature. Another drama of the same poet, and next in renown 
to Sakuntala^ is the VikramorraU^ or the Hero and the Nymph. 
Besides these works, Hindu tradition ascribes to his authorship a 
third drama and several poems, which no European critic will 
believe could ever have sprung from a mind like that of Kalid&sa. 
Professor Lassen, in tlie hidische Alterthumskunde^ passes the 
following judgment on this poet : ‘Kalidasa may be considered as 
the brightest star in the firmament of Hindu artificial poetry* He 
deserves this praise on account of the mastery with which he wields 
the language, and on account of the consummate tact with which 
ho imparts to it a more simple or more artificial form, according 
to the requirements of the subject treated by him, without fallipg 
into the artificial diction of later poets, or over-stepping the limits 
of good taste ; on account of the variety of his creations, his 
ingenious conceptions, and his happy choice of subjects ; and not 
leas on account of the complete manner in which he attains his 
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poetical ends, the beauty of hie narrative, the delicacy of his 
eentiment, and the fertility of his imagination.* But although we 
are enabled by his works to appreciate the merits of this poet, we 
know little of his personal history. That he lived at Ujjayini or 
Oujein, and that he was ^ one of the nine gems of the court of 
Vikraraadityd,* is all that is related in regard to him. But as 
there have been several Vikramadityas at Ujjayini, his date is as 
uncertain as that of any personage of the ancient history of India. 
Dr. Bhao Ddji, in a learned and ingenious essay ‘ On the Sanskrit 
Poet, Kiliddsa* {Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Boyal 
As^ 8oc.^ October 1 860), has endeavoured to identify Vikramadityi, 
the contemporary of Kalidasa, with Ilarsha VikramadityA, and the 
great poet would, therefore, have lived in the middle of the sixth 
century of the Chiistian era. — Goldstucker, 

Salika — One of the daughters of Vaiswdnara, the wife of 
Kasyapa and mother of the ferocious and cruel Danavas. 

Kalikamukha — A distinguished Eakshasa chief, the son of 
Sumali and Retumati ; he was the uncle of the great giant Havana, 
and took part in the mythical battles with the gods. 

Klalika Purana — This work contains about nine thousand 
stanzas in ninety-eight chapters, and is the only work of the series 
dedicated to recommend the worship of the bride of Siva, in one 
or other of her manifold forms as Girija, Devi, Bhadrakali, Kili, 
Mahimya. It belongs therefore to the S<ikta modification of 
Hindu belief, or the worship of the female powers of the deities. 
The influence of this woisliip shows itself in the very first pages 
of the work, which relate the incestuous passion of Brahma for 
his daughter Sandhya, in a strain that has nothing analogous to it 
in the Yayu, Linga, or Siva Puranas. 

The mandage of Siva and Parvati is a subject early described, 
with the sacrifice of Daksha, and the death of Sati ; and this work 
la authority for Siva’s carrying the dead body about the world, and 
origin of the Pithist’hanas, or places where the different 
j^mbers of it were scattered, and where Lingas were consequently 
A legend follows of the births of Bhairava and Vetdla, 
devotion to different Conns of Devi furnishes occasion to 
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describe in great detail the rites and formulas of which her worship 
consists, including the chapters on sanguinary sacrifices, translated 
in the Asiatic Researches. — Wilson. 

Kalinddi — The father of K41indi, the goddess of the Jumna. 

Kalindas — One of the tribes of Kshati’iyas who from seeing no 
brahmans became outcasts. O. S. T., VoL I, p. 482, 

Kalindi— 1, One of the wives of Krishna, the daughter of the 
Sun, whom Krishna met on one of hi‘^ visits to ludraprastha, and 
who claimed him as the reward of her penance ; 2, The goddess 
of the Jumna ; 3, One of the widows of king Asit, and mother of 
Sagara ; 

There came the other widowed queen 
With lotus eyes and beauteous inieu 
Longing a noble son to bear, 

And wooed the saint with earnest prayer. 

When thus Kaliudi fairest dame, 

With reverent supplication came. 

To her the holy sage replied : 

‘ Born with the poison from thy side, 

O happy queen shall spring ere long 
An infant fortunate and strong 
Then weep no more and check thy sighs 
Sweet lady of the lotus eyes.’ 

Griffiths'* Rdmdyana, 

4. The daughter of the king of the A suras, who after her 
father’s death offered her kingdom and herself, twin wives, to 
Mataiiga (q. v.) who readily assented, married the damsel, and 
became king of Patala. 

Kalinga — One of the five sons of Bali. Kalinga is the name 
of the sea coast west of the mouths of the Ganges, with the upper 
part of the Coromandel Coast, The inhabitants are called 
Kalingas. 

Kaliya — A serpent king, into whose lake Krishiia when a boy 
once leaped, and was severely bitten ; Krishna was then exhorted 
to put forth his celestial vigour, and soon bruised the head of the 




renomons and powerful feuake. K4Uya then prayed for mercy 
saying, behold I am now without strength, without poison, 
deprived of both by thee, ‘ Spare my life.’ The snake king was 
then liberated and sent into the sea. 

Kali Yttga — The last age. It consists of 1,200 years of the 
gods, a year of men being a day of the gods ; these divine years 
may, therefore, be coinerted into years of mortals by multiplying 
them by 360, which makes the duiatioii of the Kali Yuga 432,000 
years. The date of its commeucement is fixed in the thirteenth 
or fourteenth century b. c., when Vi'^hnu returned to heaven after 
his incarnation as Krishna. During this age all things will 
decline, and the deterioration of mankind will be general. The 
Vedas will be disregarded. The minds of men will be wholly 
occupied in acquiring wealth ; and wealth will be spent solely on 
selfish gratifications. Women will follow their inclinations and be 
fond of pleasure. Men of all degrees will consider themselves 
equal to Brahmaus. Cows will be held in esteem only as they 
supply milk. These are a few of the evils, selected from the long 
catalogue of them contained in the Vishnu Parana which are to 
prevail in the Kali age. A few redeeming propei ties of the age 
are, however, mentioned. The efficacy of devotion to Vishnu is 
more strikingly manifested. The least moral merit obtains in 
this age, the greatest reward ; and is by all classes most easily 
displayed. The Kali Yuga is to be followed by the Krita Yuga. 

Kalki — An Avatdra of Vishnu to be boim near the close of the 
Kali age, when all whose minds are devoted to iniquity shall be 
destroyed, and righteousness be established on earth ; and the 
minds of those who live at the end of the Kali age shall be 
awakened and be as pellucid as cijstal. 

Ealnaashapada — A prince, called also Saudasa. Kalmashapdda, 
whilst hunting, encountered Saktri, the sou of VaM§ht’ha, in the 
Woods ; and on his refusing to make way, struck the sage with his 
ifrbip. Saktri cursed the king to become a cannibal ; and 
VJjwtoitra, who had a quaiTel with VaSiSht’ha, seized the 
<0j^jrtunity to direct a Rdkshasa to take possession of the king, 
bf might become the instrument of destroying the family of 
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the rival saint. Whilst thus influenced, Mitrasaha, a Brahman^ 
applied to Kalmashap^da for food, and the king commanded his 
cook to dress human flesh, and give it to the Brahman, who, 
knowing what it was, repeated the curse of Saktri, that the king 
should become a cannibal ; which taking eflect with double force, 
KalmAshap^da began to eat men. One of his first victims was 
i^aktri, whom he slew and ate ; and then killed and devoured, under 
the secret impulse of Vi§wamitra’s demon, all the other sons of 
VaSist’hf. Vasist’ha, however, liberated him from the Rakshasa 
who possessed him, and restored him to his natural chameten 
V. P. For a somewhat different verbion of the legend, see O. S. T. 
Vol. I, p. 414. 

Kalpa— A period of lime : a great mundane age ; a day of 
Brahma. The most simple calculation of a Kalpa is its being 
1,000 great ages or ages of the gods. Ihus 4,320,000 years or a 
divine age, multiplied by 1,000 is equal to 4,320,000,000 years, or 
a day or night of Brahma, 

One year of mortals is equal to one day of the gods. 12,000 
divine years are equal to a period of four Yugas which is thus 
made up, viz. : — 

Krita Yuga, with its mornings and evenings, 4,800 divine years. 
Treta Yuga, 

Dvapara Yuga, 

Kali Yuga, 


3,600 

2,400 

1,200 


maki ng 1 2, 000 divine years. 

As a day of the gods is = to one year of mortals, the 12,000 
divine years must be multiplied by 360, the assumed number of 
days in a year, to give the number of the years of mortals in Iliis 
great period of four Yugas, thus : 12,OO0 divine years X 360 
4,320,000 years of mortals. 1,000 of these periods of 12,000 
divine, or 4,320,000 human years— -i e., 4,320,000,000 human 
years, are « 1 day of Brahma, and his night is of the same 
duration. Within that period of a day of BrahmA, 14 Manns reign, 
imd a Manwantara, or period of Manu, is consequently the Hth 
part of a day of BrahmA. In the present Kalpa («=« a day of 
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Bmhmd) six Manus, of whom Svayambhuva was the first, have 
already passed away, the present Manu being Vaivasvata. In each 
Manwantara seven Rishis, cci*tain deities, an Indra, a Maun, and 
the kings, his sons, are created and perish, A thousand of the 
systems of four Yngas, as has been before explained, occur 
coincidently with these 14 Manwantaras ; and consequentl^jdaoiifc*-^ ^ 
7l systems of 4 Yugas elapse during each Manwantffa, and 
measure the lives of the Maiiu and the deities of the perbd. At 
the close of this day of Brahma a collapse of the universe takes 
place, which lasts through a night of Brahm^, equal in duration to 
his day, during which period the three worlds are conveted into 
one great ocean, when the lotus born god, expanded by his 
deglutition of the universe, and contemplated by the yogis tnd gods 
in Jaualoka, sleeps on the serpent Sesha. At the end of that 
night he awakes and creates anew. — Wilso7u 

I 

Kalpa — The name of a son of Dliruva ; also an Antja of the 
Vedas, containing the Ritual : the ceremonials of the Atharva- 
Vedas are called the five Kalpas. I 

Kalpa-SUtraS— Aphorisms regarding the performfecc of 
sacrifices enjoined by the vedas ; written by human autBrs, and 
therefore not considered as Sruti or revelation, are yet rc^afflStTas 
of very high authority. 


Kama-deva— “phe Hindu Cupid or Ero‘', or god of Love, 
considered to be of the most pleasing creations of Hindu 
fiction, is the son ot Vishnu or Krishna by Lakshmi, who is then 
called Mayd or RuAmini. According to another account he was 
first produced in the near t of Brahma, and coming out in the form 
of a beautiful female, ^^vas looked upon by Brahma with amorous 
emotions. He is usu'|illy represented as a handsome youth, 
sometime conversing with his mother and consort in the midst of 
his gardens and temples ; sometimes riding by moonlight on a 
pfU^TOt or lory, and attena\ed by nymphs, one of whom bears his 
liismer, which consists of A fish on red ground. Endeavouring to 
iHifiaeiice l^iva with a passip^ of love for his wife Parvati, he 
4iiM!hirged an arrow at himV ; but ^iva, enraged at the attempt 
tf!^duced him to ashes, or as shme say to a mere mental essence, by 
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a beam of fire darted from his coutral eye. Afterwards the 
relenting god declared that he should be born again in the form of 
Pradyumna, son of Krishna by M^ya or Rukmini. The bow of 
ICdmadeva is made of flowers, with a sti ing formed of bees, and 
his five arrows are each tipped with the blossom of a flower, which 
is devoted to and supposed to preside over a seuse. lie is lord of 
the Ap&arasas. Many names are applied to Kama-deva. He is 
called the god of desire ; the mind agitator ; the maddeuer ; the 
iuflamer ; the destroyer of devotional tranquillity. 

It is well known that Greek mythology connected Eros, the god 
of love, with the creation of the universe, somewhat in the same 
way as Kama ib associated with it in the Rig Veda, x. 129. (See 
Eros in Dr. Smith’s Dictionary.) In another hymn of the 
Atharva beda, Kama, like the Eios of the Greeks and Cupid of 
the Latins, is described as the god of sexual love. May Kima, 
having well-directed the arrow which is winged with pain, barbed 
with longing, and has dcsiie foi its shaft, pierce thee in the heart.” 
&c. O. S. T., Vol. V, p. 407. 

Kamagamas — A cla‘'S of deities of the eleventh Manwantara. 

Kamakhya, Kamakshi — The name of a form of Durga in 
the north-east of Bengal. There are some celebrated temples in 
Assam dedicated to the goddess under this form. 

Kaxnarupa — The name given to tlie eastern part of Bharata- 
vavsha. Also the name of a place of pilgrimage in Assam, wdiere 
the temples referred to in the preceding article are built. ^ 

Kambala — One of tlie many-headed serpent kings, of the 
progeny of Kadru. 

Kambalavarhish — One of the four sons of Andhaka. 

Kambojas — A north-western tribe famous for their horses, of 
which they appear to have possessed a remarkably fine breed. 
They were conquered by Sagara, who would have destroyed them 
utterly, but at the request of VasiSht’ha contented himself with 
imposing on all the vanquished tribes peculiar distinguishing 
marks, such as shaving their heads, letting their beards grow, &c. 
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Eameri — The ludian cuckoo, or bird of Kama, whose emblems 
are peculiarly appropriate, being a bow and arrow composed of 
roses and jessamine, and other flowers in which no thorns ever 
lurk. Colonel Tod says “ the Kiineri poured forth its monotonous 
but pleasing notes, from an umbrageous peepul, amidst the stillness 
of a lovely scene, >\here the last tints of sunset illuminated the 
dark hues of the surrounding woods/^ 

Kampilya — One of the five sons of Haryaswa. Their father 
said these my five (pancha) sons are able (alara) to protect the 
countries ; hence they were called the Pancluilas. Panchdla was at 
first the country north and west of Delhi, between the foot of the 
Illmdlaya and the Chambal. It was aftoiwaids divided iuto 
northern and southern Paindiala separated by the Oanges. Kampilya 
Vtras the name also given to part of the countiy, and was called 
Kampll by the early Mahommedan invaders. Kaint)ilya was the 
city of R^a Drupada. 

EaZDiya — Daughter of Kardanea who wa'5 married to Priyavrata. 

Kaxnyaka — An extensive forest on the banks of the Saraswati, 
to which the Pdndavas retired, on the occasions of their second 
exile* 


Kanakas — Inhabitants of Mushika, or the country of thieves, 
a name applied to the pirate coast of Koukan. Piofessor Wilson 
thinks it may also designate Malabar where polyandry then as now 
prevailed. 


Eanakhala — The name of the village according to the Linga 
1?r where the great sacrifice of Daksha took place. Gangad- 
the place where the Ganges descends to the plains, — or 
j^/Haridwar, as it is tnore usually termed, is commonly specified as 
^ the scene of action. 


Kanchana — The son of Bhima, a descendant of Pururavas. 
ICandarpa — A name of Kama the Indian Cupid. 

Kandtl — An eminent sage, who practised pious austerities on 
llie lovely borders of the Gomati river. ludra sent the nymph 
IPxumlocbi to disturb his penance, and the sweet-smiling damsel 
^verted the sage from his devotions. They lived together in the 
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valley of Mandura for a hundred and fifty years, wholly given up 
to enjoyment. Then the nymph requested permission to return to 
heaven ; but the sage still fondly attached to her, prevailed upon 
her to remain for some time longer ; and the graceful damsel 
continued to reside for another hundred years and delight the 
great sage by her fascinations. Then she again wished to return ♦ 
to the abodes of the gods, and again the Muni desired her to 
remain. Similar scenes occurred several times. 

On one occasion the sage was going forth from their cottage 
in a great hurry. The nymph asked him where he was going. 

* The day,’ he replied, ‘ is drawing fast to a close : I must 
perform the Sandhya worship, or a duty will be neglected.’ The 
nymph smiled mirthfully as she rejoined, ‘ Why do you talk, 
grave sir, of this day drawing to a close : your day is a day of 
mauy years, a day that must be a marvel to all : explain what 
this means.’ The Muni said, ‘ Fair damsel, you came to the river- 
side at dawn ; I beheld you then, and you then entered my 
hermitage. It is now the revolution of evening, and the day is 
gone. 'W hat is the meaning of this laughter ? Tell me the truth.’ 
Pramloch^ answered, ‘ you say rightly,’ venerable Brahman, ^ that 
I came hither at morning dawn, but several hundred years have 
passed since the time of my arrival. This is the truth.’ The 
Muni, on hearing this, was seized with astonishment, and asked 
her how long he had enjoyed her society ; to which the nymph 
replied, that they had lived together nine hundred and seven 
yeats, six months, and three days. The Muni asked her if she 
spoke the truth, or if she was in jest ; for it appeared to him that 
they had spent but one day together : to which PramlochA 
replied, that she should not dare at any time to tell him who lived 
in the path of piety an untruth, but particularly when she had 
been enjoined by him to inform him what had passed. 

“ When the Muni, princes, had heard these words, and knew 
that it was the truth, ho began to reproach himself bitterly, 
exclaiming, ‘ Fie, fie upon me ; my penance has been interrupted ; 
the ti*ea6ure of the learned and the pious has been stolen from me ; 

judgment has been blinded : this woman has been created by 
some one to beguile me : Brahmfi is beyond the reach of those 
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•gitated by the waves of icfirmity. I had subdued my passions, 
aud was about to attain divine knowledge. This was foreseen by 
him by whom this girl has been sent hither. Fie on the passion 
that has obstructed my devotions. All the austerities that would 
have led to acquisition of the wisdom of thj^.-2pgdas have been 
rendered of no avail by passion that is the /oad to hell’ The pious 
sage, having thus reviled himself, tur^ifC^^^ to the nymph, who was 
Bitting nigh, and said to her, ‘ deceitful girl, whither thou 
wilt : thou hast pei formed the^hfeco assigned thee by the monarch 
of the gods, of disturbing penance by thy fascinations. I will 
not reduce thee to ashg^ l^y the fire of my wrath. Seven paces 
together is sufiici^rjl; the fi icndship of the virtuous, but thou 
and 1 have dw^\t together. And in truth what fault hast thou 
committed why should I be wrath with thee ? The sin is wholly 
that I could not subdue my passions : yet fie upon thee, 
^^^9 to gain favoui with Indra, hast distuibed my devotions ; vile 
y^Duadle of delusion.' 

“ Thus spoken to by the Muni, Pramloclia stood trembling, 
whilst big drops of pei spiration started from every pore ; till he 
angrily cried to her, ‘ Depart, begone.* She then, reproached by 
him, went forth from his dwelling, and, passing through the air, 
wiped the perspiration from her person with the leaves of the 
trees. The nymph went from tree to tree, and as with the dusky 
shoots that crowned their summits she dried her limbs, which were 
covered with moisture, the child she Lad conceived by the Bishi 
came forih from the pores of her skin in drops of perspiration. 
The trees received the living dews, and the winds collected them 
into one mass. This,” said Soma, “ I matured by my rays, and 
gradually it Increased in size, till the exhalation that had rested on 
the tree tops became the lovely girl named Marishi.” V. P 

Kanishtas — A class of deities of the fourteenth Manwantara. 

Xanka — One of the sons of Ugrasena, 

KaBOttj~A city on the banks of the river Sone. The 
^ , BAaaiymna contains an extraordinary legend of its foundation. 
V , Kusanflbha had a hundred beautiful daughters to whom 

' < IfijyiiJ the god of wind made some amorous proposals which they 
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rejected, declaring that they would only accept such huebtuid ^ 
their father might give them. Viyu then rendered them hundk^ 
backed. Subsequently they were all married to a young 
Brahmadatta, who cured them by a touch, and the city in whiefl 
they dwelt was henceforth called Kanyakubja, the hunch^backed^ 
and still goes by the name of Kanouj. — Sec Gritdchiy Kusambhtx. 

Kanyakagunas— A race of Aboiigmos. 

Kanyakubja — The city of the Bent Virgins, the modern 
Kanouj. 

Kansa— Kajah of Mathura ; he deposed his father Ugrasena ; 
and threatened to slay his cousin Devaki on her wedding day. 
Vasudeva engaged to deliver up her children to him. He was 
warned before the birth of Krishna, that the latter would take 
away his life. He accordingly attempted to destroy Krishria as 
soon as he was born ; failing in this ho ordered that all the 
worshippers of Vishnu, young and old, should be slain ; and he 
commanded his warriors to make search for all young children 
throughout that country, and to slay every male child. He 
afterwards employed demons to find and kill Krishna, and sent 
Akrura to bring him to Mathuia. Public games were celebrated 
with great splendour ; there was a severe contest in which Krishna 
slew the powerful demon Chdnura, and afterwards killed king 
Kansa himself. 

Kausa, Kausavati, Kanki — Daughters of Ugrasena. 

Kauwa — l, A teacher of the white Yajush, and founder of 
several schools for the purpose ; 2, The name of a son of Aprati* 
ratha from whom the Kanwd.yana brahmans descended ; 3, A soli 
of Ajamidha, a descendant of Hastin. 

Kapali, Kaparddi — Two of the eleven Rudras according to 
the Vishnu Purdna. 

KapaUka^The following desciiption of the Kdpalik^ is from 
nthe Sankara Vijaya of Anandagiri ; 

“ His body is smeared with ashes from a funeral pile, around 
his neck hangs a string of human skulls, his forehead is streaked 
with a black line, his hair is wove into the matted braid, his loins 
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fu*e clotlied with a tiger’s skin, a hollow skull is in his left hand 
(for a cup), and in his right he carries a bell, which he rings 
incessantly, exclaiming aloud, ho, Sambhu^ Bhairava — ho, lord 
of Kill.” 

Kapi ' — A prince, the son of Urukshaya, who afterwards became 
a brahman. V. P., p. 451. 

Kapila — A great Kishi, who destroyed the sons of Sagara. 
When the latter commenced the performance of the solemn sacrifice 
of a horse, it was guai ded by his own sons ; nevertheless some one 
stole the animal, and carried it off into a chasm in the earth. 
Sagara commanded his sons to search for the steed. They at last 
found it freely wandering about in Pat^la, and at no great distance 
saw the Rishi Kapila sitting, absoibed in profound meditation, and 
illuminating the surrounding space with radiance as bright as the 
j^plendour of the autumnal sun, shining in an unclouded sky. 
Exclaiming ‘‘ This is the villain who has interrupted our sacrifice 
and stolen the horses, kill him ; kill him ; they ran towards him 
with uplifted weapons. The Muni slowly raised his eyes and for 
an instant looked upon them, and they were i educed to ashes by 
the sacred flame that daited fiom his person. Kapila was the 
founder of the Saukya school of philosophy. A work said to be 
written by him, called the Sankya-Piavachana, or Preface to the 
Philosophy, is still extant, and was printed at Serampore 
in 1821. The great reverence in which Kapila was held, may be 
presumed from the fact that he is sometimes considered as an 
incarnation of the god Agui ; and sometimes of Vishnu himself. 
He seems to belong only to the Pui^nic period. See SAnkya. 2, 
A renowned Danava. 3, One of the serpent kings of the progeny 
of Kadru. 4, The name of a mountain in the west of Meru. 5, 
One of the Pui*4nic rivers. 6, A city mentioned in the PnrAnas. 

Kapilasrama — The name of tlie hermitage of Kapila, on the 
shore of the island of Sagara, which is still the scene of an annual 
pilgrimage. 

EApilaswa — One of the three sous of Kuvalayaswa, who 
the great conflict with the demon Dhunda. 

^ iCitpOtoroxXLan — The ^ou of Vi ishta, a descendant of Sini. 
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Sarabliaiuikaa — An aboriginal mountain tribe of the north# 

Karakas^ Karatas — Aboriginal tribes enumerated in the 
FurILnas. 

Karali — The terrific one ; one of the many names of the 
consort of Siva. 0. S. T , Vol. IV, p. 364. 

Earambhi — A prince, the sou of Sakuni of the race of 
Jy&magha. 

Elarandhama — The powerful, wealthy, and valiant son of 
Khaninetra, who when besieged by revolted tributaries is said to 
have created an army by breathing in his hands ; hence his name# 

Earari — Is the worsluppei of Devi in her terrific forms, the 
representative of the Aghora 'Ghanta and Kdpdlika^ who as lately 
as only seven or eight centuries ago, there is reason to suppose, 
sacrificed human victims to Kali, Cham jnba, and other hideous 
personifications of the Sakti of Siva. — Wilson* s WorkSy Vol* /, 
p. 264. 

Eardama — A Prajapati, who was married to one of the 
daughters of Daksha named Devahuti. The names given to their 
daughters show that they are allegorical personifications of 
intelligences and virtues and religious rites. 2, A son of Fuiaha. 

Earishakas, Earitis — Aboriginal tribes enumerated in the 
Pui'A.nas, 

Earkkotta — One of the serpent kings of the progeny of 
Kadru. 

Earli — Is situated about half way between Poona and Bombay, 
and is celebrated for the numerous inscriptions in its caves in the 
Pali language ; of a date estimated at 543 b. c. to 176 A. d# The 
religion, or divinities or sages mentioned are Buddhist; the 
invocation is to the Triad ; no doubt meaning Buddha, Dharma, 
Sanga. The kings or princes mentioned, Dr. Wilson says, are, 
Vijara, but Dr. Stevenson, Arodhana, lord of India. Garga, ruler 
^ of the Sakas. Of the numerous Buddhist inscriptions in the cave 
temple at Karli, Drs. Wilson and Stevenson are not quite agreed 
about the reading. Garga, the ruler of the Sakas'^ (Sakya, 
Buddha’s tribe), mentioned. 
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The cave temples, in the southern part of India, are classed by 
Mr. Fergusson into (a) the Vihara or monastery caves, which 
consist of (1) natural caverns or caves slightly improved by art. 
These are the most ancient, and are found appropriated to religious 
purposes in Behar and Cuttack ; next (2) a verandah, opening 
behind into cells for the abode of priests, as in Cuttack and in 
the oldest Vihara at Ajanta ; the third (3) has an enlarged hall 
supported on pillars : the most splendid of these caves are those 
of Ajanta ; though the Dherwarra at Ellora is also fine, and there 
are same good specimens at Salsette and Junir. 

(h) Buddhist Chetya caves forai the second class. These are the 
temples or churches of the series and one or more of them is 
attached to every set of caves in western India, though none exist 
on the eastern side. Unlike the Viharas, all these caves have the 
same plan and arrangement, and the Karli cave is the most perfect 
in India. All these consist of an external porch or music gallery, 
an internal gallery over the entrance ; a central aisle, which may 
bo called a nave, roofed by a plain waggon vault, and a semi-dome 
teiminating the nave, under the centre of which always stands a 
Bagoba or Chaitya, In the oldest temples, the Dagoba consists 
of a plain central drum surmounted by a hemispherical dome 
crowned by a Tee, which supported the umbrella of state, of wood 
or stone. 

These two classes comprehend all the Buddhist caves in India. 

The third class consists of brahmanical caves, properly so called. 
The finest specimens are at Ellora and Elepbanta though some 
good ones exist also on the island of Salsette and at Mahabalipur. 

Xa fmrm, many of them are copies of, and a good deal resemble 
the Buddhist Vihara. But they have not been appropriated from 
the Buddhists, as the aiTangement of the pillars and position of the 
sanctuary are different. 

The Fourth class consists of lock cut models of structural 
“Bridimimical temples. To this class belong the far famed Kyias 
al EHora, the Sivite temple at Doomnai, and the Ruths at 
; Mhltabalipur. This last is cut out of isolated blocks of granite, 

^ fite rest stand m pits. 

^ S ®fee Fifth 01 true Jaina caves occui at Khandagiri in Cuttack - 
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aod in the southern parts of India, but are few and insignjU^t 
In that in the rock of Gwalior fort, there are cut in the rook a 
number of rude colossal figures, from 30 to 40 feet high, of one of 
the Thirtankaras, some sitting and some standing. 

The Ajanta, are the most complete series of Buddhist caves ixx 
India, without any mixture of Brahmanism, and contain types of 
all the rest ; they are in a laviue or small valley in the gh4t soufli 
of the Taptee. At Bang in a ravine or small valley in the ghat, oo 
the north side of the valley of the Taptee, are three ancient 
Buddhistical caves. 

The Salsette or Kannari caves in the island of Salsette^ are t^lso 
purely Buddhist, but very inferior to the formei . The Kanuari 
caves are excavated in a hill situated in the midst of an immense 
tract of forest country, and Mr. Fergusson supposes their date 
about the 9th or 10th century of the Christian era. 

Dhumnar, about 40 miles S. E. from Neemuch but close to 
Chundwassa, contains Buddhist caves with a Brahmanical rock 
temple behind. 

The Ellora caves are excavated in a porphyritic green stone or 
amygdaloid. 

The Elephauia caves are cut in a harder rock than those of Eliore^ 

Those of Dhumnar and Ellora contain a strong admixture of 
Brahmanism, and those of Elephanta are entirely Brahmanical, 
though pel haps of the same age as those of Ellora. — Balfour* $ 
C^clopcedia, 

K&rma — Accoiding to the doctrines of Buddhism the power 
that controls the universe is Karma, literally Action ; coneistii^ 
of kusala and nkusala, or merit and demerit. There is no each 
monad as an immaterial spuit, but at the death of any being, tiie 
aggregate of his merit and demerit is transferred to some otbesr 
being, which new being is caused by the karma of the previous 
being, and receives from that karma all the circumstances of its 
existence. Thus, if the karma be good, the circumstances are 
favourable, producing happiness, but if it be bad, they are 
unfavourable, producing misexy. 

The manner in which being first commenced cannot now be 
ascertained. The cause of the continuance of existence is 
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ignorance, from which merit and demerit are pi'odnced, whence 
comes cmisciousness, then body and mind, and afterwards the six 
organs of sense. Again, from the organs of sense comes contact ; 
from contact, desire ; from desire, sensation ; from sensation, the 
cleaving to existing objects ; from this cleaving, reproduction ; 
and from reproduction, disease, decay, and death. Thus, like the 
revolutions of a wheel, there is a regular succession of death and 
birth, the moral cause of which is the cleaving to existing objects, 
whilst the instrumental cause is karma. It is, therefore, the great 
object of all beings who would be released from the sorrows of 
successive birth to seek the destruction of the moral cause of 
continued existence, that is to say, the cleaving to existing objects, 
or evil desire. It is possible to accomplish this destruction, by 
attending to a prescribed course of discipline, which results in an 
entrance to one of the four paths, with their fruition, that lead, by 
different modes, to the attainment of niiwana. They in whom evil 
desire is entirely destroyed are called aihats. The freedom from 
evil desire ensures the possession of a miraculous energy. At his 
death the arhat invariably attains nirwana, or ceases to exist.— 
Speftce Hardy. 


HArmosa — The eldest son of the Patiiarch Pulaka. 
Bhdgavata he is designated Kavmasi eshta. 


In the 


— The son of Pritha, or Kunti, by the Phoebus of Hindu 
mythology* Pritha was the child of a Y^dava prince, Sura, who 
gave her to his childless cousin Kuntibhoja, under whose care she 
was brought up. One day before her marriage she paid such 
respect and attention to the great sage Durvasas, a guest in heji' 
father's house, that ho gave her a charm and taught her an incanl 
tation, by virtue of which she was to have a child by any god she 
liked to invoke. This power she did not suffer to lie idle, but 
invoked the sun by whom she had a child, born like Mtnerve 
ready equipped for the field ; armed with a miraculous cuirass and 
lance* Prith4, afraid of the censure of her relatives, deserted the 
ehiUi <^d exposed it in the Jumna. It was found by 

charioteer Adhiratha, and nurtured by his wife R&dhi, 
Wlieartce ike child was afterwards called Mdheya, though named 
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by his foster parents Vasusho^a. When be was growp np Xndra 
tricked him out of his armour, by appealing to his generosity iq 
the guise of a brahman. Indra in return conferred upon lihn 
enormous strength and changed his name to Kama, — Monier 
Williams^ L E. Py p, 94. 

Kama, though in reality the half-brother of the five Pdndava 
princes, was on more friendly terms with their cousins, the Kurus, 
and joined Duryodhana and Sakuni in various schemes for 
destroying the Findus. In the great war he became a general in 
the Kuru army ; for five days he had the command of the whole 
army ; he engaged to slay Arjuna, and when the latter went forth 
to a final battle against him, the armies stopped fighting and the 
gods descended from heaven. He was finally slain by Aijuna 
with a crescent-shaped arrow. His widows, children and 
dependants were treated with great kindness by Arjuna and 
Yudhisthira. Kama’s relationship to the Pandus was not known 
by Arjuna at that time, and his death was afterwards lamented by 
all the brothers. 

The birth of Kama was secret, and he was reputed to be the 
son of Nandana the charioteer of Dhritar^shtra, having been found 
floating in the river Yamuni, although the son of Prith& by the 
Sun ; he was born iu celestial panoply, and with splendid ear-rings, 
whence his first appellation was Vasushena, or abounding in 
wealth. Indra disguised as a brahman begged of him his divine 
coat of mail, in order to obtain it for his own son Arjuna, and fVom 
the act of cutting it or detaching it from his body, the prince was 
named Kama ; ho is also entitled Vaikarttana from Yikarttana the 
sun. Indra iu return for the armour presented Kama with a 
javelin freighted with the certain death of one individual whether 
god, man, or demon. Kama launched it at Ghotokacha, the 
Rdkshasa son of Bhima, and it destroyed him, but left its 
possessor helpless against the charmed weapons, offensive and 
defensive, of Arjuna, by whose hand Kama ultimately 
mison^s Worhsy Vol. Illy p. 333. 

Karnapravaranas — A nickname applied in the PuHLnas to 
some of the aboriginal tribes, meaning those who wrap themselTes 
up in their ears. 
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Karnatakas — The Canarese people ; the inhabitants of the 
centre of the peninsula, tlie proper Kariiata, or Carnatic. 

Kartika — Tlie name of one of the lunar months, corresponding 
to October. 

Kartikeya — The Hindu Mars, or god of war, generated from 
the vivifying principle of Siva cast into Agni, or Fire, who unable 
to retain it, cast it into Ganga, or the Ganges. On the banks of 
this river was Tborn the beautiful boy who was destined to lead the 
armies of the gods, and to be the destroyer of T^raka, and Sura, 
a demon who by his aii'-toritie‘=, had alarmed both gods and men, 
and gained the dominion of the univer‘'e. When born Kartikeya 
was nursed by six nymphs called the Kiiitik^s, or Pleiades, who 
each called him her son, and oifciing her breast, the child assumed 
to himself six mouths and recched nurture from each. lie is 
considered to bo the brother of Ganesa who was the reputed 
eldest son of Si^a and Paivati. lie is lepiescntcd riding on a 
peacock ; somoiiincs ^\itli one face, somelimes. with six faces and 
twelve arms. One account of his })ii tli is as follows : Siva emitted 
from his eyes spaiksof file, which being thrown into the lake 
Saravana, became ^‘ix infants, who were nursed by the wives of 
the Eishis who are to be seen in the sky as the Pleiades. When 
Pirvati saw the cliildien she was so tianspoi ted with their beauty, 
and embraced all of them together so forcibly, that their six bodies 
became one, while their six heads and twelve arms remained. 
K&i*tikeya is better known in the south of India as Subramanya, 
and Tuesday is the weekly day of his devotees. The Skanda Purina 
gives the fullest account of Subiamanya, containing his war with 
Sto, and relates liow he was sent by liis father to frustrate the 
sacrifice of Daksba, and, at the instigation of the lattei, was delayed 
in his way by beautiful damsels, who entertained him with song and 
music. Hence it is the practice still for the dancing girls who 
selwe in the pagodas, to bo betrothed and married to him, and 
then 3iot allowed to many men though they may prostitute 
themselves. 

lOrttavirya —The son of Kiitaviiya and sovel’eign of the 
Xi^aya tribe. He is said to Jiave invaded Lanka and taken 
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Edvau a prisoner. The Vishnu Purana says that hy propil^ittg 
the sage Dattatreya he obtained these boons ; a thousand f 
never acting unjustly ; subjugation of tlie world by justice, aiuA 
protecting it equitably ; victory over las enemies ; and detkiJi by" 
the hands of a person renowned in the three regions of the^ 
universe. With these means he ruled over the earth with might 
and justice ; and offered ten thousand sacrifices. At the expimtion 
of his long reign (eighty-five thousand years) he was killed bjr 
Parasurama, as related ujider Jainadagni, 

Karundhaka — One of the ten sons of Siira and brother of 
Vasudeva, in whose family Krishna was born. 

Karusha — One of the sous of the Manu Vaiwaswata, from 
whom descended the celebrated waniors termed Karushas, who 
lived in the ParipAtra or Viudliya mouLtains. 

Kasa — The son of Siihotra of the family of Ay us, and king of 
K4si. 

Kaseramat — One of (ho nine divisions of the Varsha of 
Bharata. 

Kashtha — One of the daughters of Daksha and wife of 
Kasyapa ; she was the mother of beasts with un cloven hoofs, 

Kashtha — Fifteen twinklings of the eye, or Nimishas ; fife , 
Kshauas. ^ 

Kasi, or Varanasi — Benares, q. v. the sacred city of 
Hindus, which they believe to have descended from the g<Mn 
originally. " 

Kasina — An ascetic rite among the Buddhists, by which it ^ 
supposed that a miraculous euergy may be received. Thel’eik^4^ ^ 
ten descriptions of this rite, ‘ 


1. Prathawi 


2. Apo 


3. Tejo 


4. Vayu 


5. Nila 


6. Pita., 


7. Lohita.. 
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8, Odata white. 

9. Alaka light. 

10. Akasa space. 


There are various ceremonies prescribed for the performance of 
these different kinds of Kasina, and from its practice in any one of 
its forms, a Buddhist priest expects to deiire many advantages. 
See Hardy’s Manual of Buddhism. 

Kftsir8ja — One of the kings of Ka^i — the son of Kasa, an ally 
of the Pdndavas. 

Kasifl^The people of the Benares district, and that opposite. 

KftttXOiras — The people of Kashmir. 

KAsyft — A prince, the son of Senajit, one of the descendants of 
Hastin. 

Sasyapa — A sage, the son of Maiichi, the son of Brahma, and 
one of the PrajApatis or piogenitois of created things lie married 
thirteen of tlie daughters of Daksha ; from whom descended the 
twelve Adityas ; the nymphs of the lunar constellations ; the 
Daityas and Danavas ; many classes of animals, etc., etc. His 
8hai*e in creation was thus no unimportant^^ ne, as he was the 
father of the gods and demons, man, beasts, and reptiles. Kasyapa 
was the father of Vivasvat, and ho again of Manu. “ Righteous 
was this wise Manu on whom a lace was founded. Hence this 
fSwnily of men became known as the race of Manu. Brahmans, 
Kshatriyas, and other men sprang from this Manu.” (O. S. T., 
Vol. I, p. 125.) ‘‘The Chhdndogya Upanishad agrees with the 
above passage from the Mahdbhdrata, in recognising Manu as the 
progenitor of the brahmans as well as the other castes.” (p, 196.) 

Having assumed the form of a tortoise Prajdpati created offspring. 
That which he created, he made ; hence the word Mrma, Kai;[yapa 
means tortoise ; hence men say all creatures are descendants of 
JCsfyapa. This tortoise is the same as Aditya." (Vol. IV, p. 23,) 

The Mahdbhdrata states : “ From Kasyapa, who was the son of 
' JMbiriehi, were produced the deities and the Asuras ; and he was 
Al^lKmrce from which all beings spi'ang. Aditi had twelve sons, 
with Sakra. The youngest of them was Vishnu, on 
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whom the worlds are supported.” Ansa, Bhaga, MiU*a, Vanina, 
lord of the waters, Dhatri, Aryaman, Jayanta, Bh&skara, Tvaahtri, 
tushau, ludra, and Vishnu, who is called the twelfth ; thesO ai’e 
the twelve Adityae, the sons of Kasyapa, according to tradition (or 
the veda sruti,)'^ In another passage Vivasvat and Savitri occur 
instead of Jayanta and Bha&kara ; Tvashtri is placed the eleventh 
in order, and it adds “ the twelfth is called Vishnu, who though 
the latest born, surpasses all the Adityas in his attributes.” (VoL 
IV, p. 103,104 ) 

In the Ramayana the following passage occurs ; Visvdmitra 
speaks : — “ At this period O Rama, the di\ iue Kasyapa, luminous 
as fire, glowing, as it were, with splendour, attended by the 
goddess Aditi, having completed an act of austerity which had 
lasted for a thousand years of the gods, Ci^lebrated thus the praises 
of the boon-bestowing Madhusudana. * Through intense austerity 
1 behold thee the Supreme Spiiit, whose essence is austerity, who 
art a cougeiies of austerity, the impersonation of austerity, whose 
wealth is austerity. In thy body, lord, I behold this whole 
universe ; thou art imbeginniug, and ineifablo ; to thee I have ^ 
resoited as my refuge.’ Then Hari, gratified, whose taint of sin 
had been purged away ; ‘ Ask a boon ; may good attend thee ; 
thou art regaided by me as deserving a boon.’ Hearing these 
words of his, Kasyapa, the son of Maiichi, replied ; ‘Sinless lord, 
become the son of Aditi and myself. Slayer of the Asuras become 
the younger brother of Sakra. (Indra.) Thou oughtest to succour 
the gods who are oppressed with grief, Vishnu, of mighty energy, 
was accordingly born of Aditi, shaded by an umbrella, in the form 
of a mendicant, resplendent with a di inking gourd, and a lock of 
hair on his crown.” (Ibid^ p. 116 ) 

Kasyapa is supposed by some modern writers to be a persotdfi*** 
cation of the remains of the antediluvian race, who took refuge in 
tbo central Asiatic chain, in which traces of his name so plentifully 
abound, as in the Koh-i-Kas or Caucasus, the Kaspian, and Kashmir^ 

It is asserted that the thirteen Gotras or families of Brahmana owe 
their origin to as many divine sages called after their names^ 
Kafyapa is one of the number. The Asvaldyana Sdtra of tiie Rig 
Veda contains the enumeration of the Gotras and thdr sub-divisions. 
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bat in n very involved and unintelligible style. The popular 
enumemtion of them, however, is now wholly confined to the 
South of India, wheie scveial of Ihe reputed lepresentativcs of 
these tubes yet exist ; cbpecially about Gooty and Gondavir. 
Nandavai*am, it is said, was a grant to tlie tliiiteen Gotras by the 
sovereign of India, Nanda, in the yeai of Kali 980 ; but if there 
beany foundation for the giant, it is of niudiraoie recent date, 
Nanda having lived in the fouith century bcfoie the CLiistiau ora. — 
Htnd.f Theatre^ VoL II, p 11. 

KasyAta — A son of Pauuiamasa, a descendant of one of the 
daughters of Dakslia who wa^ maiiied to one of the Kishis. 

Bityayaxia — a SansLut authoi who Ined at the time of and 
after Pl,nini and published ciiticisms on the Sutra of the great 
grammarian. Max Muller places him in the second lialf of the 
fonrtli centuiy, b. c. Katyayana is said to ha\e been a boy of great 
talent and extraordmaiy powers of memoi y. He was able to repeat 
to his mother an entne play after lieaiing it once at the theatre ; 
and before lie was even in i Ha ted lie was able to lepeat the 
Pratisakhya which he had heaid fiom byali. lie completed and 
corrected Panini’s Giammai such as we now possess it. Katyayana 
has been identified with Vaiaiuchi (q. v ) the compilei of the 
doctrines of Saunaka. A S L 

Saukundakas, Kaukattakas, Kaunkanas— Aboi iginal 
tribes inhabiting the mountainous distiicts of the Koukan and its 
neighbourhood. 

B^mSdara Creation — The C1 cation of Rudia 01 Nilalohita, a 
form of Siva, by Braraha, and of ceitain otliei miud-born sons 
of Brahmi, termed Sanatkumara, &c., who declining to create 
progeny, remained, as the name implfes, ever boys, kumdras, that 
h ever pure and innocent ; wlience their creation is called the 
iCaumira. Sanatkumara and his brethren are described in the 
f ^iva Purdnas as Y6gi«i, The Liiiga Puidna has “ Being ever as 
^ lie ^as bom he is called a youth , and hence his name is well 
fts Sanatkumara.” 

One of the eight blanches of medical 
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science embracing midwifery and the management of children* 
Vishriu Purina, p. 407. 

Eauravas — The sons of the Maharaja Dhritardshti'a and liis 
wife Gandhd,ri. At an early period they became jealous of thdr 
cousins, the Pandavas, who were brought up with them in their 
father’s court. Duryodhana, the eldest of the Kauravas, attempted 
to take the life of his cousin Bhima. The chief incidents of their 
lives are related under their respective names, q. v. 

Kausalya — One of the queens of Maharaja Dasaratha and 
mother of Rama, of wljom she extremely fond. She was 
overjoyed when it was decided that Rama should be installed as 
heir-apparcut, and when R^ima himself informed her that he was to 
be evicted and Bharata made Yiiva-raja, “ she fell down to the 
earth like the bough of a saul tree lopped by the axe of a 
forester.” She urged Rama to seize the government and slay the 
Maharaja. She aftervvauls acknowledged her fault. Bharata 
declared to her his loyal attachment to Rama, 

Kausambi — An ancient city of Hindustan, which appears as the 
capital of Vatsa. According to the Rdmayana, it was built by 
Kusamba, the son oi Kusa, a descendant of Rama. Buchanan, 
upon the authority of the Bhagavata, ascribes its foundation to 
Chakra, a descendant of Aijuua ; but neither the Bhdgavata nor 
Vishnu Puiana state that Niinichakra built Kausambi. They 
only say that wlien Ilastindpura shall be washed away by the 
Ganges, Niinichakra will reside at Kausambi. From which it is 
to be infeiTcd, that Kausambi existed at the time that Hastin&pura 
was destroyed. The site of Kausambi, Buchanan supposes tp 
have been that of the ruins ascribed to Hastinilpura, but it WJWI 
most probably lower down in the Doab, bordering upon Magadha 
on one side, and Kosala on the other. In the Hindu drama 
Ratndvali tlie scene is laid in the palace of King Vatsa at KausAmbt 
^Wilson, H. T 

Kausharavi — A name of Maitreya, a disciple of Paiisai'a, 
who related the V. P# to him. 

, Kausika — One of the sous of Vasiideva by his wife Vaisali ; 

the half-brother of Krishna, 
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SansilcaB—The descendants of Viswdmitra. Tbe Gotras, the 
families or tribes of the Kansika brahmans are given in the Y. P., 
(p. 405 ) and are said to have been multiplied by intermarriages with 
other ti’ibes, who were originally of the regal cast, like Viswtoitra ; 
but like bim, obtained Brahmanhood through devotion. As these 
Gotras partook more of the chaiacter of schools of doctrine, in which 
teachers and scholars became one family by intermarrying, it shows 
the interference of the Kshatriya caste, with the Brahmanical mono- 
poly of religious instruction and conaposition. 

KaUSiki — A character in the Hindu Drama Agnimitra and 
Mdlavikd ; the sister of the Bajd’s minister Sumati. On one 
occasion when her brother had to convey the princess MdlavikA, 
fihe accompanied them, and on their way thiough the Vindhya 
mountains they were attacked by foi esters, and in tbe affray 
Sumati was slain and Mdlavika was lost. Kausikj left alone com- 
mitted her brothei’’s body to the flames, and resumed her journey. 
Kausiki soon found out Malavikd but foibore to discover herself, 
ecmfiding in tho prophecy of a sage, who had foretold that the 
princess, after passing through a period of servitude would meet 
with a suitable match. 

Kausiki — The name of tho liver into which Satyavati was 
transformed for following her husband in death It is now called 
the Kosi, which rising in Nepal, flows through Puraniya into the 
Ganges, nearly opposite to Edjamahal. 

Elatistabha — The jewel worn by Yishnu, and which was one 
of the articles produced at the churning of the ocean. 

‘‘ And Kaustabha the best 
Of gems, that burns with living light, 

Upon Lord Yishnu’s breast.’^ 

And Kaustabha the gem 
Whose ever beaming lustre glows 
In Yishnu’s diadem.” 

SBaatilya-^A name of the bi*ahman ChAnakya, through whose 
the Nandas were destroyed, and Chandragupta raised to ^ 
the of Palibothra. 
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Xavasha— The eon of Ilusha by r slaTe girl The 
when holding a sacrihcial session on the banks of the SaraewiMd 
expelled Kavasha from their Soma sacrifice, saying, how shotttd 
the son of a slave girl, a gamester, who is no brahman, remail^ 
among ns ? So they drove him into the desert that he might tiot 
drink the water of the Saraswati. But a prayer was :ievealed to 
him by which he obtained the favour of the waters, and the 
Saras wati surrounded him on all sides. Wiien the Rishis saw 
this they said the gods know him let us call him back — H&uff* 
Alt, Br, 

Kaveri — A liver which takes its lise in Coorg, runs throogli 
the south of India, and empties itself in the Bay of Bengal It 
seems always to have home the same appellation, being the Chaberis 
of Ptolemy. 

Kavi — 1> One of the sons of the Manu Chakshusha ; 2, the 
name of one of the sons of PiiyaM'ataaccoiding to the Ehigavata i 
3, A son of the Kshati i} a Ui ukshaya, who afterwai da became a 
Brahman. 

Kaviraja — The author of the cm ions poem entitled Raghava** 
Pandaviya, a lemaikable specimen of studied ambiguity,’^ as it 
may, at the option of the leader, be interpreted as relating the 
history of R^ma and the other descendants of Dasaratlie, — or that 
of Yudhishthira and the other sons of Pandu. — Colebrooke* 

Kavyas — l, The name given to the descendants of Ravi, as a 
race of brahmans ; 2, One of the classes of Pitiis, oi progenit(n^S* 
identified with the cyclic years. 

Eekaya — An ancient city supposed to have been in thePanjih* 
The king Asvapati, (lord of horses) was the father of R&ja DapM* 
ratha’s wife Kaikeyi. 

Kerala — An ancient name of Malabar proper ; the inhabitants 
are called Keralas. 

Kerari— A sect who worshipped Parvati in her terrtflo forms, 
and used to offer up human sacrifices. They used to inflict upon 
^ themselves bodily tortures, and pierce their flesh with hooks, Ac. 
Such things are now made a criminal offence. 
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Kesidfiwaja — The oclebrated son of Kritadliwaja. He had a 
'•ousiii n:ui*ed Khandikya, who was renowned for religious rites, 
and the importance lie attached to them ; while Kesidhwaja 
regarded «^piritnal knowledge as the great object of pursuit. The 
quarrel became so serious that Khaiidikya was expelled from his 
dominions by Ke«*idhwaja. The latter, on an occasion of great 
perplexity, was informed by his coHiiscdlors. that none but his 
enemy Khd.ndikya could give him the infoiraation he wished to 
obtain. The desired interview took place, and Kesidhwaja’s 
difficulties were all removed. He, anxious to reward his preceptor, 
wished him to name the remuneration that would be most pleasing 
to himself. Ills friends recommended him to require his whole 
kingdom to be restored to him. But Khandikya, addressing 
Kesidhwaja ‘^aid “ As it is known that you aie learned in the 
spiritual leauiing that teaches the doctrine of the soul, if yon 
will communicate that knowledge to nie^, you will have discharged 
youi debt. Declare to me what arts are eificacious for the 
alleviation of human affliction.” Then Kesidliwaja delivered a 
discourse on the natnie of ignorance and the benefits of the Yoga 
or eontemplati\ e tievotiou. See V. P., pp. 640 — 650. 

Eesin — po%\erful demon, who wa^. ordered by Kansa to 
destroy Krishna. lie assumed the form of a hoise “ spurning the 
earth with his hoofs, scattering the clouds with Ins mane, and 
springing in his paces beyond the orbits of the sun and moon.” 
The formidable demon, however, soon had “ liis mouth rent open 
by the arm of Krishna, and ftdl dowm, torn under like a tree 
Rtruck by lightning ; thus he lay sepaiated into two portions, each 
having two legs, half a back, half a tail, one ear, one eye, and one 
nostril.” Krishna was afterwards called Kesa’^a in honour of 
this exploit. V. P., p. 540. 

Eesiui — l, One of the wives of Sagara, who being childless, 
solicited the aid of the sage Auiwa, and the Muni pronounced this 
boon, that one wife should bear one son, and the other sixty- 
thousand ; and he left it to them to make their election. Kesiui 
chose to have the single son ; 2, The name of the wife of Yisravas. 

Kesini — l, The fair-haired maid servant of Damayanti, who 
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was sent with a messago to Nala, and in the interview perceived 
his divine powers, and reported accordingly to Damayanti. 

Ketu- -One of the nine planets ; or the sons of Sinhika ; his 
chariot is drawn by eight horses of the dusky red colour of lac or 
the smoke of burning straw. 

KetUXUala — One of the sons of king Agnidhra, and sovereign 
of Gandhamadana. Also the name of a Varsha or country, 

Ketumta — l, A Lukapala, the son of Rajas, regent of the 
west ; 2, The name of the son of Dhauw'antari. 

Ketumati — 'The wife of Sumali, the great Bdkshasa chief. 

Kevala— 1 , A prince, the son of JNara ; 2, The name of one of 
the Pur^iiuc countries. 

Khandas — l. The name applied to the divisions or portions of 
the Skanda and Padina Puvanas ; 2, The divisions of the Bhdrata 
Yiiii ha. 

Khandapani —A prince, the ^.on of Ahiuara, of the race of 
Puru. 

Khandava-prastha— A country on the banks of the river 
Jumna, in wdiich the Paiidavas settled and reigned when the Rij 
of Bharata w’^as divided between them and the Kauravas “ It was 
not so much a division of the kingdom as of the family ; one branch 
remaining at llastinapur, whilst the other wont out to wrest a 
new country from the Aborigines.” 

Khandikya — A son of Amitadhwaja, who taught his cousin 
Kesidhwaja the expiation of a sin, and was by him instructed in 
the Yoga doctrine. 

Khakis — One of the ^’'aishnava «iects of Hindus, of modern 
origin. Many of them go nearly naked, smearing their bodies 
with ashes and earth. They add llie w’orsliip of Ilanura^u to that 
of Vishnu. 

ESiandas — The elements of sentient existence among the 
Buddhists, of 'which there are live constituents. 
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Xendhw^ja — ^The celebrated son of Kritadhwaja. He had a 
cousin named Khindikya, who was renowned for religious rites, 
and the importance he attached to them ; while Kesidbwaja 
r^arded spiritual knowledge as the great object of pursuit. The 
quarrel became so serious that Khandikya was expelled from his 
dmninions by Kesidhwajn. The latter, on an occasion of gi*eat 
perplexity, was informed by his connscllors, that none but his 
miemy Khindikya could give him the information he wished to 
obtain. The desired interview took place, and Kesidhwaja’s 
difficulties were all removed. He, anxious to reward his preceptor* 
wished him to name the remuneration that would be most pleasing 
to himseir. His friends recommended him to require his whole 
kingdom to be I'cstored to him. But Khandikya, addressing 
Kesidhwaja said “As it is known that you are learned in the 
apiritual leaiuing that teaches the doctriue of the soul, if you 
will communicate that knowledge to me, you will have discharged 
your debt. Declare to me what act^ are efficacious for the 
alleviation of human affiictiou.” Tliea Kesidhwaja delivered a 
discourse on die nature of iguorauee and the benefit*! of the Yoga 
or contempiatitc devotion. See V. P., pp. 649 — 659. 

powerful demon, who wa- ordered by Kansa to 
destroy Krishna. He assumed the fc-rm of a horse “ spurning the 
earth with his hoofs, scattering the elouda with liia mane, and 
springing in his paces beyond the orbits of the sun and moon." 
The formidable demon, however, soon had “ hia mouth rent open 
by the arm of Krishna, and fell down, torn a- under like a tree 
struck by lightning ; thus he lay separated into two portious, each 
having two legs, half a Lack, haif a tail, one car, one eye, and one 
nostril." Krishim was afterwards called Kesava in honour of 
this exploit. V, P., p. 540. 

KMi&i — 1, One of the wives of Sagara, who being childless, 
solicited the aid of the sago Aurva, and the Muni piououuced this 
botm, ttiat one wife should boar one son, and the other sixty- 
thousand ; and he left it to them to make their election. Kesiui 
Aote to have the single son ; 2, The name of the wife of Visravas. 

H f fdfii — I, The fair-haired maid servant of Damayanti, who 
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was seut with a message to Nala, and in the interriew peroeiTed 
his divine powers, and reported accordingly to DamayantL 

KetU — One of the nine planets ; or the sons of Sinhika ; his 
chariot is drawn by eight horses of the dusky red colour of lac or 
the smoke of burning straw. 

KetumaJa — One of the sons of king Agnidhra, and sovereign 
of Gandhamadana. Also the name of a Varsha or country, 

Ketumta — l, A Ldkapala, the son of Rajas, regent of the 
west ; 2, The name of the son of Dhanwantari. 

Ketumati — The wife of Sumali, the great Bakshasa chief. 

Kevala — l, A prince, the son of Nara ; 2, The name of one of 
the Purfinic countries. 

Khandas — l, The name applied to the divisions or portions of 
the Skandaand Padma Purdnas ; 2, The divisions of the Bhdrata 
Varsha. 

Khandapani — A prince, the son of Ahinara, of the I’ace of 
Puru. 

Khandava-prastha — A country on the banks of the river 
Jumna, in which the Pandavas settled and reigned when the E4j 
of Bbarata was divided between them and the Kauravas It was 
not so much a divisiou of the kingdom as of the family ; one branch 
remaining at Hastinapur, whilst the other went out to wrest a 
new country from the Aborigines.” 

Khandikya — A son of Amitadhwaja, who taught his cousin 
Kesidhwaja the expiation of a sin, and was by him instructed in 
the Yoga docadne. 

Khakis — One of the Vaishnava sects of Hindus, of modem 
origin. Many of them go nearly naked, smearing their bodi^ 
with ashes and earth. They add the worship of Ilunumin to that 
of Vishnu. 

Khandas — The elements of sentient existence among the 
Buddhists, of which there are five constituents. 
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1 . The oi^anized body, or the whole of being aj^rt from 

mental processes. 

2. Sensation. 

3. Perception. 

4* Discrimination. 

5, Consciousness. 

The four last Khandas are results or properties of the first, 
which must be understood as including the soul as well as the 
body. At death the Buddhists believe the Khandas entirely 
vanish. Gautama says that none of the Khanda*?, taken separately, 
are the Ego; and that taken conjointly they arc not the Ego. 
Yet there is no such thing an Ego apart from the five Khandas. 

SllftQillOtrft, Khauitra — Two prince'? of the descendants of 
Kedisbtha ; the priests of the royal family conspired against 
Khanitia, and were put to death by liii^ minister'?. 

Eliara— The brother of B£vana, who altci' pcvoral unsuccessful 
eooteste with Rama was at length slain hr him. 

XHuUMl-'-Onc of the daughters of Daksha T^ho was married to 

Eas^rapa. 

KhllBlkaH, Khasiras — Xou-Aryan or Aboriginal tribes in the 
aorth<east of Bengal ; or it ha- been ihouglit that they may be 
referred to the situation of Kashgar. 

fTh^jnnma, — A chief of the Dauavas, one of the sous of Vipra- 
diitti. 

Oiat^BnUlgra — A prince, the son of Visivasalia, called also 
DUipa. He rendered important aid to the gods in one occasion, 
and being aakedl by them to demand a boon, be enquired ‘ what is 
fbe dnration of my life.’ ‘ The length of your life is but an hour,’ 
tile gods replied ; on hearing which he descended to the world of 
mortals, and prayed for final emancipation. Thus he obtained 
abamrption, according to this stanza ‘ Like unto Khatwanga will 
be no one upon earth, who having come from heaven, and dwelt 
amongst men, became united with the three worlds by Lis 
Ifflierality and knowledge of truth. 

{Dumdi^A non^aryan or aboriginal tribe in Orissa. Their 
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condition is in many respects peculiar. They have come less into 
contact with civilization, and evince greater wildness of deport^ 
ment, than most of the other non-aryan tribes. Their religion 
is very peculiar, and in its whole features entirely distinct from 
Hinduism. Their supreme god is called Bura-Pennou the 
god of light, who created for himself a consort, the earth-goddess 
called Tavi-Tennou^ the source of evil in the world. The 
god of light arrested the action of physical evil, wdiile he left man 
at perfect liberty to reject or receive moral evil. They who 
rejected it were deified, while the great mass of mankind who 
received it were condemned to all kinda of physical suffering, with 
death, besides being deprived of the immediate care of the Creator, 
and doomed to the lowest state of moral degradation. Bura-Pen- 
uou and his consort, meanwhile, contended for superiority, and 
thus the elements of good and evil came to be in constant collision 
both in the heart of man and in the world around him. At this 
point the Klioiids diverge into two &ect^, which are thus described 
by Major Macphei>on in an interesting memoir read before the 
Asiatic Society, and inserted in their Journal : — ‘‘ One sect,” says 
he, holds that the god of light completely conquered the earth- 
goddess, aud employs her, still the active principle of evil, as the 
instrument of his moral rule. That he resolved to provide a par- 
tial remedy for the consequence•^ of the introduction of evil, by 
enabling man to attain to a state of moderate enjoyment upon 
earth, and to partial restoration to communion with the Creator 
after death. And that, to effect thi:^ pu^'pose, he created those 
classes of subordinate deities, and assigned to them the office — 
first, of instructing man iu the arts of life, aud regulating the 
powers of nature for his use, upon the condition of his paying 
to them duo worsliip ; secondly, of administering a system of 
retributive justice through subjection to which, and through the 
practice of virtue during fruccessive lives upon earth, the soul of 
man might attain to beatification. The other sect hold, upon the 
other hand, that the earth-goddess remains imconquered ; that the 
god of light could uot, iu opposition to her will, can'y out his 
purpose with respect to man’s temporal lot ; and that man, there- 
fore, owes his elevation from the state of physical suffering into 
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whkh he fell through the mception of evih to the direct; oxercke 
of her power to confer blessings, or to her permitting him to 
leeeiTe the good which flows from the god of light, through the 
inferior gods, to all w’ho w’orship them. With respect to man's 
destiny after death, they believe that the god of light earned out 
has purpose. And they believe that tlie wortliip of the earth- 
goddess by human sacrifice, is the indispensable condition on which 
these blessings have been granted, and their continuance may be 
.hoped for j the virtue of the rite availing not only for those wdio 
practice it, but for all mankind. 

^^In additiou to these human sacrilice«, wliich still continue to 
be ^fei^d annually, in order to aj)pea-e ilie wrath of Tari. and 
propitiate her in favour of agriculture, there a fearful amount of 
infanticide among the Klioiul people. It exi'«t^ in some of the 
tribes of the sect of Boora to suoii an extent, that no female infant 
is spared, except when a womun'js fir-t child is female ; and that 
Tillages containing a hundred Ijou'^e- may be seen without a female 
child.'' 

The revolting ritc> of liumnn ^acll^iee and female infanticide 
have prevailed from inn** immemonal among thC'^e barbarous 
people. The Briii>li government, however. ha> happily succeeded 
in aJmost completely ai>olivhing ihe>e bloody rite?. Many cdiildren, 
who had been stolen from ibeii {parent**, and '‘ubl to the Khonds 
for sacrifice, have been re^cued from u cruel deatJi, and put into 
ai^lums for Christian education atid training. The manner in 
which the revolting human ‘sacrifice'* were conducted by the 
Khonds is thus described by Mr. Fry, a government agent, who 
has rescued numbera from the sacrificial knife: — ^‘The victim," 
he inform u?, “ is surrounded by a crowd of half-intoxicated 
Khonds, and is dragged around •'ome open space, wdieu the savage«, 
with loud shouts, ru^h on the victim, cutting tin* living fle>h piece- 
nml from the bones, till iiotlting remain** but tliC head and bowels, 
which are left untouclied. Death has by this time released the 
ntshappy victim from his torture ; the head and bowel;» are burnt, 
and the ashes mixed with grain." These Mei iah sacrifices, as they 
mm called, are almost aliolihbed. 

Celebrity,’ a young and bright-eyed daughter of 
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Daksha married to the Muni Bhriga. Khyati is also the faoultjr 
of discriminating objects by appropriate designations ; or the 
means of individual fruition. — Wilson's Notes to Vishnu Purina, 

Blhumbandas — An order of beings among the Buddhists who 
are believed to be the attendants of Virddha who is one of the 
four guardian Devas. They are of great size and disgusting form, 
have blue garments, hold a sword in one hand, and ride on blue 
horses. They fonn one of the thirteen orders of intelligence, 
exclusive of the supreme Buddhas. 

Eichaka — The brother of the Rani of Raja Virdta. He 
insulted Draupadi, and on her complaining to the Raja, followed 
her to the Council hall, where his influence was so great that the 
Raja refused to interfere. Draupadi then professed to receive his 
offers and engaged to meet him at midnight in the dancing room. 
On his arrival lie was seized by Bhima, who, after a fight, slew 
him and rolled the body into a ball. 

Kikatas — A tribe of aborigiucb who lived to the east of Saras- 
wati, ‘^tliey drew no milk to mix with the soma, and by them the 
sacrificial kettle was never heated/' 

Kilakila —See Kailakila. 

Kimpurusha — One of the nine sons of Agnidhra, king of 
Jambu-dwipa, to whom his father gave the country of Hemakuta. 

Bampurushas — Demigods, attached to the service of Kuvera, 
the god of Avealth, celestial musicians, represented like centaurs 
reversed, with human figures and horses’ heads. 

Kinnaxni — A prince, the son of Sunakshatra, of the family of 
Ikshwaku. 

Kinnaras-^A race of beings of human shape but with the heads 
of horses ; different to Nai as, which are centaurs, or beings with 
the limbs of hoi'ses and human bodies ; created from the limbs of 
Brahma. Called also Kimpurushas. 

Blirataijuniya — A poem written by Bharavi on the subject of 
Arjuna’s obtaining celestial arms from Siva, Indra, and other gods. 
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rigid observance of severe austerities, and afterwards by 
his prowess in a conflict with Siva, in which Aijuna prevails : 
this is the whole subject of the poem, which is ranked among 
tiie six excellent compositions in Sanscrit. 

Kiratas —Aboriginal tribes dwelling in the East of Bharata ; 
Ibresters and inouutaiueers are intended, the inhabitants to the 
present day of the moun(ain^ east of Hindustan. 

Bairt&ratha — The son of Raja Pratiudhak, and thirteenth in 
descent from 3!ahamja Janaka. 

KirtirEt — The great graiuUou of the above ; 

“ Mahandhrak'*- son of boiuulless might, 

Wa'' Kiilirat who loved the right/’ 

S^rtti — “ Fame/’ A daughter of Duk^ha, mariied to Dhaimia. 

lCir t±ima.t — 1, A ^on of the patriarch Angira^. 2, A son of 
the Mann Uttuuapada. 3, A son of Va-udeva and Devaki, who 
was killed by Kan-a. 

giahkifidh ya. —Tin n.oijkey city of lUli, the ehler brother 
and enemy of Sugn\a. Ki‘*likindhya i- •-ujipo‘'ed to have been 
Biinaied north of My^oie . ** vuinewheie in that '-trip of British 
territory which *-epaiatc^ the kingdom of My-orc fioin the Nizam's 
territory/’ — Cal. Her. 

BIl68E~In the Palanjala philo-ophy Klo^a i- the tcim employed 
to designate the five affliction- <»f the soul, vi/., Ignorance, 
Selfi&line:5s^ Love, Hatre<l, I>read of temporal ''UtVering* 

Kodaifii — So'ip mountains ; the name of the country which has 
been anglicised into Coorg : a country funned by the summits and 
eastern declivities of the Western Ghauts; about 60 miles in 

j 

length and 40 m bieadth. It eompri-es 1 ,.jSo square m v.s: 
covered by forest, save here and there where the clearing of a 
coffee plantation, or ragi patch, or the jiark like open glades with 
their beautiful green ^ward and varied foliage, afford a charming 
variety to the landscaj^e. The Kodagu<^ or Coorgs are supposed to 
bdiang to the Dravidiau family ; and not to have descended from 
tiiePandava!» a^ -‘Ome have argued, but for which no evidence has 
been adduced. The Coorg- were probably connected with the 
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Pandya kingdom which flourished in the South of India peidmps 
in the fifth century before Christ ; but the Mahabharata Pindaraa 
have nothing to do with this Pandyan kingdom, whose rulers were 
not Kshatriyas but belonged to the agricultural class. — Michter^s 
Manual of Coorg^ 1870. 

Kokanakas, Kokarakas — The names ot aboriginal tribes 
enumemted in the Vishnu Purana. 

Kolaria — The ancient name for India. In the modern map of 
India vre find indication-^ of the same name in every province from 
Burmali to JIalabar, viz., the Kols of Central India ; the Kolas of 
Katwar ; See Dr. Keith John-ton’^ Index to hi-^ Map of India from 
the Royal Atla^, for a full confirmation of this view, as stated in 
Mr. W. Hunter'*' Di'^-'Crtatiou in hi- Dictionary of Non-Aryan 
Language^*. 

Kolikod — The ancient and pre>cnt native name of Calicut. 

Kosala — The Ramayana contains the following description of 
Ko^ala : *‘Iii ancient tiino^ tlierc wa- a great country named 
Kosala ; and tliat countjy wa.s happy and joyous ^^ud abounded in 
cattle, and grain, and liche-. And in that country on the banks of 
the river Sarayu, wa« a famous oiry named Ayodhya ; and there 
all the houses were large and hcautifully arranged, and the streets 
were always watered, and theic ucre veiy many temples richly 
decorated, and stately palace^* n ith domes' like the tops of 
mountains, with plea'-ant gardens fall of biuk and flowers, and 
shady groves of trees loaded wdih doliciou'^ fruits, and above all 
there were the sacred and ri-plendent chaiiots of the gods. And 
the tanks in that city w'ere magnlliceri beyond all description, and 
covered with the lotus : and the bees thirsted for the honey, 

and the wind drove the white lotuses fiom the bees as modesty 
drives away the coy bride from her husband. And the ducks and 
the geese swam upon the surface of the tanks, or dived under the 
clear wuUers ; and the hrilliaut kingfishers, wroth as they behold 
their own reflection in the bright wave, and under pretence of 
catching the fish, they bi‘at the water with their wings. And the 
plantain trees round the tanks w’^ere bending wnth the weight of the 
fruit, like reverential pupils bowdng at the feet of their preceptors. 
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The whole city was adorocd with gems, so that it resembled a 
mine of jewels aud it wa^ like unto Amaravati, the city of India. 
It was perfimied with flvW 4 .rs and incense, and decked out with 
goigeous banner'' ; and it ^vas ever filled witli the sweet sound of 
muj^ic, the "harp j of bow?, and the holy chauntiug of 

Vedic hyraii-. IIk- oit\ n eiicompas?cd round about with very 
lofty wall", whnh v.m "U .a with variou"ly-(‘oloured jew^els ; and 
all round the a moat filled with water, deep and 

im|ms5abie ; and the c \\ patC" ^^ele "tfongly barred, and the 
porticoes of the gau - : \ the tower" on the were filled with 
archei", and "(»«itd w ih \v«*apou" ut every description. Every 
quarter of the (ity ^^a- L^’iarded by mighty heroes w’ho whereas 
strong as Uk i ^ht irod^ ♦» rule the eight points of the universe, 
and as ^ ^ t ^ ^ -headed serpent® wdio watch at the 

entrance oi to^ tr * on 

“ (): > ii of ample i>ize, 

1 hi h o ; \ • n oi Ku^al 1 h*s 
\\ -tli fill « jgih of fair champaign 
Aim] ]i*i k- ] held" atid wealth of giain, 

TliCJ ^ . fam iu hei old r< uown 
Aj. idina* 'tc. d", the royal town 
In aje" built and planned 

By I Mituu’" piincely hand. 

Impoi.al t * hei walls extend 
Twche mc.i uied leagues from end to end. 

And thir/ )u width from side to ®ide, 

With "(puiK ai d palttce beautified, 

Hei at f\eii di"tanee "tand ; 

II<! iunph n id" aie \M"tdy plamieil. 

R»gbl gluio U" i" lier loyal street. 

While "tHuuis allay the du'-t and heat. 

On ievti gitjuhd 111 f veil row, 

Her hou"C" i "C in goodly show : 

• ** The ruiiife oi tk* * j.(i» ♦ c ipjtal of Rima and the children of the Sun, 
aaay «ti!l be traced in tLi Ajudhya near Fyzabad. Ajudbya is the 

Jerusalem oi Mecca ot the Dindu^ ' — 
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Terrace and palace, arch and gate, 

The queenly city decorate. 

High are her ramparts, strong and 
By ways at even distance pa^^^ed, 

With circling moat both deep and wide, 

And store of weapons fortified.”— 

The name Kosala is variously applied. Its earliest and most 
celebrated application is that given above, to the country on the 
banks of the Sarayu, the kingdom of Rama, of which Ayodha was 
the capital. In the Mahabharata we have one Kosala in the eastf 
and another in the south ; besides the Prak-kosalaj- and Uttara- 
kosalas in the east and north. The Purana? place the Kosalas in 
the back of Vindhya ; and it would appear from the Vayu, that 
Kusa, the son of Rama, transferred his kingdom to a more central 
position ; he ruled over Kosala at his capital of Kusasthali, or 
Kusavati, built upon the Viiidhyan precipice'-. In later times the 
country of Kosala lay south of Oude, for iu ike Eatiiava]i the 
general of Vatsa surrounds the king of Ko-ala in the Vindhyan 
mountains : Ptolemy has a Konta Kosala in the utli, probably 
one of the Kosalas of the Hindu'^. WiNou'- Notts to Vishnu 
Purana and Hindu Theatre, Vol. II. 

Kotavi — An eighth portion of KiulratJ. and ^lie tutelniy goddess 
of the Daityas, composed of incantation-. The Vishnu Purana 
states that as Krishna was in the act of casting hi- a‘scu>, to kill 
Bana, the mystical goddess Kota\ i, the umgic lore of the demons, 
stood naked before him, iu order to prevent him. 

Koutsya — A mythical sage, the disciple of ^Jaharishi Varatanta, 
who rewarded his tutor with fourteen croies of rupees for the 
fourteen branches of study completed under him. For the way in 
which the money was obtained, see RA(,iir. 

Kratha — The son of Vidarbha ; and grandson of Jyamagha, q. v, 

SratU — 15 A Prajapati, or one ot iLo miud-boi'u sons of 
Brahma and one of the seven glorious spirits wdio abide in the orb 
of the sun, scattering light throughout the universe, maiTied to 
Sannati, daughter of Daksha ; 2, A sou of Uru, of the race of 
Dhruva. 
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Blrisaau~~An archer raeutioned ia the Rig Veda. 

Kxislma — The Indian Hercules and Apollo combined. The most 
renowned demigod of Indian mythology, and most celebrated hero 
of Indian history, h the eightli Avatara or incarnation of Vishnu. 
“Vishnu was born as Kri'^hna for the de-'truction of Kansa, an 
oppressive monuicli, and, in fact, an incarnate Daitya or Titan, the 
natural enemy of tlic god'^. Kuusa being forewarned of his fate 
seeks to autici[)ate lii- destroyer ; but Kri-baa is conveyed secretly 
away from Mathura, the capital ot Kan^a, and is brought up as the 
child of a co\vhe]d at Yrindd\au, a pastoral di-trict near Mathuri. 
It is whilst thu'' ciroum-tanced that he ha^ been exalted into an 
object of adoiation, and tbe mi-cliievou^ follies of the child, the 
boy, and the lad, am the subject of j opular delight and wonder. 
Ills male '•ompaiiioii*- aic in)r \cry ]»rommeiit in the tale of his 
youth ; but the femah the dolfuMl dairy makU, play a more 
important part in the diama. AmonL^-t the mo-t conspicuous is 
Ridha, and ^Le -cai^ tly les^ univeival homage than 

Krihhna liim^t It."*' 

Krishna cannot b(* -aid to belong really to the Epic age, but 
almost exclufci\eh to the Puinnie. When the ^tory of his life 
is divested of the marvellou'', he be found to be an historical 
personage, belonging to that epu^di when the Aryan race, leaving 
the north-wcfctern corner of tiie penin'-ula, began to make their 
way by gradual conquest-- towards the interior and the east. The 
enemies whom he attack- and subdues are the aberigiues of the 
interior, who, to heighten the gloiy of hero, are called giants 
and demons, Daitya^ and Danava^. The Aryans were still a 
nomad people, pa^^turing then IkuIs of cattle at the foot of the 
Himalaya range and in the plains of the Paiijab ; and the legend 
would further lead us to believe that the primitive elementary 
worship now yielded to the more systematic religion of Brahmanism 
and the institutions of ca^te. His identification with Vishnu 
would follow as a natural apotheosis of a monarch aud warrior of 
such fame ; but the very legend itself, even as it is given in the 
Purfinas, seems to show that he existed long before the my* 


NVihonk AVuiks, Tol. 11 pp 6(> 67. 
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tiudogicai triad of Brahmi, Vishnu, and i^ira had ever been 
dreamed of. The following is a curteiied account of his birth and 
actions, boiTOwcd partly from the Puranas, and partly from Monier 
Williams’ Eng.-Sanskrit Dictionary. 

Hie king of the DaiJya>' or ahorignes, Ahuka, had two sons, 
Devaka and Ugrasena. The former had a daughter named Devaki, 
the latter a son called Kan^a. Devaki was married to a nobleman 
of the Arya« race naraod Va'-iidcva (or Aimkadundubhi), the son 
of Sura, a desccDdant of Yndu, and hy him had eight sons. 
Vasadeva had aKo anotln r n ifo narned Rohini. Kan.-n, the cousin 
of DevakK was informed hv tlie saint and jm^phet Narada, that 
his cousin would bear a ‘'t.»n. ^^ho kill him and overthrow 

his kingdom. Kaii-a wa- k \>a of Mathura, and he captured 
Vasudeva and liis wlie Devaki, impu-oned them in hi*- own palace, 
aet guards over them, and ^lew the -ix children wlioin Dc^aki liad 
alneadj borne. She wa-* now about to irne birth to the *-cvenih, 
udio was Bala Bama, th<‘ play Adlow of Kri-hi.a, and, like him, 
supposed to be an incarnation oi Vi-hnu (-ce Kama) ; but by 
agency, the child trauslirrtd before biitli to the womb 
irf Vasudera’s other wife, Ruhiui, who wa< still at liberty, and 
was thus saved, iler eighth child was Krishna, wdio w*as bom 
al midnight, with a very black skin (the name Kridina, as an 
md^ectivef meaub ^ black/) aud a peculiar curl of hair called the 
SJMoaUa^ resembling a f^aint Andrew’f- cion's, on his breast. The 
gods now interpoH'd to pic'-crvc tin* life of thi- favcnircd baby 
ftam Kansa% vigilance, atitl uct oidingly inllctl the giiartln of tlie 
palate to sleep with the Yoga-mdra, <a iny^tuious clumber. 
Taking the infant, itf fuihci Va-uiieNa *-tok out uiHii‘‘CO\<red as far 
as Tatnuna, or cJunina i i\ ei, w Inch k eint- to have been the boundary 
between the Aryan*- and the ubolig^ne^. This he crossed, and 
cm the other side found the cart and team of a nomud Aryan 
cowherd, called Nanda, who-e wife, Ya.-oda, had by strange 
ocancideuce just been delivered of a female child. Vasudeva, 
wwnted of thi.- by divine admonition, stole to her bedside, and 
l^aetng Krishna by her, re-crosbed the river, and i‘e*entered the 
{Mdaee^ with the female baby of Ya^^oda in lu« anus, and thus 
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substituted it for his own son. When Kansa discovered the cheat, 
be for a while gave up the affair, and set the prisoners at liber^, 
but ordered all male children to be put to death, Vasudeva then 
entrusted Krishna to the care of Nauda, the cowherd, who took 
him to the village of Gokula, or Vraja, and there brought him up* 

Here Krishna, and his elder brother Bala Rama, who joined 
him, wandered about together as children, and evinced their divine 
character by many unruly pranks of surprising strength, such as 
kicking over the cart, which served as conveyance and domicile to 
Nanda and his family. The female Daitya Putani was sent to 
suckle him, but the refractory baby discovering the trick, showed 
his gratitude by slaying her. Later in life he vanquished the 
serpent Kiliya in the middle of the Yamuna (Jumna) river, A 
demon, Arish^, assuming the form of a bull ; another, Eeshin 
that of a horse ; and a third, Kilanemi, all undertook to destroy 
the boy, but each fell victims to his superhuman strength* 
Krishna now incited Nanda and the cowherds to abandem the 
worship of Indra, and to adopt that of the cows, which sup- 
ported them, and the mountains, which afforded them pasturage. 
Indra, incensed at the lo-s of his offerings, opened the gates 
of heaven upon the whole race, and would have deluged them, 
had not our hero plucked up the mountain Govarddhana, 
and held it as a substantial umbrella above the land. He soon 
took to repose from his labours, and amused himself with the 
Gopis, or shepherdesses, of whom he married seven or eigh^ 
among whom RaJha was the favourite, and to whom he taught 
the round dance called or Mandala-^nrityam, Meanwhile 

Kansa had not forgotten the prophecies of Narada. He invited 
the two boys, Krishna and Balamma, to stay with him at 
Mathura ; they accepted, and went. At the gates, Kansa’s washer- 
man insulted Krishna, who slew him, and dressed himself in his 
yellow clothes. He afterwards slew Kansa himself, and placed 
his father Ugrasena on the throne. A foreign king of the K^a- 
yavana (Indo-Scythian) race soon invaded the Yadn, or Aryan, 
territory, whereupon Krishna built and fortified the town of 
Dwiraka, iu Guzerat, and thither transferred the inhabitants of 



Mathara. He afterwards married Satyabhdmd, daughter of 
Salrijtt, and earned off Rokmini, daughter of Bhisbmaka. His 
harao nunibered sixty llioustuid ^\ives, hut his progeny was 
limited to eighteen thou-iuul When aftorwauU on a visit to 

I&draV beavetK he helnncd, at the pticua^ion (*f wife, Satya- 
bbto&, m a mannei mij unbecoming a <rue^b by ‘stealing the 
&mou^ jiaiyata tiee. ^^huh had lucn pioduoed at the churning of 
the ocean, and ^^as then tiiining in India’'' gaiden. A contest 
ensuecL in which Kri^ir a dtt\at< d the cod-, and can led off the 
sacred tree. At aijoilui tunc, a ft malt Dait^a, T^ija. daughter of 
B£na« caniedofl Kn-h a - ci uid-on. Aiwiuddha. II !•- grandfather, 
at'emn[>aiiied h\ Rama, %\tiit ti» tin u-<iu, and tiiough B^na was 
defended bj M\a and Skai tia. pi.otd \utoiiou''. Paundiaka, 
one of Va-mk\a tamih. atu i w dd- a— uiiu d in- tult and in^'ignia, 
supported by tlu kuig ot B nin-. Kn-hua bulled lii- flaming 
discuis ichakiu) al ih’- cu%. an 1 lliu- tU-tioMd it Ih aftelwaids 
extemiinaied 111- own ti lU, tin "^udaxa- Ht him-ilf w a- killed 
by a chance ‘'hut f loin tiunru. Ik i- ik-< iirnd a- h ivuig cuily 
black ban. u- wuui »ig i < ui ( i mi (. i -uoid. a fkimmg di-^cus 
a jewel, a t oueii, u id a .. u* i H - • liain Im i i- Nitjaki ; bis 
city, DwHiakii , lu- In a\« n. (t 1 ka ( Ihum-uii) 

Kri^hia i*- the jun i p I -im il * i in tin f>IML^a^e^ trita ; wliei'C 
heexpuuiuk the ^Aijk\a - -t< m • f I h b -opbj to Aipiua. In the 
great wai he u** k \ nt \s th tin Ti ii\a-. and ii was mainly 
owing to hi^ po^\t.iti«! a--!-t i t that tin c»ppo-it(* jiaity were 
rauqui^hcd. 

Kri-hrm i- known ui tin M th i >h uuta 1 % tin follow n e names : — 
Vasude’ia, Ke-aia, (i<\iidi. dai iidtna, i) m i<Lna, Dasuia, 
Narayana. Iln-L k* a, Jhij n-hoii in»a. Milhava, Madhu‘^ludana 
and Acli} utu. 

Sxi 8 hll£t~Au A^'inu oi iiHiitiOiud in ilu Rig Veda, 

who was gla*u tog< ili* t w uh hi- w i\ < that i one of hii> po‘^terity 
tuigbt^ur^ne ** Kii^hna im 'in’* black, ami the name may, on 
tiiis occasion, Wikon think-, allude to the daik com* 

j^exioued abouguie^ But tlu it j** anothci Kn-him, even in the 
Big Vida, and lu and In’* *-011 Vi-wuka aic members of the 
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Angirasa family, who may be called Rig Veda aristocrats of good 
old family descent ; and both father and son appear among the 
Rishis of the hymns.” — Mrs. Manning^ A. ^ M.L^ VoL /, p. 65. 

Krishna — l, One of the sons of Havirdhana, a descendant of 
Prithu ; 2, One of the Andhra kings who reigned 10 years. 

Krishna — l, The name of one of the Naiakas, in which those 
who live by fraud, &c., are punished ; 2, The name of the Krish- 
navena river of the Dakhiu, meaning the dark river. 

Krishna Misra — The author of Prabodha-Chandrodaya ; or 
Rising of the Moon of A^vakened Intellect. This is a theological 
and philosophical drama, supposed to have been written about the 
twelfth century, with the object of establishing the Vedanta 
doctrine. What others have assailed by reason and argument 
Krishna Misra combats by ridicule. His work is praised by 
Professor Lassen, who calls it peculiarly Indian, and unlike anything 
in the literatnre of other countiies. — Mrs. Manning, 

Krishnaveni — The river now called the Krishna or Kistna. 

Krita — The first Yuga or age ; consisting of four thousand 


eight hundred divine years, thus : 

Krita Yuga 4000 

Sandhya 400 

Saiidhyasana 400 


4800 

If these divine years be converted into years of mortals, by multi- 
plying them by 360, a year of men being a day of the gods, we 
obtain one million seven hundred and twenty-eight thousand, 
(1,728,000) ordinary years, the duration of the Krita Yuga, 
accordiug to the Hindu books. # 

Krita — 1, A prince, the son of Kritaratha, king of Mithila ; 
2, A son of Sannaiimat, to whom Hiranyanabha taught the philo- 
sophy of the Yoga, and who compiled twenty-four Sanhitas for the 
use of the Eastern Brahmans who study the Saraa Veda. 

Kritadhwaja— The son of Dharmadhwaja ; the Vishnu Purina 
says of him that he was a king ever intent upon existe^xt supreme 
spirit. % 
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Sritagni, KritaTarman, Kritavirya— Thi-ee princes, the 
sms of Bhanaka, of the Yadava race. 

Kritaka— 1, One of the sons of Vasudeva by his wife Madira ; 
2 , One of the kings of Magadha. 

Xritam&llk — A river that takes its rise in the Malaya hills. 

Xritaiyaya — l, Tlie Yyasa of the seventeenth Dwapara ; 2, A 
prince, the son of Dharmau, of the family of Ikslivaku. 

Xxitl^ta — The destroyer ; a name of Yama, the Hindu Pluto. 

Sritanta-dutaru — Yama’s officers ; frequently represented as 
hOTering, in a frightful shape, over the beds of the dying, to carry 
off the departing spirit to Patala. 

Xritaratha — One of the kings of Mithila, the son of Prati- 

Uiandaka. 

SritaTarmail — One of the three warriors on the Kaurava side 
who survived at the end of the great war ; the three visited the 
wounded Duryodhana on the plain of Kurukshetra, He was 
' ultimately slain by Sfityaki at Prabhasa. 

Kriti— 1, The son of Bahulaswa, and the last of the kings of 
Mitbiia, in whom terminated the family of Janaka. 

Kritirata — One of the kings of Mithila, the son of Mahadriti. 

Krittika— A lunar mansion in Nagavitlii in the Northern 
Avashtana ; when the sun is in the first degree of the lunar 
mansion, Krittika, and the moon is in the fourth of Visakha, it 
is the great equinox, or holy equinoctial season. 

Kritwi— T]|^ wife of Anaha, one of the descendants of Hastin. 

Kliya — ‘ Devotion’, a daughter of Daksha married to Dharma : 
an allegorical personification of religious rite married to the equally 
allegorical representation of the Hindu Code, viz., Dharma, moral 
and religious doty. Wilson’s notes to V. P., p. 55 ; 2, A magical 
creation, repi*e8euted in the Vishnu Pur&na as a vast and foimidable 
fimale spzjngiog from the southern fire, blazing with ruddy light, 
and with fiery radiance streaming amidst her hair. 
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Krodha — h ‘ Passion/ represented as a son of Bralmii ^ mm of 
the allegorical personages occuning in the list of Brahmins 
amongst the series of ‘virtues and vices 2, ‘ Wrath*, a stm ef 
Miitha ; called in the Vishnu Parana an infiictor of misery, a»4 
one of the progeny of vice ; also, as a terrific form of 
operating as a cause of the destruction of this world. ♦ 

Krodha^h&ra — The chamber of displeasuie ; an institatlon ” 
still in vogue in Hindu families, wives resorting to it when 
discontented or angry with their husbands. 

Krodhavasa — A daughter of Daksha, married to Kasyapa. 

EiroshtU — A son of Yadu, the family in which Krishna was bom. 

Kshana — A measme of time, said in the Vishnu Purina to be 
equal to thirty kalas ; it is often used to express a veiy minute 
portion of time, a moment, an instant. 

Kshama — ‘Patience.’ One of the daughters of Daksha who 
was mariied to the Muni Pulaka. 

Kshatradharman — A prince, the son of Sankriti, a descendant 
of Baji. 

Kshatranjas — A king of Magadha, the sou of Kshemadarman. 

Kshatravriddha — One of the five sons of Ayus, from whose 
family many names of celebrity proceeded. 

Kshatriyas — The second of the four castes, said to have bemi 
produced from the breast, some authorities say the arms, of Brahmi ; 
their duty being to protect the earth, the cattle, and brahmans. 
Kings, governors, and all intrusted with civil and military affiurs, 
in general belong to the Kshatriya caste. Parasurama vowed that 
he would extirpate the 'whole Kshatriya race, and thrice seven 
times, says the Vishnu Parana, he cleared the earth of them : a 
legend, says Professor Wilson, which intimates a violent and 
protracted struggle between the Brahmans and Kshatriyas for 
domination in India. 

Kshema — ‘ Prosperity.’ A son of Dharma by his wife Isanti. 

E^shemadhanwan— A prince, the son of Pundarlki^deacand- 
antofKusa. ^ 
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KdmaAka— The last prioce of the race of Pura : “ the race 
which gave origin to Brahmans and Ksbatriyas, and which was 
purilSed by r^;al sages, terminated with Ksbemaha in the K&li 
age." 

Xdiemyft — !• A prince, the son of Ugrayudha, descendant of 
Dwimidha ; 2, A son of Suchi, king of Magadba. 

Sshotnysh — “Embodied spirit,” or that which knows the 
Kshetra, ‘ body’ ; a form of Vishnu, implying the combination of 
qsirit witfi form or matter, for the purpose of creating . 

Wafiinimlra — A prince, the son of Frasenajit, of the line of 

Ikshatira. 

Knbja— A deformed youDg female servant of Kansa. Meeting 
hest in the high road carrying a pot of unguent, Krishna addressed 
her sportively, and said ‘ For whom are you carrying that unguent, 
tell me lovely maiden, tell me truly.’ Kubja, smitten by his 
eppearence, and well disposed towards Hari, replied mirthfully, 
‘Know you not beloved, that I am the servant of Kansa, and 
appointed, crooked as I am« to prepare his perfumes.’ Krishna 
asked her for some of it, and she gave him and Balarama as much 
of the unguent as was sufficient for their persons ; and they 
smaued their bodies with it, till they looked like two clouds, one 
white and one black, decollated by the many-tinted bow of Indra. 
Hien Krishna made her perfectly straight ; and when she was 
thus rdieved from her deformity, she was a most beautiful woman ; 
and frmn gratitude invited Goviuda to her house. He promised 
to go smne other time. V. P. 

Kulm — 1, A daughter of Angiras. The name means the last 
day of the moon’s waue. The four daughters of Angiras designated 
phases of the moon ; 2, The name of a river in the Him&Iaya. 

Knkknra — ^A prince, the son of Andbaka. Kukuras, and 
Kokknras, are given in the Vishnu Parana as names of tribes of 

Bbirata. 

Snklhi — The son and successor of Ikshvaku, king of Ayodhya ; 
<fc0 second of the solar line of kings. 
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Manu who life to mortals gave, 

Begot Ikshviku good and brave, 

First of Ayodhya’s kings was he, 

Pride of her famous dynasty. 

From him the glorious Kukshi sprang 

Whose fame through all the regions rang.”— Griffiths* 

Kukshi“One of the daughters of Priyavrata, the grea 
progenitor. 

KuladCVfttdi — The deity who is the object of hereditary and 
family worship, and is always one of the leading personages of 
Hindu mythology, as Siva, Vishnu, or Durga. No house is 
supposed to be without its tutelary divinity, but the notion attached 
to this character is now very far from precise. 

KulapavatUS — Mountain-ranges in Central India : sometimes 
termed family mountains or systems ; embracing the various 
chains described under Mahendra, Malaya, Riksha, Vindhya, &c. 

Kulatthas — Aboriginal mountain tribes, described in the Vishnu 
Purana as ‘ ferocious and uncivilized races,’ 

Kulindas, Kulindapalyakas, Eulutas— Tribes enumerated 
in the V. P. but not identified. 

Kumar a — l, A Prajapati, of whom there appear to have been 
twenty-one ; the Vayu Purana states that they are numerous. 

Eumara-sambhava — The Birth of the War God ; a poem by 
Kalidasa, that has been translated into English verse by Mr. 
Griffiths. 

Kumari — A river that rises in the Saktimat mountains. 

Kumbhaka — A suspension of breath by the closing of both 
nostrils : being part of the brahmanical ritual for obtaining control 
of the external senses. 

Kumbhakama — A RS.kshasa, the son of Visravas, and brother 
of Rivana. He was brought up in the forest with his brothers, 
and went about eating Bishis. When Brahma had granted boons 
to Bavana and Vibhishana, and was about to confer one on 
Kumbhakama, the gods interposed, saying he had ea^n seven 
Apsarases and ten followers of Tndra. besides Bishis and sen ; and 
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that under the guise of a boon stupdlu^tion might be 
inflicted on him. Bitihma thought on Saras vati, who arrived, and 
by Brahm&’s command entered into Kumbhakarna’s mouth, to 
apeak for him. Under this influence he asked that he might 
receive the boon of sleeping for many years, which was granted to 
him. 0. & r., Vol. IV, p. 416. 

The description given of Kumbhakarna in the Ramayaua is 
ridiculously extravagant and exaggerated. At the siege of Lanka 
when Ravana decided to av'ail himself of the services of his gigantic 
brother, the difficulty was to know how to awake him, as he was 
buried in sleep for six months together, and then only awoke for a 
short time to gorge himself with enormous quantities of food. The 
messengers tried to enter his room but were blown away from the 
door by the wind cau'^ed by the deep breathing of the sleeping 
monster. At last, after violent effoits, they forced an entrance ; 
and ten thousand Rak^hasas made every sort of din in his ears by 
beating drums, &c. Then they hammered hib limbs with mallets, 
danced upon him, caused a thousand elephants to walk over his 
body, piled heaps of food under hia very nose, all without effect. 
Nothing availed but the touch of some beautiful women who 
eventually succeeded in rousing him. Kumbhakarna consented to 
go out to battle, and di^^played extraordinary valour, routing, 
wounding, and even devoui iug thousands of the monkey ai'my, 
bnt was ultimately conquered and killed by Rama. The figure of 
Kumbhakarna is a favourite one in village representations of tho 
siege of Lanka, and he i« generally exhibited asleep. I. E. P. 

Kumtlda — l, One of the six minor Dwipas, situated beyond the 
sea ; 2, A mountain forming the northern buttress of Mount Meru. 

Kumudali — A pupil of Pathj a and teacher of the Atharva 

Veda. 

Kunadvati — A river that rises in the Vindhya mountains. 

Eundaka — A prince, the son of Kshudraka, and grandfather 
of Sumitra, who was the last of the kings of the family of 

Jkshv^ku. 

KllBdmapur—The capital of Vidarbha, a country of cousi- 
dinbi# extent and power at various periods. The name remains 
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in Beder, which may have been the ancient capital ; but the 
kingdom seems to have corresponded with the great part of Berar 
and Kandesli. It is mentioned in the Bimayana amongst the 
countries of the south. 

Kuntalai Kunthakas — Kuntala is in one place one of the 
central countries ; in another one of the southern ; the name is 
applied in inscriptions to the province in which Kurgode is situated ; 
part of the Adoni district : and consistently with this position it is 
placed amongst the dependant or allied states of Vidarbha, in the 
Dasa Kumara. 

Kunti or Pritha — The eldest of the five daughters of Sura 
and Marisha. Sura had a friend named Kuntibhoja, to whom as he 
had no children, he presented in due form, his daughter Kunti. 
She was married to Pandu, to ^\hom she bore three sons, 
Yudliishthira, Bhima, and Arjuua, Pandu, however, had by the 
curse of a deer, been prevented from having progeny, and she 
therefore conceived these children by connection with the deities 
Dharma, Vayu, and ludra re'jpectively. Yudhishthira, as the son 
of Dharma, is considered ju^stest ; Bhima, Vayu’s son, the strongest ; 
and Arjuua, Indra’s sou, the best bowshot. See Kabna, for an 
account of Kunti’s sou before her marriage : 2, Kunti was also the 
name of a son of Dharmanetra of the Yddava race ; and of a son 
of Kratha, of the family of Jyamagha. 

Kuntibhoja — A friend of Sura’s who adopted his daughter 
Kunti ; he was an ally of the Pandus in the great war. 

Kunua Parana — The Purana in which Janarddana, in the 
form of a tortoise, in the regions under the earth, explained the 
objects of life — duty, wealth, pleasure and liberation — in cominu* 
nication with Indradyumna, and the Eishis in the proximity of 
Sakra ; which refers to the Lakshmi Kalpa, and contains seventeen 
thousand stanzas. V. P. 

Kurma or Tortoise Avatara— The second of the im 
Avataras of Vishnu. The legend is that at a very remote period 
when the gods felt their powers weakened, and were desirous of 
obtaining Amrita (q. v.) the beverage of immortality, 
directed them to churn, together with the demons, the milk-s«i^ 
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hj taking the moantam Mandara for their staff, and his serpent 
Tkaiiki for their cord, tlie gods to stand at the tail, and the demons 
at the head of the serpent ; while he himself consented to support 
the mountain on his back, after having assumed the shape of a 
gigantic tortoise. The result of this churning of the sea of milk, 
was, besides the ultimate recovery of the Amrita, the appearance 
of a variety of miraculous things and beiugs ; but it also led to a 
violent contest between the gods and demons, in which the latter 
were defeated. The idea of the lord of creation assuming the 
shape of a toitoise, and that of sacrificial liquids, especially clari- 
fied butter, becoming tortoise-shaped (Kama, the word for 
tiHTtoise, meauing literally, * badly or slowly going’), occurs also 
in the Yajorveda ; but the legend on which the tortoise-Avatara of 
Vishnu is based seems to belong entirely to the post-Vedic period 
of Hinduism. 

*Xlinilis — Semi-aboriginal cultivators to the south of the Raj- 
pnts and Jats. 

Kura — 1, One of the sons of Agnid’hra, to whom his father 
gave the countiy uorth of the Sweta mountains, bounded by the 
Srinagavan range ; 2, An ancient king, the son of Samvarna, who 
gave his name to the district Kuruksbetra. lie was the ancestor 
of Vichitraviiy'a, the grandfather of the Kurus and Pandavas. 
Knm, it is usually supposed, is the prince who gives the designa- 
tion to Duryodliana and his brothers, thence called Kauravas, in 
exposition to their cousins the sons of Paudu, termed Pandavas, 
Knm being a remote ancestor of both. The Mahabhirata however 
gives a different account, and derives the term Kaurava from the 
country, Kum-jangala, or Kuruksbetra (Lassen, Ind. Alt. I, p, 
593,) which was subject to the family of Duryodhana, the upper 
part of the Panj&b beyond Delhi, or Panniput, which is still 
eommonly called by the Hindus Kurukhetr. Kuru, the prince, 
was descended from Nahusha, the great grandson of Soma, or the 
moon, by his gi*andson Puru. The thirteenth descendant of Kuru 
was Santanu, who had four sons, Bbisbma, Chitiingada, Vichitra- 
v&ya, and Vydsa. Of these Bhishma and VyAsa lived unmarried, 
ud the other two died without offspring ; on which, to prevent 
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the extinction of the family, and conformably to the ancient J^nda 
law, Vyisa had children by his brother's widows. The aona 
were Dhritai'ishtra and Pandu, who became the founder's of the 
two families of the Kauravas and Pandavas. Wilson^ $ W^rki^ 
Vol III, p. 29fi. 

Kurus — A very ancient people, who seem to have been ori^* 
nally situated in Central and Northern Asia, as the Vishnu Purina 
says they inhabited the middle districts of Bharata. They probably 
entered India with the Aryans or were a tribe of that great race^ 
and settled in Kurukshetra. With this meaning the name appli^ 
to both Kurus and Pindavas — hence Arjuna is called the best 
of the Kurus., In its particular and exclusive sense the name is 
given only to that party which adhered to Diiryodhana, and opposed 
the Pindavas, Both names belong to the Epic period, 

Kurukshetra — The plain of the Kurus. A tract of land to 
the east of the Yamuna or Jumna river, in the upper part of the 
Doab, near the city of Delhi, and the river Saraswati. Hastini- 
pura was its capital. 

The Saras vati (Sursooty) is an inbignificant stream flowing 
through Sirliiiid, between the Yamuna and the Shatadru. It even- 
tually loses itself in the sand of the desert, and is, on that account, 
fabled by the Hindus to flow underground into the ocean. It is 
held, however, as one of the most sacred streams of India. Lassen 
calls the Doab the Belgium of India. It the gateway of the 
peninsula, where the eafetern and we^terll raves have always met 
in battle. Here in later days was fought the battle of Pannipat ; 
and here was laid the scene of that war which transferred the 
sovereignty of middle India from the Kurus to the Pandavas. Aa 
it was the gate of India so does it in all probability derive its 
sacred name from being the first seat of the Aryan race, whence 
it worked lis way from the Indus to the Ganges, and from being 
retained in their memory with all the respect due to a fatherland^*’ 
— •/. C Thomsofi, 

Kuruxubas — The aboriginal cultivators of South Kanara. 

Kuruvarnakas — The aboriginal people of the forests % the 
upper part of the Doab. ' 
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Kuni'raitsa — prince, the son of Anavaratba, a descendant of 
Jjimagha. 

KlUU^l, Sacrificial grass ; which, on occasion of offerings made 
to the gods, is placed upon the ground as a seat for them, having 
its tips towards the east ; 2 , the name of the fourth of the great 
insalar continents, or Dwipas ; so named from a clump of Kusa 
P»« 8 (Poa) growing there. There reside mankind along with 
and Danaras, as well as ith spirits of hearen and gods. 

Kusa — h A son of Rama “ Kusa and Lava were the twin Bons 
of B&maand Sita, born after Rama had repudiated Sita, and brought 
op in the hermitage of Valmiki. As they were the first rhapso* 
diets the combined name Kusilara signifies a reciter of poems, 
or an improvisatore, even to the present day.” ( Griffiths.) Kusa 
built Ku^sthali, on the brow of the Vindhya, the capital of 
Kosali ; tlie Ragha Vansa describe's Kusa as returning from 
Knsavati to Ayodhya, after his fathcrV death ; but it seems not 
oolikelj that the extending power of the princes of the Doab, of 
flie lanar family, compelled Rama's posfei ity to retire more to the 
west and south ; 2, A son of Valuka&wa, a descendant of Pururavas. 

KuSftdhW&j — The younger brother of Janaka, king of Videha. 

XllMdhwad& — The king of Ka-i in the Epic period. According 
lo the Vishnu Parana be was the brother, and according to the 
Bhigavata, the son, of Siradliwaja. 

Kusag^ — The son of Vrihadratha, one of the ancient kings of 
Koruksbetra. 

KuS&UlbA — 19 The brother of Vrihadratha, and uncle of 
Sliissgra ; 2 , The eldest son of Kusa, and founder of Kausambi, 
oflerwards Kanouj. 

Kumiftbha — The second son of Kusa, who also took part io 
building Kausimbi. 

Klisasthfidi — 1, The capital of Anartta, which was part of 
Koteh of Guzerat ; it appears to have been the same, or in the same 
Iqpoti.as DwAmka. The Vishnu Purana says, “that city 
K oa aa ihal i which was formerly your capital, and rivalled the city 
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of the immortals, is now known as Dwaraka ; and there reigns a 
portion of Vishnu in the person of Baladeva,” &c. ; 2, The city 
built by Kusa on the brow of the Vindhya. (See Kusa.^ 

Kushidi— A pupil of Paushyinji, and teacher of the j^amaveda. 

Kushmandas — A class of deities mentioned in the Vishnn 
Purina and other Purinas. They are described as taking counsel 
with Indra how best to interrupt the derout exercises of Dhrura, 
when, as a child, he commenced the rigorous penance that caused 
alarm in the celestial regions. 

Kusika — According to the Brahma and Hari Vansa, the father 
of Gadhi, the incaniation of Indra. 

Kusumayudha — A name of Kimadeva, the Hindu Cupid. The 
word means. “ He whose weapons are flowers.” O. S. T., Vol. 
I,p. 112. 

Kathumi — A pupil of Paushyinji and teacher of the Sama Veda. 

Kuvalayaswa — The ‘on of Vrihadaswa. This prince, inspired 
with the spirit of Vishnu, destroyed the Asura Dhnndu, who had 
harassed the pious sage Uttanka ; and he was thence entitled 
Dhundumara. In his conflict with the demon he was attended by 
his sons to the number of twenty-one thousand ; and all these, with 
the exception of only three, perished in the engagement, consumed 
by the fiery breath of Dhundu ; a legend originating probably in 
some earthquake or volcano. V. P. 

Kuvera — The Hindu Plutus ; he is the son of Visravas by 
Ilavila, and is the god of riches and regent of the north ; the 
keeper of gold, silver, precious stones, pearls, and all the treasures 
in the earth, which he gives to those for whom they are destined 
by Isvara. He is the chief of the Yakshas, and Guhyakas, into 
whose forms transmigrate the souls of those men who in this lift 
are absoi'bed in the pursuit of riches. He is represented in 
external appearance as a mere man, but with a deformed body, of 
white colour, having three legs and but eight teeth, with a crown 
on his head, and a club in one of his hands. His whole body is 
adorned with various ornaments, and his vehicle is a selfgaoving 
chariot. The poets have written many stories concerning hH^ and 



irlieat thej praise a man on account of his riches tliey compare him 
lo Eurera* His attendants are Kiuneras, who are shaped like men 
with heads of horses. 

Kuvera is said to have performed austerity for thousands of 
years, in consequence of which he obtained from Brahma as a boon 
that he should be one of the guardians of the world and the god of 
riches. He afterwards consulted his father, Visravas, about an 
aliode, and at his sugge^tion took possession of the city of Lanka, 
which had formeily been built by Visvakarnian for the Rakshasas, 
but had been abandoned by them through fear of Vishnu, and was 

that time unoccupied. O. S. T , Vol. IV, p. 414. 

In the Ramayana Kaila^-a is spokeu of the residence of Kuvera. 

** Haring quickly parsed over that dreadful desert, you shall 
tSien see the w i.itc mountain, called Kaila^a, and there the celestial 
palace ofKu\cra, formed by Visvakorman, in colour like a brilliant 
dond, and decorated with gold.” O. S. T., Vol. IV, p. 308. And 
ia <me passage Siva lepreseuted as paying a visit to Kuvera on 
laoont Kaild^ and as acknowledging the divine character of 
Bima O. S. T., Vol. IV, p. 310. But in general Kuvera is 
n^resented as residing iu Alaka, (also in the Himalaya) which is 
tamed in the Cloud Messenger the city of the blessed, and is 
always described as [abounding in wealth and magnificence, and 
baii^ aantninded with a garden of surpassing loveliness, in which 
was a lake covered with lotuses. 
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La^hu — A measure of time equal to fifteen Kashtas. 

Lajja — Modesty — One of the daughters of Daksha, who was 
married to Dharma. 

Lakshmana — One of the sons of Dasaratha, and brother of 
Rama, to whom he was faithfully attached throughout all hia 
vicissitudes. 

Then Laksbman’s truth was nobly shown. 

Then were his love and courage known, 

When for his brother’s sake he dared 
All perils, and his exile shared. 

He followed Rama to the wilderness and was with him when 
crowned. The latest incident recorded of him is that he waa 
entrusted with the care of Sita, when she was taken to the hermit- 
age of Vfilmiki and delivered of twins, Kusa and Lava. In Dr. 
Muir’s 0. S. T., Vol. IV, p. 107, the following legend of Laksh- 
mana’s death occurs : Time, in the form of an ascetic came to the 
palace gate of Rima ; and asked as the messenger of Brahmi, to* 
see Rama. He w^as admitted and received with honour, but stated 
that his message must be delivered in private, and that any one 
who witnessed the interview would lose his life. R&ma informed 
Lakshmana of thib and desired him to stand outside. * * ♦ ♦ 

Soon after the irritable Rishi Dur\asas came, and insisted on 
seeing Rama immediately, under a threat, if refused, of cursing 
B&ma and all his family. Lakshmana, preferring to save his 
kinsmen, though knowing that his own death must be the conse* 
quence of interrupting the interview of Rama with Time, entered 
the palace and reported the Rishi’s message to Rama. R&ma came 
out, and when Durvasas had got the food he wished and departed, 
Ri.ma reflected with great distress on the words of Time, which 
required that Lakshmana should die. lakshmana, htipeTer, 



eikorted E&ma not to grieve but to abandon him, and not break 
iiis own promise. The counsellors concurring in this advice B&ma 
abandoned Lakshmana, who went to the river Sarayu, suppressed 
all his senses, and was conveyed bodily by Indra to heaven. 

Lakshmana— One of the wives of Krishna. 

Lakdimi--^* Prosperity.” The daughter of Brighu, and bride 
or Saktiof Vishnu. The goddess of fortune, wealth and prosperity. 
She is also represented as the counterpart of Vishnu. Vishnu is 
meaning ; she is speech. Vishnu is understanding ; she is intellect. 
He is righteousness ; she is devotion. He is the Creator ; she is 

creation, &c. &c in a woi d Vishnu is all that is called male ; 

Lakshmi is all that is termed female ; there is nothing else than 
they. V. F., p. 61 . She is* represented as having been born from 
the churning of the ocean, ^ rising from the waves, radiant with 
beauty.' Indra recited a hymn to her praise, calling her the mother 
of all beings. 

Mr. Griffiths thus tran«slates the story of her birth from the 
Bam&yana and adds a note from Scblegel. 

At length when many a year had fled, 

Up floated, on her lotus bed, 

A maiden fair and tender-eyed, 

In the young flush of beauty’s pride. 

She shone with pearl and golden sheen, 

And seals of glory stamped her queen. 

On each round arm glowed many a gem, 

On her smooth brows, a diadem. 

Bolling in waves beneath her crown 
The gloiy of her hair flowed down. 

Pearls on her neck of price untold, 

The lady shone like burnisht gold. 

Queen of the Gods, she leapt to land, 

A lotus in her perfect hand, 

And fondly, of the lotus sprung, 

To lotus-beaidog Vishnu clung. 

Her, Gods above and men below 
As beauty's Queen and Fortune know. 
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‘That this story of the birth of Lakshmi is of considerable 
antiquity is evident from one of her names KsMrdbdhutano;^ 
daughter of the Milky Sea, which is found in Amarasinha^ themort 
ancient of Indian lexicographers. The similarity to the Greek 
myth of Venus being born from the foam of the sea is remarkable.* 

‘ In this description of Lakshmi one thing only offends me, that 
she is said to have four arms. Each of Vishnu's arms, single as 
far as the elbow, there branches into two ; bnt Lakshmi in all the 
brass seals that I possess or remember to have seen has two arms 
only. Nor does this deformity of redundant limbs suit the pattern 
of perfect beauty.’ (Schlegel.) 

Mr. Griffith has omitted the offensive epithet four-armed. In a 
passage quoted by Dr. Muir it is said that when Vishnu was 
incarnate as Rama then Lakshmi became Sita ; and that when he 
was born as Krishna she became Rukmini. O. S. T., Vol. IV, p. 392:; 

“ Lakshmi is not found in the Rig Veda in the sense which the 
word beai’s in the later mythology, of a goddess personifying good 
fortune, though the word itself occurs in a kindred signification.” 
O. S. T , Vol. V, p, 348. 

The beautiful goddess is also said to have been produced at the 
churning of the ocean. In the Brahmi Vaivartta Purana, Lakshmi 
is said to be a portion of Prakriti ; and in another place is made to 
issue from the mind of Krishna ; in a different part of the work 
she is described as one of two goddesses into which the first 
Sarasvati was divided, the two being Sarasvati proper, and Kamala 
or Lakshmi. — Wilson^ s Works, VoK Illy p* 102. 

2, The name of a daughter of Daksha who was married 
to Dharma. 

Lalabaksha — One of the Narakas, that in which those are 
punished who eat their meals without offering food to the gods, to 
the manes, or to guests. V. P., p. 208. 

Lalita — A distinguished name of the personified female energy* 
See Sakti. 

Lamba — One of the daughters of Daksha and wife of Dharma. 

Laxnbodara — One of the Andhra kings who reigned eighteen 
years : he was the son of Salakarni the 2nd. 




LaagElM — One of the aboriginal tribes who dwelt in jungles 
and for^ts. 

— A pupil of Paushjinji and teacher of the Saina Veda* 

XiUigalixd-^A rirer that has its source in Mahendra. 

lAiilra ^The island of Ceylon, the ancient capital of RivanSi 
described in the Ramiyana as the capital town of the kings of the 
flee of Pulastya, known as Yakshas. Some pandits in the north 
of India deny the identify of Lanka and Ceylon, 

Ijk.iilrilrA. — “Worldly,*' the opposite to Daivika or “Dirine’* 
— e, g,f The Apsarasas are thus distinguished, thirty-four of them 
being specified as Laukika, and ten as Daivika. 

Lauhitya — An ancient river mentioned in the Puranas, now 
part of the Brnbrnaputm. 

LaTa— The younger of tlie twin sons of B&ma by Sito, and 
king of Srawasti, in northern Kosala, by which a part of Oude is 
cmnmonly understood. He was trained up by his mother in the 
hermitage of Valmiki, and appears to have become a strong 
ttmficular man ; having aho acquired great skill iu archery. When 
Bfima sent oflF a hor^e, previous to its sacrifice, Kusa and Lava 
eribsed it, and maintained their hold till Rama himself came and 
recognised his two son^^. 

lATdQft — 1, A Raksba^^a Chief, the ‘^on of Madhu, who reigned 
at Mathura; be w^as killed by Satrughna, who took possession of 
his capital ; 2, One of ihe Naiukas, (the salt) in wliich those are 
punished who associate with w*omeu in a prohibited degree, 

T^AVhaa — A class of deities of the sixth Manwantam. 

l0sa — A son of Suhotra, of the line of the kings of Kasi. 

Ubations— To be oflTered to the gods, 6age^, and progenitors, 
with the parts of the band severally sacred to each. The oflerer 
is first to bathe, dress iu clean clothes, and scatter water thrice to 
gratify the gods ; as many times to please the Risbis ; ami once to 
ffi^ntiate Prajapati ; he must also make three libations 4 d satisfy 
dw jNtigeiutors. For full deuils see V. P., pp. 302, 303. 

I4i^ or fire — See Tejas. 
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Lila — pastime ; but mythologically used of certain libidinous 
amusements of gods among mortals on earth. Krishna^s adrentur^ 
with the Gopis and Siva’s pastimes at Madura, are termed Lilas in 
Sanskrit books. 

Linga Purana — The Purana in which Siva explained the 
objects of life, viz., virtue, wealth, pleasure, and final liberation at 
the end of the Agui Kalpa. Professor Wil'^on says there is 
nothing in it like the phallic orgie« of antiquity : it is all mystif^l 

and spiritual. The Linga is twofold, external and internal 

whatever may have been the origin of this form of worship in 
India, the notions upon which it was founded, according to the 
impure fancies of European writers, are not to be traced in even 
Saiva Purauas. 

Lingam — In grammar means Gender. Mythologically it 

designates a phallic emblem, and is represented by a cylindrical 

stone rounded off at the top ; and at the other end inserted in 

masonry or in the ground, but transfixing another horizontal and 

flat stone named Ydni. This emblem i» placed in the open field, 

on the way side, and in temples, and worshipped from the Hlmi« 

layas to Cape Comorin ; and from the mouths of the Ganges to 

those of the Indus. The worship of the Lingam and Ydni marks 

the Saivas ; the worriiip of the Lingam alone denotes the Vira 

Saivas. The latter attach a further meauing to the word, indicating 

various heavens or Lokas in the invisible world. The uppermost 

/ 

is the Brahma, or ‘=*ometimes Siva lingam ,* concerning which 
metaphor is cxllau^^cd. 

Lingadhari — One who wears a small lingam on his person, 
usually in a little silver box, hanging on his breast from a string 
round the neck ; or sometimes fastened to his right arm. 

Lobha— Covetousness,” a son of Brahma — being one of his 
progeny of virtues and vices as enumerated in the Vishnu Pur4na. 
lu another part of the same Purana, Lobha ib described as the son 
of Dharma by one of the daughters of Daksha ; also as tlie son of 
Adharma (vice) and it states that he was married to Nikriti, and 
their progeny was Krodha, Iliusa, &c. 

Lohitas — A class of deities in the twelfth Manwantara. 
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tofcaklihi — One of the pupils of Paushyinji, and a teacher of 
the Sima Vida, 

Ldtoloka — The mountain belt beyond the sea of fresh water ; 
the circular boundary between the world and void space. The 
mountain range encircling the world is termed Lokiloka, because 
the world is separated by it from that which is not world. The 
Mahommedan legends of Koh Xaf, ^ the stony girdle that suiTOunds 
the world,* ai*e eridently connected with the Lokaloka of the 
Hindos. According to the Siva Tantra, the £I dorado, at the foot 
of the Lokaloka mountains, is the play-ground of the gods. V. 
P,, p. 202. 

IdjlklBk Palaka— World-protector, an epithet constantly given by 
Hindu writers to a rajah. 

IiOka-psdaiS'-*ThG rulers stationed by Brahma for the protection 
of the different quarters of the world : they are termed the regents 
of the east, south, west and north. In another part of the Vishnu 
Purina eight are mentioned as regents of the spheres ; or eight 
deities in that character ; Indra, Yama, Varuna, Kuvem, Vivaswat, 
Soma, Agni, and Vayu. 

Lokas — The seven sphere^ above the earth. 

1. Prajapatya or Pitri loka. 

2. Indra loka, or Swerga. 

3. Marutloka, or Diva loka, heaven. 

4. Gandai'bha loka, the region of celestial spirits, called also 

Maharloka. 

5. Janaloka, or the sphere of saints. 

6. Tapaloka, or the world of the seven sages. 

7. Brahma loka, or Satya loka, the world of infinite wisdom 

and truth. 

For a full account of these lokas, see the Vishnu Purina, pp. 
812 — 215. In the Brahma Vaivartta Pui'ana another Loka is 
mauttoned as the residence of Krishna denominated Goloka ; it is 
for above the three worlds, and has, at five hundred millions of 
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yojanas below it, the separate Lokas of Vishnu and l^ira, Vatkunta 
and Kailas. This region is indestructible, while all else is snbj^ 
to annihilation, and in the centre of it abides £[rishna, of the colour 
of a dark cloud, in the bloom of youth, clad in yellow raim^t, 
splendidly adorned with celestial gems, and holding a flute. He is 
exempt from Maya and all qualities, eternal, alone, and the Fara- 
m&tma, or supreme soul of the world. 

Lomaharshaina — A name of Sflta. 




lfal>ali — A uamc of Bab, q. \ . 

ttftbalipnr&m— A sacied place o4 miles uoith of Madras called 
the Seven Pagodas. 

Kada — Insanit3^ One of the progeny of Brahma, Vishnu 

Purina, p. 50. 

Mftd&yftnti — The wife of the Raja Saudasa, q. v* 

Madhava-Madhu — The names of two of the months as they 
aeeur in the Vedas, and belonging to a system now obsolete ; 
corresponding to the lunar months Magha and P ilguna, oi December 

and January. 

MftdhAVft — A name of Krishna, which may be either derived 
as a patronymic from Matha, w ho mentioned among his ancestors, 
or be considered equivalent to Madliusudana. ‘ Slayer of Madhu.’ 

yadha vacharya — The foumki of a school of philosophy, 
opposed to the system of Vyasa in the Brahma Sutras ; and that 
contained in the la-t portion of the Bhaguvat Gita ; maintaining 
that the Divine being and the soul of man (Paramatma and Jivatma) 
are two, separate and di-tinct. Hence hi^ system is spoken of as 
the Dvaita* It closely re^^emble^^ that termed the ^atwata which 
was revived by Ramanuja charya and i«! now found to prevail to 
gome extent in all large communities. See Satwata. 

MadllAyas — The name of a tribe, descendant^ of Madhu the sou 

of Vrisha. 

Madhu-i. One of the feons of Karttavirya ; 2, A son of 
Trialia ; 3, A son of Devakfehatra. All the above are of thei'ace 
of Tide to whose family, the Yadavac, Krishna belonged ; 4, The 
name of a formidable Rak^hasa chief, termed a great demon, pro- 
bably one of the aborigines, who was killed by Krishna- 

Mftdhutraiia — The grove of Madhu, the demon referred to 
- mjbOTe. After his death Satrughna founded a city on the spot, 
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which was called Mathura : this became celebrated as a holy ahrifiOf 
and it was here that Dhruva performed penance. 

Madhwacharya — A celebrated Vaishnava teacher, who is 
placed by Professor Wilson in the thirteenth century. 

Madhyandina — A teacher of the white Yajush. 

Madira— One of the wives of Vasudeva. 

Madra — l. One of the four sons of Sivi ; who has given ‘a 
name to a province and tribe in the north of India ; 2, The name 
of a river that rises in the Viiidhya mountains. 

Madrabhujingas, Madras, Madreyas— Tribes of people 
mentioned in the Parana^ but not yet satisfactorily identified. 

Madri — One of the wives of Pandu, and mother of Nakala and 
Sahadeva, by the celestial twin-sons, the Aswini. 

Magadha — Tiie modem Behar. A celebrated country in the 
Puranas, which furnish lists of the kings who reigned over it. 

Magadha — The bard and herald of the Hindus, being attached 
to the state of all men of rank to chaunt their praises, celebrate 
their actions, and commemorate their ancestry. Wilson, The 
name of a herald, a bard who was produced at the sacrifice per- 
fonned by Brahma at the birth of Prithu. 

f 

Magha — A lunar mansion in Asliarblii, in the Central Avasthana. 

Magha —The name of one of the lunar months corresponding 
to December. 

Mahabali — A name of Bali, q. v. 

Mahabhadra — One of the four great lakes, the waters of which 
are partaken of by the gods. The Bhagavata calls it a lake of honey. 

Mahabharata — Tliis huge epic, which is in all probability later 
in date than the Ramayana, and consists of about 220,000 long 
lines, is rather a cyclopaedia of Hindu mythology, legendary history, 
and philosophy, than a poem witli a single subject. It is divided 
into eighteen books, nearly every one of which would form a large 
volume ; and the whole is a vast thesaurus of national legends, said 
to have been collected and arranged by Vydsa (the supposed compiler 
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tiie VedM and Putinas), a name derived from a Sanskrit verb, 
meaning “ to fit tc^ther,” or “ an*ange.” 

The following is an outline of the leading story, though this 
occujpies little more than a fifth of the whole work, numerous 
i^aodes and digressions on all varieties of subjects being 
interspersed throughout the poem : — 

According to the legendary history of India, two dynasties were 
originally dominant in the north — called Solar and Lunar, under 
whom numerous petty princes held authority, and to whom they 
acknowledged fealty. The most celebrated of the Solar line, which 
commenced in Ikshvdku, and reigned in Oude, was the Bams of 
the Bfimdyana. Under this dynasty the Bnihmanical system 
gained ascendancy more rapidly and completely than under the 
Lunar kings in the more northern districts, where fresh arrivals of 
martial tribes preser\-ed an independent spirit among the population 
already setded in those parts. 

T3te most famous of the Lunar race, who reigned in Hastinapura, 
m* anment Delhi, was Sharata, whose authority is said to have 
extended over a great part of India, and from whom India is to 
this day called by the natives Bharat- varsha (tlic country or domain 
of Bharata.) This Bharata was an ancestor of Kuru, the twenty- 
third in descent from whom was the Brahman Krishna Dwaipdyuna 
Fjyisa (the supposed author of the Mahabharata), who had two 
stms, Dhriiardshira and Pandu, The former, though blind, 
consented to assume the government when resigned by his younger 
tooths P&ndu, and undertook to educate, with his own hundred 
eons, the five reputed sons of his brother. These five sons were, — 
Is^ Tndhishtoira (i. e., “firm in battle”); 2ud, Bhima (t. e., 
“terrible”); 3rd, Arjuna (t. e., “upright”); 4th, Nakula (». e., 
“a mongoose”) ; 5th, Sahadeva (t. e., “a twining plant.”) 

The three first were born from Pandu’s wife, Prithi, or Kunti, 
but were really her children by three gods, viz., Dharma, Viyu and 
Indra’respectively. The two last were children of his wife M&dri, 
the Asvini-Kumaras, or “ twin-sons,” i. e., of the Sun. As, 
however, P&ndu had acknowledged these princes as his sons, the 
bhfoetimi to their birth was overruled by bis example. Pindu (t. e., 
fwle”) was probably a leper, and so incapable of succession. 
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To make the genealogy more clear it may be shown in a tabuiar 
form as drawn up by Professor M. Williams. 

Atri, the muni, generally reckoned among the seven Eishis or sages. 
Soma, (or Chandra) the moon. 

Budha (or Mercury) married Ila, daughter of Ikshwaku. 

Pururuvas (or Aila) married the nymph Urvasi. 

Ayus. 

Nahusha. 

1 , 

Yayati (husband of Sarmishtha and Devayani.) 




Line of Puru. 

I 

Puru (king in Prakshthana.) 
Dushyanta (h. of Sakuntala). 

I 

Bharata. 

Hastin (built Hastinapur). 
Kuril. 

Santanu 


1 

Line of Yadu. 

I 

Yadu. 

Vrishni. 

Devarata. 

Andhaka. 

Sura. 


Vasudeva, brother of Kunti or Pritha. 

1 

Krishna and Balarama, with whom the 
line becomes extinct. They were 
contemporary with the sons of P^ndu 
and Dhritarashtra. 


Lhie of Puru and Kuru — conthiued. 


r 

Chitrangada. 


San tan u-pSatya vati. 


Vichitra-virya Vydsa 

son of both son of Satyavati 

died childless. married the two 

widows of Vichi- 
tra-virya. 


Bhishma 
called Santanava 
and Qangeya 
as son of Santssilt 
by Qanga. 


Dhritarashtra — Kunti or Pritha-p Pandu -pMadri. Vidura 

Gandhari. ^ 1 ^ j, ^ I ^ 1 called Kshattri 

I Kama, Yudhishthira. Bhima Arjuna Nakula Sahadeva. 


Duryodhana 
and 99 
other sons. 
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He idieimcters of the five Pandavas are di*awn with much 
aitiatic delicacy^ and maintained cousistentlj throughout the poem. 
Heddeat, Yudhishthira^ is a pattern of justice, iutegrity, and 
eliivalrcms honour and firmness. Bhima is a type of brute course 
and strength, of gigantic stature, impetuous and irascible ; he is 
eapable, however, of warm, uuselfish love, and shows devoted 
afiSection for his mother and brothers. Arjuiia, wdio is the chief 
hw> of the poem, is represented as a man of undaunted courage, 
and, at^the same time, generous modest, and tender-hearted ; of 
8tiper*boman strength, withal, and lna^chles^ in arms and athletic 
exercises. Uakula and Sahadeva are amiable, noble-miuded, and 
spirit^. All five are as unlike as po^^-iblc to the hundred sons of 
Dbritarashti*a, commonly called the Kuril princo, or Kauravas, 
who are represented as mean, spiteful, dishonourable, and vicious. 
The cousins, though •>0 uncongenial in character, were educated 
together at Hastinapur by a Brahman named Drona, who found in 
the Pindu princes apt scholars. Their education finished, a grand 
tounument is held, at which the cousins di-play their skill in 
ard^ery, the management of cliariofs lior.'e.<-, &c. Arjuua 
espeeiall; distinguishes himself by prodigies of -trengthaud skill ; 
bat suddenly a stranger enter- the list-, named Karna, who, after 
performing the same feats, challenges Arjuna to single combat. 
Bat each champion is obliged to tell his name and pedigree, and 
Karna’s parentage being doubtful (lie was really the illegitimate 
stm of Pritbi, by Surya (the sun;, and, thercfoie, half-brother of 
Aijuna), he is obliged to retire ignominiou<-ly from the arena. 
Thus pnbViciy humiliated, Karna joins the party of their enemies, 
the Korns, to whom he render- important set vice. Enraged at 
the result of this conte.‘'t, the Kurus etidcavour to destroy the 
by setting fire to their house ; but they, warned of their 
intmiUoD, escape by an under-ground passage to the woods. Soon 
after, in the disguise of meudicant Brahmans, they repair to the 
B w ay amvara of Draupadi, daughter of Drupada, king of rauchala. 
Jjjoiia, by the exhibitiou of his gymuastic skill, wins the favour 
ff the lovely princess, who becouies liis bride. Strengthened by 
jDirapeda’s alliance, the Pandu princes throw off their disguise, 
anditite king, Dhritarashtra. i- induced to settle ail differences by 
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dividing his kingdom between them and his own sons, the 
Yttdhishthira, however, afterwards stakes and loses his whole 
temtory at dice. His brothers then pass twelve years in the 
in disguise, after which the war is again renewed. Krishiie, king 
of Dwiraka, in Guzerat (an incarnation of Vishnu), joins the 
Pindavas, as charioteer to Arjuna. The rival armies meet near 
Delhi. The battle, which lasts for eighteen days, terminator ill 
favour of tho Pindavas, who recover their possessions, and the 
elder brother is elevated to the throne ; Duryodhana and all tho 
Kurus being slain in the conflict. 

Thus the undivided kingdom of Hastinapur became the posses- 
sion of the sons of Pandu ; but they were so grieved by the 
dreadful slaughter which their ambition had occasioned, that they 
resigned their power. Their famous ally, Krishna — who previous 
to his founding the city of Dwaraka, had been expelled from 
Mathura (Muttra), the seat of his family — was accidentally killed 
in a thicket, and his sons, driven from their paternal possessions, 
sought refuge beyond the Indus.* See Bhdgavat Gita, Pandavas, 
Arjuua, &c. 

Mahabhoja— A piou? prince, the sou of Satwatu. The name 
is sometimes read Mahabhaga. 

Mahadeva — A Rudra — the name of the eighth manifestation 
of the Rudra — an account which Wilson says is grounded apparently 
on Saiva or Yogi mysticism ; 2, A name of Siva. 

Mahajwala — The name of one of the Navakas, in which the 
crime of incest is punislicd. 

Mahamaya — The king of Atala, the first of the seven regions 
of Patala. 

Mahaxuoha — Extreme illusion,” causing addiction to the 
enjoyments of sense ; one of the five kinds of obstruction to the 
soul’s liberation ; or as they are called in the Patanjala philosophy, 
one of the five afflictions — the ‘ five-fold Ignorance* of the Vishnu 
Purana. 

Mahan — One of the eleven Rudras. 

* William i*. Indian Epic Poetry. 
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Vi^ttnaldiA— A daifya of great prowess, ooe of tJie sons of 
Hinunjiksha. 

■•lUUiadA — A river in Orissa. 

■ahttUndi — One of the ten Saisuu^a kings of Magadha, tlie 
sou of Nandivarddbana. 

miMlila — A powerful inauy-hcaded seri>ent. One of tbe 

progmy of Kadru. 

IbliaDta— A prince, the son of Dhimat ; he lived during the 
Swayambhuva Manwantaia. 

lfa.lt^pajinia. — 1. A princc. the sou of Mahanauda his name 
was Nanda, but he was i-emarkubly avaricious. He was born of a 
S4dra woman, and after him the kings of the earth were to be all 
Sfidras. Like Parasurama he endeavoured to annihilate the 
Kahatriya lace, and brought the whole earth under one umbrella. 
IBte and his descendaut«, termed the nine Naudac, reigned a 
hondred years ; when tbe dynasty tvas overturned by the Brahman 
Kmtilya (also called Chinakya and Cbauaki) who placed Chan- 
dragopta on the throne. (See the Mudra Rakshasa, Hindu 
llMatie, Vol. 2.) 

2. The name of one of the j)iogcny of Kadru. a powerful many- 
beaded serpent. 

■•liaininisha— Great 01 supreme spirit ; purusha meaning 
that wluch abides oi is quic'ccut in body ; incorporated spirit. It 
is a name applied to Vishnu ; who is any form of spiritual being 
acknowledged by difiercut philosophical systems : he is the 
Brahma the Vedanta, tlic I«wara of the Patanjala, and the 
Parasha of the Saukhya school. 

Mftliamhferft — The name m the Puranas of tho Mahratta 
country. 

Mbhar-loka— Tbe heaven of celestial spirits, the sphere of 
aainta, situated at the distance of ten million leagues above Dhruva : 
4 m inhabitants dw'ell in it thioughout a Kalpa or day of Brahmi: 
Those who are distinguished foa piety, abide, at tbe time of disso- 
Istimi, in Mohar-loka, with the Pitris, the Manus, tbe seven Rishis, 
410 various orders of celestial spirits, and the gods. Thai at the 
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end of 0 Kalpa^ when the heat of the flames that destroy ib# wmH 
reaches to Mahar-loka, the inhabitants repair to Janaloka, wit|>ifi 
subtile forms, destined to become rc*embodied, in similar capacuti^^ 
as their former, when the world is renewed at the beginning of 
the succeeding Kalpa. This continues throughout the life of 
Brahmi ; at the expiration of his life all are destroyed ; but those 
who have thus attained a residence in the Brahma-loka by having 
identified themselves in spirit with the Supreme, are Anally resolved^ 
into the sole existing Brahma. See Wilson’s Notes to V. P., p. 
633 . 

Mahaxnagha — The occurrence of the full moon in or about the 
asterism Magha, with other astronomical incidents, which occur 
once in twelve years, and which time is auspicious for bathing. 
At Khumbakhonam there is a large tank, the water of which is 
supposed to rise once in twelve years, on the above occasion, and 
when people in great numbers assemble from distant places to 
bathe and obtain remission of sins, 

Maharoman — One of the kings of ilithila, the son of Kritar&ta. 

Mahaswat — A prince, the son of Amarsha, a descendant of 
Bama. 

Mahat — Intellect ; the first product of Pradhana, sensible to 
divine, though not to merely human organs, is, both according to 
the Sankhya and Purana doctrines, the principle called Mahat, 
literally the Great, explained as ‘ the production of the manifes- 
tation of the qualities Mahat, the Great principle, is so termed 
from being the first of the created principles, and from its extension 
being greater than that of the rest. Mahat is also called Iswara, 
from its exercising supremacy over all things. The Puranas 
generally attribute to Mahat, or InteiJigencc, the act of creating. 
Mahat is therefore the divine mind in ci'eative operation^ the 
yovs 6 BiaKooTfidiv re nai/TMy airios of Anaxagoras ; an Ordering and 
disposing mind, which was the cause of all things. See Wilson’s 
Notes to V. P., p. lo. 

Mahatala— The fifth of the seven divisions of Patala, with a 
sandy soil, embellished with magnificent palaces, in jvhich dwell 
numerous I>aiiava^, Dailyas Yakshas, and the great snake-gods. 
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Blahayidii — The name of one of the Narakas beneath the earth. 

MahsVlTft — 1, Oiie of the sous of Priyavrata, according to the 
Bhigavata ; the one who had Kraaucha-dwipa assigned to him ; 
2, A son of Savana, king of the seventh dwipa ; 3, The name of 
a division of Pushkara dwipa. 

MftllftVirft — The twenty-fourth Tirthaukaraof the Jains. His 
first birth, which occurred at a peiiod indefinitely remote, was as 
Najasira, headman of a village in the country of Vijaya. His 
piety and humanity elevated him next to the heaven called 
Saudhattna, where he enjoyed happiness for some oceans of years. 
He was next born as Marichi, the grauJ^oii of the first Tirthankara 
Rishaba, thence transferred to the Brahmaloka, hence he returned 
to earth as a worldly-minded and sen^^ual brahman, the consequence 
of which was his repeated birth'- in the same ca^te, each birth being 
separated by an interval pa'^sed in one of the Jain heavens, and 
each period of life extending to many lakli^ of years. He then 
became Vi'svabliuta, prince of Rajagriha, and next a Visudeva 
named Tripri^^hfa '^q. v. ) then a chakra^al^^i Priyamitra (q. v.) 
then a KanJana leading a life of devotion. 

On the return of the spint of Nandana to eaith it fii^^t animated 
the womb of the wife of a brahman, but Mahendra, di-=iapproving 
of the receptacle as of low ea^te, transferred it to the womb of 
Trisaii the wife of biddbirta, c»f the family of Ik-^uku, and prince 
of Rarana, in Bharatakshetra Mahavira wa- born on the thirteenth 
of the light fortnight of Chaitra : the fifty-^ix nymphs of the 
universe assisted at hi^. birth, and hi.- (•on^'t'C ration was performed 
by Sakra and the other sixty-three Indra-. The name given by 
his father was Varddhamana, a.- causing im’rea-e of riches and 
prosperity, but Saki-a pave him also the appellation of Mahavira 
aa significant of hie power and supremacy over men and gods. 

Mahivira mairied Yasodfi, daughter of the prince Samaravira. 
By her he Lad a daugbtci Pri\adar-fuia, who wu*^ married to 
dTainali, a princt, ol^ of tli*' pupil?-, and founder of u schism. 

Siddhartha and hi'- wufc d.-d wh»n their hon was twenty -eight 
years old, on which Muliuvira adopted an ascetic life, the 
gevenusient devolving on hi** elder brother Naudivarddhana. After 
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ten years of abstinence and self-denial at home be commenced an 
erratic life, and the attainment of the degree of a Jina. 

During the first six years of his peregrinations, Mahirira 
observed frequent fasts of several month’s duration, during each 
of which he kept his eyes fixed upon the tip of his nose, and 
maintained perpetual silence. He was invisibly attended by a 
Yaksha named Siddhartha, who, at the command of Indra watched 
over his personal security, and where speech was necessary acted as 
spokesman. In his travels he acquired a singular follower named 
Go^la, a man of low caste who acted as a sort of buffoon. 

It is not the duty of a Jain ascetic to inflict tortures on himself : 
his course of penance is one of self-denial, fasting, and silence ; and 
pain, however meritorious its endurance, must be inflicted by others, 
not himself. Mahavira voluntarily exposed himself to maltreatment 
at the hands of various savage tribes, offering no resistance, but 
rather rejoicing in his sufferings. At the end of the ninth year he 
relinquished his silence in answer to a question put by Gosdia, but 
continued engaged in the practice of mortification and in an 
erratic life. 

In the course of twelve years and six months he attained the 
Kevala^ or onh/ knoivledge. This occurred under a Sal tree, on 
the north bank of the Rijupalika. Indra instantly hastened to the 
spot accompanied by thousands of deities, who all did homage to 
the saint. He commenced his instructions on a stage erected for 
the purpose by the deities, a model of which is not uncommonly 
represented m Jain temples. The following is the introductory 
lecture ascribed to Mahavira by his biographer. 

** The world is without bounds like a formidable ocean ; its 
cause is action {Karma) which is as the seed of the tree. The 
beiogi {Jivo) invested with body, but devoid of judgment, goes 
like a well-sinker ever downwards, by the acts it performs, whilst 
the embotlied being which has attained purity goes ever upwards 
by its own act^, like the builder of a palace. Let not any one 
injure life, whiLt bound in the bonds of action ; but be as assiduous 
in cheribhmg the life of another as his own. Never let any one 
speak falsehood, but always speak the truth. Let every one who 
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has a bodily form avoid giving pain to others as much as to 
himself. Let no one take property not given to him, for wealth is 
like the external life of men, and he who takes away such wealth 
cmnmits as it were murder. Associate not with women, for it is 
the destruction of life ; let the wise observe continence, which 
binds them to the Supreme. Be not encumbered with a family, for 
by the anxiety it involves the person separated from it falls like an 
ox too heavily laden. If it be not in their power to shun these 
more subtle destroyers of life, let those who desire so to do avoid 
at least tlie commission of all gross offences.” 

When Mahavira’s fame began to be widely diffused, it attracted 
the notice of the brahmans of Magadhu, aud several of their most 
eminent teachers undertook to refute his doctriues. Instead of 
effecting their purpose, however, they became converts, and 
constituted his Ganadhara^^, heads of ‘schools, the disciples of 
Mabavira, aud teachers of his doctriues, both orally and scripturally. 

The period of his liberation having arrived, Mahavira resigned 
bis breath, and liis body wa^ burned by Sakra and otlier deities, 
who divided aniong-^t them such part^ as were not consumed by 
the flames, as the teeth aud bones, which they preserved as relics ; 
the ashes of the pile were distributed amongst the assistants ; the 
gods erected a splendid monument on the spot, and tlien returned 
to their respective heavens. — JVilsons IForks, VoL /, p. 304. 

Mahavirya — l, A prince, the sou of Vrihaduktha, one of the 
kings of Mithila ; 2, A ^ou of Bhavannmnyu, a descendant of 

Bbarata. 

Maliayisliuba — The great cqumox when the mju is in the third 
degree of Vi^klia and the moon is in the head of Ivrittika. At 
this time offerings are to be presented to the gods and to the manes, 
and gifts are to be made to the Brahmans by serious person^*. 
Liberality at the equinoxe- is ahvny*- advantageous to the donor. 
V. P., p. 225. 

MsyhayajuaS'^-'The great Sacrifices, the great obligations, or a^ 
Sir W. Jone.« terms them sacraments, are but five : vi7 : — 

J , Bramhayajua, sacred .study ; 

2. Pitriyajna, V. hat ions to the manes : 
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3. Devayajna, burnt oflferings to the gods ; 

4. Baliyajna, offerings to all creatures ; 

5. Uriyajna, hospitality. 

The Prajapatiyajna, or propagation of offspring, and Satyajna, 
observance of truth, are apparently later additions. — Wilson^s 
Notes to V. P. 

Mahayuga — The aggregate of four Yugas or ages : viz : — 

Ivriti Yuga 4000 

Sandhya 400 

Sandhyansa, 400 

4800 

Treta Yuga 3000 

Sandhya 300 

Sandhyansa. 300 

3600 

D wapara Yuga 2000 

Sandhya 200 

Sandhyansa. 200 

2400 

Kali Yuga 1000 

Sandhya 100 

Sandhyansa. 100 

1200 

If these divine years are converted into years of mortals, by 
multiplying them by 360, a year of men being a day of the gods 
we obtain the years of which the Yugas of mortals ai'e respectively 
said to consist : 

4800X360=1,728,000 
3600X360=1.296,000 
2400X360= 864,000 
1200X360= 432,000 


A Mahay uga-4, 320,000 


So that these periods resolve themselves into very simple elements ; 
t^c notion of four ages in a deteriorating scries expressed by 
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hfts a bodily form avoid giving pain to others as much as to 
himself. Let no one take property not given to him, for wealth is 
like the external life of men, and he who takes away such wealth 
commits as it were murder. Associate not with women, for it is 
tim destruction of life ; let the w'ise observe continence, which 
binds them to the Supreme. Be not encumbered with a family, for 
by the anxiety it involves the person separated from it falls like an 
ox too heavily laden. If it be not in their power to shun these 
more subtle destroyers of life, let those who desire so to do avoid 
at least the commission of all gross offences." 

When Mahavira's fame began to be ^^i(lcly diffused, it attracted 
the notice of the brahmans of Magadha, and several of their most 
eminent teachei*s undertook to refute his doctrines. Instead of 
effecting their purpose, h()we^cr, they became converts, and 
constituted his Ganadharu", head& of <^chooIs, the disciples of 
Mabavit*a, and teachers of his doctrines, both orally and soripturally. 

The period of his liberation having arrived, llahaxira resigned 
his breath, and his body was burned by Sakra and otlier deities, 
who divided among-t them ‘^uch parts as were not consumed by 
the flame^, as the teeth and tone'', which they {)re^erved as relics ; 
the ashes of the pile were di::tributed amongst the assistants ; the 
gods erected a splendid monument on the spot, and tlien returned 
to dieir respective hea\ens. — IVdsous JVorks, VoL /, p. 304. 

Maliairirya — l, A prince, the son of Vlihaduktha, one of the 
kings of Mithila , 2, A of Bhavanmanyu, a deacendaut of 

Bharata. 

HaliaTishuba — The great equinox n\hcii tlie -uu is in the third 
degree of Visaklia and the moon is in the head of Krittika. At 
this time offerings are to be presented to the gods and to the manes, 
and gifts are to be made to the Brahmans by serious person^. 
Liberality at the equinoxe- i"' alway** advantageous to the donor. 
V. P., p. 22o. 

MlJiayajnas — The great Sacrifice*-, the great obligations, or as 
Sir W. Jones terms them sacraments, are but five : vi? : — 

1. Bramhayajna, sacied study ; 

2. Pitriyajna. bbation*- to the manes ; 
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3. Devayajna, bui’at offerings to the gods ; 

4. Baliyajna, offerings to all creatures ; 

5. Uriyajna, hospitality. 

The Prajapatiyajna, or pi’opagation of offspring, and Satyajna, 
observance of truth, are apparently later additions. — Wilson's 
Notes to V. P. 

Mahayuga — The aggregate of four Yugas or ages : viz : — 

Kriti Yuga 4000 

Sandhya 400 

Sandhyansa. 400 

4800 

Treta Yuga 3000 

Sandhya 300 

Sandhyansa. 300 

3600 

Dwapara Yuga 2000 

Sandhya 200 

Sandhyansa. 200 

2400 

Kali Yuga 1000 

Sandhya 100 

Sandhyansa. 100 

1200 

If these divine years are converted into years of mortals, by 
multiplying them by 360, a year of men being a day of the gods 
we obtain the years of which the Yugas of mortals ai’e respectively 
said to consist ; 

4800X360=1,728,000 
3600X360=1.296,000 
2400X360= 864,000 
■ 1200X360= 432,000 


A Maliayuga-4,320,000 


So that these periods resolve themselves into very simple elements ; 
the notion of four ages in a deteriorating series expressed by 
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descending arithmetical progression, as 4, 3, 2, 1 : the conversion 
of units into thousands ; and the mythological fiction that these 
were divine years, each composed of 360 years of men. 

It does not seem necessary to refer the invention to any astro- 
nomical computations, or to any attempt to represent actual 
chronology. — Wilson's Notes to V. P. 

lKall6nLdr& — l. One of the seven main chains of mountains in 
Bharata. Mahendra the chain of hills that extends from Orissa 
and the northern Circars to Gondwana, part of which, near Ganjam, 
is still called Mahendra Malei, or hills of Mahendra ; 2, The name 
of a star in the tail of the celestial porpoise ; 3, The name of a 

river mentioned in the Puranas. 

* 

Maheswara — A name of Siva, ‘ the great Lord.’ 

Mahayas — People living near the Mahi river. 

Muhi — A river, the Mahy of Western Mahva. 

or Mahishas — Supposed to be the ancient name 
for the inhabitants of Mysore. 

Mahinasa — One of the eleven Rudras. 

Blahishakas — An ancient name of the people of Mysore. 

Mahiahinat — A prince of the Yada race, the son of Sahanji. 

Mahishmati — A city on the I oad to the south (Mahabharata, 
Udyoga Parva) which is commonly identified with Chuli Mab^s- 
war, on the Narmada. 

Mayodaya — The ancient name of the city of Kanouj, q. v. 

Mahynttaras — A people to the north of the river Mahi. 

lffa.itia.1ra — A son of Himavat and Mena ; the brother of Ganga 
and Farvati. 

Maitreya — j> A disciple of Parisara, to whom the Vishnu 
Purina is related in reply to his inquiries ; he is also one of the 
chief interlocutors in the Bhagavata, and is introduced in the 
Mahibharata, (Vana Parva, S. 10) as a great Bishi, or sage, who 
dMUMUices Duryodbana’s death. In the Bhigavata he is also 
termed Kausharavi ; 2, A son of Mitrayu, from whom the Maitreya 
Brahmans were descended- 
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Maitreyas — A tribe of Brahmans Jc<^oencled from MitrAyu. 

Maitri — Friend-^hip, daughter of Daksha, wife of Dharma. 

Makara — A huge amphibious monster, usually taken to be the 
shark or crocodile, but depicted in the ‘^igii^ of the zodiac with the 
head and forelegs of an antelope, and the body and tail of a fish. 
It is the ensign of the god of Jove. Vanina, the god of the sea, 
rides upon it througli the wave^, showing it to have beeu a fish of 
some sort. It now tlie name of a '-hark in many parts of India. 

Makandi — The capital of Southern Panchila, the country 
north of the Canges as far a-) to the Chambal. 

Maladas, Malajas, Malas — Tiibc'-of people enumerated in 
the Parana-, but not -ai i-factoi ily identified. 

Malavas — An abonginal tube dwelling along the Paripatra 
mountain^. 

Malaya — One of the -.CNeu chief chains of mountains in 

Bharata ; the southciu poitioii of the Wc'-tern Ghauts. 

/ 

Malyavan — One of Si\a’s piincipal attendants, who for 
interceding for one of hi^ fellow-^el vants Pu^hpadanta (q. v.) 
wms sentenced to a similar puui-liment — namely, to leave the 
paradise of Kailasa and be born a- a human being. After a due 
interval Malyavan was born at Pratishta, under the name of 
Gunadhya. — JFilsons JVorks, \'oL III^ p. 132, 

Malyavan — A mountain at the ba»e of Meru, to the cast. 

Malayas — The aboriginal tribes of the Southern Ghauts. 

Malina — The son of Tausu, a descendant of Puru. 

Mallarashtra — -A name given in the Purduas to the Mahratta 
country. 

Mallas — In Bhima’s Dig-Vijaya we have two people of this 
name, both in the east, one along the foot of the Himalaya, and 
the other more to the south. 

Manas — Mind ; that which considers the consequences of acts 
to all c^'caturcs, and provides for their happiness. It is sometimes 
used as a synonym of Mahat, * 
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Kaiiasa — 1» A form of Vishnu, when he was bom of Sambhdti, 
miong with the gods Abhutarajasas, in the Rawala Manwantara ; 
2, One of the four great lakes, the waters of which are partaken 
of bj the gods. 

MftllASOttara — A prodigious range of mountains, running in a 
circular direction (forming an outer and an inner circle,) situated 
in Pushkara, the seventh Dwipa. The mountains are represented 
as so, OCX) leagues high, and on the eastern face of the summit, the 
city of Indra is s’tuated ; that of Yama in the southern face ; that 
of Varuua in the west, and that of Soma in the north. 

Manaswini—The wife of Mikranda, the great Muni. 

ggaiiasja — A prince, the son of Mahanta, who reigned over 
India in the or Swayambhuva Manwantara. 

DSancha — A raided platform, with a floor and a roof, ascended 
by a ladder. V P.. p. oob. 

Mandahara — A minor Dwipa ; the Bhagavata and Pddma 
name eight such i-land-, peopled for the most part by Mlechchhas, 
but who wor*-}! p Iliiidu divinities. 

Mandara — The mountain which was used by the gods as a 
churning stick, at the chuining of the sea of milk. 

Haxidehas — Temfic fiends who attempt every night to devour 
the sun. The night is called Usha, and the day is denominated 
Vyusbta, and the interval, Ijetweeu them is called Saudhya. On 
tlie occurrence of the awful Saudhya, the Maiidehas do their 
utmost to devour the sun ; for Brahma denounced this curse upon 
these terrific fieudh, that without the power to peiish they should 
die every day (and revive by uiirht,) and therefore a fierce contest 
occurs dijily between them and the sun. V. P. The Vayu says 
the Mandehas are three crores in number. Professor Wilson says 
the story seems to be an ancient legend imperfectly preserved in 
some of the Puranas. 

Mandhat ri — A prince, the son of Yuvaniswa, of whose birth 
tlia Vishnu Parana relates the following extraordinary legend. 
Tavaniswa had no son, at which he was deeply grieved. The 
Munis instituted a religious rite to procure him progeuy, one night 
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Manasa — l, A form of Vishi^u, when he was bom of SambhutI, 
along with the gods Abhiitamjasas, in the Rawala Mauwantara ; 
2f One of the four great lakes, the waters of which are partaken 
of by the gods. 

Masiasottara — A prodigious range of mountains, running in a 
circular direction (forming an outer and an inner circle,) situated 
in Pushkara, the seventh Dwipa. The mountains are represented 
as 50,000 leagues high, and on the eastern face of the summit, the 
City ofludva is situated ; that of Yama in the southern face ; that 
of Varuna in the west, and that of Soma in the north. 

MmiftSWilli — The wife of Mikranda, the great Mum 

M&Q&syB , — A prince, the son of Mahauta, who reigned over 
India in the fir^t, or Swayambhuva Manw^antara. 

Mancha-- A rai-ned platform, with a floor and a roof, ascended 
by a ladder. V P., p. oo3. 

Mandahara — A minor Dwipa ; the Bhdgavata and FAdma 
name eight such inlands, peopled for the most part by Miechchhas, 
but who w’or*'Iiip Hindu divinities, 

Mandara — The mountain wdiich w'as used hy the gods as a 
churning <'tifk, at the chinning of the sea of milk. 

Mandehas — Toi rifle flefl<i•^ W’ho attempt every night to devour 
the sun. The night i» called U^ha, and the day is deuominated 
Vyushta, and the iufenal, betw'cen them is caih^d Sandhya. On 
the occunence of the awful Saiidii}a, the Mandehas do their 
utmost to devour the sun ; foi Biahina denounced this turseupou 
these terrific flendh, that without the powei to peiif-h they should 
die every day (and revive by tiit:ht,) ami theiefoni a fierce contest 
occurs di|ily between them and the sun. V. P. The VAyu says 
the Mandehas a»‘e three croies lu number. Profossoi Wilson says 
the stoiy seems to be an ancient h^gcud impeifectly preserved in 
some of the PuranutS. 

MftHdliatri — A piince, the sou of YuvanAswa, of wdjose birth 
the Vishnu Purana relates the following extraordinary legend, 
Yuvaniawa had no son, at which he was deeply grieved. The 
MttUis instituted a religious rite to procure him progeny, one night 
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during its performance, the sages, having placed a ve^aet of 
consecrated water upon the altar, had retired to repose. It was 
past midnight when the king awoke, exceedingly thirsty ; and 
unwilling to disturb any of the holy inmates of the dwelling, bo 
looked about for something to drink. In his search he came to 
the water in the jar, which had been endowed with prolific efficacy 
by sacred texts, and he drank it. When the Rishis arose and 
found that the w ater had been drunk, they inquired who had taken 
it, and said, * The queen that has drunk this water shall give hir& 
to a might}? and valiant son.’ * It was 1,* exclaimed the RAja 
* that unwittingly drank the water ;* and accordingly, in due 
course, the K^ja gave biitb to a child from his right side. Indra 
became its mn^e ; and hence the boy w^as named Mandhdiri. The 
boy grew uj) and became a mighty monarch. He married 
Biudumati, and had by her three sons and fifty daughters. The 
latter w’ere all married to the sage Saubhari, q. v. 

Mandukeya — A teacher of the Big Veda, the son of Indra- 
pramati who imparted his Sauhita to his son, and it thence 
descended through successixe generations as well as disciples. 

MaUgala — The fiery-bodied Mars, son of the Rudra Sirva and 
his wife Vikesi. 

Maui — a powerful serpent, one of the progeny of Kadru. 

Mauidhangfa — The king of a tract of country near the Vindbya 
mountains. 

Manojava — l, The son of the Rudra Isdna ; 2, (Hauuman.) 
The sou of tiu^ Vasu Auila (Wind) Manojava means * swift as 
thought 3, The Indra of the sixth Manwantara w^as called 
Manojava. 

Maxnuatha — A name of the Indian Cupid, the son of Vlsht^u, 
called also Kdma, q v. lie is represented as tho cause of sensual 
love both in mortals and celestials, but more especially in Uie female 
sex : w^hilst his w^ife, Rati, inflames the fire in the male sex— 'like 
Venus of old. 

MARtra — A hymn of invocation or form of pmyer in the 
Sanskrit language. Mantras aro used in the performance of every 
religious rite. They aro of various sorts, invocatory, evocatory, 
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deprocfttojy} conservatory* They are beuclicent or hurtful, salutary 
or pernicious. By means of tliein it is bclievctl tiiat great and 
various effects may bo prothieod. Some are for cusling out evil 
spirits ; some for iubjiiring love or hatred, for curing di^^oases or 
bringing tliem on, for causing death oraierfing it. Some are of a 
contrary nature to otliei'-, and conn toi net ibeir etieet : the J'trougei 
overcoming the inffuenee ot the \>eakei. Some me potent enough, 
it is said, to occasion the de-^tnietion of a nholt. niniy . A\hde thcie 
ai'O others ii\luc*h the go<}*- tin an (•on''tTaiiK*d to obey. 

The Purdiiitas or doinO'tic tliajiiain^, (‘fall Ilmdu^, inulerstond 
them best. They are nld''^p( nvn)>!} iuce-'*aiy to tlieni for aceoni- 
pauying the ccremonic-' vliuh it i- tlun (diice to conduct. But 
Brahmans gciieially me (ouMi^ant uli fojinul.v , and wlii'ii 
rallied upon the picseut -tate of tie ii Mfintia^', >\ holly divested as 
they aie of their boa-ted (ffit'K} and ilu^i nw'-wiv that tJii-^ 

loss of their innunice i" to i»(* MtlMhiitcn} to tin Kali ;vut;a ; the age 
oftbcwoild iiinhid] \st non }i\(. ih iron M<rt, tlif tune oi enl 
and misfoi tune ui >^h!^ li < w j \ th> g di g( m latul. Su Duboi-'. 

MstZlU — The Ju'ad <>i 1 nh 1 <d aiMxuii'-nt [/tin 1 of lime, tei nied 
a Mauwantani Eat h Kaipa, oi tuauon <>1 woild, is diMdtd 
into fourteen Mariumifaidi- oi intinaK, <»\ti ninth n ^faiui 
presides. Six of the^o j < » h d- lni\< d (la fu "t Manu na'^ 
Sw^yambhuva ; tlie ^tf<»nd Snait/dn-'a, tht thud j\nt(mni , the 
fourth Tania’-a ; the tiliii K.n aia , ila* -ixih ( hak-hn^lia ; tliese 
six Manus have iiu^'Scd unav , the M.noi n Ik) pu ‘‘id< ^ <)xer tln» 
seveuth, which is the pte^ent ixnod, h \ tin of the 

SUM, the lord of oh^crjmf-. 1 Ik \ I'h ni Pin tuui ( f»nlains uu 
account of the I^Iannaiiiaia^ yt lo (.onu , and the names of 
the Manus who will }»H«‘jd* oa<i ladi. U he Jaiim'- hu\c* al*o 
fourteen Manus to whom tloy gne nauu diiltrcut to tho«e in the 
Hindu Purana^, 

BlatlU— ‘The Noah of tiu Hindus. The .^atopatlm Brahmana 
contains au impoitani hgmd of tin dclugf , biit'^jH'uks of Maun 
aimply, without asHgning to liini any pation}imc, such as Vaivaa- 
WBiHf SO that it is uuceitam wJudi Manu li n idled to. (). S. T., 
mi, p-217, Mouiei 'Vilham- w uU <d him as tin ‘•i \ cut h Manu, 
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or Manu of the prej^eiit period, called Vaivaswata, and regarded as 
one of the progenitors of the human race, lie is represented as 
conciliating the favour of the Supnnne in an age of nniversal 
depravity* Dr. Muir gives a translation of the legend in his 
Grig. SaiiH. Texts, Yol. T, p. 182 ; Prof. Max Muller has also 
translated it on liis An. Sans. Lit., p. 42o. The following 
translation is from Piof. M. Williams’ Indian Epic Poe tiy, 

‘‘It hapj>ened one morning tliat they bronght water to Mann, as 
Usual, for wasliintr his As he nas washing a fish came into 

his hands. It spake to him thus *. ‘Take care of me and I will 
j>rc>erve thee.’ Mann ask(*d, ‘ I'roin \\Ijat wilt thou preserve me.’ 
The ti'-li answered, 'A tloo<i will cairv avay all living beings ; I 
>vill save thee from that.’ lie said, ‘ ILov thy preservation to 
be accomplished’ ? The fish r«*pIi(Mi. ‘nhilt'we are small, weave 
liable to constant destiiK'tion. and e%ei) one fbh devours another ; 
thou must first ]>reser\e me in an eartium vessel ; when I grow 
too large for that dig a treneli, and kee)) me iu that. When I groAY 
too large for that, thou must «*onvey me to the ocean ; I shall then 
be beyond the risk of de-f niction.’ So sa\ mg, it rapidly became a 
gieat fish, and still irrew Inigcr and larger. Then it said, ‘ After 
''O many jears the <I(‘lnge v ill take place ; then construct a ship, 
and pay mo homage, and when the waters rise, go into the ship, 
and I will resciu' tlu'e.’ Manu therefore, after preserving the fish 
jKS ho was directoil, bore it to the ocean ; and at tlie very time the 
iLsh had declarefi lie bniU a ^hip and did homage to the fish. When 
tlie flood rose he einl>aiked in tin* ship and the fi»h swam towards 
him, and he fastened the ship\ cable to its horn. By its means he 
]>assed heyond this nortliern mouutain. The fish thou said ‘I have 
preserved thee ; now do thou fasten the ship to a tree. But let 
not tlio wat( r sink fiom under thee while thou art on the mountain. 
As fast as it sinks do thou go down with it’. He therefore so 
descendeil ; and tins was the manner of ^lanifs descent from the 
nortliovn mountain. The flood had carried away all living 
creatures. Manu alone was left. Wishing for offspring he 
diligently performed a sacrilice. lu a year’s time a female was 
produced. SJie came to IManu. Ho said to her, * Who art thou 
She auHwered, ‘Thy <langhtct.' He asked, ‘ How lady art thou 
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SliOfepHedi *ThQ oblations wUeb thou didst offbr 
te tko mtars^ vh^ elarided butter^ thick milk, whey and eiirda ; 
$t$m theaa hast tboq begotten me« I can confer blessings/ Witib 
l^kte iaborioiiBly perfomed another sacrihce, desirous of children. 

he had offspring, called the offspring of Mann ; and 
IsJu^tei^er blesniiugs he pmyed for were all granted to him.” 

**JRrom this Interesting legend we leaiu that, according to its 
belief, Manu was not the creator of mankind, as some later 
a^cminte considered him to have been, but himself belonged to an 
earlier race of living beings, which was entiiely destroyed by 
Iho deluge which is described. The legend regaids him as k 
yeiaraBentative of his geneiation, who for some reason, peihaps his 
auperior wisdom, or sanctity, or position, was selected out of the 
arowd of ordinaiy moitals to be rescued from the impending 
destruciton. That he was regai ded as a mere man, and not ns a being 
Ol* a superior order, is shown by the fact of his requiring the aid 
af a higher power to preserve him. A supei natui al ti«h, apparently 
some divine person, conceived as taking the foim of a creature 
%1|}^ would be peifectly secuio and at home in the midst of the 
tagtng waters, undertook to dclivei him, and guided the ship ou 
which he was directed to embaik, through all dangers to its 
desliiiad haven. No one but Manu took refuge in the ship, for he 
the story expressly records, was pieserved, while all the 
ether living beings were overwhelmed Finding himself the sole 
survivm* when the waters subsided, he became desiious of progeny i 
and with intense devotion performed certain religious rites in the 
hl^pe of realizing his wish through their efficacy. As a result of 
hls oblations, a woman arose from the waters into which they had 
been cast. A male and a female now existed, the destined parents 
of a new race of men who sprang from their union, — a union the 
hniitfhlness of which was assured by their assiduous practice of 
imwed ceromonies. From Manu and Ida, we are expressly told, 
me known as that of Manu, t. e., the race of men, was 
^^pl!SNiiioed» The legend says nothing whatever of this i*ace being 
^OVlginalJy characterized by any distinction of castes, or about four 
the ancestors of Brahmans, Kshatnyas, Vaisyas, and Sndras 
ipif bora to Manu and Idi. We must therefore suppose that the 
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•a^or <ii6 legend intends to representUie early race of 
or at least tbe inhabitants of Bharatavarsba^ as dcSKseildilit 
from one common progenitor without any original varieti^ 0^ 
caste, however different the professions and social positiim of illeft 
descendants afterwards became. We are consequently entllMl to 
i*egard this legend of the Satapatha Brahmana as at variance With 
the common fable regarding the separate origin of the BrahqianSi 
Kshatriyas, Vaisyas and Siidras.” — 0,8 T, VoL IftS* 

Hft&U — The great Hindu inw-giver who lived about 800 ll» C* 
The institues of Manu, or code of laws still extant, is sometjOIOS 
attributed to Swayambhuva the first Manu. The Manu of tho 
present period is sometimes considered the author of the Dharmm^ 
shastiti, the code which bears his name. The name belongs to 
the Epic and Puianic periods. In the former we may trace in it 
the remains of the tradition of a diet man, alike piogenitor, or even 
creator, like Prometheus, of his descendants, and iaw*giver. We 
should conceive its historical value to be the aliusiou to some 
legendary personage, such as every nation can boast of, who first 
wakes his country-men fiom barhar'sm and a wild life, to delight 
of civilization and systematic government.” Thomson, l^ano 
was a legi'^iatoi and saint, a son of Brahm£, or a personifiectioia 
of Brahma himself, the cieatorof the world and progenitor of 
mankind. Derived from the root man to think, the word meavtl 
originally man^ the thinker, and is found in this sense In the^lUg 
Veda. 

Manu as a legislator is identified with the Cretan Minos % Of 
progenitor of mankind with the Geiman Mannus : ^ CelebrMII 
carminibus antiquis, quod unum apud illos memorise et aanalinni 
genus est, Tuiscouem dcum terra editum, et fiiium Mammisif 
originem gentis couditoresque. Tacitus, Germania^ Cap« 
Griffiths. ^ 

Ka&U — 1, The name, according to the Bhagavatg of one ol 
the eleven Budras ; 2, A sage, the son of Krisaswa and D IumK^ , 

XailWfilltara — A period equal to seventy«one times the nnietiot 
of years contained in the four Yagas, with some additiotm} yoanii $ 
tWi if the duration of the Manu, the (attendant) divinities, atidfdie 




' is equs-1 to 852,000 diirlne years, or to S06,720^0KA) 

of mortals, mdepeadent of the additional period. Fourteen 
times this I^eriod constitutes a Brahma day, that is a day of Brahmi, 
i^nKnlpcu 

— The month whioh comprises the latter half of 
r ^^fs^vembor and the former half of December. “It is otherwise 
eatied Agrahdyana “the commencement of the year;” and 
although the Hindus now begin their year in tiie month Vaishdka 
(April, May) wc find in Prinsep’s Useful Tables, part II, p. 18, 
that in Bentley’s opinion, this mouth would have begun the year, 
before the use of a fixed calendar in India, between n. c. 693 
and 45 L 

JSaricha — A Daitya, the sou of Sunda. 

Mftriclli — Ij A Prajapati, one of the nine Brahma risliis, or 
, Di^tnd'bom sons of Brahma ; he was married to Sambhuti (fitness) 
one of the daughters of Daksha. Their son, Kasyapa, had an 
^tensive posterity ; 2, The chief of the Maruts, or personified 
winds. 

Blarichigarbhas — A cla‘=ss of deities belonging to the ninth 
Jtfanwantara. 

, Maxisha — The daughter of the sage Kandu, and the nymph 
Pramlocha. An account of her birth has been given under Kandu : 
in a previous existence she was the widow of a prince, and left 
dkildless at her husband’s death : sJie prayed to Vishnu that in 
‘succeeding births she might have honorable husbands and a sou 
. to a patriarch amongst men. The prayer was granted and 

she was married to the Praclietasas. 

ISlirk&XLdeya* — The son of the Rishi Mrikanda. 

Maykaadeya Parana — This Purana contains an account of 
nature of Vdsudeva, and an explanation of some of the 
described in the Maliabharata. It was narrated in the 
|Brst instance by the Muni Markandeya, and in the second place 
fly certain fabulous birds, of heavenly descent, profoundly 
l^m’scd in the Tedas. It contains a long episodical narrative 
Ibe actionjs of the goddess Durga, and furnished the pomp 
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Had circumstaaco of the great festival of Bengal^ the 
Ptiji, or public worship of that goddess. Professor Wilson inf» 
this PurAna has a chaiactei different from that of all ^ 
others ; it contains few precepts, moral or ceremonial. Jla 
leading feature is narrative, and it piosents a succession of legot^a^ 
most of which, wlicu ancient, arc embellished with new cirontH^ 
stances; and when new, partake so far of the spirit of the old» 
that they are disinterested ci cations of the imagination, having HO 
pai*ticular motives. 

Marriage — The fotm^ of mamage are eight, the Bralnh«h 
Daiva, the Arsha, IVijapatya, Asura, Gandharba, Eakshasaand 
Paisacha. These ditrercui modes of marriage are described by 
Manu III, 27, &c. The Vrshnu Pur ana desci’ibes the kind of 
maiden that should be selected l>y tire man who has finished his 
studies, and proposes to enter ruto the married state. She should 
be a third of bis own age ; one who has not loo much hair, but is 
not without any , one who is not very black noi’ yellow com* 
plexioned, and v\ho is not from birth a cripple or deformed : 
he must not many a gii I who is vicious or unhealthy, of low origin 
or labouring iindm* disease ; one who has been ill bi’ought up ; one 
who talks impio])crly , one who inherits homo malaily from father 
or mother ; ouc who has a beard, or rs of a masculine appearance ; 
one who speaks thick or thin, or croaks like a raven ; one Who 
keeps her eyes shut, or has tbo eyes very pioiniiieut ; one who lias 
hairy legs, or thick ankles ; or one who has dimples in her checka 
when she laughs ;* let not a wise and prudent man marry a girl 
of such a description ; nor let a consider ato man wed a girl of h, 
harsh skin ; or one with white nails ; or one with red eyes ; oi* 
with very fat hands and feet ; or one who is a dwarf, or who h 
very tall ; or one whose eyebrows meet, or wlioso teeth arA fitl' 
apart and icscmblo tusks. 

Marshti, Marshtimat — Two at the sons of Sarana of the 
family of Va^udeva. 

• For the QU dit of Hindu tawte it is to be noticed that the commentatoi 
obsarvea the hemistich in which this clause occurs is not found in all copies 
of the terst.— Pref. Wthon 

if) 
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Marttikavatas — Priuces of Mrittikavati. 

Blaru — I, The son of Sighra, a descendant of Rama. In the 
Vishnu Parana it ivS stated that Maru is, through the power of 
devotion, (Y<5ga) still living m the village called Kalapa, and in a 
future age will be the restorer of the Ksliatriya race in the solar 
dynasty ; 2, The name of the son of Hariyaswa, king of Mithila. 

Marubhaunias — The inhabitants of Marubhumi, the desert ; 
an aboriginal tiibe occupying the sandy deserts of Sindh, 

Marudeva — A puuce, the son of Supratitha, a descendant of 
Ikshv^ku, 

Marut-loka — The heaven of ihe winds and Vaisyas, 

BlarutS — The winds. The sons of Diti, who having lost her 
children prayed toi ii son of irresistible prowess who should 
destroy India. The Muni Kasyapa granted his wdfe the great 
boon she solicited, but with one condition; that she sho-^^oe 
pregnant a bundled ycais and maintain a iigid observance of 
religious ntes dm mg the wlu^e period I»^dra watched for an 
opportunity of fiustiating her intentioul, ai^o in the last year of 
the century, an oppoit unity occurred. ,^3iti dired one night to 
rest without peifoimmg the prescribed ablution of her feet, and 
fell asleep : on which Indra divided the embryo in her womb into 
seven poi tions. The child, thus mutilated, cried bitterly. Indra 
failing to silence it again divided each of the seven portions into 
seven, and thus foimed the swift-moving deities called Marutas 
(winds.) They derived this appellation fiom the words with 
which India had addressed them (Marodih, weep not,) and they 
became foity-nmo ‘subordinate divinities, the associates of the 
weildei of the thuudeibolt. V. P. This legend, says Professor 
Wilson, occuis m all the Pui inas in which the account of Kasyapa’s 
family is related. The Vishnu Purina in another place, says the 
winds were the (duldren of Marutwati. The Maruts are said to 
have given Bharata a ‘^on named Dliaradwaja. q. v. Among the 
lesser gods, an impoitanl nhaie of adoration is enjoyed by a group 
avowedly hubouliuate to ludia,— involving an obvious allegory,-— 
ihe Mavuts oi Wind-, wlio aie naturally a^'Scciated with the 
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firmament. We have, indeed, a god of the wind, in VAyu t but 
little is said of him, and that chiefly in as.^ociation with Indra, with 
whom he is identified by scholiasts on the Veda. The MarutSi on, 
the contrary, are frequently addressed as the attendants and allies 
of Indra, confederated with him in the battle with Vritra, and 
aiding and encouraging his exertions. They arc called the sons 
ofPrisni, or the earth, and al^o Rudra^, or sons of liudra : the 
meaning of which afliliations is not very clear, although, no doubt, 
it is allegorical. They are also associated, on some occasions, 
with Agni ; an obvious metaphor, expressing the action of wind 
upon fire. It is also intimated that they were, originally, moi*tal, 
and became immortal m consequence of wor^hipjiing Agni, which 
is also easy of explanation. Their share in the pioductioii of rain, 
and their fierce and impetuous nature, are figurative representa- 
tions of physical phenomena. — Wilson. 

Marutta — l, A celebrated Chakravartti, or uni v^ersal monarch, 
the son of Avikshit. A Sanskrit verse tlui^ sets forth the splendour 
of his proceedings : — “ There never was beheld on earth a sacrifice, 
equal to the sacrifice of Maiutta : all the implements and utensils 
were made of gold. Indra wa^ intoxicated with tlie libations of 
Soma juice, and the Brahmans were enraptured with the magnifi- 
cent donations they received. The wind& of heaven encompassed 
the rite as guards, and the assembled god& attended to behold it.’’ 
Marutta reigned 8d,000 years, according to the Markeudaya 
Parana ; 2, A son of Karandhama, a descendant of Turvasa. 

Marutwati — One of the daughters of Dak-lia, wJio was married 
to Dharma. 

Matali — The charioteer of Indra. It was lie who was scut to 
convey Yayati to heaven, when Indra invited him thitlier. The 
Padma Purina relates a philosophical conversation that took place 
between the king and Matali, in which the imperfectiot of all 
corporeal existence, and the incomplete felicity of every condition 
of life are discussed. These attributes belong, it is said, ev^en to 
the gods themselves, for they are affected with disease, subject to 
death, disgraced by the passions of lust and anger, and ai^e 
consequently instances of imperfection and of mi^^eiy. Various 




degrees of vice arc then desciibed, and their prevention or 
expiation are declared to be the worship of Siva or Vishigin, 
between whom there no diflereuce ; they are but one, as is tlie 
case indeed with Brahma iiKo ; for ‘ Brahma, Vishnu, and 
Maheswara are one foi in, thougli thiee gods ; tliere is no difference 
between the three * the ditle:ence is that of attributes alone/ 
See Yay^ti. 
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MAt{UDl^e> — A brahinnii nu'ijtjoned m the Dasakiim^ra who was 
jkllled whiie trying to pi esei \ e the life of aiiothei brahman. On 
I'eaching (he city of souK, Yaina said to C hand rag upta ‘ This 
mai/s hour is not }et conic. He died in defence of a brahman. 
That one virtuous act efface^ all his fonuer sii^^. Let him behold 
tiie penalty paid to the %\ickttl, and then ic^toii lum to his former 
body/ Returning to life hi^ aihenture*- were <till more remark- 
able. Aided by a prince \\liom lie met in the foust ho penetratei 
the path to On aui\iiig near the city, lie cast himseliS 

into the flames of a fiic he hail prepared and lose again in adf 
angelic form. A damsel nchly ariayed and nnmoion^ly attended,! 
who said her name wa^ Kalindi, daughter of the king of A&urasJ 
aud that she had ronu* u rtli the coiicuiicnce oi hci council to offeil 
the kingdom and hei self, twiuwhe^, to lii^ o'-pousa Mataiiga 
married her and liecatnc king oi Patiiia. — JVtLson's Vol 

iF.p.m, 1 

Mathura— A holy city, founded by Satiughna/^* (tlie younger 
brother of Rama.) It is situated in tlic banks of Yamuna 

where a demon at one lime leaded, named Madhu.^* II is son the 
Rakshas Lavana, was slain by Satiunghaf\\ho 
bhrlue whicli obtained celebrity as a purifier from ap 
in this place that l)liru\i/s jienauce was 

Mati-Understandi.>g-(l.af T',, an.l distin- 
guWbes.obj«cts preparalory ,,y ,i,o soul. It is 

.to ™a t. .iguif, „isdo». 


Matsya- 


-I. The 


n«n.f. of one of the Minor Dwipas ; 2, A 

teacher of the Rip 

I *1 disciple of Vcdumitia. 
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Matsya^ or fish Avatara— The first of the ten Avatarss of 
Vishnu. 'W hen, at the end of the last mundane age, the BhiSga*^ 
vatu Pui'aiia relates, Brahma, the first god of the Triinurtl, had 
fallen asleep, a powerful demon, HayagrivOy stole the Vedas 
which had ii>sued from the mouth of Brahma, and lay by his side* 
About that time, a ro^yal saint, Sntyavrata^ had by his penance 
attained the rauk of a IManii, and Vislinu, who had witnessed the 
deed of Hayagri\a, and intended to slay him, assumed for this 
purpose the foim of a ^ery small fit'll, and glided into the hands 
of the saint when the latter made his daily ablutions in the river* 
Mann, about to release the little fish, was addressed and asked by 
it not to exj)osc it to the danger that miglit arise to it from the 
larger fish in the liver, but to place it in his water-jar. The saint 
complied with its wi^h ; but in one night the fish grew so large, 
that at its retiue.^i he had to transfer it to a pond. Yet soon the 
pond also becoming in^u^^lcieIlt to contain the fish, Manu had to 
choose a larger pond for iK abode; and, after successive other 
cha^ge^, he took it to the ocean. Satyavrata now understood 
that the fish was no olh(‘r than Kardyana or Vishnu, and, after 
he had paid his adoration to tlie god, the latter revealed to him 
the imminence of a deluge wliicli would destroy the M^orld, and 
told him that a large ^e^sel wmuld appear to him, in which he was 
to embark together witli the ^-even Bishis, taking with him all the 
plants and all the seeds of cieated thing*-. Manu obeyed the 
bebest of the god : and when the water co\ered the surface of the 
earth, Vishnu again appeared to him in the shape of a golden fish 
with a single horn, 10,000 miles long; and to this horn Manu 
attached the vcfasei, by means of VishauV serpent serving as a 
cord. While thus floating in the vessel, Manu was instructed by 
the fish-god in the philosophical doctrines and the science of tlie 
supreme spirit ; and after the deluge had subsided, the fish-god 
killed Hayagiiva, restoicd the Vedas to Bialinia, and taught them 
to the Manu Satyavrata, who in the present mundane ftge was 
born under the name of Srdddhadeva^ as the son of Vivasvat. A 
fuller account of this Avatara is given in the Matsya-Pttr&na^ 
where the instruction imparted to Manu by the fish-god includes 
all the usual detail contained in a Purana (q, v.,) that relating to 




ereatioii» the patriarchs^ progenitors, regal dynasties, the duties of 
the different orders, and so forth. In the Mahibh&rata, whei^ the 
same legend occui*6, but without either that portion concerning 
Hayagriva, or the instruction imparted by the fish, there is, besides 
mlnoi* variations, that important difierenco between its story and 
that of the Puranas, that the fibh is not a personification of Vishnu, 
but of Brahmi, and that the deluge occurs in the present mundane 
age, under the reign itself of the Manu, who is the son of 
Vivasvat. The origin of this Avatara is probably a kindred 
legend, which occurs in the Sathapatha hdhmana^ of the White 
Yajurveda ; but there the fish does not represent any special 
deity, and the purpose of the legend itself is merely to account 
for the performance of certain sacrificial ceremonies. — [Mitjsu,] 

Matsyft Purana — This Pumna, after the usual prologue of 
Sfifca and the Rishis, opens with the account of the Matsya or 
•fish* Avatara of Vishnu, in which he preserves a king named Manu, 
with the seeds of all things, in an ark, from the waters of that 
inundation which in the season of a Pralaya ovei spreads the world. 
Whilst the ark floats fastened to the fish (Vishnu) Manu enters 
into conversation with him, and his questions, and the replies of 
Vishnu, forms the main substance of the compilation. The first 
subject is the creation, which is that of Brahma and the patriarchs ; 
the regal dynasties are next described ; and then follow chapters 
on the duties of the difierent orders &c. The account of the 
universe is given in the usual strain. Saiva legends ensue ; as 
the destruction of Tripardsura ; the war of the gods with Taraka 
and the Daityas, and the consequent birth of Kartikeya, with the 
vaiious circumstances of Uma’s birth and marriage, the burning of 
Kamadeva ; the destiniction of the Asuras Maya and Andhaka ; 
interspersed with the Vaishnava legends of the Avataras. There 
are also chapters on law and morals, and one which furnishes 
directions for building houses and making images. See Vishnu 
Furdna, Preface. 

Matsyas— The people of Dinajpur, Rangpur, and Cooch Behar. 
There are, however, two Matsyas, one of which according to the 
Tantra Samrdt, is identifiable with Jaypur. In the Dig Vijaya of 
iNTakuIa the Matsyas are placed farther to the west or in Guzerat. 
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Maudga — ^A teacher of the Sima VecJa, and diaciple of 
Bevadersa. 

Maudgalyas — A class of Brahmans descended from Mudgala t 
they, as well as the Kanwas, were all followers or partisans of 
Angiras. 

Maunas — A dynasty of kings, consisting of eleven sovereigns ; 
and forming part of the seventy-nine piinces mentioned in the 
Vishnu Puiina as to reign over the earth for one thousand three 
hundred and ninety years. 

Mauneyas — A name of the Gandharbas, dwelling in the regions 
below the earth, sixty millions in number, who defeated the tribes 
of the Nigas, oi snake-gods, seizing upon their most precious 
jewels and usurping their dominion. 

Mauryas — A lace of kings of Magadha commencing with 
Chandragupta, whose dynasty lasted for a hundred and thirty- 
seven years. 

Maya — A powerful Danava, of some note as the father of 
Vajrakdma and Mahodaii. 

Maya — Illusion. “ Know that matter is illusion, and the great 
deity the possessor of illusion. The vedantists say that Brahmi, the 
self- resplendent, the supremely happy, and the one sole essence, 
assumes, unreally, the form of the world through the influence of 
his own illusion.” O. S. T., Vol- III, p. 195. “ In the spirit of 
theBerkeleyan theory they affirm that matter exists not independent 
of perception ; and that substances are indebted for their seeming 
reality to the ideas of the mind. All that we see is Miya, 
deception, illusion. There are no two things in existence ; th^e 
is but one in all. There is no second ; no matter ; there is spirit 
alone. The world is not God, but there is nothing but God in the 
world” — Wilson's Woks, Vol, 11^ 98. 

Maya — ‘Deceit’; 1, A daughtoi of Adharma (vice); 2, A 
daughter of Anrita (falsehood). 

Mayadevi — The supposed wife of the Asura Sambara, who 
lescued Pradyumna when he was thrown into the sea as an infant, 
and swallowed by ii fish ^8co Piadyunma.) She had deluded 
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Sambam for the purpose of protecting and rearing Pradyumna to 
whom she was afterwards married, and leturned with him to 
Dwaraka to tlie great joy of Eukmini and Krishna. 

— ‘ Intelligence’ ; 1, One of the three sons of Priyavrata 
who adopted a religious life; lemenibciing the occurionces of a 
prior existence they did not covet doiniuion, but diligently 
practised the rites of de^otion, in due M’ason, 'wholly di^inteiestcd, 
and looking for no rev^aid. V. 1\ 2, A danKhtei of Dak&ha who 
was married to Dhainia. 

Hedatithi — One of the -oas? of Priyiniata who became king of 
Flaksha dwipa. He had *-eveu &ons, and tlie Dwipa was divided 
amongst them, each div i^ioa being named aftei tbo piiuce to whom 
it was subject, the people enjoyed uiiinteiriiptcd felicity, being 
sinless, V. P., p. 197. 

Madhaviu — A piiuec, the sou of Snuaja, of the lacc of Puru. 

Mekala — A llishi, the falhoi of the unci Naiinada ; thence 
called Mekala and Mekuhtkanj'a : the moniitam wheie it uses is 
also called Mekaladii. 

SKekalaS — A tiibe winch accouliiig to the Puiduas live in the 
Vindhya mountains : this locality is continued by mythological 
personations. The KAinayana places tlie Mekala^ amongst the 
Southern tribes. 

M6110I — A daughter of thePitiis acquainted with theological 
truth and addicted to leligious nieditatjon ; accomplished in peifect 
wisdom and adorned with ail c&timable qualitic«i. She was mairied 
to HimAvat, and was the mother of Muiuaku and of Ganga, and of 
PArvati m* UmA ; 2, A riven 

Men ^ kfi. — A divine nymph ; one of the ten Apsurasas who aro 
specified as of the Duivika oi divine class an<l whose principal 
occupation is the intciiuption of the pcnaiicis ot holy sagen 

Mendicant — Sec Vanaprastlin 

Meru — In the earlier Epic peiiod this is probably the name 
given to the high talile-iuud of Tailary, to the noith of the 
HimAlaya range, from the neighbourhood of which the Aryan race 
♦««v oricinally have pushed their way southwaids into the 



peniasala, and thus have preserved the name iu their traditioni »0 a 
relic of the old mountain worship.* In the PuiunaB it is dKacriha4 
as the golden mountain in the centre of Jambu^dwipa. Its height 
is eighty^four thousand Ydjauas ; and its depth below the surface 
of the earth sixteen thousand. Its diameter at the summit is 
thirty-two thousand Tojanas ; (the yojana is nine miles) and at its 
base sixteen thousand ; so that this mountain is like the seed cup 
of the lotus of the eai th. V. P. Prof. Wilson iu a note states 

the shape of Meiu according to this description, is that of an 
inverted cone ; and by the comparison to the seed cup its form 
should be ciicular : but theie seems to be some uncertainty upon 
this subject amongst the Paurinics. The Padma compares its 
form to the bell -shaped flower of the Dhatura. The VAyu 
lopresents it has Inning four sides of different colours ; or white 
on the east, yellow on the south, black on the west, and red on the 
north : but notices also vaiious opinions of the outline of the 
mountain, which, accoidiiig to Atii, had a hundred angles; to 
Bhiigu a thousand ; Savurni calls it octangular; Bhaguri quadran- 
gular ; and Varshayaui says it has a thousand angles : Gdlana 
makes it saucer-shaped ; Garga, twisted, like braided hair : and 
others maintain that it is circular. The Liuga makes its eastern 
face of the colour of ruby , its soutbein, that of the lotus ; its 
western, golden , and its sontheiii coral. The Matsya has the 
same colours as the Vayu and both contain this line * Four- 
coloured, golden, four corneied, lofty but the Vayu compares Us 
summit in one place to a saucer ; and observes that its circumference 
must bo thiice its diameter. The Matsya also says the measure- 
ment is that of a circular form but it is considered quadrangular. 
According to the Buddhists of Ceylon, Meru is said to be of the 
same diameter throughout, Thosp of Nepal consider it to be 
shaped like a drum.’' 

On the summit of Meru is the vast city of Brahmd, extending 
fourteen thousand-leagues and renowned in heaven; and around it 
in the cardinal points and the intermediate quarters ; are situated 

* Thom son 
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the stately cities of lodra and the other regents of the spheres* 
Mount Meru is in short the Olympus of India. 

StBrubhtltas — See Marubhaumas. 

M^IHmandara — A mountain to the south of Meru ^vith a large 
Pipal tree on its summit. 

Mdru-savaniis — The Manus from the ninth to the twelfth 
Mauwantaras $ described in the Yiyu as the mind-engendered sons 
of a daughter of Daksha, by himself and the three gods Brahmi, 
Dharma, and Rudra, to whom he presented her on Mount Meru ; 
whence they are called Meru-sivarnis, They are termed S^varnis 

cm tlieir being of one family. 

Misiaiisa Darsana — ** The founder of the Mim&nsi School 
was Jaiminif of whose histoiy very little is known. He is 
described as a shoit young man, of light complexion, wearing the 
dress of a mendicant, and living at Niiavata-Mula. He was born 
at Dwaita-vana. His father, i^dkatayana, was author of a Sanskrit 
dictionary, and his son, Knti, wrote certain verses in the Devi- 
Bhigavata. 

There are about twenty-six works extant, illustrating the 
Mimdnsd system, the chief of which are the Sdtras of Jaimini ; 
the Bh&shya, by Slid vara (and comments thereon by Bhatta, 
Tichaspati Mishra and Ranaka) ; the Satika-Sastra-Dipikd, by 
Sdma-Ndtha ; the Dharma-Dipikd ; the Mimdusa-Sdra ; and the 
MlminfA Sangraha. 

From tlie three last-named works chiedy we gather the following 
abridgment of the system of Jaimini. He taught that God is to 
be worshipped only through the incantations of the Vedas ; that 
the Vedas were uncreated, and contained in themselves the proofs 
of their own divinity, the veiy worda of which were unchangeable. 
His reasonings on the nature of material things were similar to 
those of Gautama, insisting that truth is capable of the clearest 
demonstration, without the possibility of mistake. Creation, 
^preservation, and destruction, he represented as regulated by the 
merit and demerit of works ; while he rejected the doctrine of the 
of the universe. He maintained that the images 
— * ..Aoi iTAnresentations of these beings, but only 
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given to ageist the mind of tho worshipper ; that the mere forma 
of worship had neither merit nor demerit in them ; and that the 
promises of the Sistra to persons who presented so many offeringSt 
so many prayers, &c., were only given as allurements to duty. 

He directed the person, who sought hual emaucipatiooi to 
cherish a firm belief in the Veda^t, as well as persuasion of the 
benefits of religion, and the desire of being engaged in the service 
of the gods ; and then, by entering upon the duties of religion, 
and by degrees ascending through the states of a student, a secular, 
and a hermit, he would be sure to obtain final absorption in 
Brahmd. 

Of the three divisions of the Veda, the first, called the Karma 
Kdnda^ or “ practical part,” relates to religious ceremonies 
(including moral and religious obligations.) This portion Jaimini 
has attempted to explain in his Sutras, and in the Purva Mlm&ns& 
(t. e., former “ Mlmansi,” which is commonly referred to when 
the term “ MimSnsd* simply is used,) so called in distinction from 
the Utiara (or latter) Mimdns^ ascribed to Vyisa, which is the 
the same as the Vedanta, and is founded on the Judna Kdnda (or 
theological part) of the Vedas, treating of the spiritual worship 
of the Supreme Being or soul of the Universe. 

Sound, says Jaimini, in opposition to the Nyaiyikas, who deny 
this, is uncreated and eternal, and is of two kinds, viz., simple 
sound, or that which is produced by an impression on the air 
without requiring an agent, as the name of God ; and compound 
(smybolized or audible) sound. Thus, the state of the sea, in a 
perfect calm, represents simple, uncreated sound ; but the sea, in 
a state of agitation, illustrates sound as made known by an agent 

Symbols, of sounds, or letters, are eternal and uncreated ; as is 
also the meaning of sounds. For instance, when a person has 
pronounced ka, however long he may continue to utter ka, ka, it 
is the same sound, sometimes present and sometimes absent ; but 
sound is never new. Its manifestation alone is new by an impres* 
sion made upon the air. Therefore sound is God (Brahm^), and 
the world is nothing but name. 

The Veda has no human origin, but contaius in itself the 
evidence of divine aulhoi‘-hip. and comes forth the command of 




a mooarcb. It is iucumbeut on men to receive also^ as diviDe» 
those works (of the sages) which are found to agree with the 
Veda» to coutaiu clear detinitions of duty, and to be free from 
contradictions. 

What is religion ? That which bec\ires happiness. And it is 
the doty of man to attend to the duties of religion, not only on 
this account, but in obedience to the commands of God. The 
divine law is called Vidht, 

Should any one say, then I have nothing to do with other kinds 
of instruction, since this alone is divine. To that it is replied, 
that forms of praise, motives to duty, and religious observances, 
are auxiliaries to the di\ine law, and have, therefore, a relative 
sanctity and obligation. 

There are five modes of ascei taming the commands of God, 
viz: (1), the subject to be discussed is lu'ouglit forward; (2), 
questions respecting it are stated ; (3), objections are started ; (4), 
replies to these objections are gi\cn ; and (3), the question is 
decided. He who acts in religion according to the decision thus 
come to, does well , and does he wlio rejects w'haf will not beai 
this examination ; but he who follow lules which have been 
hereby condemned, labouis in vain. 

Those actions from which futuie happiness w^ill au'^e aie called 
religious, or good, because pioductive of happiness ; and thoftc 
which tend to future misery are called evil, on account of their 
evil fruits. Ilcnce, according to Jaiinini, actions of themselves 
have in them neither good noi evil. Their nature can only be 
inferred from tlie declarations of the Veda lespecting them, oi 
from future consequence^. The Hindus appeal to have no just 
idea of moral evil. 

Of all the woiks on the Cm) and Canon J>aw, that of Mann is 
to be held in the greatest leveieuce, for Manu composed his work 
after a personal study of the Veda. Other sages have composed 
theirs from mere comment'^. 

From the evidence of things wliiidi (iod has avoided, espeuaUy 
the evidence of the senses, mi^xtakes cannot arise cither respecting 
secular or icligions affalis. When there may exist error in this 
evidence, it will dimmish, but cannot dcstioy the natnie of thing?, 
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If there be an imperfection in seed, the prodnction muy be 
imperfect, but its nature will not be changed. The seat of 
and inattention is to be found in this reasoning faculty, and not in 
the senses ; error arising from the confused union of present ideas 
( anuhhava ) with recollection. 

Some affirm tiiat ideas are received into the understanding 
separately, and never two at the same instant. This is incorrect ; 
for it must be admitted, that while one idea is retained, there is 
an opening left in the understanding for the admission of another. 
Thus, in aiithmetical calculations, “one added to one makes two/^ 

The Veda has, in some paits, forbidden all injury to sentient 
beings, and in others has prescribed the offering of bloody sacrifices^ 
Jaimini explains this apparent contiadiction by observing that 
some commands aio general, and others particular : that the 
former must give way to the latter, as a second knot always 
loosens, in a degree, the first. So, wdicn it is said that Saraswati 
is altogether white, it is to be understood, not literally, but 
generally, for the hair and c3'ebro\vs of the goddess are not white. 
Therefore, in cases where geueial commands are given, they must 
bo observed with those limitations which are found in the S'aUra^ 

The promises of levvard contained in the Sd$(ra upon a minute 
attention to the different parts of duty, have been given rather as 
an incitement to its performance than with the intention of entire 
fulfilment. lie who has begun a ceremony, but has, by cireum* 
stances, been unable to finish it, shall yet not be unrewarded. 

The benefits resulting from the due peifonnance of civil ami 
social duties are confined to this life. Those connected with the 
performance of icligious duties aie to be enjoyed in a future state, 
while some meritorious actions, or virtues, reap their reward both 
in the present and the future life. 

Works give birth to invisible coiibequcnces — either propitious 
or otherwise — according to their nature ; and, besides works, there 
IS no other sovereign or judge. These consequences, ever aceom* 
panyiug the individual, as the shadow the body, appear in the next 
birth, in accordance with the time and manner in which those 
actions were performed in the preceding birth. “ Works rule, and 
men by them aic led oi dm on. a«* the ox with a hook in its nose/’ 
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The progresB of all actioas, 'whether they originate in the 
commandB of the ^&8tra6, or in the customs of a countryi are as 
follows ; — First, the act is considered and I'esolved on in the 
mind ; then it is pursued by means of words ; and, lastly, it is 
accomplished by executing the different constituent parts of the 
action. Hence it follows that religion and irreligiou refer to 
thoughts, words, and actions. Some actions, however, are purely 
those of the mind, or of the voice, or of the body. The virtue or 
vice of all actions depend on the state of the heart. 

The doctrine that, at a certain period, the whole universe will 
be destroyed at once, is incorrect. The world had no beginning, 
and will have no end. As long as there are works, there must be 
birth, as well as a world like the present, to form a theatre on 
which they may be performed, and their consequences either 
enjoyed or endured. 

One of the sages of the Miinansa school thus expresses 
himself: — ‘God is simple sound. To assist the pious in their 
forms of meditation (or incantations). He is represented as light ; 
but the power of liberation lies in the sound * God — God.* When 
the repeater is perfect, the incantation, or name repeated, appears 
to him in the form of simple light or glory. 

The objects of worship, which are within the cognisance of 
the senses, are to be received ; for without /aiM religious actions 
are destitute of fruit. Therefore, let no one treat an incantation 
as a mere form of alphabetic signs, nor an image as composed of 
the inanimate material, lest he should be guilty of a serious crime.’ 
H. 8. L, 

— A prince, the son of Anenas, a king of Mithila, 
of the family of Janaka. 

HisriUcesi — One of the Apsarasas, a Laukika nymph, 

Mithi — A prince, the son of Nimi, the legend of whose birth is 
thus related in the Vishnu Fui*ina. As Nimi left no successor, 
the Munis, apprehensive of the consequences of the earth being 
without a ruler, agitated the embalmed body of Nimi, and produced 
fe'om it a prince who wa« called Janaka, from being born without 

of being produced by agitation. 
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(Mathaua) he was further termed Mithi. The Bam&yana places 
a priuce named Mithi between Nimi and Janakai whence Comes 
the name Mithila. 

Blithila — The modern Tirhoot. Mithila is celebrated in the 

Fur&uas as the country over which the descendants of Ikshv&ku 

reigned for a long period. Mithi, from whom the counti 7 derived 

its name, was the grandson of Ikshv^ku. 

/ 

Mitra — l, One of the twelve Adityas, the one who presides 
over the organs of excretion ; 2. A sage, one of the seven sons of 
Vasishtha. V. P. 

Mitra is the god of the day. Mitra is said to represent the sun 
by day, and Varuna the sotting luminary. Mitra re*appears in 
the Zendavesta as the 'well-known Mithra, who is the angel 
presiding over and diiecting the course of the sun .” — Quarterly 
RevietOj July 1870. 

Mitrasaha — A prince, the son of Sudasa. Having gone into 
the woods to hunt, he fell in with two tigers by whom the forest 
had been cleared of the deer. Tiie prince slow one of these tigers 
with an ari*ow. At the moment of expiring the form of the 
animal was changed, and it became that of a fiend of a fearful 
figure and hideous aspect. Its companion, threatening the prince 
with its vengeance, disappeared. After some interval Saudisa 
celebrated a sacrifice which was conducted by Vasishtlja. At the 
close of the rite Vasishtha went out ; when the Eikshasa, the 
fellow of the one that had been killed in the figure of a tlger^ 
assumed the semblance of Vasishtha, aud came and said to the 
king “ now that the sacrifice is ended, you must give me flesh to 
eat ; let it be cooked and I will presently return. Having said 
this he withdrew, and transforming himself into the shape of the 
cook, dressed some human flesh which he brought to the king, 
who, receiving it on a plate of gold, awaited the re-appearance of 
Vasishtha ; as soon as the Muni returned the king ofiTered to him 
the dish. Vasishtha knowing it to bo human flesh was surprised 
at such an insult, and in his anger denounced a curse upon the 
R^ja, transforming him into a cannibal. It was yourself replied 
the R^ja to the indignant sage, who commanded this food to bo 
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prepared,*’ Vasishiha^ having recourse to meditation then detected 
the whole truth ; but though the curse was partially withdrawn, 
the Raja became a cannibal every sixth watch of the day for 
twelve years, and in that state wandered through the forests and 
devoured multitudes of men. On one occasion he met with a 
biwhman and his wife : seizing the husband, and regardless of the 
wife’s reiterated supplications, ho ate the biahman as a tiger 
devours a deer. He returned to lus wife Madayanti at the expira- 
tion of the period of his curse, but suffered fiom the imprecation 
of the brahman’s wife. V. P. 

Kitr&vriixda — One of the seven beautiful wives of Kiishna. 

llitraya — l, A scholar of Suta’s and teacher of the Pui’inas 
and legendary loie : he was also a composer of one of the Sanhitas 
afterwards collected into the Vishnu Punina ; 2, The son of 
Divodisa, from whom the Maitreya brahmans were descended. 

Mlechclias — Outcastes. The Vishnu Purina states that 
various Kshatriya races w’ere degraded by Sagara, by being 
deprived of established usages and tho study of the Vedas ; and 
thus separated from religious i itos, and abandoned by the brahmans, 
these different tribes became Mlechchas, 

Moha — I, * Duluess’ 01 ‘ Stupefaction,’ a piopeity of sensible 
objects ; a kind of ignoianco ; or illusion produced by the notion 
of property or possession, and consequent attachment to objects, 
as children and tho like, as being one’s owm. Moha also occurs in 
the Bh&gav'ata and Matsya Pui-ana amongst a soiies of Brahma’s 
progeny, or virtues and vices ; Moha is there translated by Wilson 
to mean Infatuation. 

Mohiui — Vishnu m a female form. The pioduct of Siva’s 
union with Mdhini was Ayemir, the only male among the Griima- 
d^vatas. 

Moksha — Absorption into the Deity. The Hindu idea of 
supreme blessedness. It is only those who attain to a full know'- 
lodge of the nature of the deity, the soul, the intellect, &c., derived 
from meditation, the teacliing of the guru, experience, penance, 
&c*, or the exalted a«cetic, who, by au‘^teiitie«5 is said to have 
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annihilated his pasaions, and freed his soul from earthly delirei 
that is considered ripe for this final emancipation or Mdksha, 

Monotheism — In the Yislmu Puraua it is said, ‘ the only one 
God, Janirddana takes tlie designation of liraliina, Vishrm, anti 
Siva, accordingly as he creates, preserves or destroys* This, says 
Professor Wilson, is the iiivariahlc doctrine of the Pur&nas, 
diversified only according to the individual divinity to whom they 
ascribe identity with Paramatma or Pararneswara. In the Vishpu 
Purina this is Vishnu ; in the Sai\a pHranas, as in the Linga, it 
is Siva ; in the Brahma-vaivartta it is Ki i-'hna. The identifica- 
tion of one of the hypostases ith the common soui'ce, the tnad, 
was an incongruity not unknown to the other theogonies ; for 
Cneph amongst the Egyptians, appeals on the one hand to have 
been identified with the Supieme Being, tlie indivisible nnity^ 
whilst on the othei he i« confounded with both Eureph andPtba, 
the second and third per^oii> of the triad of hypostases* Cudwortb, 
Voi. I, p. 4-18. 

Moon — The Vi^llnu, Vayu, and Padma Puranas all relate in 
detail the legend of the chiauing of the ocean, and state that the 
cool-rayed moon was one of the pioducts of the operation ; it was 
seized by Mahdde\a. The Vishnu Puruua says that the chariot 
of the moon has three wliecls, and is drawn by ten horses, of the 
whiteness of the jasmine, five in tlie light half of the yoke and five 
in the left. The hoi=!es drag tlic car for a whole Kalpa. During 
the dark half of the month nectar and ambrosia are accumulated 
in the moon, and these are drunk by thirty-six thousand divinities 
during tho light fortnight ; the Pitris arc nourished by it in the 
dark fortnight ; vegetables ^\ith the cool nectary aqueous atoms 
it sheds on them ; and through their development it sustains men, 
animals, and in'^ects ; at the same time gratifying them with its 
radiance. V. P., p. 239. The orb of the Moon, according to the 
Linga Purdna is only congealed water. 

Mrigavithi — A division of the lunar mansions, in the southern 
Avashtaua. 

BIrida— A prince, the son of Nripnnjaya, of the raceof Purn. 

51 
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— A lunar mansion^ in. Gajavithi of the uortliorn 

Avashtana. 

BIrijfavyadha — One of the eleven Rudras, according to the 
enumeration in the Matsya Purdna. 

Btlikanda — The bOu of VidhJltn and Niryati, descendants of 
the daughters of Daksha who were married to the Rishis* 

Mrittikavati — A city in Malwa, near the Parndsa river, whose 
sovereigns weie the Bhoja^, descendants of Satwata. 

Mritya— 1, ‘ Death/ one of the piogeny of Brahma ; he is also 
represented in the feame work, the Vishnu Purina, as the son of 
Bhaya and Maya ; and his children are thus given Vyadhi 
(disease), Jara (decay), Soka (soiiow), Tiishua (greediness), and 
Krodha (wrath) ; 2, The name of one of the eleven Rudras, in the 
Vayu list ; 3, A Vyasa in the sixtli Dwapaia age. 

Muchukunda—Ooe of the sons of Mandhdiri, called the ‘ king 
of men,’ who in a battle between the gods and demons, had 
contributed to the defeat of the latter ; and being overcome with 
sleep he solicited of the gods as a boon, that he should enjoy a long 
repose. ‘Sleep long and soundly, said the gods, and whoever 
disturbs you shall be instantly burnt to ashes by fire emanating 
from your body.’ The black king, Kalyavana, met with this fate, 
by a stratagem of Krishna ; and Muchukunda having fallen down 
and worshipped Krishna as the undecaying, illimitable and 
imperishable being, depai ted to Gandhamadana to perfoim penance, 
and obtain emancipation fiom all existence. Another account 
states that “ Muchukunda carried on war against the Buddhists 
till he was too weary to fight any longer ; whereupon he sought 
the grateful seclusion of the Guttikonda cave. In this peaceful 
and salubrious spot he fell asleep ; it was a bleep of the greatest 
profundity, and lasted for some centuries. In an evil moment for 
the Buddhists they entered the cave in pursnit of Krishna, and 
disturbed the placid slumbers of Muchukunda. After a nap of 
some hundreds of years, he was not a man to be trifled with ; so 
he rose up in the exuberance of his renovated energies and 
estirpated the obnoxious Buddhists.” A. ^ M. L 
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Muda — ^PleaBure/ a son of Dhanna by one of the daughtmof 
Daksha, Santosha (Joy). 

Mudgala*-*1> A sage mentioned in the Mah^bbarata, who iiad 
lived a life of poverty, piety, and self-restraint, odering hospiUlity 
to thousands of brahmans, according to his humble means, with the 
grain which he gleaned like a pigeon, and which (like the widow 
of Zarephath’s oil ) never underwent diminution. At length anolher 
sage called Durvasas, famous in Hindu tradition for his iraseible 
temper, came to prove Mudgala’s powers of endurance ; and six 
times devoured all the food which the hospitable saint possessed. 
Finding that the temper of his host was altogetliei imatFected by 
these trials, Durvasas expressed the highest admiration of his 
virtue, and declared that he would go bodily to heaven. As he 
spoke these words a messenger of the gods anived in a celestial 
car, and called upon Mudgala to ascend to a state of complete 
perfection. The sage, however desired first to learn the advantages 
and drawbacks of the heavenly state, and the mosseuger proceeded 
to tell him first what kind of people go there, viz ; those 
who have performed austerities or celebrated great sacrifices, 
the truthful, the orthodox, the iighteous, the self-restrained, the 
meek, the liberal, the brave, &c. These celestial abodes were, he 
said, shining, glorious, and filled with all delights. There is seen 
the vast-golden mountain Meru, and the holy gai den Nandana, 
where the righteous dispoit. Theie hunger, thirst, ^veariness, 
cold, heat, fear, are unknown ; there is nothing disgusting or 
disagreeable ; the scents arc delightful , the sounds are pleasant to 
the car and mmd ; there is no soirow, nor lamentation, nor decay, 
nor labour, noi euvy, noi jealousy, uor delusion. There tho 
blessed are clothed with glorious bodies winch are produced hy 
their works, and not generated by any father or mother. Their 
gai lands are fragrant and unfading ; they ride in aerial cars. 
Beyond these regions there are, however, otliers of a higher 
character — those to which the Rishis, who have been purified by 
their works, proceed. Still further on are those where the Eibhus, 
who are gods even to the gods, dwell, and where there is no 
annoyance occasioned by women, oi by envy arising from the sight 
of worldly grandeui. The blessed thcie do not subsist on oblations, 



«or 4o they feed upon ambrofeia ; they have celestial aud not coarse 
material bodies. These eternal gods of gods do not desire 
pleasure ; they do not change with the revolutions of Kalpas 
(great mundane ages). IIow can they then be subject cither to 
decay or death? They experience neither joy, nor pleasure, nor 
delight, neither happiness nor suffering, neither love nor hatred. 
That highest state, so difiicnlt to attain, and which is beyond the 
reach of those who seek aftei pleasuie, i'^ de^ire<I even hy the gods. 
This celestial felicity, the mosj-enger saj s i*? now Tvithin Mudgala’s 
reach, — the fruit of Jiis good deed-?. The speaker next, according 
to his promise, explains the drawbacks of the heavenly state. As 
the fruit of works done on earth enjoyed in hea\eD, whilst no 
other new works are perfornud tln^re from which iicmv rewards 
could spring, this enjoyment is cut off from its root, and must 
therefore come to an end. For tins woild is the place for work«», 
“V^hile the other is the place for rewaid. Tins loss of gratifications 
to which the heart has become devoted, and the dissatisfaction and 
pain which arise in tlie minds of tlio'^e v\ho have ‘^unk to a lower 
estate, from beholding the moic biiliiant pio^^peiity of others, is 
intolerable. To this mn-t he a<Mcd the consciousness and the 
bewilderment of tho'-c who so dc'^cend, and the fear of falling which 
they experience wdien then gai lauds begin to fadt‘. Such are the 
defects which attach to all existence till it is absoibed in Brahma. 
But the state of tho-.e wlio have falUm fioni heaven is not 
altogether without compensation. As a losult of their previous 
good deeds they aie bom m a condition of happiness ; though, if 
they are not vigilant, they '•ink still lower Having given this 
explanation, the messenger of the gods invites Mudgala to 
accompany him to pai adi^e. The saint, howevei, after consideration, 
replies that he can have uotliing to do with a state of happiness 
which is vitiated by so gieat defects, and the termination of 
which is followed by so great misery . Ho has therefore no desire 
for heaven ; and will seek only that eternal abode where there is 
no son’ow, nor distress, nor change. lie then asks the celestial 
messenger what other sphere there is which is free from all defects. 
The messenger replies, that above the abode of Brahma is the pure 
internal Hght, the highest ppUcie of Vishnu who is icgardcd as the 
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supreme Brahmd. Thither none can proceed who are demoted to 
objects of sense, or who are the slaves of dishonesty, avarkev 
anger, delusion or malice ; but only the unselfish, the humbief 
those who are indifferent to pain and pleasure, those whose sextseii 
are under restraint, and tho«»e who practice contemplation and fix 
their minds on the deity. The sage then dismissed the messenger 
of the gods, began to practise ascetic virtues, becoming indifferent 
to praise and blame, regarding clouds, stones and gold as alike* 
Piae knowledge led to fixed contemplation ; and that again imparted 
strength and complete comprehension, wheieby he attained supreme 
eternal perfection. O. S. T , Vol. V, pp. 324—6. 

Mudgala — 2, A teacher of the Rig A'eda ; 3, One of the five 
sons of Hariyaswa, king of Fanchala. 

Mudita — One of the fi%c kinds of Biiavaxa or meditation, in 
which the Buddhist piiestsaro requiied to engage. The mudiia 
is the meditation of joy, hut it is not the joy aii-sing from eardily 
pc^sessions. It feels iiubfieient to indi\ iduaN, and refers to all 
sentient bejiigH. In tlie exercise of this mode of meditation, the 
piiest must cxpie^'S the wd^h, “May the good fortune of the 
prosperous iievei pass aw'ay ; may each one receive his own 
appointed lewani.’’ 

Muhurtta — 1» A measure of time, thii ty KaUs, according to 
the Vishnn Pin ana. Other J^nanas say tliat a Muhurtta i$ 
twche ksiianns, and that one kshana eoutains thirty kalks. The 
Bli^gavata states that tw^o Naiikas make one Muhurtta ; 2, The 
name of a daughter of Daksha. 

Muka — A Daityn, the son of Upasanada, famous in Puranic 
legend. 

Mukhyas— A cla^s of deities to come iii the ensuing or eighth 
Mauwantara. 

Mula — The ninofeonth lunar mansion, in Ajavithi, of the 
Southern Avashthdna. 

Mulaka-*~The son of Asmaka. The Vishnu Pui’ina states 
that when the warrior tiibc was extirpated upon earth, he was 
simounded and concealed by a number of feinale^ ; whmtcc he was 
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denominated Ndri*kavacha (having women for armour.) Mulakui 
or ^ the root’ refers also to his being the stem whence the Kshatriya 
races again proceeded. V. P. and note, p. 383. 

MtUUmies — The Vishnu Parana states that the corpse of Nimi 
was preserved from decay by being embalmed with fragrant oils 
and resins, and it remained entire as if it were immortal. This, 
says Professor Wilson, shows that the Hindus were not unac- 
quainted with the Egyptian art of embalming dead bodies, though 
such a practice would be thought impure in the present day. 

— A dynasty of kings, consisting of thirteen, who are 
said in the Vishnu Purana to be sovereigns of the earth for 
upwards of two hundred years ; Wilford regards them as Huns, 
the Morunda of Ptolemy. Notes to Vi‘»hnu Purina. 

ynni — 1, Any great sage or Rislii. In Southern India they 
are said to be forty-eight thousand : they are ‘•upposed to be holy 
persons who by different kinds of austerities have acquired great 
gifts, and power to ble&s and curse most effectually. The accounts 
given of them ai*e ratlicr coutradictoiy ; they are said to need 
neither sleep nor rest, neither food noi drink ; and yet that they 
perform severe penance before God continually ; 2, The name 
of a daughter of Daksha wlio was man ied to Kasyapa. 

MnxyAkesa — a teacher of the Atharva Veda, and founder of a 
school. Sometimes Muojakesa is regarded as another name for 
Babhra. 

BEura — A demon of great power who had seven thousand sous. 
He defended Pragjyotisha by surrounding the environs with 
nooses as sharp as lazors, but Kri^^hna cut them to pieces by 
throwing his discus, Sudarsana, amongst them. Ho afterwards 
slew the demon and burnt all his sons, like moths, with the dame 
of the edge of his discus. 

Murdhabhishikta — An anointed Kajah. Hindu rajahs were 
formerly consecrated by having water from a sacred stream mixed 
with honey, ghee, and spirituous liquor, as well as two sorts of 
gftw and the spirits of corn, poured on their heads while seated 
on 0 throne prepared for the purpose. The terra applies to the 
Kfkatri^u as the caste from which kings are taken. 
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Murtti — * Form' a daughter of Daksha, married to Dhama* 

Murundas — See Mundas. 

Musala — A club, bom of Sambu for the destruction of the 
Yadavas. Ugrasona had the club, which was of iron, ground to 
dust, and tikrown into the sea ; but the particles of dust there 
became rushes (erakd;. There was one part of the iron club 
which was like the blade of a lance, and which the Andhakas could 
not break ; this, when thrown into the sea, was swallowed by a, 
fish ; the fish was caught, the iion spike was extracted from Ha 
belly, and was taken by a hunter named Jai*a, by whom Krishiut 
was subsequently killed. 

Mushtika — A demon celebrated as a great wrestler. At the 
games of Mathura, when Kansa hoped to destroy Krishna, Bala- 
bhadra wiestled with Mushtika and at last killed him. 
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— A powerful Danava, the son of Viprachitti by Sinhika, 
Iskter of Hiranyakasipu. 

Ifsbltaga-nedishta — One of the sons of theManu Vaivaswata ; 
llis name means * no share/ and in the Aitareya Brahmana he is 
said to have been excluded from all share oi his inheritance on the 
plea of his being wholly devoted to a religious life. The Bhagavata 
says that having protracted his period of study beyond the usual 
agSy his brothers appropriated his share of the patrimony. On 
his applying for his poition they consigned their father to him, by 
whose advice he assisted the descendants of Angiras in a sacrifice, 
and they presented him with all the wealth that was left at its 
termination. Bndra claimed it as his ; and Nabhaga acquiescing, 
the god confirmed the gift, by which lie became possessed of an 
eqaivaient for the loss of tenitory. 

Vabhaga-1, The son of the pieceding ; he became a Vaisya 
through carrying ofi* and mairymg the daughter of a Vaisya ; it 
appears from this that a race of Vaisya piinces was recognised by 
early traditions ; 2, A son of Sruta, a descendant of Sagara ; 3, 
A «on of Yayati. 

^ Hirbhafli, Nabhasya — l, A name of the months, Sravana and 
Bhidra, corresponding to July and August, the names occur in 
the Vedas and belong to a system now obsolete ; 2, The son of 
Kal^ a descendant of Kusa. 

Habaswati — The wife of Antarddh^na, a descendant of Pritha. 

Habbi — One of the nine sons of Agnidhra, to whom the country 
ef Himahwa was assigned. 

Vacbiketas — A philosopher, the son of Gautama, mentioned 
'BltheKathaOpanishad, of whom Dr. Hoer says, the enthusiasm 
intimate conviction which Nachiketas shows about the infinite 
; lape^'ority of what is good to the pleasures of the world, and the 
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^ firmness which ho maintains amidst hli the allurements whie^ 
placed before him, bears some resemblance to the energy of mindi 
with which Plato, in the first and second books of his * BepnblftSi^’ 
shows that justice has an incomparable worth, and ought to 
preserved under any circumstances.”* In an interview Witih 
Yama, who promised Nachikctas any boon, the latter requested to 
bo instructed in the nature of the soul, Yama objected saying, even 
gods have doubted and disputed on this subject, for it is not eaqr 
to understand it. But Naebiketas could not be persuaded to think 
any other boon worth asking for.f 

Naga — 1, A mountainous ridge in the north of Meru ; 2, A 
serpent, one of the progeny of Kadru ; 3, Originally the Cobm- 
capella, or Colubernaga. 

Nagadwipa — A division of Bharata Varsha. 

Nagas — The ‘ Snake gods’ children of Kadru. In mythology 
these beings have human head*' and the bodies of serpents : they 
are one thousand in number and bear jewels in their heads. They 
are the sous of Kasyapa and Kadi u, subject to Vishnu’s bird, 
Garuda, and inhabiting part of Putala, called Naga*loka, the 
capital of which is Bhdgavati. When they were deprived of their 
power by the Gandhaibas, they despatched their sister, Narmad&f 
to solicit the aid of Puriikutsa, and she conducted him to ilie 
regions below the earth where being filled with the might of the 
deity he destroyed the Gaudharbas. The snake gods, in acknoiV- 
ledgment of Naimada’s services, conferred upon her as a blessing, 
that whoever should think of liei and invoke her name, should 
never have any dread of the venom of snakes. 

Nagas — “ Tlic Saiva San9ii^asis who go naked arc distinguished 
by this term. They smear their bodies with ashes, allow tiboir 
hair, beards, and whiskers to grow, and wear fiio projecting bniid 
of hair, called the Jdtd ; like the Vairdji Nagas, they carry arms, 
and wander about in troops, soliciting alms, or levying eontribn* 
lions. The 8atva Nagas are chiefly the refuse of the Dandi and 

* Bibliotheca Indica, Vol XV, p. 91. 
t A and M 1., Vol I p 13d 
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oj^ men ^ho have m incUneilon for a life of ete^d^ Of 
be#ineee : when weary of the Tagrant and violent habite Of tile 
J9^<% tfiey re-enter the better disposed clasecSf which they had 
&rat <]^ltted. The ISaiva Ndgas art* very numerous in many parts 
eflpdla-^— fTt/ron. 

HftlOfftS — The designation of nine kings who reigned in Pad- 

miteM. 

Vftlfavitlu — 1, A di\ Kion of (he lunar inansioiiKS in the Northern 
Atashthfina; 2, The milky way, danghtei of Yimi (night). 

IlBIglia — A Jam mendieant ; a naked ascetic, 

Naipdas — Apostate‘s. The Rig, Yajur, and Sdma Vedas, 
constitute the triple cohering of (he several castes a-^^d the sinner 
who throws this off <-aul (o be naked or apostate. The three 
Vedas are the raiment of all orders of men, and when that is 
discarded tliey are left haie. (V. P ) WiKou in bis notes, adds, 
ascetics whether of tiie Buddha oi Digambara order of Jains, are 
literally Nagiias, going nakrd. ’ The qualified a]>plicatiou of 
it, however, was tendered nccfssaiy by the same piactice being 
familiar to ascetics of the oithodox faith. To go naked was not 
necessarily the sigu of a heirtic, and theiefoie his nudity 'ivas 
understood to be rejecting the raiment of holy wiit. Thus the 
Viyu Parana extends the "word to all ascetics, including naked 
biahmans, who practice austerities fiuitles‘'ly, that is heretically 
or hypocritically. 

Ilftgiuiijiti — One of the wives of Ivushna, termed in the Vishnu 
Parana the virtuous Nagnajiti. 

Hahusha-*!, The son of Ambausha , 2, The eldest of the five 
aonaof Ayu«, who having attained the rank of Indra, compelled 
^ the Ri&his to bear his litter, and was cursed by them to fall from 
his state and re-appear upon earth as a serpent. From this fom 
he Was set free by philosophical discussions with Yudbishtira, and 
ret^tved final liberation ; 3, The name of one of the progeny gf 
^B^dru, a powerful many^headed serpent. 

Br0igailia — A teachei of the Rig Veda, a pupil of Sakapurni 

Ifl^gatllieya—One of the ‘•ons of Kumam, 





llttikapirishta^!^ aboHgmal tribe tnentiouediti 
:> termed probably in deri&lou ; it means having more thim oae| 

Kaisttadha-^A tract of country near the Viudhya mounteii 
NakhiS — Keligious ineudicanfs who practice various austeili^^^'* 
never cut their finger imilfe, uud wear ll\e Bnivn marlis. ^ 'fj 



Nakshatra-Yog^ZliS — The chief starb of tlic lunar mansionji^ 0(! 
nstcrisnib in the luoon’b path : iho^e me failed to have been ' 
twenty-seveu dauj,htcrs of Dak‘'ha, who became the virtuous 
of the mooiu 


There are tncnly-sevcu divinoub of the lunar orbit; e$€;k 
marking the motion of tlic moon in one lunar day. Such is their 
simple reference, astronomically ; but the Hindu astrologers make 
tliem of great practical coufecquoiice, fiom their assumed good or 
evil influeucc. They leckon fiom the fiist degiee of Aries, in ttte 


old AstronoiiJ}". 

L Asvini, the ram’b head good. 

2. Bliaiini lad, 

3. Ciifcica, Pleiades very bad. 

4. Rohini, In ades good. 

t). Mrigasira^ a triple ‘•tar good. 

6. Ardia, one stai lad. 

7. Punai vasu, four btai - good. 

B. Pushya, nebula in Cancel *.good. 

9, Afelcblia, five bad. 

10. Magha, cor leonis good. 

1 1 . Purvap’halguni, two stais medium* 

12* Uttara P'halguni, two stai-i medium. 

I»3. Ilasta, five btai^- * good. 

14. Chitia, one stai bad. 

15. Swati, one star good. 

IG, Visaka, four stai^ bad. 

J7. Auuradha, four starb .....goovL 

18. Jyebhta, three ‘•tui s.. ....bad. 

19. Mula, eleven star-, cor scorpiouis ;..very bad. 

20. Purvashadha, four stars ..medium. 

21. Uttara shadha, three stars good. 
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Bmvm^ three stam good. 

23% Bhanishta^ four atars,,^*.. .bad. 

24, Batal^iaha, a hundred stars bad, 

25, Purva bhadrapada, two stars medium. 

S6% TTttara bhadrapada, two stars.. medium. 

27. Eevati, thirtj-two stars good. 


These influeuces refer principally to man iages. The Nakshatras 
are classified as deia, divine; ;wa/ifi5%a,liuinau ; rahhasa, savage ; 
if the two parties to be inaiiied aic boiii m the same class, it is 
well : if one asterism be di\ine, the othei human, it may pass ; but 
divine and savage is a cross that may not be peunittod. 

An intercalary abhjit, one-fouith of a Nakbliatia, sometimes 
introduced between 21 and 22 for astiological jiiiipo^'Cs or to 
lOake up a complete cycle of the inoon’& motion. — Tof/loK 

Nttktft — A piince, the son of Piithu, nlio icigued o\oi one of 
the divisions of Bhaiata\ai&h«a m the fiist oi Swayainbhuva 
Hanwantara. 

^ Nakula — One of the sous of Pandu by lii^ wife Mddn, though 
really begotten by the cldci of the two Av\inan (^oe Pandu). 
He is half-brother to 8ahade\a, the son of Da^-ia, by the same 
mother, and nominally brothei to the three oilier Pandavas, Ho 
IS always referred to as one of the wisest of moi tals. 

Hate— The king of Ni^hada, whose history forms part of the 
third book of the Mahubhaiata and is called the Nalopakhi/anam* 
Nida possessed all the noble qualities and ncquiKinents that could 
distinguish an Indian monarch. The king of Bciai had an only 
daughter, the most beautiful and aecompiibiied of her sex — the 
jgentle Daraayanti. Nala and Dumayanti became mutually 
enamoured of each other fiom the mere fame of each other 
virtues. Damaynnti piefeiie<l Nala to Indra, Saui, and two other 
dehibgods who became incarnate for the purpose of attending the 
I S0ai^amvara of the princess. Incensed at Damayanti’s refusal to 
him, Sani, a* malevolent being, persecuted the royal couplo 
^^Ifch great hatred, and caused Nala to lose his kingdom by 
f and to be banished to the wilderness ; and as his faithful 


M Mi be piMisaded to return to ) 
witb him into the forest ; but »ot being willing to i ^ 
much suffering m a life in the woods involves, he re»olv#‘^|p 
her alone when she was sleeping under a tree, thinking: 
then return to her father’s house. But this she did nbi;^ 
lamenting, she sought her husband, aud when she could 
him she went to a certain king aud became maid of honour to 
queen ; whilst Nala wandered about and became so black be 
no longer be recognised as king Nala. Finally he became cook 
the king at whose court Damayaiiii lived ; and was such a skilfali 
cook that his skill in cooking lias become a proverb ; and after alt; ^ 
he was recognised by his faithful spouse as king Nala ; and having;' , 
soon recovered his former pleasing appearance he also regained his 
throne. See Damayauti ; 2, The name of a prince, the sou of 
Yadu ; 3, Tin'- name of a river that falls into the Ganges. 


Nalakauakas — A peoi)Ic memioued in the Puranic lists but 

not ideiitificvl. 

Nalini-^ The name of one of the five streams formed by the 
Gauges after it escaped from Siva. 


Nama*— Lite rally name : the ierin applied to the tridental mark 
which the Vaishnavas wear on their forehead, the mark, or %ure| ' 
is called Tiruiuiina, ‘ holy name’ it is an imitation of Vishnu*® : * 
trident almost like the Hebrew character shin. It consists of ' 
two white lines, extending from the hair to the eyebrows, and tiieu ’ 
leading to the nose where they meet, and a red perpendicular liM 
between them from the nose to the hair. ' V, 

Nainasivaya — The principal Mantra of the Saivas, calle^;^ 
Panchakshava live characters, and means ‘ O Siva, be praised :* 
or ‘ Adoration to Siva,’ y" ^ 

Namuchi— A powerful Danava, one of the sons of ViprachittL 
This Asura was a friend of Indra ; and taking advantage of his 
friend’s confidence, he drank up ludra’s strength along with'll 
draught of wine aud soma. Indra then told the Alvins and 
Sarasvati that Namuchi had drunk up his strength. The A§viu® 
and Sarasvati, in consequence gave Indra a thuuderboU in to, 
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n wUh which he smote off the head of Namnofah 
3”he A^vim then drank the soma mixed with blood and wine^ 
th^e belly of Kamucbi and transferred It pure to Indra ; and 
^naferring it tliey delivered Indra. 0. S. T., Vol. V, p, 94* 

— J, The chief of the cowherds, and brother of Radha. 
’1^0 1^8 the foster father of Krishna, as it was to his care the 
Shifei Ki’ishna was committed wdien Kansa sought to destroy 
,^e child ; 2, One of the sons of Vasudcva ; 3, The son of 
Mahimanda, and sometimes called Mahapadtna, because ho was 
aVaricious. He brought the whole earth under one umbrella, and 
had eight sons, oi* descendants rather, acjoording to Professor 
Wilson, who governed for a liuiidred years ; when the brahman 
K^tililya overthrew the dynasty and placed Chandragupta on the 
titrone. The Mudra Bakshasa illustrates this affair. 


— The grove of India, situated to the north of Mount 

291 ^ 0 . 

' |f4Ilda3rftXlia — A pupil of Bashkali and teacher of the Rig 

Veda* 

ITaiidi — The snow white bull, the aftendaiit and favourite 
yehicle of Siva. It is represented on a pedestal crouching in 
front of Saiva fanes ; the head turned towards the small door of 
the shrine. On one occasion Nandi, by assuming the likeness of 
l^iva, caused a blush ou the cheeks of Parvati, and for this offence, 
sent his vehicle down to earth to do penance ; hence the 
mountain Naodi-durga — (Nandidroog.) Another mission to earth 
Was in the person of the cider Basava. 


Delight,* tiie wife of Dharma and mother of Herslm 

(joy*) 

HwdlXIlIzkh&S — A^class of Pltris : there seems to be some 
nnci^tainty about the character of the Nandimukhas ; and they 
addressed both as Pitris and gods ; being in the former case 
the ancestors prior to the great grand-father, ancestors 
or a certain class of them ; and in the latter being 
with the Yifwadevas. The term Nandimukha is also 
to the rite itself, or to the Vriddhi Si’idda, and to one 
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addressed to maternal aacestois. See Wilson’s Notes te 
Poiin% p. 315. 

Nandivardhana ~i, 1 he son of UIda^asu, king of 
2, The son of Junaka, king of Magadha , The sou of Ud[aylif1tS» 
king of Magadha 

Nara — Faiamatma the %\ateis it is said weie the piogeay of 
Naia , that is the} wcie the piodiu tioiis of God m creatioio* 

Nara — l, A pions sage, the son of Dhnima by Miirtti ; 2, A 
pi nice, the «^oii of G lya , d, A pi nice, tlie <^011 of Sudhiiti ; 
One of the sons of Bhaianman}a^ of tlie 10 } al family of Bbrntitll* 

Nara — ‘ Bodil) foun-<’ m ^^huh spint is cnslumed ; and of 
which the wateis, with Vishnu ushng upon thenij aie a type* 
Wateis, the fust pioduct of !Naia Vishnu Pui'ana, p. 28 

Narada — APiapIpati oi dninc Bislii, hoin fiom the hip of 
Biahma , the iinention of tlicKna, 01 Indian l}ie, is atliibuted 
to Naiada , also a code of laws, and one of the eighteen Pnr&naei 
entitled Naiadi}a Ihnana In the Biahma Puiilim he is called 
the smooth-speaking Xaiada, and his likeness to Oipheus is canled 
still fuitliti h} a descent ailiich he mule fiom heaven to visit 
Patala, the nethci legions lu Manu and iii the Vishnu Purina 
he IS called a Pia]apati, in the Maliabluiiata he is one of the 
Gandhaibhas. It was he vho dissuaded the sons of Daksha from 
multiplying then lace , they accoidingly scattcied themselvOi 
through the regions of the uuiieise toasceitain its extent, Ac,, 
and the patiiaicli Daksh i finding that all his ^ons had vanished 
was incensed and deiioun<cd an impietatiou on Naiada, It was 
Naiada who mfoimcd Kiusa that the suppoitei of the eaiHi 
Vishnu, Mas going to become incainate as the eighth child of 
Devaki When Naiada iisited Kiishna he piesented him vrith 
the floMcr Paiijat i fiom the woild of the gods Ktishna gave it 
to Bukraiui, which so excited the ]ea}ou->y of one of his favourite 
mistresseb Saty abhama, that in order to appease her, Kiishna went 
to the hearen of the gods and hi ought away the tiee itself that 
bore the flower. In mythology Naiada is often desetibed as 
bwiiing a lesemblance to Hermes oi Meitun, being engaged in 



conveying messages aud causing discord among the gods and men. 
He is usually represented as sittiug in a dre, having his hands 
folded over his head, aud stretching his legs also towards his 
Ilead, his ai'ms aud legs being tied together with a girdle. 

HfSTftdft PurSilia — This Purina is related by Narada and gives 
an account of the Yiilias Kalpa. J< is cominunicatcd to thcRis-his 
at Naimisharanya, ou the Gamati river. Professor Wihou regards 
it as a sectarial and modern compilation intended to suppoitthe 
doctrine of Bhakti, or faith in Vi&hiiu. It contain*^ a number of 
prayers addressed to one or other form of that divinity ; a variety 
of observances and holidays connected with his adoration ; and 
different legends, some perhaps of an caily, olheis of a more recent 
date, illustrative of the efhcacy of devotion to Hari. There are 
the stories of Dhruvn and Pialilada, tlie lattei told in the woidsof 
the Vishnu Purina ; whiKt the second poitioii of it is occupied 
with a legend of Moliini, the will-boin dauglitei of a king called 
Rttkmaugada ; beguiled l»y whom the king offeis to perfonn for 
her whatever she may do'-iie. She calls upon him eitliei to violate 
the rule of fasting on the ele^ellth day of the foitinght, a day 
sacred to Vishnu, or to put his son to death ; and he kills his son, 
as the lessor sin of the two. This <-hews the ^piiit of the work. 
Its date may also be infen cd fiom its tenoi, as such monstrous 
extravagancies in praise of Bhakti aie certainly of modem oiigin. 
One limit it furnishes itself, for itiefers to Siika and Parikshit, 
the interlocutors of the Bhagavata, and it is consequently 
ittbsequent to the date of that Puiana: it is piohably considerably 
later, for it affords evidence that it was \Mitten after India was iu 
the hands of the Mohammedans. In the concluding passage it is 
tsaid, ^‘Let not this Puiana be repeated in the pieseuce of the 
^ killers of cows’ and contemners of the gods.” It is possibly a 
compilation of the sixteenth or seventeenth century. Vishnu 
l^ar&na. Preface. 

Naraka — Hell ; of which twenty-eight different divisions are 
eaauinerated, said to be situated beneath the earth, below Patila 
Md to be teiTific regions of darkness, of deep gloom, of fear, and 
^ of great teiTor. In the Vishnu Purdna, Vok II, o. 6, they are 
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particularly described, with the crimes punished in them 
tively. The gods in heaven are beheld by the inhabitants of hell 
they move with their heads inverted ; whilst the gods, as they 
their eyes downwards, behold the suffei ings of those in hell ; tiia 
commentator obsei\e& that the ‘^iglit of heavenly bliss is giveni t0$ 
the lost to exacerbate then ; ^^llJKt the inflictions of h^l 

aie exhibited to the god^, to teach them <h*'r<‘gurd of even heaVienlj 
enjoyments, as they aie but of tempoi aiy duiation. Heaven is that 
which delight's the mind ; hell that which gives it pain ; henC^O 
vice ito called hell ; vii tuc is called heaven. V. P. 

Naraka-“1, A sou of Amita (falsehood) and Nikriti 
(hnmoiality) ; 2, A Dauav.i, one of the son^ of Vipiachitti ; 3, A 
bon of the Eaith who luled ovei the city of Piagjyoti&ha, Indra 
went to Dwavaka and lepoited to Kiishna the tjiauny of Naraka« 
Having heaid this account, the divine Ilaii, mounting Garuda, 
flew to Piagjyotibha ; tlieie a fleicc conflict took place with the 
troops of Naraka, in wluch Goviuda desti 03 fed thousands of 
demons ; and when Naiaka came into the field, showering upon 
the deity all soits of weapons, the vvicldei of the discus cut him in 
two with his celestial missile. Naiaka being slam, Eaith bearing 
the two eauings of Aditi, appiouohcd the loid of tlie world and 
said, “ When I vv^as upheld by thee in the form oi a boar, thy contact 
then engendeied this my son He whom thou gavest me has now 
been killed by thee ; take theiuloie llic-e two earrings and 
clieiibh his piogeiiy. Foigne the siu- which Naraka has 
committed Kiishna then piocecdod to icdcem the vauous gems 
flora the dwelling of Naiuka In the npai tnients of the women 
ho fouud sixteen thousand and one hundicd dambcls, who became 
Kiislma’s wives ; in the palace woie ‘'ix thoubaud large elephants 
each having foui tubks ; twenty -one lakhs of hoiscs of 
and other excellent biccds ; those Govmda dispatdied toDwiraka* 
in charge of the sei v ants of Nai aka. The umbi ella of Yaruna, the 
jewel mountain which ho also iccovered, ho placed upon Garuda ; 
and mounting Imiisclf, and taking Satyabliama with him, he setoff 
to the heaven of the gods to lestoie the callings of Aditi. V» P* 
Narantaka — One of the sons of the giant Rfivana who was 
killed at the seigc of Lanka 

* 53 ^ 
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emted by Brabmi aloDg with ISJtmmf B«k«ybA^ 

,, Airatara —The fourth incarnation of Vishnu, in the 

^Ipia ^ a tnan-Uon (nara a man, and Sinha a lion.) One of jhe 
|i|r4 ItooAeepers of VislmuN paiadihc, (bee Varaha) came down to 
Wtih aa a raonaich, named Iliianyakasipu. He was cruel, 
tynoinicah unjust , paitieulaily bo towards his son named 
IpnaliMda. But he had obtained fi oin Biarnh^, by severe penance, 
Ihn boon that he ‘should not be “ium by any created being ; 
in eonsequence of ^^hlch ho became >eiy pioud, and required all 
persons to houoi him bj saying. “ Om Hiinnya” (Adoiation to 
Hiranja) ; and tho'^e >\ho Moinii not ‘^ny so he ordered to bo 
punished. Ilis «oii Piahlada, who wa*^ a devout worshipper of 
Yiriinu, would not obey his fathci’a oulei, but continued to say 
namah” (meamug by Om Vishnu). Iliranya remonstrated 
with him becauae of thib, but in \ain Then he attempted to 
punish and kill him, but m \aju : Piahhda was struck licavily but 
did not feel the stiokcb ; he w’^as ca®*! into the lire, but was not 
burnt ; he was tiamplcJ on by elephants, but continuing to think 
of Vishnu he was not huit : he was Ihiown fettcied into the sea, 
but a fish cat i ied him safely to shoie. At last, when Pi-ahlada did 
not cease praibiog Vishnu, and assci ted tliat lie was everywhere 
and in everything, Hiiau}a ictoitcd If why dost thou not 
show him unto me Upon lln^ PiahUda lo^e and atruck a 
column of the hall lu which they w^tie at^cmbled , and behold, 
there issued fioiu it Vi^-hnn, lu .ifoim which was half-man and 
halfdion, and toic llnanja to piece V. P. 

HlUtUyWn* — A name of Visluiu, meaning ‘ho wdiose place 
of abiding was the deep.’ The wateis aio called Nari, because 
they weie the off^piiug ofN^ri (the supieino «piiit) ; and as In 
them his first (Ayana) piogie‘'S (m the chaiactoi of Brahmd) took 
place, he is thence named Naia^aaa ; 2, A sage, the son of 
Dharma by Murtti ; 3, A prince, the son of Bhumimitra, of the 
jBQ&^wa dynasty. 

^ Marifiliyailta— l, One of the sons of the Manu Vaivaswata ; 
fho son of MniutUi, tin* foiutcenth of the posteiify ofDibhta* 
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: "ir4rilal’WMdia---A name of M41aka, q. r. 

ifAniiada — ^The river Narbadda, the Namadne of Ptq|i^ 
rises in the Vindhya, or in the Riksha mountains, takiiig !ti|}| 
in Goudwaj^a, MjlhoJogicalJy the personified Narmada 
sister of the Nigas, and had a son named Trasadasya. 

Narttaka — A dancer, who also performs extraordinary 
of strength and agility. * 

Nata — An actor ; in popular acceptation it comprekei^i 
jugglers, buffoons, and persons practising sleight of hand^ 
exhibiting feats of agility. — fVilso?i. >, 

Navala — The daughter of tlie patriarch Vaimja, and wife of 
theManu Chakshusha. 

Navaratha — A prince, the son of Bhiniaratlia. 


Naya— (Polity) a sou of Dharma by Kriya. 

Nedishta — One of the sons of the Manu Vaivaswata. 

Nichakra — A prince, the sou of Asima Krishna, who when, 
IlastinApura was washed away by the Ganges, removed the capita 
foKausambi. ; 

Nidagha — A son of Pulastyaand disciple of Ribhu ; to ’ 
Ribhu willingly communicated perfect knowledge. The residenii^ 
of Pulastya was at Viranagara, on the banks of the Deviki * 
”Ia a beautiful grove adjoining to the stream, the pupil of Ribht||,,; 
Nidagha, conversaut with devotional practices, abode. 
thousand divine years had elapsed, Ribhu went to the 
Pulastya, to visit his disciple. Standing at the doorway, at 
end of a sacrifice to the Viswadevas, he was seen by his 
who hastened to present him the usual offeriug, or Arghy^ 
conducted him into the house ; and when his hands and feet w^re 
washed, and he was seated, Nidagha invited him respectfoUjr to 
eat, (when the following dialogue ensued) • 

" Bibhu. ‘ Tell me, illustrious Brahman, what food in 

in your house ; for 1 am not fond of iudifferent vlandtu* 





■V : ^ There arc cakes of meal, rice, barley, aad jmlae 

: iai lhelhoase 5 partake, veoerable sir, of whichever best pleases yon.* 

u.'''^'4Mibhu^' * None of these do I like ; give me rice boiled with 
wheaten cakes, and milk with curds and molasses.* 

\y : ‘ Ho dame, be quick, and prepare whatever is 
delicate and sweet in the house, to feed our guest.* 

\ Having thus spoken, the wife of Nidagha, in obedience toiler 
]riltband*s commands, prepared sweet and savoury food, and set it 
before the Brahman ; and Niddgha, having stood before him until 
be had eaten of the meal which lie had desired, thus reverentially 
addmsed him 

** Nidagha* Have you eaten suHiciently, and with pleasure, 
Brahman ? and has your mind received contentment from 
<y0lir food ? Where is your present residence ? Whither do you 
' jplil'pose going ? and whence, holy sir, liave you now come ? 

^ ‘ A hungry uian, Brahman, nniht needs be satisfied 

wjhOil he has finished his meal. Why sliould you inquire if my 
hunger has been appeased ? Wiien the earthly cieuient is parched 
by' fire, then hunger is engendered : and thirst is produced when 
Ibe moisture of the body has been ali^orbcd (by internal or 
dfgi^ive heat.) Hunger and thiivt are the functions of the body, 
«||i| aatlBfaction must ahvay.s be aiforded me by that by tvhich they 
ate ipemoved ; for when hunger no longci* sensible, pleasure and 
eobientment of mind arc faculties of the intellect ; ask their condi- 
of the mind then, for man is not ufTccted by them. For your 
ihffee other questions, Where I dwell ? Whither 1 go? and whence 
t come ? hear this reply. Man, (the soul of man) goes every- 
whin %5 and penetrates eveiy where, like the ether ; and is it 
rational to inquire whore it is ? or whence or whither thou goest ? 
.1 neither am going nor coming, nor is my dwelling in any one 
jp^ce ; nor art thou, thou ; nor are others, others ; nor am 
If you wonder what reply I should make to your inquiry 
I made any distinction between sweetened and unsweetened 
f, you s|»ll hear my explanation. W'hat is there that is 
sweet or not sweet to one eating a meal ? That which 
i, is no j^longer so when it occasions the sense of 
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repletion ; and that which h not Rwoof, becomes sweet n^lMWI % 
man (being very hungry) fancies that it is so. What food is 
that first, middle, and la^t is equally grateful. As a house blliit 
of clay is strengtlicuod by fiesli pla*iter, so is this earthly bodtf 
supported by eaithly jmrtules ; and barley, wheat, pulse, bnitijefri^ 
oil, milk, curd*', treacle, fruits, and the like, are composed of atonie^ 
of earth. This theieforc is to be uuderstoo<l by j^ou, that iho 
mind which propci ly judges of t\ hat is or is not sweet is impressed 
with the notion of identity, and that this effect of identity tends to 
liberation,’ 

Having bcai d those woi d^, conveying the substance of ultinudo 
truth, Nidagha fell at the feet of Ins visitor, and said, ^ Shew 
favour unto me, illustnous Biahman, and tell me who it is that 
for my good has come hither, and by '\\liose woids the infatuation 
of my mind dissipated.’ To Rihlui answered, * I am Bibhn, 
your preceptor, come hither to com muni cate to you true wisdom ; 
and having doclaied to you what that h, 1 shall depart. Know 
this whole univcr '=!0 to be tlic one undivided nature of the supreme 
spirit, entitled Vasiido\ a ’ Thus hav ing spoken, and receiving the 
prostrate iiomago of Xidagha, rendered with fervent faith, Bibhu 
went his way.” V. lb, p. r)3-55. 

Nidra — Jslccp ; a form of Biahma. In the Uttara Khauda of 
the Padma Piu*ana, Nidi a is enteiod as one of the products df* 
the churning of the ocean. 

Nighna—Tlie sou of Anamitia, and father of Satiujit, to whom 
the divine Aditya, the '-uii, presented the byainaiitaka gem. 

Nikriti— (Inirnoralily ) A daughter of Adharma (vice.) 

Nikumbha — A prince, <hc ‘'On of llaryjasva. 

Nila — Blue. 1, A range of mountains in Orissa ; 2, A central 
range to the north of Meru, running east and west ; 3, A $00 of 
Yadu ; 4, A sou of Ajamidha. 

Nilalohita — A name of Rudra, from the Vaishnava Pqiiuaa, 
which give only one oi iginnl form, instead of eight as in the' Viahi;iu 
Purina, and to which the name of Nilalohita, the blue and red or 
purple complexioiied, is a’^signed. 
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~Thft wife of Ajamfdha. 

Pniiiift-A measure of time— a twinkle of the eye— a second ; 
to the Bh&gavata, three Lavas. 

' Ximi — One of the three distiuguibhed sons of Ikshv&ku* He 

instituted a sacrifice Uiat ^vas to endure a thousand years, and 
iq^Ued to Vasishtha to offer the ol)Iations. Yasishtha in answer 
aaid» that he had been pie-eugaged by India for five hundred 
year% but that if tho Raja would wait for some time, he would 
Ootue and officiate superintending pncht. The king made no 
imawer, and Vasishtha went iway, supposing that he had assented. 
When the sage had completed the performance of the cei*emonio» 
he bad conducted for Indra, he returned 'with all speed to Nimi, 
l^rposing to render him the like ijAice. When he arrived, 
however, and found that Nimi had lelained Gautama and other 
to minister at his ^^aci ifice, he was much displeased and 
{Otmouuced upon the king, who was then asleej), a curse to this 
efibet, that since ho had not intimated his intention, but transferred 
le Gautama the duty he had fust entrusted to himself, Vasishtha, 
XTimi should thencefoi Ih cease to exist in a coipoieal fonn. When 
Himi woke, and knew what had happened, he in return denounced 
as an imprecation upon his unjust prcceptoi, (hat he also should 
lose his bodily existence, as the punishment of uttering a curse 
upou him without previously communicating with him. Nimi 
t^eu abandoned his bodily condition. The spa it of Va&ibhtha also 
leaving his body, was united with the spit its of Mitra and Varuna 
for a season, until, Ihiough their pasblon foi the nymph UrvaK, 
the sage was born again in a diffeient shape. The oorp^e of Nimi 
was preserved from decay by being embalmed with fragi ant oils 
and resins, and it remained as entire as if it Aveie immortal. When 
tibe sacrifice was concluded, the piiosts applied to the gods, who 
liad come to receive their portions, that they would confer a blessing 
Upon Ihe author of the pacrifico. The gods wcie willing to restore 
to bodily life, but Nimi declined its acceptance, saying, “ O 
who are the alleviators of all worldly suffering, there is not 
^ Hi# world a deeper cause of distress than the separation of soul 
: it is therefore my wi"^h to dwell in the eyes of all 
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beittgs, but never more to resume a corporeal shape Ibfiip 

desire the gods assented, and Nimi was placed by them in the 
of all living eieatures , in consequence of which their eyelids 
ever opening and shuftuig V P. 

Nipa— A pimce, the sou of Para, a descendant of Hastin* 

Niramitra — l, One of the P^ndavas, the son of Nakuli ; 
The son of Khandapaui , 3, The sou of Ajuta^us. 

Ninaalas — One of the divisions of the Sikhs who profit 
to dedicate themselves exclusively to a leligious life, Thi^ 
lead a life of celibacy, and disiegaid then peisonal appearance^ 
often going neail} naked. They do not assemble together in 
colleges, noi do tlu} ob«-eneany paiticulai foim of Di vine service* 
but confine then demotion to sper ulativc meditation on the perusal 
of the wutiiigs of Nanak, Kabii, and othei unitaiian teachers* 
They aie alwajs «ohtai>, ‘^uppoited b} then disciples, or wealthy 
persons who may happen to favoui the sect. The Numalas arc 
known as able cxpoundeisof the Vedajita philosophy^ 
Biahmans do not disdain to accept of then lusti actions* They 
aic not a vciy numcious body on the whole , but a few are almost 
always to be found at the pimcipal seats of Hindu wealtbi and 
paiticularly at Benares — If d son's If orhs^ Vol I, 

Nirmanaxatis — A class of dcitie*^ uho belong to the eloveui]| 
Mauwantaia. 

Nirrita — One of the cle\tn Rudias, at folding to theYfyaliat^ 

Nirukta-^An Anga of the Vedas, containing a glossarjai 
comment. 

Niruktakrit — The name of iho pupil to uhom Sdkapdr^i 
gave his glossary (Niiukta) of the Rig Veda 

Niruta— A giant ; a icgcnt oi gnaidiau of the south-west point 
of the woiUl. Ho lepieseuted as of a gieen colour, and is Hidd 
to have been laised to the dignity he enjoys m consequence }iia 
severe penance. On lus head ho weais a ciown, and oU bis 
forehead ^iva^s sign of sacied ashes. Of his four bauds one is 
empty, and in the othci thiec ho holds icspectively a banner with 
the sign of a fish, a ung, and a wine jug * hh vehicle is a crocodile 
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Mimitti-A prince, the son of Vriblini, a descendant of 
Jyfimagha. 

Nirwa&a — The blowing out. Extinction, The summum- 
boniim of BuddhiMii. It >\ as long thought that Nirwaua simply 
meant final beatitude, the emancipation of the ^oul iVom the body ; 
its exemption from further transmigration, and re-union with the 
deil^. Some still maintain thi-^ view, and regard Nir>\aua as 
synonymous with ]Mdk^lja ; the ab''Orj)tion oftlie individual soul 
into the divine e--ciice : which the Hindus represent as ilio 
highest goal of their religion and philo'^ophy, But it has been 
shown by Mr. Spciic<‘ Ilaidy, Mr. ^lax and other higli 

ftnthorities, that Xir\\aua inean^ utter aiinihilatiun, or the 
destruction of all eleuicui- which coii-tituU* exi-tence. There arc 
four path*^, an entrance into any <if which ^ccuic^ eitliei 
immediately, or more leinotcl}^ the attaiiiiucnt of Xi? ivana. They 
arc; (1,) Sotvdtij which di\id(.d into twenty-four se(‘tions, and 
after it has been entered tlitic can be only ^(‘\(*n inoie biiths 
between that pciio<l and the attaininiut of Nincuna^ which nmy be 
in any world but tlie font hell- ; (2.) Sakraddyanu, into which he 
who enters willroceiNC one nun bji llu lb ina} t nu*r thi-- path 
in the world of nioiu and uftciwaid** be h<un in dtvn-lbka ; or he 
may enter it in a d/rn-Ibka, and aftciwanl- In l»oin in the w'oild 
of men. It di\itled into tw(Ke -ection^ ; ; An&gdmt^ into 

w*hich he who enters will not again be bom in a hdma-lbka ; he 
may, by the apparitional luith, cnln into a huthmn-lbka^ and from 
tliat world attain Niricdita, Tin- path i- di\id< (l into forty-eight 
sections; (4,) Anja or Aryakat^ hiXo wlinhlic who enters ha-, 
overcome or destroyed all cmI de-ne. It i divided into twelve 
sections. 

Those who have entcied into any of the j)aths can di'>ccru the 
tlioughts of all in the '-arms ]nece<Iing palli-. Each path is 
divided into two giade^ ; 1, Tlie peu'Cption of tiio path ; 2, Its 
fruition or enjoyment. The mode in whudi Niivvumi, or tho 
destruction of ab the element‘s of cxi-tencr*, may be reached, i-i thus 
^pointed out by Mr. Spence Ifaniy, lu Ins ‘Eastern Monacliisin 
^Tho unwif*e being wdio ha« not yet auived at a htatc of purity, 
or who h subject to futuic butli oveicoine by (he oxce^'^' of evil 
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desire, rejoices in the organs of sense, Xyatana, and their relilite 
objects, and commends them. The Ayatanas therefore become to 
him like a rapid stream to cany him onward toward the sea of 
repeated existence ; they are not released from old age, decay, 
death, sorrow, &c. But the being who is purified, perceiving the 
evils arising from the sensual organs and their relative objects, 
does not rejoice therein, nor does he commend them, or allow 
himself to be swallowed up hy them. By the destruction of the 
108 inodes of evil desire he has released himself from birth, aa 
from the jaws of an alligator ; he has overcome all attachment U> 
outward objects ; he docs not regard the unauthorized precepts, 
nor is he a sceptic ; and he knows that there is no ego, no self. 
By overcoming these four ei rors, he has released himself from the 
cleaving to existing objects. By the destruction of the cleaving to 
existing objects he is released from birth, whether as a brahmi, 
man, or any other being. By the destruction of birth he is 
released from old age, decay, death, sorrow, &c. Ail the afflictions 
connected w’ith the repetition of existence are overcome. Thus 
all the piiuciplcs of existence aie annihilated, and that annihilation 
is Nirwina.” 

Nisatha — A son of Balarama by liis wife Revati. 

Nischara — One of the seven Rishis in the second Manwantara* 

Nishadas — Inhabitants of the Vindhya mountains — barbarians. 
Nishadha was the country of Nala, and has consequently attained 
celebrity, but its situation has not been certainly determined ; It 
was not far from Vidarbha (Berar) as that was the country of 
Damayanti. 

Nishadha — l, A range of mountains to the south of Meru ; 
one of the central ranges, next to Meru, running cast and west, 
and extending one hundred tliousand Yojanas ; 2, A prince, the 
son of Atithi, and grandson of Kusa. 

Nisitha — A son of Kalpa ; the name means ‘ the middle of night.* 

Nisuilda — A Daitya, the son of Hlada. 

Nitala— One of the seven regions of P&tAla. 
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IFiVl^ta*‘kavachda*-I>anava9y to the Bomber of thirty milUonei 
reeidtog in the depths of the The Mahtbh^iaU describes 
their destrucfiou ns oue of the exploits of Aijuna The Vishnu 
Potiofi. says they v^Qie boin m the family of the Daitya Prnhl4da. 

— The secoiid stage of Yoga, being self-iestiamt, of 
which five kiiuK aic ^^petitied — 

1 Polity uf iDinJ ni d bod\ 

2# Cheoifuine*-*' uruki nil ciicuniHfniice" 

Religioj^? ^luntcnt^ 

4 The repent uu of lutantanoD*^ 

5 The moil cf nil idiiciou- (etcmoni<s %Mth the 

»SupiCUH Btlljg 

These aie uko designated h\e duties <i obligation^ nameh 
purity, contentment, demotion, *-tu i} of the Vedas and adoiation of 
the Supieme* 

Hiyama—Pi t } t A ‘^en < * Iiliaim I I \ ( 1 C of the daughtei'^ 

of Baksha. 

Hiyati-- Iht diughtt ci a i\]io ni 11 1 idto\jdhuu 

Niyat — Ihe iMt cf Mtihai) enc ( f tin cle\tn Pudias, 

Niyodhaka A pii e lighter, c uhei a 'VMostkr oi boxei oi a 
swordsman— m nn ]d t of In I i lu iNo hghl- 'with gaun tit 
armed tvith Utl «p kes — ff // on 

NriChaksha— ‘A pi nee, the son ( llithft, of the lace of Pin u. 

Hriga— A bcn of the Maim VaivaswatH, the Linga Puiaua 
relates his traii'-foimation to a hzaid 1} the cin^^e of a biahraan 

HripaX^aya-* 1 , A pnnee, the ^on ofSuMUi 2, Ihc son ol 
Medhaviu of the race cf l*uru 

Niriye^Ba One of thclnc great oLligationb or ‘^acufict^ 'Vi/ 
that of hospital t) , a duty on which groat laid 

HysgXOdha — One of the eons of ngractna 

Nyaya — L j,.i One of thecix schoolo oi Pla’o- 

soph} of tl i^i U 

The Nyija i ougmally taught by Gautama, of whose 
personal hi^^toi s 1 uwe i h it httle h kno\ u 1 loin the Rama- 
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ymK and the Purtna«<, wo leara that ho was horn at 
about the Fame time as B&ma, t. e.^ at the commencement of th# 
Treia Yuga (or second age of the world;; that he marriad^^ 
Ahalya^ the daughter of Brahnii (q, v ) IIo is said to have liveilr 
as a very au«»tt‘re ascetjc, first at Pi}ag*i (now Allahabad), thott tit 
a forest at Mithilu (Mutlia;, and latfci’^ (after the repudiation of 
of his wife) in tlie llimaiayau mountmi'^'. His son, Satinaoda, 
^^a8 priest to Janaka, king of Miihila the futl.er of Sita, the wife 
of Rama. Fiom the abo^e taternenfs w<' may see how little 
reliance can be placvti on < lie hi^toinal MiacUy of the Pur&nas* 
These a^'^iH* o'- that (* ntam*', though he lived in the 

secoiul or sihcr agf‘, lunu < d a dan^jhar o( Brahrad ; but they 
meet tho arafhr(»Mi'-n\ oy a^hMni itr tl ir all the sages live 
through the foui Yuga (tic Sit; a, Tu 1 1, D\^apa'i, and Kali,) 
into which the Ilin lu'^ ck’* h the ]j cf ur^c of tlie world’s 
existence. 

Tho Xf/ii/a otl< i** fb* on atumal < t of Hindu Philosophy. 

In ^a}ing thi‘j» it i> a u ii ait tbit iht Xj i} a confines itself to 
senwition, exohuling cmotu/ii ai I .nti inctioa ; nor that the other 
systems ignoit tin fiKi f»t . bu* ^iuit the airangement of 

this systoni hn^ a inoie pcanud uhaid to the fact of the five senses 
than the otbcis b im , tl f t\tuiihl more frankly as a 

solid realify. 

“ The woid N}ay« inean> ‘ puntKi} or fitnc'-',’ ami the system 
uiuh I takes to decluie fbe piopn rndhud of aiming ut that know- 
ledge of th<‘ tintb, tho fuit ol nbitb. it promise'', m the chief end 
of man. d ho mum'' uNo n-t b m bunted application, to 

deuoraiuatc the piopu im 'i.od of ^nt nj; foilh arr/ument* This 
Imh l<*d to \ht jUiUtJcc. oi etd ng tin ^ v^^ i tho ‘ Hindu Logic^* & 
name v\hu‘h a 'iiv ’jft<bi|Ui'U eon f)U of tho scope of 

thos3'tem. llicN}^}a ‘'C^ttin n di ,\iied b}'* Gautama in a 
set of aph(ui>'ni , ^ > \ti\ cvui i, tliat tluy^ niu-t, from the first, 
have been mcompiiii 1 lo i i oninn hlal\^ oral or written. The 
aphousms of the leccnd Ihimn -3 -tMcs, in fact, appear designed, 
not so much to ctminumadc tho doc tune of the particular schools, 
as to aidf by the bueft-t pO'-‘^ii»le Misrge^tions the memory of him 
to whom the doctu^ c ‘^Lall Inr 0 been ulrcudg commutiicatcd. To 



this end they are in general admirably adapted. The sixty 
afdiorismS) for example, which constitute the first of Gautama’s 
^^6 Lectures, presents methodical summary of the whole system, 
while the firat aphorism, again, of the sixty, presents a summary 
of these sixty. The first aphorism is as follows ; — From know- 
ledge of the truth in regard to evidence, the ascertainable, doubt, 
motive, example, dogma, confutation, ascertainment, disquisition, 
controversy, cavil, fallacy, perversion, futility, and occasion for 
rebuke, — there is the attainment of the Summum Bonum, 

In the next aphorism, it is declared how knowledge operates 
mediately in producing this result. ‘ Pain, birth, activity, fault, 
false notions, — since, on the successive departure of these in turn, 
there is the departure of the antecedent one, there is Beatitude.’ 
That is to say, when knowledge of the truth is attained to, ^ false 
notions^ depart ; on their departure, the ‘ fault' of concerning 
oneVself about any external object ceases ; thereupon the enlight- 
ened sage ceases to ‘ act then, there being no actions that call 
for either reward or punishment, there is no occasion, after his 
death, for his being born again to receive reward or punishment ; 
then, not being born again, so as to be liable to pain, there is 
no room for * pain^' and the absence of pain is the Nyaya concep- 
tion of the SummuM BonumT 

As to the instruments adapted to the acquibitioii of a knowledge 
of the truth, Gautama teaches that “ proofs” L e., (instruments 
of right knowledge,) “ are the sense®, the recognition of signs, the 
recognition of likenesses, and speech (or testimony.”) 

The objects in regard to which we have to obtain right know- 
ledge, by means of the appropiiate instruments, he enumerates as 
follows : — “ Soul, body, seu®e, scn^'e-ohject, knowledge, the mind, 
activity, fault, transmigration, fruit, pain, and beatitude, — these 
are the objects regarding which wo arc to seek For right know- 
,, ledge.” Here it is to be carefully observed that the soul is spoken 
of as an entirely different entity fiorn the mind. Diignld Stewart 
^clls us that tlic mind can attend to only one thought at a time, 
^^autama, recognising the same lact, hut speaking of tlm known 
Wariably as the sonl^ account's foi the fact in <|uest!on by 
^ ruining that thcie an instrument^ oi iutenml oigan, teirncd 
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the mind^ through which alone knowledge can reach the sonl^ ah4 
which, admitting only one thought at a time^ the Naljiyik# 
inferred must be no lai*ger than an atom. 

Pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, volition, and knowledge/’ 
says Gautama, “ are that whereby we recognise the (dtman) 
and, again, “ the sign” (whereby we infer the existence) ** of the 
mind” (manas) “ is the not arising of cognitions” (in the soul) 

‘‘ simultaneously.” Thus the soul may be practically regarded as 
corresponding to the thinking principle, and the mind (manas) 
to the faculty of attending to one, and only one, thing at a time ; 
it being further kept in remembrance that the NaiyAyika reckons 
the mind to be a substance and not a faculty, 

“ In the list of the objects regarding which right knowledge is 
to be obtained, the next after 7nind^ is activity. This is defined 
as ‘ that which originates the [utteiance of the] voice, the [cogni- 
tions of the] understanding, and the [gestures of the] body.’ This 
activity, we have seen under Aph. IL, Gautama regards with an 
evil eye, as the cause of bii th, which is the cause of pain, which it 
is the snmmum botium to get permanently rid of. 

He further holds that it is through our own ‘ fault" that we arc 
active ; and he tells ns that faultb (or failings) have this charac- 
teristic, that they cause ‘ activity.’ These faults are classed under 
the heads of affection, aversion, and stolidity or delusion, each of 
which hcicgauls as a fault oi defect, inasmuch as it leads to 
actions, the recompense of which, whether good or evil, must bo 
received m some biith, oi state of mundane existence, to the 
postpouemeut of the great end of entire emancipation.” 

The immediate obstacle to “ emancipation” mokshd^ or apaoarga^ 
namely, ‘‘ transmigration” prefyabha\a, he next defines as 
arising again” punarufyatti. “ Pain,” duhka^ he defines as ^ tbui 
which is characteii'-ed by uneasiness,” and absolute deliverance 
therefrom is emancipation.” This summum bonam is to be 
obtained by an abnegation of all action, good or bad.”— 

//. .V L 
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Obl&tionS — The householdor after pouriug libations to the 
gods, sages, and progenitors, i*^ to offer oblations with fire, not 
preceded by any other lite, to Biahina. Oblations are made with 
such ceremonies, ainl in sueli form, as are adapted to the religious 
rite which is intended to be subsequently performed. The residue 
of oblations to be oficicd to Indra, Yainn, Vanina, and Soma, at the 
four cardinal paits of his dwelling ; and ui (bo north-east quarter 
it is to be presented to Dlianwantaii. See Y. P , p. 304. 

Obseqtdes— See Siaddlia. 

OC0&11 — eVi urnmg of. See Ami i ta . 

Olir& — The ancient name of Oiis-^a 

OSfhftVftti — The name of a iivei in the Puiaiia^^, that has not 
been identified. 

Om or Oxnkara — A combination of letter^ invested by Hindu 
mysticism w'ith peculiar sanctity. In the Vedas it is said to 
comprehend all the gods ; and ui the Puuinas it is directed to be 
prefixed to many sacied foiinnla?. The syllable Om, says the 
Fidma Ponina is the leader of all prayers ; and to be employed iu 
the beginning of all prayer'^. According to the same authoiity one 
of the mystical impoits of the teim is the collective enunciation of 
Vishnu expressed by A, of Sii, his bi ide, intimated by U, and of 
their joint worshipper designated by M. A ^^holo chapter of the 
VAyu Punina is devoted to this term. It is said to typify the 
three spheres of the world, the three holy fires, tiie three steps of 
Vishnu, &c. It is identified with the bupreme uudelinable deity, 
or Brahma. In the BhAgavat Gita it io said ‘‘ Repeating Om, the 
, monosyllable, which h Biahma, and calling me to mind The 
form or sensible type of Vasudeva, is considered to bo the 
monosyllable Om. Mr. J. €. Thomson says, a more probable 
origin of the woid i^ tliat it is composed of the initials of the tlirec ^ 
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personifications of the tnad of elements, which is a moch more 
ancient trinity than that of BrabinA, Vjshnu and Siva. The A 
would then lepresent Agui, or fire ; the U Vai una, water ; and the 
M Marut, wind or aii . The reverence attached to this monosyllaWe 
may be infen ed from the fact that some transciibers of MSS« 
have been afiaid to write the awful word itself, and have 
substituted some othei. 

Oshta-kamakas — A nickname or teim of derision, or derived 
fiom some exaggeiation of national ugliness, applied to some of the 
aboiigmeb of India. It means having lips extending to their ears. 

Oxydracse — The Sudi a people of in the west, or north-west, 
towaids the Indus. PI my has Sudiaci for the people who formed 
the limit of AlcxandeiS eastcin conquests, or those hitherto 
inaccuiately called Ox}diaLfe 
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Padmalcalpa — A Malm Kalpa— -a day of Brahma already 
expired. 

Padmaiiabha — Lotus-uarel ; with the addition of Svimi, a 
name of Narfyana in the Malayalam country. One of the titles of 
the Travancore rajah was * the slave of Padmanubiia.’ 

Padxnapurana — A very voluminous work containing fifty-five 
thousand slokas. These are divided amongst five books or 
Khaudas ; 1, The Srishti Khanda, or section on Creation ; the 
Bhumi Elhanda, a description of the Earth ; the Swarga Khanda, 
a chapter on Heaven ; Patala Khanda, a chapter on the regions 
below the earth ; and 5, Uttara Khanda, the last or supplementary 
chapter There is also current a sixth dhision, the Kriy^ Yoga 
S&ra, a treatise on the practice of devotion. 

The denominations of these divisions of the Padma Puiina 
convey but an imperfect aud partial notion of their contents. In 
the first, or section which treats of creation, the narrator is UgraS- 
ravas the Suta, the son of Loraaharshana, who is sent by his father 
to the Bishis at Naimisliiianya to communicate to them thct 
Purfina, which, from its containing an account of the lotus (padma), 
in which Brahmi appeared at creation, is termed the Padma or 
P&dma Purina. The Suta repeats what was originally communi- 
cated by Brahmi to Pulastya, and by him to Bhishraa. The 
early chapters narrate the cosmogony, and the genealogy of the 
jmtriarchal families, much in the same style, and often in the same 
words, as the Vishnu ; and short accounts of the Manwantaras 
and regal dynasties : but these, which are legitimate Paurinik 
matters, soon make way for new and unau then tic inventions, 
iilustrative of the virtues of the lake of Pushkara, or Pokher in 
Ajmir, as a place of pilgrimage. 

The Bhfimi Khinda, or section of the earth, defers any descrip- 
tion of the earth until near its close, filling up one hundred aud 
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tuventy-seven chapters with legends of a very mixed descriptioOi 
some ancient and common to other Puvauas, but the greater part 
peculiar to itself, illustrative of Tirthas, either figuratively 60 
termed — as a wife, a parent, or a guni, considered as a sacred 
object— 'Or places to which actual pilgrininge should be performed. 

Tlie Swarga Khauda describes in the firbi chapters the relative 
positions of the Lokas or si)hercs above the c^irth, placing above all 
Vaikuntha, the sphere of Vishnu ; an addition which is not 
warranted by what appears to be the ohlcbt cosmology. Miscella- 
neous notices of some of the mo>t celebrated princes then succeed, 
conformably to the usual narratives ; and thefcO are followed by 
rules of conduct for the several castes, and at different stages of 
life. The rest of the book is occupied by legends of a diversified 
description, introduced without much method or contrivance ; a 
few of which, as Daksha’s sacrifice, are of ancient date, but of 
which the most arc original and modern. 

The Patala Khaiida devotes a brief introduction to the descrip- 
tion of Pauila, the regions of the Miake-gods ; but the name of 
Rama having been mentioned, Sosiia, ho has succeeded Pulastya 
as spokesmau, proceeds to narrate the iiibtory of Rama, his descent 
and his posterity ; in which the compiler seems to have taken the 
poem of Kalidasa, the Raghu Vansa, for his chief authority. An 
originality of addition may be suspected, however, in tlie adven- 
tures of the horse destined by Rama for an Aawamedha, W'hich 
form the subject of a great many chapters. When about to be 
sacrificed, the horse turns out to be a Brahman, condemned by an 
imprecation of Durvdsas, a sage, to assume the equine nature, and 
who, by having been sanctified by connexion with Bdma, is 
released from his metamorphosis, and despatched as a spirit of 
light to heaven. This piece of Vaishuava fiction is followed by 
praises of the Sri Bh^avata, an account of Krishna’s juvenilities, 
and the merits of worshipping Vishnu. These accounts are 
coramuiiicated through a machinery borrowed from the Tantras : 
they are told by Sadifiiva to Parvati, the ordinary interlocutors of 
Tantrika compositious. 

The Uttara Khanda is a most voluminous aggregation of very 
heterogeneous matters, but it is consistent in adopting a decidedly 
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Vaisimava io&e» and admitting no compromise with any other 
form of faith* The chief subjects are first discussed in a dialogne 
between king Dilipa and the Mum Yasishtha ; such as the merits 
of bathing in the month of Migha, and the potency of the Mantra 
or prayer addressed to Lakslmn N4i4}aua. But tho imtuie of 
Bhahti, faith in — the use of Vaishnava maiks on the body 

-^the l<^endb of V^'^iuul% Avataias and especially of B^ma — and 
fee oonsti action of magi'' of Yi'^hnu—arc too inipoitant to bo left 
to mortal dibcietiou ihej au expltiined by Si\a to lYiuati, and 
wound up by the adoiatum of \ ishuu by tho^e diMiHtie*' The 
dialogue then leu its to tlie king and the ‘'Oge , and the laltci 
states why Vishnu is the ciily one of the tuad entitled lo icspect * 
Siva being licentious, 13i tliuu aiiogant, and Vishnu alone puie 
Yasishtha then lepeaN, aftu Sjva, the Mahatmja of the Bhaga^at 
Gita ; the meiit of each book of 'whieb is illustiatcd by legends of 
the good consequences to mdiMdual', fiom pci using oi heaiuig it. 
Other Vaishna\a Mali itrn^ in otcup} (onsideiablc poitionb of this 
Kh&nda, especially the Kaitika Malidtinja, oi liohne^s of the 
month Kaitika, illustiated as u’^ual by stoiiob, a few of ^\lilch aie 
of an caily oijgin, but the gieater pait modem, mid peculiar to 
this Purana* 

The Kiiyd Yoga Saia ib lepeated by Suta to the Rishis, aftei 
Vyisa*8 communication of it to Jaimini, in anbwei to an luquiiy 
how religious meiit might be seeuied in the Kali age, in which 
meu have become incapable of the penances and absti action by 
which final libeiation was foimerly to be at tamed The answxi 
is, of course, that which is intimated m the last Ijook of the Vishnu 
Parana — peisoual devotion to A’^ishnu : thinking of liim, lepcating 
his names, weaimg Ins maiks, woishqiping in his tomplc", aio a 
full substitute foi all other acts of moral oi devotional oi contem- 
plative meiit. 

The diffeient poitious of the Padina Purina aicin all pioba- 
bility as many different woiks, neithei of which appi caches to tho 
original definition of a Puiaua. Theie may be boiiio connexion 
between the thiee fiibt poitions, at least as to time ; but theie is 
no reason to consider them as of high antiquity. They specify 
the Jams both by name and piactices , they talk of Mleclichhas, 






* barbarians** flourishing in India ; they commend 
frontal and othei Vaishuava marks ; and they notice other 
winch, like these, aie of no i emote ongin* The P&tala 
dwells copiously upon the Bliagavata, and is consequently postejribr 
to it. The Uttaia Khanda is intoleiautiy Vaislina\a, and is tl^^rch 
ioie uinpiestionably modem It enjoins the \eneiation of ih# 
S&ligram stone and TuLisi plant, the u^e of the Tapta-mudra, or 
stamping ^\l^h a hot non the name of Vishnu on the skin, and Ik 
\aiietyof pucti fs and ob'-ci \ aiiccs undoubtedly nopaitof the 
oiigiiml It speaks Of the bliimcs of Sii-iangara and 

Venkatadii in the Dckhin, tenipk‘- lliat have no pietension to 
leniote antiquity , and it names Ilniipui on the 1 uugabhadra, 
which is in all likelihood the (ity of "V ijayanagai, founded m the 
middle of the foiiiteeiith ciutinj Ihe Kiiya Yoga Saia is 
equally a modem, and apparently a Bengali composition. No 
poitioii of the Padma Tui in i is piobablj older than the twelfth 
centuiy, and the last paitsmaj be lecent as the fifteenth or 
‘sixteenth — U iho 7 i. 

Padma vatl — A titulai name whuh raiy be understood of 
Lak^hmi^ as seated on a lotuv-flowci (.pulrna) it is commonly used 
to dc^'ignatc a goddess ot tlie Jamas , e^peciallj at some shimcs of 
the eastern and v^est(rIl Cluhikvas, coiuspouding with the 
noithein put of lelingana and the southtm Mahiatta provinces* 

Padma vatl - A eitv unongst tia \ indli} i lulls 

Pahlavas — A noitlum oi noithwo^tim nation, often men* 
tioncd 111 Hindu willing-', iii Mmii, tlie Pui’Anas, 

Ll They wcic not a Iliiidn people md may have been some of 
the tubes bifvvein India and Pei''ia 

Pahnavas — Piobably the same as the Pahlavas Boidei tlibes 
on the confines ofPcihUi They vveie eonqueied by Sagara, but 
spaicd on the intei cession of Vasishtha, the family piiest of Sagam* 

Paila —The compilci of the Rig Veda , a disciple oi co-adjutor 
of Vyasa m aiianging the Vedas Piofcssor Wilson thinks the 
tiadition recouk the fii^'t establishment of a school, of w^hich the 
VyAsa was the head, and Paiii and the othei poisons named weio 
the teaclici'- 
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»ikcri5e&» in which food is oSbred ; ^ thi^t 
be made hy a Sddra. It implies either the worship of the 
ITiiwadeTaSi the rites of hospitality, or occasional oblations, as 
heUdhig a house, the birth of a child, or any occasion of rejoicing. 

lPtalcslUt*--*A lunai foitnlghi ; fifteen days of thaty Muhuvttas 
eaeh^ 

Pakshaja — One of the (hut classes of clouds , those Tvhich 
were originally the ot (ho mountain^, and which weie cut 

off by Indm. 

Palaka — A piotectoi oi laha , ioka palaka is an epithet 
applied to a king. Dik-palaka is a legcnt of one of tlio eight 
points of the hea\ell^ eadi point htiug buppoited by one of the 
a$hta dik gaja^^ oi elejdiaiit caijatnhs. The names of the dik- 
palakas are India, E, Vaiinia, W, Knvcia, N., Yuma, S, Isdni, 
N.E., Niiuta, & W , Va) u, N W , Agin, S E. 

Palaka— The son of l^iadjnta, king of Magadlia Theic wcic 
five kings of the hon''e of Piid}d(a, A\hoieigned foi a hundred 
and thh( 3 ^-cight }eais 

Palasini — A nvei fiom the in poitiou of the Himalaya, a 
feedei of the Mahanada 

Palin — One of the of Piilhu 

Palita — A piune, (he Mm ofPauiMit he was the l>rothei of 
Jy^magha, and lulcd o\ci Viddia 

Pampfi^A n\ci, that iims in Ilishjamuka m the Dckkiii. 

Panchadasa hymns— A collet mn of hymns, seated along 
with the Yiijui Vtda fioni the sonthuii luoiitli of Jiiahma. 

Panchajana— A demon m the (uim of a couth shell, wdio lived 
Hi the sea of PiahhV i, and was killed hy Kushna, in oidei that 
the son of Sandipain might be lesf atd 

Panchajanya—TlK name of Knshna’s coach. It was made 
of the bones of the giant Pamhajana. When Kiishna was getting 
Up his military acfpnii mciit^*, the son of his acharya, or tutor, 
Sandipam, was diowin d \\\ the s(a of Piablusii, and earned down 




to the liottom by toe said giant Kmfai^a plitaged i% 
slew the giants brought up his bones to make a oonofa 
restored his sou to the giieving tutor. 



Panchanga— The Hindu Caieudaiy Pauchduga means 
membei’s. It contains five pi incipal heads, namely, the days of toe 
month, the sign in which the moon is each day to be found, Ibe 
day of tlio w(*( k, the eclipses, and the place of the planets* It 
likewise niaik& tlie good days and the evil ; those on which cmo 
may jouiney towauls any of the foui caidiual points ; for eadk 
{)Oiat of the compass has its lucky and unlucky days ; and a person 
who might to-day tiavcl \uy successfully towaids tlie north, 
would expose himself to some giic\ous d ingci if he took a south- 
waid couiae It faitlui contains a \a^t numbci of piedictions of 
all ‘'Oils which ^^()^ld be too tedious foi tins place. 


Pailichala — 'IJm counliy 1101 tJi and Ave^'t of Delhi, between the 
foot of the Ilimalaj a and the Chanibal Tt A\as aftei waids divided 
into norlhtin and soiitliciii Panchaia s(paiatcd by too Ganges. 
The name is clcintd tioni the fi\e (panclia) sons of Haiiyaswa, 
wlio wcieablc lalani) to piotcct the countiies , and hence they 
weie teiracd the Panciialas. 


Panchadakshana — An epithet afiphcd to the Pm anas, mean* 
lug ‘ that Avhich has fi\t chaiacUustic topics these aie primary 
Cl cation, 01 cosmogony , sccoiidaiy cication, oi the destruction and 
lonoAatiou of avoiKIs, including chionology , 3, Genealogy of 
gods and patuaichs , 4, Reigns of the IMauus, oi periods called 
MauAvantaias , and, o, Ilistoi}, oi such paiticulais as have been 
picsciAcd of the punccs of the solai and luiiai laces, and of their 
descendants to modem tiincs 


Pancha Tantra — The colhction of Fables and stories termed 
Pancha Taiitia oi Panchopakh} lua, is one of the oldest in toe 
woild It Avas tianslatcd fiom banskiit into Persian m the sixth 
century ; and from Pcisian into Aiabie in the ninth century ; it 
was afterAvarcls icndeied into IIcbicAA, Gieek, Latin and Syriac ; 
from these veisions succe^' ivc tianslations wcie made into all toe 
languages of modern Eiimpe until it be came universally known 
as Pil pay's Fal»k‘' 
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Tie naiTfttor of the stories is in the Arabic version called Bidpai ; 
iu the Sanscrit original no name similar to this occurs ; but it is 
certain that the name Pilpaj, by which the >vork is known iu 
Burope, is a corruption of Bidpai. 


The Arabic translation of the Pancha Taiitra is called Kalila 
wa Damna ; it is thus designated iu allusion to two jackals which 
acta conspicuous part in the first story of the Arabic vcinioh, and 
which we recognise in the Sau'^klit and Canarcse under the forms 
Karataka and Damnnaka. 


The most admired Peisian tran^lulion not that which w’as 
&i*St made, but the one Avritten at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, and known under the title of Aiiw«r-i-^o]ieiIi ; \^hich was 
afterwards rendered into Turkish witli the designation of Ilumayuii 

Nimeh. 

With the exception of the Bible and tlie Pilgi iin^ Progress*, there 
is probably no work that has been tiansluted into so many lan- 
guages as the Pancha Tautra. In India it has retained its popu- 
larity to the present time, and i- found in some form in all the 
spoken dialects of the country. 

The Sanskrit epitome of the Pancha Tantra is termed the 
“ Hitdpadesa,” or “ Salutary I nsti uclioiif’ This has been translated 
into English by Sir William Jones and I)^ Sir Cliailcs Wilkins. 

*^Its popularity” says Professor Joliu-oii, “through so many 
ages, amidst such various nations, j*, evidence of intrin Jc merit ; 
and the pictures of domestic mannms and human natuie which it 
presents, however tinctured liy national iieculiariticH, must have 
been recognised as universally tine, as well as div citing ; or they 
would not have been naturalized in tlic ^vesf as well as in tlie cast. 
In the maxims also which the tales serve to illustrate, there must 
have been much which secured the aequicsecncc of all mankind, 
or the remarks would have been left to enlighten the moralists of 
India alone. These merits, howcvei, weie such as admitted of 
transfusion into other languages ; the merits of its composition are 
those which iiave chiefly recommended its preservation by the 
Press, and its circulation amongst the cuUivatois of Sanskrit 
literature.” 
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There is a great diversity in the manuscript copies of thePanoba 
Tantra. Many diffcrcncch occur in the various stories. In soma 
versions the residence of the king is in Mahilaropya, a city iu tbo 
south of India, which ProfesKor Wilson identifies with St. ThomA 
The Canaro'^c version of tho Pancha Tantra follows the Hitdpad^sa 
in making (he re^idr*ii(‘(3 of the king in Pataliputra on the Ganges. 

Tho king had tlin e ^ons who were deficient in ability atld 
applicatiojj. lie made this known to his counsellors and sought 
their advice ; asking (lieni “of what u^c is a soil who has neither 
knowledge nor ^ irtue ? of what u^c is a cow who has no milk with 
her calf, &c. ? A learned biuhinan who was present offered to 
relieve tho king ofhU anvicty by taking the piiuces to his house 
and instructing them pci (< c(I\ , lie then composed in their benefit 
the.^c fiNC cliapteiN ; Mitia BluMla, Di^'Sen^ioii of friends ; Mitra 
Pi'dpti, acejui-ition of fiidid^; Kakolnkiya, inveterate enmity; 
Labda ISTaslifn, lo^s of ad^ant^^ge ; A^'arnprekshya karitwa, incon* 
sidcrateness. Thiough reading tlK'H' the pi inces became in six 
months highly accomplished, and the five tautras were famous 
throughout the world. 

An analytical account of tho Pancha Tantra is contained in the 
Work.s of II. II. Wibon, Yol. IV. 

Panda va — Patronymic fiom Pandu, applied first to his five 
sons, and then generally to their party or army. Also to Arjana 
in particular. 

Pandavas — The five .^om^ of tho Baja Pandu. After their 
fathei’s death they returned to llabtinapur, and were kindly 
received by theii uncle Diitaiashtia ; they were brought up with 
their cousins the IvauiavaN, in the old palace of Hastinapur ; but 
from the days of their early youth the sons of Dritai'ashti'a were 
ever jealous of the sons of Pandu. Duryodhana, the eldest of the 
Kauravas, attempted to take the life of Bluma. Soon after, a 
famous liraliinaii preceptor, named Drona, arrived at the city of 
Hastinapur. Their U ncle BUlshma engaged him to instruct the 
Kauravas and Pandavas iu arms and sciences. Drona took great 
pains in teaching all the young men, but especially in teaching the 
Pdndavas. To Yudhislitliira he imparted (he use of the spear, but 




that young prince became moie renowned for wisdom and good- 
ness than for deeds of arms. To Aijuna ho taught the use of the 
bow, and Aijuna became the most famous aioher of liis time. To 
BMma he taught the use of tlie club, for Bluma was a young man 
of great appetite and eiioimous stieugth, and could wueld the club 
right lustily. To Nakula he taught the T\ho]c ait of taming and 
managing horse*?, and to Sahade\a Astiononi} and llic use of the 
sword. Drona iu'jti uctod the Kauia^a^ in like mannei, as well as 
his own son Aswatthama. But of all his pupiK the most beloved 
was Arjnna, for he was the mo^'t perfect of all ; and thus, while 
Duryodhana, the eldest of the Kauia^as \Nas lealou*- of all the 
Pandavas, he was the most jealous of Aijuna. 

This feeling inci eased and kd to many (juaiu)'* , ultimatel} to 
the exile of the Panda va*-, who weie sent by Diitarashtra to the 
city of Varanavata. Ileie Duijodhana plotted then de^tiuctiou 
by having them iiiMted to a house built of combustible materials, 
with the iuteution of setting it on the at night when they wcio 
all asleep. A letainei of his, Purochana, w^as the agent sent to 
effect this. The plot was disco\eied ; an undeigiound passage 
was dug through which they might escape ; and Bhima set on 
fire the house of Purochana , the flames i cached the house of the 
F&^davas, who w'eie conducted by Bliima tliiough the passage 
underground, and wxnt into the jungle with then mother Kuuti. 
They afteiwaids lived as inendicant biaJimans m the city of 
Ekachakra (q. v.) Tlicii subsequent lijstoiy cmbiaces the events 
which led to the Gieat War in the plain of Kurukshetra ; the 
details of which will be found undei the names of the various 
actors in it. The biotliei&at last assumed the gaib of devotees, 
and after passing through many lands, they reached tho Himalaya 
mountains, and theie died one aftci the othei, and were fianspoi ted 
to the heaven of India. The fine desciiptioii of tlie renunciation 
of their kingdom by the five brotheis, and theii journey towards 
Indra’s heaven, has been w^ell tianslaicd by Moiuei Williams : — 

When the four brothers knew the high resolve of king Yudhishthira, 
forthwith with Draupadi they i<isaed forth, and after them a dog 
Followed the king himself went out tho setenth from the royal city 
And aU the eiUxens and women of the palace walked behind 
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Bttt none could find it in their heart to say unto the king, ^Beturn ' 

And so at length the train of ciiuens went back bidding adieu 
Then the high-minded sons of P&ndu and the noble Draupadi 
Roamed onwards fasting with their faces towards the east their hearts 
Yearning for union with the Infinite bent on abandonment 
Of worldly things They wandered on to nany countries many a sea 
And river \ udhisbthira walked in front and next to him came Bhima, 

And Arjuna came aftei him and then in order the twin brothers 
And last of all came Oraupadl with her daik skin and lotus eyes 
The faithful Draupadi lo^ehtst of w 3man best of wnes 
Behind thtm walked the only lining thing ti at shared their pilgrimage 
Ihe dog And b} dtgrots the> reached the brinj sea Ihere Arjuna 
t ast in thi wa\ci his bow ind quivers 7 hen with souls well disciplined 
Thej reached tlie northern ngion an 1 beluld with heaven aspmng hearts 
The mifehtj mount un Himav at Ft v ond its loftv peak they pa^tsed 
lowards tht sea of san i a id saw at last the rork> Meru king 
Of mountains \ with eager ateps thev hai r den their souls intent 
On union with thi btcrnal Diaupadi lo t 1 rid her high hope 
And falleimg fell upon the earth 

‘ One by one the othcib aho diop, till oiil) Bhima, Yudhishthiift, 
and the dog aie Iclt StiJI Yudlu^'lithiid \ialks steadily m front, 
calm and unmoved, looking ntithti to tlie light hand noi to the 
left, and gathering up his boiil in inflexible lobolution Bhimay 
shocked at the fall of his compamoiis, and unable to undei«staud 
how beings so appaiently guileiesb nhould be stiuck down by fate, 
appeals to Ins biothei, wiiu \Mthout looking ba<k explains that 
death IS the couacqueuce of sinful thoughts and too gi eat attach- 
ment to worldly objects , and that Diaupadi’s fall was owing to 
Lei excessive afletnon i< i Aijuna , 5>ahadf \a^ (who is supposed to 
be the most humbk-minded of the live biotheis) to his piide m his 
own knowledge , Nakula’s (who is vciy haiidbome) to feelings of 
peisoual vanity, and Anuna's to a boastlul confidence m his 
power to destioy his foes. Bhima then feels himself falling, and 
lb told that he suflei'v death foi hib ^clfnlincbs pnde, and too great 
love of enjoyment. Ihe sole suivnoi la now Yudliishthira, who 
still walks steadily forwaid, followed oul} by the dog. 

When with a sudden sound that rang thiough tirth and heartn came the god 
Towards him in a chariot and he tiicd Ascend O resolute prince * 

Then did the king look back upon his fallen brothers and address’d 
These words unto the Thousand tvod in anguish Lt t inj brothers here 
( ome with me W ithout iHcm O < o i of Orods I woul 1 not wuli to enter 
Wen heaven and vender tendci princess Draupadi the faithful wife 
Worthy of happiness ktheitooeonu In nuuv iuar m> prajer ' 

Ypon till-', Jiidra lalniin luni that flit (nut- ol Dianpadi and his 
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brothers arc already in heaven, and that he atone is permitted to 
ascend there m bodily form Yudhishthim now stipulates that his 
dog shall be admitted with him. Indi*a says sternly, Heaven has 
no place for those who are accomjianied by dogs (j^wavat&m) 
but Yudhishthira is un«^haken in his resolution, and declines 
abandoning the faithful auimaJ. Indra lenionstrates — ** You have 
abandoned } our hiotlieis and T)iaupadi , why iu)t foi'^ake the dog ?” 
To this Yudhishtlura haughtily lepliCb, “I had no powei to biing 
them back to life how can thou be abandonment of those who no 
longer live 

The dog, it appear-, was his o\Mi tatbci Dhanna in disguise 
(Mahapiastlwmka-pai\a.) Rea^^suming now his piopei foim he 
praises Yudbi'^hthna foi his constancy, and they entti Leaven 
togethei. Theie, to his ^uipire, he finds l)ui}odhaua and his 
cousins, but not hr hiotheis oi Draupadi. Ileitupon he declines 
remaining m hea\en without them An angel is then sent to 
conduct him acios*^ the Indian Stjx (Vaitaiini) to the hell where 
they are supposes! to be. Ihe scene whnh now follows maybe 
compared to the Nc( yoinantcia in the clc\cnth book oi the Odyssey, 
O! to pai ts of Dantt 

The paitn uU* lull to which Yudliisluiuia is taken is a dense 
wood, wliO^'C It aie shaip swoid--, and its giound paved with 
razois* The way to it is sticwed with foul and mutilated corpses. 
Hideous shapes fill acioss the an and hovei o\ei him lleie there 
is a hoiroi of puljiabh daikncs^. Theie tlu wuked aie buining m 
dames of blazing fiie Suddenly he hems tlio voiccb of lu& brothers 
and companions implonng hini to a‘'suagc then toimuits, and not 
deseit them. Hr re^^oiution is taken. Deeply affected, he bids 
the angel leave him to sliaie then miseiic*'. This is his last tnal. 
The whole scene now vamslies. It was a meic illusion, to test his 
constancy to the utmost lie is now daccted to bathe lu the 
heavenly Gauges , and having pluugtd into the sacied stream, ho 
enters the real hea\en, where at length, in company with Draupadi 
and his l>rotheift. he finds that le^t and happiness which weio 
unattainable on f ai th ' * 
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Pandu— The second son of tho Vyasa, Krishna DwaipSyaw 
and Ambdlika one of the widows of Raja Vichitravii'ya, — tho Fale» 
was the half-brother of Dhritarasiitra who was blind. “The 
reason given for these defecis is curious. Ambika, (the mother of 
Dhrit^,r£fohtra) was so terrified by the swarthy complexion aodl 
shaggy aspect of the >age Vjasa, that when he visited her ahe 
closed her eyes, and did not venture to open tlieni \vhile he was 
with her. In consequence of this assumed hliiidueas her child was 
born blind. Ambalika, on the other hand, though she kept her 
eyes open, became so colouile^.^ witli fright, that her son was boro 
with a pale complexion, Pandu seeiiife lu other respects to have 
been good looking.”* lie w'as (he father of the five Pandava princes 
yudhishthira, Bhima, Arjuna, Nakula, and Sahudeva. lie married 
Kunti, 01 Pritlia, and feometiine uftcrwaidb hib uncle Bhishmay 
wishing him to take a secoud wife, “made au expedition to 
Salya, king of Madra, and pro\ ailed upon him to bestow his sister 
Madri upon Pandu, in exchange for \a-t sums of money and 
jewels. ”t But a^ Pandu Jiad incurred a curse fi’om a deer which 
he shot, he was prevented from haMiig progeny himself, and tlie 
Pandava princes were therefore begotteu lespoctively by the gods 
Dharma, Vayu, India, and the twin A^winau. 

Pandu w^as carefully educated by Lib uncle Bhlshma, who 
afterwards installed him as Raja of Bharat a. The Rija Pandu was 
a great warrior, aud is said to have uudertakeu a campaign which 
would have extended liis empire over all Hindustan, from the 
Punjab to Bengal, aud from the slopes of the Himalayas to the 
Vindhya mountains. But lie was addicted to hunting, and he WOiit 
with his two wives to the Himalaya mountains ; but his life there 
is hlled with mythical details which may be passed over. While 
the five princes were still childi’en, Pandu, forgetting the curse ctf 
the sage w^hom ho had killed m the form of a deer, ventured 
day to embrace his wife Madri, and died in her arms. She Slid 
Kunti then bad a dispute for the honour of becoming a sati (suttee) 
which ended with Madri burning her&clf wdth her husbasni’s oorpse4 

Pandtl or Prana — A son of Dhatri and Ayati, who was 
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t^grtied to Puadanka, and was the ai»cehii>r of Usanaa the 
preceptoi* of the Daityat^. 

PaBini — The greatci^t known grauiiuarian of aucient India, 
whose work ou the Sanskrit language has up to the present day 
reinained the standard of Sanskrit grammar. Its merits are so 
great, that Panini was ranked among the Rishis, or inspired seers, 
and at a later period of Sanskrit literature, was supposed to have 
reeeived the fundamental rules of his work from the god Siva 
himself. Of the personal history of Panini nothing positive is 
known, except that he was a native of the village Salatura, 
situated north-west of Attock, on the Indus— whence he is also 
sumamed Salatunya — and that his mother was called Dakshi, 
wherefore, ou his mother's side, he must have been a descendant 
of the celebrated family of Daksha. A tale-book, the Kathdsa- 
riUagara (t. c., the ocean for the rivers of tales,) gives, indeed, 
aome circumstantial account of the life and deatli of Panini ; but 
its nan'ative is so absuid, and the work itself of so modern a date 
—it was written in Cashmere, at the beginning of the tw^elfth 
COntury — that no credit whatever ran be attached to the facts 
related by it, or to the inferences wdiieh modern scholars have 
drawn from them. According to the views expressed by GoJd- 
stiicker (Panini, his place in Sanskrit Literature : London, 
1861,) it is probable that Panini lived before Sakyamuni, the 
founder of the Buddhist religion, whose death took place about 
543 B. c., but that a more definite date of the great grammarian 
has but little chance of ascertainment in the actual condition of 
Sanskrit philosophy. I’hc grammar of Panini consists of eight 
Adhyayas, or books, each book comprising four Padas, or chapters, 
and each chapter a number of Sufras (q. v.,) or aphoristical rules. 
The latter amount in the whole to 3996 ; but three, perhaps four, 
of them did not originally belong lo the work of Panini. The 
airangementof those rules differs completely from what a European 
would expect in a grammatical work, for it is based on the 
l^inciple of tracing linguistic phenomena, and not concerned in 
ike classiheation of the linguistic material, accoVding to the 
so-called parts of speech. A chapter, for instance, treating of a 
.^elongation of vowels, will deal with sucIa a fact whenever it 



occurs, be it in the fonnatioa of bases, or in conjugAtSmff 
declension, composition, &c. The rules of conjugation, declenBim$ 
&Q , are, for the same reason, not to be met with in the fiHltia 
chapter or in the same order in which European graniraars would 
teach them ; nor would any single book or chapter, howevot 
apparently more systematically arranged — from a European point 
of view — such as the chapters on affixes or composition, suffice bjT 
itself to convey the full linguistic mateiial concerned in it, apart 
from the rest of the work. In a general manner, P4nini’s work 
may theiefore be called a natural history of the Sanskrit language, 
in the ««en‘^e that it has the strict tendency of giving an accurate 
description of facts, instead of making such a description subset'^ 
vieni to the theories according to which the linguistic material 
is u'^ually distributed by European giammarians. Whatever 
objections may be raised again^^t such an arrangement, the 
very fact of its differing from tliat in our grammars makes it 
peculiarly instructive to the European student, as it accustoms his 
mind to survey language from another point of view than that 
usually presented to him, and as it mu'^t induce him, too, to 
question the soundness of many linguistic tlieories now looked 
upon as axiomatic trutli^'. As the method of Panini requires in a 
student the power of conihining many rules scattered all over the 
work, and of combining, aL^-o, many inferences to be drawn from 
these rules, it exercises, moreover, on the mind of the student an 
effect analogous to that which is supposed to be the peculiar 
advantage of the study of mathematics. Ihe rules of Panini were 
criticised and completed by Katydyana, who, according to all 
probability, was the teacher, and therefore the contemporary of 
Patanjali ; and he, in his turn, was criticised by Patanjali, (q, v.,) 
who sides frequently with Panini. These three authors aro the 
canonical triad of the grammarians of India ; aud their works are, 
in truth, so remarkable in their own department, that they exceed 
in literary merit nearly all, if not all, grammatical productions of 
other nations, so far as the two classes are comparable. The rules 
of Panini were commented on by many authors. The best existing 
commentary on them is that called the Kasikavritti, by V&mana 
Jayaditya, which follows these rules in their original order. At 
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A later period, attempts were made to aiTange the tulda of Piiriioi 
ia * msooer wiiicii appioaches more to tiie Euiopean method ; Uxb 
chief work of this category is the Siddhanta Kaumutiy by Bhattdji- 
dfkahita. Panini mentions, in his Sutras several gramniatians 
who preceded him, amongst othci<!, Sakatayana Manuscripts of 
a grammar ascubed to a giammaiiau of this name exist m the 
Xiiforaiy of the India Otficc m London, and in the Libiaiy of the 
Board of Examiners at Madia«* On the ground of a few pages 
only of the latter an attempt has been \eiy lecenlly made to 
prove that this giemmai the one lefciud to bj Famm, and 
therefore oldei than the woik of the lattei. But the fact*< adduced 
m proof of thib h}potheMb aie so ludu loufel^ weak, and the 
reasoning upon them so feeble and inconclusive, whereas the 
evidence m fa^o^n of the compaiativcly lecent d«ite of thib woik 
is eo strong, that no \aliie whatever can be attached to this hasty 
hypothesis. Foi the piesent, theiefoie, PATiini’s woik still lemains 
the oldest existing giammatioal woik of India, and piol)ablyof 
the human i aee. The Suti as of Pinini w ith a model n corumentaiy 
by two nati\e pandits, and witli extuut^ fiom the Varttikas oi 
KjttySyana and the Mahahha^hya of Pataiijali, weie edited at 
Calcutta in 1809 This edition, togethei with the model n com- 
mentary, but with gaibicd extracts fiom the extiacts mentioned, 
was re-prmted at Bonn in 1S39-1840 by Di U Bochtlingk, who 
added to it lemaiks of his own and some indices Foi the 
Himiture connected with PAinni, see Colebrooke’s piefacetohis 
Grammar of the Sanskrit Language (Calc 1805,) and Gold- 
ethokePs Pdntni^ , as mentioned abo\e’* — Chambers* Ency* 
elopmdta^ VII, 231. 

Patmagfari — A teachci of the Rig Veda, who was pieviously 
a pupil of Bashkali. 

Papa — The name of one of the Naiakas, 

Para — The sou of Anga, a descendant of Anu , also a son ef 
Prithusena, a descendant of Ilastin , and of Samaia, m the same 
line* 

Para or Para*--A nvei m Malwa, the Paivati. 



Fata — Supremei infinite ; and fiva, the farther bank dt* 
the point that is to be attained by crossing a rirer or se% eir 
figuratively the world or existence* Vishnu, then, is P&raf tiult 
which nothing surpasses ; and Pira, the end or object of existence | 
he is Apara para, (he farthest bound of that which is inimitable, 
or space and time ; he is Param parabhyuh, above or beyond the 
highest being, beyond or supciior to all the elements : he is 
Paramartha rupi, or identicai with final truth, or knowledge of 
soul : he is Brahm4 para, the object or essence of spiritual wisdom. 
Paiaparabhuta is said to imply the farther limit (Para) of rudi* 
mental matter. See WiUonN Notes to Vishnu Parana, 113. 

Paradas — See Pahlava*^. 

Paramanu— A measure of time, ecpial to one Anu. 

Param— The duration of Brahnn’s life, consisting of a hundred 
of his year^* 

Faramatma— A name of Vi&hnu, meaning ‘ supreme spirit/ 

Parameshthin— llie of Imlrayumna, a descendant of 
Bharata. 

Paramiksha — A sou of Ann. 

Paraxi — The hcaveuly one, m Tamil. It corresponds with 
Brahm, oi l^ara Bralim of the Upauishads. In the South there 
has been a coiitrovei^y A\hether Viahuu or Siva is Parao, or the 
supreme Being. 

Pararddham — l, Half of the duration of Brahma’s life ; 2, 
That number which occurs in the eighteenth place of figure 
enumerated according to the rule of decimal notation. 

Paras — A class of deities, consisting of twelve, to appear in the 
ninth Manwautara. 

Parasara—A great sage, the sou of Sakti, and grandson of 
Vasishtlia. In order to a\cnge the death of his father, who had 
been devoured by a Eukshas, he commenced a sacrifice to eftet 
the debtructiou of all the Rakshasa««, but was dissuaded from it by 
his graudbiie , who showed him that his father’s death was the 
work of do^'tiny. Pulastya taught him the Vishnu Purina, which 




%B reiate4 to Maitai^eya, to coovey tlie truths that the world was 
produced from Vishnu ; that it exists in him ; that he is the cause 
of its continuance and cessation ; tlut he is the world. Pamsara 
was also the Vjdsaof the twenty-sixth Dwapara, and a teacher of 
a branch of the Rig Veda, and of the Sama Veda. 

Buchanan has noticed the incompatibility of Parisara’s genealogy 
with his being, as it is stated, cotemporary witii Santanu, king of 
Hastlnipur, that prince being the 44th in descent from Atri, who 
is cotemporaiy with Vasishtha, wiio again i.s but three generations 
anterior toParasara ; he supposes therefore that many generations 
in the line of Vasishtha must have boon omiitod. It is not 
necessary, however, to attempt to reconcile tho.^ incongruities, for 
the coetaueous existence of Atii and Vu^i-htha is I^xhrouological 
than mythological, or perhajn, as they are botli «;numerated 
amongst the stars of the great bear, astronomical ; itk extends 
throughout the Manwautara ; tli(*ir imnicdiatc successon^, wdio 
hold a sacred character, enjoy a like longevity, and are similarly 
cotemporary, at any period, with their ancestry and posterit}^^; if 
we consider them as mere mortals w'e rau^t su[>pose that Par^tsara 
preceded the great war by three generations, Krishna Dwaipay^tua 
Vyisa, his son, being the father of Dhritaivishtia, Pandu, aVd 
Vidura, by the widows of Vichitravirya. Vya<a was, howevcil 
cotemporary with his grandson and their descendants, agreeably 
the above system of saintly immortality. Mr. Bentley placf^ 
Para^ra, about o7o, b. c., (Hindu Astronomy) ; Buchanan, abcjf^ut 
1300, B.C., (Genealogies of the Hindus) ; and VVilford, 1391, 'B.C., 
(A». Bes. IX, 87) ; VVilsou’s Works, Ilf, 123. ' 

2, A second Parasara is the author of a celebrated code of l.aws ; 
he is mentioned by Yajuavalka in his .standard work, antf often 
quoted by tltc commentarie.s ; 3, There i.s a third of the same' name 
the reputed author of a Tantra ; and, 4, A fourth, tho au thor of 
au astronomical work. I 

, FsiUSikas — The people of Pars, or Persians. | 

, PftrftS&railQia or Rama — of the axe (Parusa). See jSima. 

^ Ihuravatas — A class of dcilie.s of the Second ManwautafrB* 

I- 
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Paravry— An outcast mentioned in the Rig Veda who wan 
blind and lame, but restored to sight and the power of walking bj 
the Asvins. 0. S. T., V, 246, 

Paravrit — A prince, tlie son of Rukmakavacha, and father of 
Jyamagha. 

Parijata tree— A cele^^tial tree, produced at the churning of 
the ocean, from the whirlpool of the deep, the delight of the 
nymphs of heaven, perfuming the world with its blossoms* 
Ei'ishna, at the desire of his wife Satyabhima carried off this tree 
from the gardens of ludra. Saclii excited Indra to prevent ite 
removal. A conflict ensued between the gods and Krishi^ which 
is narrated at great length in the Hari V., and with some 
variations in the Vishnii Puiana. Krishna was victorious, and 
took the tree to Dwaraka where it was planted in Satyabh&ma*s 
garden. When Krishna abandoned his mortal body the tree 
proceeded to hea\en again along with the Sudharman palace, 

Parikshit — The son of Abhimanyu and grandson of Aijuna. 
After the destruction of the Kurus the child (Parikshit) was 
killed in the womb of his mother Uttai'd, by the magic Brahm& 
weapon hurled by Aswatthamau, but restored to life again by 
Krishna. When the Paudava princes determined to renounce the 
world and retire into the forest, the Rajah Yudhishthira gave the 
Raj of Ilastinapur to Parikshit. The commencement of the Kali 
age is placed at the hegi lining of the reign of Parikshit, though 
according to the usual notions it commenced from the death of 
Krishna. The Vyasa who arranged or compiled the Pur&naa 
flourished during the reign of Parikshit. The prince himself died 
of the bite of a snake, according to the Maha Bharata, and it ia 
said the Bhagavata Purina was related to him between the bite and 
its fatal effect. The king had incurred the imprecation of a hermit 
by which ho was sentenced to die of the bite of a venomous snake, 
at the expiration of seven days ; and in pieparation for this event, 
he repaired to tlie banks of the Ganges ; thither also went the 
gods and sages to witness his death. Amongst the latter was 
Suka the son of Vyasa ; and it was in reply to ParikshiPs^question 

what should a man do who is about to die” that he narrated the 



BbigaTat% an he bad heard it from Yyiea ; belie v log that nothing 
secures hoal happiness so certainlj as to die while the thoughts are 
wholly engrossed by Vislinu. V. P. 

Paiinamin — That which may be raodiiied, one of tho defiui- 
tions of Fradhaua, q. v. 

Paiipfttra — l, a range of mountains the northern portion of 
the Viudhya chain ; 2, A prince, the son of Aliinngu, a descendant 
of Eusa. 

PfiUriplfitVa— A prince, the son of Sukhii)aln, or Sukhinala, of 
the race of Furu. 

Pftriyittra — A mountain range, to the we^l of Mei n, called in 
the Vishnu Furana the limitative mountains in the west. It is 
said in Wilson’s notes to be the same ns Pnripatra, llie northern 
ftnd western portion of the Vimlhya. 

Pariyatsara — One of the five Cyclic year?, or Yugas, (p v. 

Parjanya — The thundering rain god. There are several hymns 
in the Rig Veda which celebrate Paijaiiya, tlic procreative and 
stimulating fructitier. “ The winds blow, the Jiglitnings fall, the 
plants shoot up; the lieaven fructifies; food is produced for all 
created things, when Parjanya, thundering, replenishes the earth 
with moisture/’ Parjanya forms the suljecf of two papers by 
Dr. G. BUhler, containing a comparison of Parjanya with tho 
Lithuanian god Perkuna?, tho god of thunder. Dr. P>uliler holds 
Parjanya to have been decidedly distinct from India. “Taking a 
review^ of the whole, we find that Parjanya is a god who presides 
over the lightning, the thunder, the rain, and the procreation of 
plants and living creatures. But it is by no means edear whether 
he is originally a god of the rain or a god of the thunder.” He 
inclines, however, to think that from the etymology of his name, and 
the analogy between him and Perkiinas, he tvas originally the 
thunder god. In his German essay, his conclusion is that Parjanya 
is “ the god of thunderstorms and raiu, the generator and nourisher 
of plants and living creatures/*-^ iVwir, O. S, 7’., T, 142. 

Parjanya is also represented as the brother of Aditi, and husband 
of FritMvi, the Earth. He is also described as the father of Soma, 
the protector of the Soma plant. 
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2t A Ldkap^la, the regent of the Qorth*and king of olondp ^ 4, 
The wife of Marichi, whose son became a Ldkapdla, 

PstrUft — One of the fifteen teachers of the White Tajush. 

p£LrBWa)ld>thdi — The tweuty-thnd of the Tirthankaras» or 
deified saints of the Jamas in the present era. lie and Mah&vira^ 
the twenty-fouitb, aic legaided A\ith the greatest veneration 
thioughout Iliiidii'-tau. At Bclupuia, neai Benares, there is a 
temple honouud av the birth-place of P4i aswanitha. 

Parvana Sraddhas— Aucestial oblations, or the worship of 
progeuilois at ceitam liiiiai peiiods. 

Parvas — Days of peiiodical irapuiity A\heu a wise man taust 
desist fioni the study of the Vedas. 

Parvasa — Called aUo Sai\aga'5 the ‘'On of Paurnam^sa, and 
brothel of Kas;yHpa 

Parvasi — Tlie ^vife of Paixa^a, and mothei of Yajna\ama and 
Kasyata, who wtie i)olb foundeia of (rotias oi families. 

Parvati — The daughtei of lliiiialaya and spouse of Mahadeva. 
TIei name wa-- t hanged to Duigd (q v.) , she is also called Devi, 
Uma, ki\ l)i. Mini quotes vaiious passages to show the dignity 
to wdiuh this goddt^s eventually been elevated in the estima- 
tion of hei woishipjni^ , and that she has now attained a far 
higher rank m the Indian pantheon than was oiigmally enjoyed by 
the daughter of Daksba and Ilimavat. O. S. T., IV, 372. 

Parvatiyas — A designation of many of the aboiiginal tribes 
of India, meaLiijg ‘‘dwelleis m mountains,'' from Parvati, a 
mountain. 

PaSUpati — A name of Sna. Theio is a treatise on the 
Pasupattt woi Jiip, or woiship of Siva b} Pasupati. 

Pasupati — One of the eight Rudras, the one who has the place 
of file. 

Pasuyajna—Onc of the five great sacuficial ceremonies ; the 
sacrifice of a hoi^^e oi animal. See Aswamedha. 

Patala— Tlie lowest of the seven regions in the interior of the 
eauh, extouduig dowuwnids ten thousand yojanas. These seven 
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Ataki, Vitalftt Nitala^ Gahiiastimat^ MaliAt4iJai and 

Pit&la. Their soil is severally white, black, purple, yellow, sandy, 
stony, and of gold. They are embellished with magnificent 
palaces, in which dwell uuineious D.\nava%, Daityas, Yakshas, 
and great snake gods. The Muni Natada, after his leturn from 
tliose regions to the skies, declaied amongst the celestials tliat 
P&tila was much moie delightful than India’s heaven. MViiat* 
exclaimed the sage, ‘can be compaied to Patala, T\heic the Niigas 
are decorated with biilhant and htantjful and pleasuie-shedding 
jewels;* and who will not delight in Patala wiieie the lovely 
daughters of the Daityas and Dain^as A\audei about, fascinating 
even the most austere ; where the ia}s of the sun diffuse light, and 
not heat, by day ; and where the moon shines by night foi illumina- 
tion, not for cold ; wheie the sons of Dami, happy m the enjoy- 
ment of delicious viands and stiong winc", kno\\ not how the time 
passes ? Theie aie beautiful gio\eh and '•ticaias and lakes where 
the lotus blows ; and the skns aie lesonant with KoiTs song. 
Splendid oinaments, fiagiaut ptifumes, luh unguents the blended 
music of tlie lute and pipe and tahoi , the'^c and many other enjoy- 
ments aie the common poition of the Dann\as Daityas and snake- 
gods, who inhabit the legions of Patala. 

Below the seven PdtAIas is tlie foim of VI^h^l^ from the quality 
of darkness, which is called Scslia. Vi«hnu Puiana, p. 205, 

PdrtslA, PSrtUJlgSi The names of two of the sc\en suns into 
which the solar lays dilate at the gicat Pialaja, when Vishnu 
assomes tlie character of Rudia thcdcstioyci, and desceiult, to ic- 
unite all his cieatiiics with himself. 

Pataliputra or Palibothra— The metropolis ofMagadho, 

Patbya — A teacbci of the Sama Veda 

Patmaat— One of the Andhra kings of Magadha, the son of 
Meghaswati. 

PattUXlltra — One of the kings of Mt'kalA, a country rii tlio 
Ifarbada. Vishnu Purina, p. 479. 

Paulomi— The wife ofBrighu, a de^rondmit of the daughiors 
of Daksha. 
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PailloiXia8*-Di8ti]}gui8he(l Danavas ; powerfuli ferocious and 
cruel. The VMshnu Purina states that Puloma, who was maiTied 
to Kasyapa, bore him thirty thousand of them. 

Paundraka— A Vasudeva, who assumed the insignia and style 

of Krishna, and was supported by his friend and ally the king of 

Kdsi. Krislma marched against them and destroyed them both. 

The son of the king of Kasi then sent a magical being against 

Krishna ; but the discus, Sudarsaiia, speedily destroyed it, with the 

army of Kisi, and the derni-gods attendant upon Siva : the discus 

afterwards set on fire the city of Benares consuming it and its 

inhabitants. In this legend, says Professor Wilson, we have a 

/ 

contest between the followers of Vishnu and 8iva intimated, as, 
besides the assistance given by the latter to Paundraka, Benares 
has been from all time, as it at present, the high place of the 
Saiva worship. 

Paundras — The inhabitants of Pundra, a western province of 
Bengal, 

Pauras— A race of kings whose dynasty continued three hun- 
dred years, Vishnu Purina, p. 477. 

Puravas — Descendants of Puru. 

Pauravi — A title, attached to the second Rohini, wife of 
Vasudeva, to distinguisli her from the first, the mother of Balarima. 

Paurnamasa— The son of Man'chi and Sarabhuti. 

Paurnaxnasi — The day of full moon one of the seasons wheu 
gifts are meritorious, 

Pausha — The name of one of tlie lunar months, corresponding 
to December. 

Paushinji — A teacher of the Sama Veda. 

Pavaka, Pavamana—Two of the brilliant sons of Agnu 
According to the Yiyw Purina Pauvamlna is the fire produced by 
friction, or Nirmatbaya ; and Pavaka is electric or Vaidyata fire* 
The Bhdgavata makes these two fires the sons of Antarddhina. 
When dominion over different provinces of creation was assigned 

different beings, Pavaka was made chief nf the Vasus, 
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Fa^itTM — Oue of the fi?e clashes of deities of the fourteenth 
Mauwaotiiia. 


Payoslmi — A uvci ^\luch the Vishnu Puiaiia sa>b lines from 
theRiksha mountaln«^ , hut the Viyu and Kunua bung it ft cm 
the Vindhja lange Thoie aie K%eial imiKations of its position 
in the Mahabhaiata, but rume v^iy piecne Its soiiue appeals to 
he near that of the Ku'^liua , it uf ai tlic b< ginning of the 
Dandaka foiest, Yihuh should place it inther neai to the souicea 
of the Godaieii , it passes thiough Vulaiblm oi Beiai, and 
Tudhishthira having bathed in if, comes to ihe Vaitlni}a mountain 
and the Narbada 1 n Cl These cnciim^taiKcs make it like Iv that 
the Payin Ganga is the inei in question 


PhalgXLXia — Alunai mouth coiiespoiuling ueail^ to flanuai} 


PindftrAk^ — A Tntha A \illage in Gn/ti it, <'till held in 
revel ence ftorn the folio^ving legend c omit cted with it The thice 
sages Visivainitia, Kany^a, and uada wcic Ikh ob^inedby 
some boys Y\ho dctti mined to plav a tuck upon the in ibey 
accordingly took a I>0} nann d ^imba, and biMiig du^-^td him as 
a damsel, eoudu< ted him to the ''Ugc", and y\illi deip ii^^pect 
enquiied, uhat ehiJd yydl this ftmah, iht wi/c of Bablna, who is 
anxious to have a ‘'On giyelmthto Ihe ^ages, knowing what 
was done, replied, “ She will bung toith a dub that shall ciush 
the whole of the Yadava lace ’ The bo )8 i elated all that had 
occurred to Ugiasenu , and as fou told a club was pioduced from 
the belly of Samba Ugra^^ena had the dub w Inch was of non, 
ground to dust, ami tin own into the *^ea , but the paitn les of dust 
there became lushes , one pait, which (ould not be bioken, was 
swallowed by a fi^b , the fish was (aught, the non spike was 
extiacted ftora its belly, and was taken by a huntei named Jaia. 
Tbisliuntei afteiw^aids shot Kii&hna with an aiiow^ tipped with 
the 11 ou spike. So was it detei mined by fate. V P. 

Pindas — Balls of food, offeud at Siaddas They aie made of 
boiled lice, sosamum seeds, honey and buttei , yaiious kinds of 
fruit of pulse, and of giain, w^atci, fiaukiueense, sugai and milk, 
are also mixed up in them ui times the si/e ditfeis ftorn tliat of a 
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fowl’s egg to that of a cocoauat ; but the Pii^da is nsuallj of fileih 
a magnitude as to be conveniently held in the hand, 

Ping'Ola — One of the eleven Rudrae, according to the enuoser* 
ation in the Matsya Purina. 

Pipal Tree — FiouB religjioRa : the one in Vipula mountain^ on 
the west of Merit, is said in the Vishnu Purana to spread over 
eleven hundred }djan^^. 

Pippala — The name of one portion of Jambu-dwipa, according 
to the Malidbharata ; the other portion is called S^sa ; the two 
are reflected in tlie lirnai orb as in a mirror. 

Pippalada — A disciple of Devadarsa and teacher of the 
Athai\a Veda. 

PiprU"— One of th( demoiiss of drought, repiesented in the 
Rig Veda U" one of the malevolent j>o\ver^ in the atmosphere, to 
(‘ticountei Avliniii Indra niardie^ forth accompanied by the ^faruts, 
and sometimes att<.nded by Vishnu. The dreadful battles which 
arc decsciihed arc e\idtntly personifications of the storms which 
occur at the bin "ting of the monsoons in India. 

Pisacha — A daugliter of Daksha, and wife of Kasyapa. 

Pisacha Marriage — A marriage in which a damsel is neither 
pm chafed, nor seduced, nor carried away captive, but simply 
taken at a disadvantage ; an outrage, says Mr. Wheeler, “ far 
more likely to be committed amongst a peaceful community than 
amongst a race of chivalrous warriors, like the Kshatriyas.” ** If 
a damsel found herself likely to become a mother, without being 
able to fuini^h a satisfactory reason fur her maternity, she would 
naturally plead that she had been victimised by a Pisdeha ; and 
probably from thi-^ circumstance the term came to be applied to 
all cases in which a dam&el had been taken at a disadvantage hy a 
mortal lovei.” lu modern times the belief is still common in the 
rural districts of India that such events occur. 

Pisachas — Evil spirits or demons, supposed to haunt the earth 
and inJiabit trees and forests. The term is constantly applied to 
the wild mountain tubes, the aborigines. One of the hymns of 
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iiie Big Veda calls upon ludra to destroy the tawny ooloared 
fearfully roaring Fisdchas^ and to annihilate the B^kshasas* 

Pisachika— A river that has its rise on the Riksha mountains. 

PithaStanaS — Fifty-one places where, according to the 
Tantras, the limbs of Sati fell, when scattered by her husband Siva, 
as he bore her dead body about, and tore it to pieces, after 
she had put an end to her existence at Daksha’s sacrifice. This 
part of the legend seems to be an addition to the original fable, 
and bears some analogy to the Egyptian fable of Isis and 
Osiris. At the Pitba stiinas of Jivalakmukhi, Viudhyavdsini, 
K&lighit, and others, temples are erected to the different fonns of 
Devi or Sati, not to the phallic emblem of Siva, which if present, 
is there as an accessory and erabelli^'hment, not as a principal, and 
the chief object of worship is a figure of the goddess ; a circum- 
stance in \\hich there is aii essential difference between the temples 
of Burga and shiines of Osiris.— IVilsofCs Notes to Vtshmi 
Turdna. 

Pitri-loka — One of the seven spheres above the earth, the 
heaven of Pitris and Brahmans. 

Pitris — Piogcnitors ; bom from the side of Brabmd ; they are 
also called the sons of Angiras. In the divisions of the celestial 
sphere the path of the Pitris is said in the Vishnu Purina to be 
in the north of Agastya, and south of the line of the Goat ; 
exterior to the Vaisw^uara path. The Pitris derive satisfaction 
from ancestral offerings in the day of the now moon* A Srddda 
at certain seasons will content them for a thousand years. The 
songs of the Piti is are said to confer purity of heart, integrity of 
wealth, prosperous seasons, perfect iitcs, and devout faith ; all 
that men can desiie. Tlie various descriptions of food, &c., that 
should be offered to deceased ancestors, are mentioned in the 
Vishnu Pui-^lna. 

Pitrayajxia — Obsequial rites ; or libations to the manes ; one 
of the great obligations or sacrifices. 

Pivaxi — The wife of Vedasiras ; they had many children, who 
constituted the family, or Brahmanical tribe of Bh&gavas, sons of 
BfaHgo. 



Fiyada^i^ or Piyadasano—An Indian king idantidod 
bj name and circumstances, with Asdka, There are many in$erip* 
tions on, columns aud rocks, by a Buddhist prince, in an ancloni 
form of letter aud the Pali language, found in India ; and ma&tj 
of these are attributed to Asoka. Their purport agrees with bia 
character, and their wide cUflfusion with the traditionaiy report of 
the number of his monuments. His date is near that of Antiochus 
the Great See Wilson’s Notes to Vishnu Purana, p. 470. 

Plaksha — One of the seven Dwipas, or great insular continents ; 
surrounded with a sea of sugar cane juice orlkshu ; the king was 
named Midhatithe ; the Dwipa was divided amongst his seven 
sons, and each division was named after the prince to whom it waa 
subject. The several kingdoms were bounded by as many ranges 
of mountains, in whicii the sinless inhabitants ever dwell, along 
with celestial spirits aud gods ; in tJiem are many holy places ; 
and the people there live for a long period, exempt from care and 
pain, and enjoying uninteirupted felicity. There arc also in the 
seven divisions of Plaksha seven ii\ers flowing to the sea, whose 
names alone are sufficient to take away sin ; the people who drink 
of their waters are always contented and happy ; and there is 
neither decrease nor increase amongst them. Vishnu Purina, 
p. 197. 

Pongal, or Sankranti — The Pongal is the greatest of the 
uDsectarian festnals of the Iliudub. Jt is celebrated at their 
astronomical new year wdien the sun enters Capricorn about the 
11th of January ; and lasts three da}S ; duiing which the Hindus 
employ themselves in mutual visits and compliments, something in 
the same manner as the Europeans do on the first day of the year* 
The feast of the Pongal is a season of rejoicing for two special 
reasons. The first is, that the mouth of Magha, t, e , December 
— January, every day in which is unlucky, is now over ; and the 
other, that it is succeeded by a month, each day of which is lucky* 

For the purpose of averting the evil effect of the baleful mouth 
of Magha, about four o’clock in the morning, a sort of Sannyfisls, 
t. e., penitents, go from door to door of every house, beating on a 
plate of iron or copper, which produces a piercing sound* AH 
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who eleep, being thus roused, are couuaelled to tdke wise preeati** 
lions, and to guard against tho ctU jjresages of the month, by 
eatpiatory offerings, and sacrifices to Siva, who presides, over it 
With this view, e^ery morning, tJie women scour a space of about 
two feet square before the door of the house, upon which they 
draw sevemi white lines with fiowers ; and upon these they place 
several little balls of cow-dung, sticking m each a citron blossom. 
These little balls are probably designed to represent Vighn^*8vara, 
the remover of obstacle'^, whom they de^^le to propitiate with the 
flower. Each day these little lumps of cow^-duug, with their 
flowers, are picked up and preserved in a private place, till the 
last day of the momli Magha ; and when that conies, the women, 
who are alone charged with thi-> ceremony, put the wdiole in a 
basket, and march from the house, witli musical instruments before 
them, clapping their liauiU, till they leach some waste place where 
they dispose of the lelics. 

Then, with the first day of tfie new month begins tho festival, 
the first day of which called Bhogi Pongal, t e , Imlra’s Pongal, 
and it is kept by inviting the near relations to an entertainment, 
which passes off with hilaiity and mirth. 

The second day is called Suiya Pongal, t, e. Pongal of the sun, 
because it is set apart in honour of the hun. Manied ^vomen, after 
purifying themsedves by bathiug, which tlioy perform by plunging 
into tho water without taking off then clotlies, and coming out all 
wet, set about boiling lice w'ith milk, m tbe open air, and not 
under any cover ; and when it begins to biminer, they make a loud 
cry, all at once, repeating the words : Pongal, Pongal ! The 
vessel is then hfte<l off the fiie, and set before the iilol of Vighues- 
vara, which is placed close by, and after having been offered to the 
image, part of the nco isgi^en to the cow ; and the remaiuder 
distribbted among the people. 

This is the great day of visits among tho Hindus. The saluta- 
tion begins with the question, “has the milk boiled ?” to which the 
answer is, “ it has boiled and from this the festival takes its 
name ‘‘Pong^r L c. “boiling-” 

The third day is called the Pongal of cows. On it they mix in 
a gi*eat vessel filled with water, some safiron, cotton seeds, and 
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leaves of the Margosa tree ; and then going several times reuiid all 
the cows and oxen belonging to the house, they spnngle them vriflh 
the water, as they turn to the four cardinal points ; and make the 
S^shtanga, or prostration of the eight members, before them four 
times. This ceremony is pei formed by the men only. Next the 
cows are all dressed out, their horns being painted with variona 
colours, and garlands of flowers and foliage put round their neckjS 
and over their backs. They likewise add strings of cocoanuts 
and other fruits, which are soon shaken off by the brisk motion of 
the animals, which these trappings occa«-ion, and are picked up by 
children and others, wlio follow the cattle on purpose, and greedily 
eat what they gather, as something sacred. The cattle then, being 
driven in herds tlirough the villages, and made to scamper about 
from side to side by the jarring noise of many sounding instru- 
ments, are, during the remainder of tlie day, allowed to feed at 
large without a keeper ; and whatever trespasses they commit are 
suffered to pass without notice or restraint. 

At the conclusion of the festival they take the idols from the 
temples, and carry them in pomp to the place where the cattle 
have been again collected. The gill*' of pleasure*, named Devada- 
sis, wdio are found at all ceremonies, are also not wanting here. 
j466e Dubois, 

Prabha — The daughter of SAvarbhana, and wife of Namuebi ; 
according to the Matsya Purana she w'as the wife of the sun, by 
whom he Imd Piabhata ; according to tlie Bhdgavata she was the 
wnfe of Kalpa, w ho liad by her Pratah, (dinvn) Madhyadina, (noon) 
and Saya, (evening.) 

Prabhakara— “A Rishi of the house of Atri, w-ho married the 
ten daughteib of Raudr^swa, a descendant of Puru. 

Prabhasa — (Light.) l, One of the deities called Vilsiis, because 
they are always present in light, or luminous irradiation ; 2, A 
place of pilgrimage in the west of India on the coast of Ouzerat, 
near the temple of Sdmanath, and town of Pattau Sdmanath. In 
the Mahdbhdrata it is placed near Dwdraka. It was visited by 
Aijuna, and afterwards by Balar^ma during the great war. Before 
the destruction of Dwjiraka Krishna issued a proclamation that all 



{he people of the city should go to the sea^^shore at and 

pay tlieir devotions to the deity of Dw£i*aka. 

Frabhata — A son of Vivaswat, the Sun, by his wife , 

Frachotas — l, A deity who presides over the tongue ; 2, A son 
of Diiryimau, a descendant of Druhya ; 3, 

Frachotasaa— The ten sons of Prachiuaverhis, who, instructed 
by their father, plunged into the depths of the ocean, and with 
minds wholly devoted to Narayana, the sovereign of the universe, 
were engrossed by religious aii«itcrity for ten thousand years : on 
which, Vishnu, being pleased with them, appeared to them amidst 
the waters, of the complexion of the full-blown lotus leaf. Behold- 
ing him mounted on the king of bird®, (Jnruda, the IVachetasas 
bowed down their heads in de\out homage ; when Vishnu said to 
them, ^‘Beceivc the boon you have de*^ireJ ; fori, the giver of 
good, am content with you, and am present.” The Prachetdsas 
replied to him with reverence, and told him that the cause of their 
devotious w^as the command of their father to effect the multiplica- 
tion of maukiud. The god, having accordingly granted to them 
the object of their prayers disaj^ieared, and they came up from 
the water. 

The Prachetasas took to wife Maiisha (q. v.) and from her was 
bora the eminent \iatnavch Daksba, who had in a former life been 
born as a son of Bralun^. Vi'sliTm PurJlna, 

FracbilUtyerhis — The eldest of the six sous of Ilavirdhana ; bo 
was a great prince and patriarch hy whom mankind w'a.s multiplied 
after the death of Ilavirdhana ; he w'as called I^iacluuavcrhis from 
his placing upon the earth tiie sacred grass, pointing to the east* 
He maiTied Savarna, the daughter of the ocean, who was the 
mother of ten sons, styled Prachehlsas, who w’erc in the sea for ten 
thousand years. Vishnu Purina. 

FtMhi&vat-- A prince, the son of Janamejaya, and grandson of 

Ful'u* 

FklKlftrsaxias — A class of deities of the third Manwantara. 
t Fim^liaBa — Primary or crude matter ; a form of Vishnu ; it is 
aiio desiguated Prakriti, Nature ; it comprehends both causes and 
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effects ; it is durable, self^sustamed, uudecaying ; the motber ^ 
the world ; without beginuiug ; aud that into which ali that.ii 
produced is resolved. Pradh^na, when unmodified, is aecordiug to ' 
the Saukhyasaud Painuuics, nothing more than the three quaUtiet 
in equiiibrio, or goodness, foulness, aud darkness neutralising each 
other. Sankhya Karika, p. 52. 

Pradhanatma—A name of Vishnu, meaning, one with crude 
nature, or Visvvabhdvana. 

Pradosha — A son of Kalpa, and Do«ha. Pradosha had two 
brothers Nisitha and Vyu'shta ; the three names mean the begitt*^ 
ning, middle and end of night. 

Pradyota — A king of AIagu<llia, son of the minister Simikci 
who having killed his «‘ 0 \ereign placed his son Pradyota on the 
throne ; the dynasty lasted one huudre<l aud thirty-eight years. 

Pradyunma— rhe son of Krishna and Rukinini — the incarnate 
Indian Cupid. lie is called in the South Manmatha (the cou^ 
founder of the mind) and in the Xorth of India, Kama (Desire.) 
He is said to be the mental of Vishnu, and to have become 
incarnate in Pradyuinna, tlie first born of the 108,000 sons of 
Kri^'hna. Ilis hi'^toiy is thus related in the Vishnu Parana. 

When Pradjmmna w'as but six days old, he was stolen from 
the lying-in chamber i)y Sambara. terrible as death ; for the demon 
foi'eknew that Pradyumna, if he lived, would be his destroyer. 
Taking aw^ay the boy, Sambara cast him into tlie ocean, swarming 
wdth monsters, into a whirlpool of routing weaves, the haunt of the 
huge creatures of the deep. A large fish swallowed the child, btit 
he died not, and was born aiietv from its belly : for that fish, with 
others, was caught hy the fishermen, and delivered by them to tho 
great Asura Sambara. Ilis wife Mayadevi, the mistress of hia 
household, superintended the operations of the cooks, and saWi 
when tlie fish was cut open, a beautiful child, looking like a new 
shoot of the blighted tree of love. Whilst wondering who this 
should be, and how he could ha\e got into tho belly of the fish, 
Ndrada came to satisfy her curiosity, and said to the graceful 
dame, ‘‘This is the son of him by whom the whole world is 
created and dcslioycd, the sou of Vishnu, who was stolen by 
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* SAmbain from the Ijmg^n chamben and tossed by him into the 
sea, where he was swallowed by the fish. He is now in thy power ; 
do thott, beautiftil woman^ tenderly rear this jewel of mankind/* 
jtliiis counselled by N^rada, Mdy^devi took charge of the boy, and 
carefully reared him from childhood, being fasclunted by the 
beauty of his person. Her affection became still more impassioned 
when he was decorated with the bloom of adolescence. The grace- 
fully moving Mdyavati then, fixing her heart ami eyes upon the 
light-minded Pradyumna, gave him, whom she regarded as her- 
self, all her magic (and illusive) powers. 

Observing these marks of pa«isionate affection, the son of 
Krishna said to the lotus-eyed M^ddevi, Why do you indulge 
in feelings so unbecoming the character of a mother To which 
she replied, Thou art not a son of mine ; thou art the son of 
Vishtrju, whom K^lla Sambara carried away, and threw into the 
sea : thou wast swallowed by a fish, but wast rescued by me from 
its belly. Thy fond mother, O beloved, is still weeping for thee/’ 
When the valiant Pradyumna heard this he was filled with wrath, 
and defied Sambara to battle. In the conflict that ensued, the 
son of M^dhava slew the whole host of Sambara, Seven times 
be foiled the delusions of the enchanter, and making himself 
master of the eighth, turned it against Sambara, and killed him. 
By the same faculty he ascended into the aii, and proceeded to his 
father’s house, where he alighted, along with Mdydvati, in the 
inner apartments. When the women beheld Pradyumna, limy 
thought it was Krishna himfielf, Rukmini, her eyes dimmed witli 
tegrs, spoke tenderly to him, and said, “Happy is she who has a 
son like this, in the bloom of youth. Such would be the age of my 
son Pradyumna, if he was alive. Who is the fortunate mother 
adorned by thee ? and yet from thy appearance, and from the 
affection 1 feel for thee, thou art as8ure<lly the son of Hari.” 

At this moment Krishna accompanied by Rarada, arrived ; and 
the latter said to the delighted liukminf, “ This is thine own son, 

^ who has come hither after killing Sambara, by whom, when an 
Infimt, he was stolen from the lying-in chamber. This is the 
virtuous Miyivati, his wife, and not the wife of Sambara. Hear 
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the reason. When Manmatha, the deity of love, had periitta^* 
the goddess of beauty, desirous to secure his revival, assumed a ^ 
delusive form, and by her charms fiiscioated the demon Saiiihat% 
and exhibited herself tohinj in various illusory enjoyments. This 
thy son is the descended Kama ; and this is the goddess Baiii hia 
wife. Theie is no occasion for any uncertainty : this is thy 
daughter-in-law.” Then Bukmini was glad, and Ke^va also ; 
the whole city resounded with exclamations of joy, and all th^ 
people of Dwaiakfi wt le sui priced at Uukraini’s recovering a son 
who had so long been lost. 

Pradyumna is lepieseiited us a man, with a crown on his head ; 
and his ears, neck, bieast, aims, hands, feet, and the remaining 
part of his body, aie adorned with various ornaments of pearls^ 
precious stones, gold and sihei. On his shoulders he wears a 
Bahupattai, L e., a shoulder-girdle. In one of his hands he holds 
a bow of sugar-cane, with a stiing of injects ; and in the other an 
arrow, ready for discharge. On his hack he carries a quiver, 
with five sorts of anows, con^^isting of five kinds of flowers. His 
standard is a fivsh ; his \ehicle, a parrot ; and the color of his body, 
yellow. Rati hi*? wife, is repre*?cnted as a female with long black 
hair, hi aided into a pigtail that reaches to the ground. Like her 
husband, she wears also a ci own, and is on the whole adorned and 
equipped similai to him, 

PraJllada — The son of Ilu-anyakabipu, a daitya, but from the 
influence of a prior existence, a wor‘?hipper of Vishnu. In the 
war between the gods and demons, however, he takes part with his 
family, and is killed by the discus of Vishnu. He is again born 
of the same parents, and with tlie same name, and is then the 
Prahhida who is the hero of the usual story, tlie pious son of m 
impious father, the latter of whom was destroyed by Vishnu in the 
Narisinha or man-lion avat£ra, and the former was raised to the 
rank of Indra for life, and finally united with Vishnu. The V. P., 
contains a full account of the cruelties to which Prahlida whs 
subjected by his fathei in order to compel him to renounce the 

♦When ha wt« reduced to Asbea by a fiery glance from Siva, in resentment 
of his infiaming hmi with passion for Vnia 



wikrduik of Yldb^u ; but uli m vftia ; he remeias flm thmyhoet. 
It h md in the Bfaigevata that Hira^yakaiipu at last aeka hia aeo, 
why, if Vishtm is everywhei*e, ha is not visible in a pillar in the 
hall where they are assembled. He then rises and strikes the 
eolomn with his fist, on which Vishnw, in a form which is neither 
wholly a lion nor a man, issues from it, and a conflict cnBues, which 
ends in Hu’anyakasipu's being torn to pieces. V. P., Book I, 
Caiap. XX,— Wilson's Notes. 

Pn^nni — A prince, the son of Pransa, descendant of Nedishta. 

Pwjapatis— Progenitors of mankind. The seven mind^^born 
sons of Brahmi, viz ; Brighu, Pulastya, Angiras, Marichi, Daksha, 
Ain, and Va&ishta. Considerable vauety prevails in this list ; 
*‘but the variations aie of the nature of additions made to an 
apparently original enumeration of but ‘‘even ” "J'he names of 
Paiaka and Kratu, ocoui in home The Vishiin Pui&iia gives nine 
names. The P^dma Parana siib'-titute^ Kaidama foi Vasi«htha. 
The Matsya agtees with Manu in adding Narada to the list. 
Others include Adharraa, and Ruchi, and tiautama. “ Altogether 
therefore we have seventeen instead of seven. The simple 
Statement that the first piajapafis sprang from tho mind oi will of 
Brahm^, has not contented the depraved ta^'te of the mystics ; and 
in some of the Purauas they are derived from vauoub parts of 
Brahma’s body. — See Wilson's Notes, p, 60. 

Pn^apati-ys^na — Propagation of offHpiing ; a recent addition 
to the five great obligations of Manu. 

Pn^apatya — l, A parti<*ulai sacrifice peifoimed before 
appointing a daughter to raise is^ue in default of male heirs j 2, 
A sort of penance, eating once a day for three days in the 
mornings, once in the night for three nights, sub^^i sting three days 
on food given as alms, and fa«‘ting three days more. 

Prajna — A synonymn of Mahat. That by which the proper- 
ties of things are known. 

Brakrita — ^Primary Creation : Elemental Dissolution : Nature, 
inhe general resolution of the elements into their primitive source. 
Ptakrita is generally translated Nature. See Piadhana. 
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Arttlcriti*-^Th6 goddess nature $ the female priuelj^li^ 
passive agent in creation. Vishnu as Porusha, oombities uddi 
Prakritii and engenders creation. 

Pralaya — ** DlBsolulioo/’ The dissolution of all things is of 
four kinds : Naimittaka, occasional ; Prakrittika^ elementil t 
Atjantika, absolute ; Nitya, perpetual. The first occurs wliea 
the sovereign of the world reclines in sleep ; 2, In the second the 
mundane egg resolves into the primal y element from whence it 
was derived ; 3, Absolute non-existence of the world is the 
absorption of the sage through knowledge, into the supreme spirit ; 
4, Perpetual destruction is the constant disappearance, day and 
night, of all that are boiu. Vishnu Pui*ina. 

Professor Wilson states, “ the first is called Naimittaka, * occa*^ 
sional’ or * incidental,’ or Brdhmya, as occasioned by the intervals 
of Brahma’s days ; the destruction of creatures, though not of the 
substance of the world, occuri mg during his night. The general 
resolution of the elements into their primitive source, or Prakrit!, 
is the Pi*akritika destruction, and occurs at the end of Brahmd^s 
life. The third, the Absolute or final, is individual annihilation ; 
Mdksha ; exemption foi evei from future existence. TfaeBhdga* 
vata here notices the fourth kind, Nitya, or constant disaolution ; 
explaining it to be the imperceptible change that all things suffer, 
in the various stages of growth and decay, life and death. The 
various conditions of beings subject to change are occasioned by 
that constant dissolution of life which is rapidly produced by the 
resistless stream of time, taking everything perpetually away.’* 

Pramlocha — A celestial nymph. One of the Apsainsas, of 
the Daivika, or divine class, of whom there are ten enumerated* 
It was Pramlocha, who interrupted the penance of Kdndu, end 
remained on earth with him for so many years. See K&n4u. 

Pramoda — Pleasure. A son of Brahm^. The vutues end 
vices ere enumerated as the piogeny of Brahmi. 

Prana — l, A measure of time equal to a respii'atiou, six respi* 
rations make one vik&la ; 2, A son of Dhdtri and Ayeti ; 3, One 
of the seven Rishis of the third Manwantam. 


Fraiiayailia — Suppression of breathing. It is peifonned by 
ihfee modifications of breaUnng : the first act is expiration, wfaieh 
is performed through the right nostii], whilst the left is closed 
with the fingers of the right hand : this is called Bechakas, the 
thumb is tlien placed upon the light no^^tul, and the fingers raised 
from the left, thiough which breath is inhaled ; this is called 
Pfiraka : in the thiid act both no^itrils aie closed, and breathing 
suspended ;this is Kumbhaka and a succession of those operations 
is the practice of Pianayanm 

PraMU— 1, One of the u u •-ous of the Mami Vaivaswata ; 2, 
The son of Vatsapn. 

Prapti — One of the wi\( ^ of Kausa. 

Prasada — (Favom; one id the sous of Dhaima. 

Pra801ia*-The son of Nigbuna and brotliei of Satr&jit It was 
to Satriyit the Sun piesented the Sjamantaka geno which he wore 
on his neck. SatrSjit, feai uig that Kii*‘hna would ask him for the 
jewel transfeired it to ins bi other Tia^ena But though the jewel 
was an inexhaustible ‘'Ouice of good to a virtuous person, if it 
were worn by a man of bad cLaiacter it would cause his death, 
Pntsena having taken the gem, and hung it about his neck, 
mounted his horse and went to the noods to hunt. In the chase 
he was killed by a lion. The precious gem afterwards came into 
the possession of Aki ura. 

Ftuenajit — l, A pi nice, the son of Kusaswa ; 2, The son of 
Sttsandhi, of the family of Ikshvfiku, 

“ Susandhi foitunate and wise. 

Two noble sons had he, to wit 
Dhiuvasandhi a^d Prasenajit.” 

Professor Wilson places tins punce, the twenty-fourth of the 
line of Ikshvakii, m the sixth century before Chiist. 

Praarajra — (Affection ) One of the allegoucal sons of Dbarma 
(moral and religious duty.) 

Prestarar^-A pimce, the son of Udgitha, a descendant of 
Bharata. 

PraitUtas-^A class of deities of the sixth Manwantara. 




Pra4mfraka — A prince, the son of Maru, a desceodaat of 
la the Vishnu Furdua it is said that Maru is still living ia 
village called Kal&pa. 

PrMUti — One of the daughteis of the Mauu Swdyambhuva# 
who was married to Daksliu ; they had twenty-four daughters^ all 
plainly allegoi ical, being pei’^onifi cal ions of intelligence and virtues 
and religious litc'?. 

Pratfth — (Dawn.) Tho *on of Kalfia and Pi abhah. 

Pratarddana — The ‘^on of Dnoda^a, fking of Benares) so 
named from dc^troyiug IIkmju e of Bhatlra^ienya, He had various 
other appellation*^, as Satiajit, ‘ the Mctoi ovci his foes,* frond 
having vauquibhed all his entnne^* Vat-a, oi ‘child,* from Ms 
father*b frequently calling him by that name , RitadhM^aja, * he 
whose emblem is tiutb,' being a great obsenei of \ei'acit 5 r • and 
Kuvttlaydswa, because he had a hoi se called Kiivalaya* Vishl^u 
Purina, p. 408. In tlie uot< u i^ **aid that fiom tlie scanty and 
ill-digested notices m other Puianas it appears that Divoddsa, on 
being expelled fioiu DenareN took somt < ity and distiicf On the 
Gomati, from the taniily of Blmdiubrenya . that Dmdama 
recovered the countiy , and that Piataiddana again oouquei*ed it 
from his descendants. 

Pratibandhaka — A king of :\Iithila, the *^ou of Maru, of the 
family of danaka 

Pratibixnba — ‘Reflection’ a loun ol Biahnia, V. P , p. 40, 
note 15. 

Pratibara — A piiuce, the S(>n of Puiame^htin, of (he race of 
Bharata. 

Pratihartta — The son of Piatihna, and faihci of Blmva, of 
the race of Bhaiata, 

Pratikshatra — l, A kmg of Kasi, the '^ 0 ll of Kshalravriddha ; 
2, A son of Saima, of the Ymlavn lace 

Pratipa — The sou of Dilipa, a descendant of Kuru, 

Pratiaarga — Secondaiy creation — that which took place at the 
commencement of the picbent Kalpa ; ^ud even the earthy 
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bf^ in 6:KLi»leiice» and consequently having been preceded by the 
deatiCHi of Mahat and the elements. 

P!Kl4ira]l7Bf — A short section of the Vedas ; or more strictly, 
aeoUecti<m of phonetic rules, peculiar to one of the different 
branches of the four Vedas. — Muller^ A, 8. L^p. 1 19. 

lPntilhtlia]ia-**The capital city of Sudyumna ; situated on the 
eastern side of the confluence of the Ganges and Jumna; the 
conntiy between which rivers was the territory of the direct male 
descendants of Vaivaswata. In consequence of his having been a 
female formerly, Sudyumna was excluded from any share in his 
paternal dominions ; but hi% father, at the suggestion of Vasishtha, 
bestowed upon him the city Piiitishth^ua, and he gave it to 
Pornravas. 

PntiTnhu — The youngest son of Swaphaika. 

Pmtivilldya-^ODe of the sous of Yudhishtlnra by Diau|)adi. 

SrativyOllian — A prmce, the son of Vatsavyuha, of the family 
of Ikshviku. 

Pratyahara'-’Eestraining the oigaus of sense from susceptibi- 
lity to outward impressions, and directing them entirely to mental 
perceptions. This is one of the means for effecting the entire 
subjugation of the senses ; and if they are not completely conti oi- 
led the sage cannot accomplish his devotions. 

Pratyaya Sarga — intellectual creation of the Sankhya plii- 
Icsophy ; the creation of which we have a notion, or to which we 
give assent ; in contradistinction to oiganic creation, or that 
existence of which we have no sensible perception. In its specific 
sub-divisions it is the notion of certain inseparable properties in the 
four different orders of beings : obstruction, or solidity in tnaui- 
mate things ; inability or imperfection in animals ; perfectibility 
in man ; and acquiescence or tranquil enjoyment in gods. V, P., 
Kotes. 37* 

Pratyusha— (Daybreak.) One of the deities called Vksus. 

Pyava—One of the daughteife of Dakstia who was married to 
Kaiyapa. ^ 
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PraTaha— The name of one of the winds ; so termed beeMi 
it bears along the planets, which turn round, like a disc of 
driven by the aerial wheel. 

Pravilaaena — One of the kings of Andhra, the sou of Talafca* 

Fravira — l, The son of Prachinvat, or according to the Mahd^ 
bh&rata the sou of Puru ; 2, One of the sons of Hariyaswa, a 
descendant of Has tin. 

Prajrag — The Hindu name of Allahabad. 

Prayaachitta — ‘Expiation’ or ‘sacred philosophy,’ created 
from the eastern mouth of Bi*ahma. 

Prekshagara — House of seeing ; a sort of theatre ; a place 
made for seeing the sacrifice ; a sort of stockade used as a place 
where spectacles could be witnessed. 

Preta-rat — The Lord of the dead ; a name of Yania» the 
Hindu Pluto. 

Prishadaswa — A prince, the son of Auaranya. 

Prishadhra — One of the sons of the Manu Vaivaswata, who, 
in consequence of the crime of killing a cow was degraded to the 
condition of a Sudra. This story, says Professor Wilson, has been 
modified apparently at difiTerent periods, according to a progi*esaive 
horror of the crime. The Vishnu Pumna simply states the fact 
The y^yu says he was hungry, and not only killed, but ate the 
cow of his spiritual preceptor Chyavana. In the Markandeya he 
is described as belug out a bunting, and killing the cow of tiie 
father of Babhravya, mistaking it for a Gavaya or Gayal. The 
Bb%avata, as usual, improves upon the story, and says that 
Prishadhra was appointed by his Guru Vasishtha to protect bis 
cattle. Ill the night a tiger made his way into the fold, and the 
piince in his haste, and in the dark, killed the cow upon which he 
had fastened, instead of the tiger. In all the authorities the effect 
is the same, and the imprecation of the ofiended sage degraded 
Prishadhra to the caste of a Sudm. According to the Bhigavata^ 
the prince led a life of devotion, and perishing in the flame of a 
forest, obtained final liberation. The obvious purport of this 
legeud, and of some that follow, is to account for the origin of the 
difierent castes from one common aucestoi. 




yf fiiltii.t %^The youngest of the honored scms of SotnilrA* 
Ptishtl^lk — One of the sons of Kum&,ra. 

IMsxd — A pvimje, the son of Anamitra. 

JPritha^ or Ktuiti — Thedau<;hter of Sura, and wife of Pandu. 
Fcflr her history see Kunti ; also Kahn a. 

Ptlthiyi — Earth, as one of the elements in Ilimlu philosophy, 
wtiare it is said to be produced frcmi the rudinit'ut of smell. The 
waters becoming productive, engendered the rudiment of smell ; 
whence an aggregate (earth) originates, of which smell is tho 
property. V. p. 16. 

IMthiiri — Earth perMmitied as a goddess. The Vishiiu 
Fiir&na contains a hymn of adoration a(!ilress(‘d hy the goddess to 
Nir^yana when he was incarnate as a boar, ami descended to the 
suhtevrene regions. Wlien Prilhu took up his divine bow Ajagava, 
and marched forth to assail the Earth, the hitler, assuming the 
figure of a cow, fled hastily from him, and traversed, through fear 
of the king, the regions of Brahma and the heavenly spheres ; but 
wherever went the supporter of living things, there she beheld 
Vabpiya with uplifted weapons ; overcome witli apprehension the 
goddess Earth addre.ssed Prithu, who made Swayambhuva Mann, 
a calf to milk the Earth for the benefll of mankind. By granting 
life to the Earth, Prithu was as her father, aud she thence derived 
the pati*onymic Pritbivi (the daughter of Prithu). There are 
many mystifications in thePuranas of the original simple allegory, 
which typified the Earth as a cow who yielded to every class of 
b^gs the milk they desired, or the object of their wishes. V. P., 
Notes. See Dyaus. 

Frithu-I, The most distinguished individual of this name was 
(heCoti of Vena (q. v.) engendered by friction from the right arm 
of Ida dead father (V.P., 101.) lie was resplendent in person as 
if the blaaing deity of Fire had been manifested. At the birth of 
|*fithii all living creatures rqjoiccd : and Ver^a, delivered by hit 
tdrlh from the hell named Put, ascended to the realms above. The 
Prithu was invested by the gods with univei*sal dominion, 
ftiid aoon removed the grievances of the people whom his father 
Oppressed, They complained of the want of edible fruits and 
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plmiMf mi md thejr were sofferieg tvom famiea Oe liMriflig fltili. 
Prithii took up hU divine bow* Ajagava, and aoou extorted a 
miae from the Earth to supply mankind with all that was neote^ 
«ary for their snsteuancc* The legend of Prithu occurs in most af 
the Puranas, and all the versions are essentially the same* $00 
Vishnu Purdoa, p. 104. 

2* A prince, the sou of Prastara, 

3. A prince, the son of Anenas, and grandson of Kakutdia^ 

4. A prince, the sou of Para, a descendant of Hastin. 

5. A prince, the son of Anaranya, and father of Trisanka of the 
lino of Ikshvaku. 

“ Anaranya, strong to fight, 

Ilis son was Prithu, glorious name, 

From him the wise Trisauku came,” 

Prithudana, Prithiijaya» Prithukarman, Prithukirtti» 
Prithusravas, Prithyasas— Six princes, the most renowned of 
the million sons ol Sasaviudu. 

Prithugas — A class of deities of the sixth Manwantara. 

Prithuloksha — A prince, the son of Chaturanga, a descendant 
of Anu. 

Prithtirakinan-~'J'he brother of Jayamagha, and son of 
Pardvrit, a descendant of Sasa\iudu. 

Priti — * Affection’ — One of the daughters of Daksha who was 
married to the sago Piila<^tya. 

Priyft — A princess in the city of Kapila, who was seized with 
white leprosy and taken to a distant jungle, and placed in a large 
cave where she was supplied with fire, fuel, and all kinds of food* 
At the same time, Rdma, Raja of Benares, was seized with the 
same disorder, and abandoned his Rdj, retiring to the same jungle. 
Subsequently he found a remedy in the root, leaves, fruity and 
bark of a certain tree, and his body became pore aa gold. 
Ultimately he fell in with Priya, cured her leprosy, and married 
her ; and they resided in the city of Koli. Wheeler’s Notea to 
tlm Mah4bh4rata. 

Priyamitra— After Tiiprishla, (q. v.),^had been born aa a 





md had migrated through irarious foniis« he beeame the 
CSiakravartti Pri;amitra iu the division of the world MahavidWba» 
After a victorious reign of eighty-four lakhs of years he became 
an ascetic for a farther period of a hundred lakhs, and was then 
translated to one of the higher heavens.— IFt/jmit, /, 292. 

Priyavrata— The eldest son of the divine Menu Sw&yambbuva* 
He married Kimya the daughter of the patriarch Kardama, and 
had by her two daughters, Samrat and Kukshi, and ten sons, wise, 
valiant, modest and dutiful, named Agnidhra, Agnibdhu, Vapush* 
mat, Dyutimat, Medha, Medhatithi, Bhavya, Savala, Putra, and 
the tenth was Jyoti&hmat, illustrious by nature as by name. These 
were the sons of Priyavrata, famous for strength and prowess. Of 
these, three, or Medha, Putra, and Agnibahu, adopted a religious 
life : remembering the occurrences of a prior existence, they did 
not covet dominion, but diligently practised the rites of devotion in 
due season, wholly disinterested, and looking for no reward. V. P. 

Priyavrata having divided the eaith into seven continents, gave 
them respectively to his other seven sons. According to the 
Blrigavata, he drove his chariot seven times lound the earth, and 
the ruts left by the wheels became the beds of the oceans, 
separating it into seven Dwipas. To Agnidhra he gave Jambu- 
dwfpa ; to Medhatithi he gave Plaksha-dwipa : he installed 
Vapusbmat in the sovereignty over the Dwipa of Salmali ; and 
made Jyotishmat king of Ku6a-dwipa : he appointed Dyutimat to 
rule over Krauncha-dwipa ; Bhavya to reign over Sika-dw!pa : 
and Savala he nominated the monarch of the Dwipa of Pushkara. 

tnnbBkM, Proehtas — Inhabiters of valleys, a designation of 
some aboriginal tribes. 

Pttdkalai — One of the wives of Ayanas. 

Pl^ari — An inferior priest who officiates in the pagodas, 
offisring sacrifices, and receiving those offerings which are brought 
by the people in fulfilment of vows. 

Pqje —Adoration of the deity ; worship of the gods with various 
eemaonies and offerings : the term is also applied to the respect 
or homage paid to superiors. 
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Plllaka*^A Pmjipati. One of the mind-bom sosb of Bndpill ; 
be was married to Kshamii (Patience) one of the daughters iNf 
Dakslut, by whom he had three sous, Karmasa, Arvarivat, and 
Sahishna. 

Pulastya — Another Prajapati Who was also one of the mind*' 
boru ^'Ons of Brahma. It was he who appeared to Paiisai'a, and 
communicated to him the Vibhnu Pui-ana, as a summary or 
compendium of Puranic traditions. Pulastya was married to Pritif 
(Affection) one of the daughters of Daksha. In the Vish]|U 
Purilna it h said their son, now known as the sage Agastya, was 
called in a former liii ih, or in the Sw^yambhuva Manwantara, 
Datloli. The Viyu hpeculies throe sons of Pulastya Dattoli^ 
Vodabahii, and Vmita ; a daughter, Sadwati, married to AgnL 
Pulastya is considered as the ancestor of the Eaksbasas, as he is 
the father of Vi'niva*^, the father of Bivana and his brethren. 

Pulixnat — One of the Andlirn kings, tlie son of Gomatiputra ; 
he reigned twenty-eight years. 

Pulindaka — One of the ten Sunga«?, who reigned at Magadha 
for a Jiumlred and ten years after the Maiiryan dynasty. Pulindaka 
was the sou of Ardraka, and only reigned three years, 

PulindaS — A name applitd to any wild or barbarous tribe ; in 
the Vudinu Parana it lefeia to the people of the deserts along the 
Indus : but Pulinda’j are met with in many other positions, 
especially in the mountaiu& and forebts across Central India, the 
haunts of the BhiK and ( roiuU* Ptolemy places the Pulindai along 
the banks of tlic Narmada. Notes to Vishnu Punna, 186. 

Fuloma — One of the daughters of Vaiswauara ; the other was 
named Kalika ; both were married to Kasyapa, and became the 
mothers of sixty-thousand distinguished Danavas, who wete 
powerful, ferocious, and cruel. 

Fuloman — 1> A Dfmava ; one of the distinguished eons of 
Kasyapa and Dauu ; 2, A sou of Vipvachitti, and father of S&chi 
the wife of Indra. 

Fulonarcllish— The last of the Andhrabhrityii kings; the 
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Tisbnu Putina states that there were tfairtj of thrai whose united 
rdgns amounted to four hundred and fifty*8ix years* 

Fuloiliavit — One of the Autlhra kings, the son of Swatikarua : 
he rdgned thirty-six years. 

Fuiliail---Incorporatccl ; the same as Purusha. In the 
Notes to the Vishnu Puraua it is said ihe meaning is that Vishnu 
is any form of spiutual being that is ackuowledged by different 
philosophical system^ ; or that Jio is the Biahm& of the Veddnta, 
the Iswara of the Patanjala, and the Purusha of the Sinkhya school. 

PuilftlTasu*^!) A luuar mansion in Airavati, m the Northern 
Avashthina ; 2, A Yiidava chief, the son of Abhijit. 

Puildarika — 1| One of the serpent-kings, of the progeny of 
Sidra ; 2, A prince, the son of Nabhas, a destendant of Kusa. 

iPlUldarika — (Pundarika) 1, A daughtei of Vasishtha, and 
wife of Piina ; 2, One of the Apsaiase**. 

Pimdarikaksha — A name of Vishnu, occiirniig m the first line 
of the Vishnu Puiina ; it means having eyes like a lotus, or heart- 
pervading ; or Pundarika is explained, ‘ supreme glory,’ and Aksha 
imperishable. 

Pimdra’— 1, A prince, one of the sons of Bali a descendant of 
Ann ; 2, The name of a fabulous city between the Himavat and 
Hemakdta mountains. 

PlUldratl — The inhabitants of the westein provinces of Bengal ; 
sometimes the term designates the provinces themselves, and 
includes the disti lets of Diuajpur, Eangpur, Birbhum, Burdwau, 
Midnapur, the jungle Mehats, &c. 

PUAUl — The Tamil name of the sacied tin cad worn by the 
Brahmins, Ksbatriyas and Valsyas. 

Pu&yft — 1, (Merit.) A daughtei of the sage Kratu, according 
"to the Viyu list ; 2, A river m Behai, now termed Fun-pun. 

PUBy^aiiaB — A class of Rikshasas, who destroyed Kusasthaii, 
Kakudmin, surnamed Kaivata, whilst he was on a 
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Plir---Oiie of the synonyms of Mahat» defined in tiie 
Purina to be “ that by which the concurrence of nature oc0ii|4fiii 
and fills all bodies.” 

Pur&ka — A modification of breathing so termed ; the net in 
performed as follows : the thumb is placed in the right noSlUilf 
and the fingers raised from the left, through which breath is 
inhaled. 

Puranafi — There are eighteen large treatises so designated* 
The following is a list of them : — 

1. Brahmi Puidua. 

2. Padrna Pui-iiia. 

3. Vishnu Pui’iiia. 

1. Vayaviya Puriua. 

d. Sii Bhagavata. 

6. Nirada, or Kdradiya Puiana. 

7. Mflikauda, or Markandeya Purana. 

8. Agni Purana. 

9. Bhavishya Pin ana. 

10. Brahmti Vaivaitta Puiana 

11. Linga Pmaiia. 

12. Viu aha Pill ana 

13. Skanda Puiana 

14. Vainaiia Pm ana, 

Id. Kiiniiu Puidna 

l(>. Matsya Put ana. 

17. (itiiuda Puraua. 

1 8. Brahininda Pui ana. 

A brief account of the contents of each of the above will b© 
found under their separate titles. The Preface to the VialujW 
Parana by Dr. Wilson contains the following excellent remarks 
on their general charactci . 

“ The different works known by the name of Purina© at© 
evidently derived from the same religious system as theBimiyana 
and Mahibhirata, or from the mytho-heroic stage of Hindu belief* 
They present, however, peculiarities which designate their 
belonging to a latei peiiod, and to an important modification in the 
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progress of opinion. They repeat the theoretical cosmogony of the 
two gt^at poems ; they expand and systematize the chronological 
computations ; and they give a more definite and connected repre* 
aentation of the mythological fictions, and the historical traditions. 
But besides these and other particulars, which may be deiivable 
fVoiii an old, if not from a primitive era, they offer characteristic 
peculiarities of a more modern description, in the paramount 
importance which they a'^sigu to iiuli\idual divinities, in the 
Tariety and purpoit of the rites and observances addressed to them, 
and in the invention of new legends illustrative of the power 
and graciousness of those deitie's, and of the efficacy of implicit 
devotion to them, Siva and Vishnu, under one or other form, arc 
almost the sole objects that claim the liomage of tlie Ilindus in the 
Purinas ; departing fi'om the domestic and clementnl ritual of the 
Vedas, and exhibiting a sectarial fervour and cxcln^ivene.^s not 
traceable in the R^m^yaua, and only to a <|ualitie(l in the 

Mahabh^rata. They are no longer authoiitie-. for Hindu belief as 
a whole ; they are special guides for separate and sometimes 
eonffictiug branches of it, compiled for the evident purpose of 
promotiog tlie prefereutial, or in some ca'^c*) the -ole wor-^hip of 
Vishnu or of 8i\a. 

That the Piiranas always bore the chaia<*ter lieie given of 
them, may admit of rea^outible doubt ; that it contctly applies 
to them as they now arc met witli, flic following pages will 
irrefragably substantiate. It pon^ible, ihaf there may 

have been an earlier cla^*^ of Puianas of niiudi (ho-^c ^^e now have 
are but the partial and adulterated repie^’CMitatiNO''. The identify 
of the legends in many of them, and still rnoie the iilentity of the 
wordiEH-for in several of them long jms^-age^ an* literally the same 
•— is a sufficient proof that in all such ca^es tiny must be copied 
either from some other similar woik, or from a common and pi'ior 
original. It is not unusual also for a fact to bo stated upon the 
authority of an ‘ old stanza,’ which is cited accordingly ; shewiug 
tihe existence of an earlier ponree of information : and in very 
many instances legends arc alluded to, not told ; evincing acquaint- 
ance with their prior narration somewhere else. The name itself, 
Purina, which implies ‘ old,’ indicates the object of the compilation 
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to be the preservp<J*'>ii of ancient traditions, a purpose in the pfonant 
condition of the Pui’4ni^ prevail ‘•^nerfectly fulfilled, Whatev^^r 
weight may be atiat coiiciderations, there is no 

disputing evidence to the like effect afforded by other and unquee* 
tionablo authority. The description given by Mr. Colebrooke of 
the contents of a Parana is taken from Sanskrit writers. The 
Lexicon of Arnara Sinha gives as a synonym of Purina, Paucha^ 
lakshanam, * that which has five characteristic topics and there 
is no difference of opinion amongst the sclioliasts as to what these 
are. They are, as Mr. Colebrooke mentions ; 1, Primaiy creation, 
or cosmogony ; 2, Secondary creation, or the destruction and reno- 
vation of worlds, including chronology ; 3, Genealogy of gods and 
patriarch'^ ; 4, Reigns of the Manns, or periods called Manwan- 
taras ; and />, History, or such particulars as have been preserved 
of the princes of the solar and lunar races, and of their descendants 
to modern times. Such, at any rate, were the constituent and 
characteristic portions of a Puraua in the days of Amara Sinha, 
fifty-six years before the Christian era ; and if the Purdnas had 
undergone no change since his time, such we should expect to 
find them still. Do they conform to this description ? Not 
exactly in any one instance ; to some of them it is utterly inappli- 
cable ; to others it only partially applies. There is not one to 
which it belongs so cutiiely as to the Vi^hnu Parana, and it is one 
of the eiicum'^laiu es which gives to this work a move authentic 
character than rno^t of its fellows can pretend to. Yet even in 
this iubtanco we have a book upon the institutes of society and 
obsequial rites interposed between the Manwautaras and the 
genealogies of princes, and a life of Krishna separating the latter 
from an account of tlie end of the world, besides the insertion of 
various legends of a manifestly popular and sectarial character* 
No doubt many of the Puranas, as they now are, correspond with 
the view which Col Vans Kennedy takes of their purport. I 
cannot discover in them,’* he remarks, any other object than that 
of religious instruction.” The description of the earth and of the 
planetary system, and the lists of royal races which occur in them> 
ho asserts to be evidently extraneous, and not essential cirenm" 
stances, as they are entirely omitted iu some Pui*finas, and very 
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coueisely iUustrated in otliers ; while, on the contrary, in all the 
Pnrinas some or other of the le^^p^^^^nciples, rites, and observ- 
ances of the Hindu religion a.... ^ It upon, and illustrated 
either by suitable legends or by prescribing the ceremonies to be 
pmetised, and the prayers and invocations to be employed, in 
the worship of different deities.” Now, however accurate this 
description may be of the Pur^nas as they arc, it is clear that it 
does not apply to what they w^ere when they were synonymously 
designated as Pancha-lakshanas, or ^ treatises on five topics not 
one of which five is ever specified by text or comment to bo 
** religious instruction.” Ju the knowledge of Amara Sinha the 
lists of princes were not extraueou*> and unessential, and their 
being now so considered by a writer so weiracquainted with tlie 
contents of the Purauas as Col. Vans Kennedy, is a decisive proof 
that since tlie days of the lexicographer they have undergone some 
material alteration, and that we have not at present the same works 
in all respects that weie current under the denomination of Pui'dnas 
in the century prior to Chu‘'tianity. 

** The iufeiencc deduced fiom the di^ciepanoy between the 
actual form and the older dtfinition of a Pui^na, unfavourable to 
the antiquity of the extant woiks geneiaily, is converted into 
certainty when wc come to examine tbem in detail ; for although 
they have no dates attached to them, }et circumsUtuces are 
sometimes mentioned or alluded to, oi lefeienccs to authorities are 
made, or legends arc narrated, oi places aie paiticularized, of 
which the comparatively recent date is indisputable, and which 
enforce a corresponding i eduction of tlie antiquity of the work in 
which they are dibcovered. At the bamc time they may be 
acquitted of subservience to any but sectaiial imposture. They 
were pious frauds foi temporal y purposes : they never emanated 
from any impossible combination of the Brahmans to fabricate for 
the antiquity of the entire Hindu system any claims which it 
cannot fully support. A very great portion of the contents of 
many, some portion of the contents of all, is goiiuiue and old. The 
iaclarial interpolation or embellishment is always sufficiently 
palpable to be set aside, without injury to tlie more authentic and 

' 1* tthhoiifirh they belong 
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especially to that stage of the Hindu religion in which faiil in 
some one divinity was the prevailing principle, are also a valitable 
record of the form of Hindu belief which came next in order to 
that of the Vedas ; which grafted hero-worship upon the simpler 
ritual of the latter ; and which had been adopted, and was exten* 
sively, perhaps universally, established in India at the time of the 
Greek invasion. The Hercules of the Greek writers was indubi* 
tably the Balarama of tlie Hindus ; and their notices of Mathuri 
on the Jumna, and of the kingdom of the Suraseni and the 
Pandaean country, evidence the prior currency of the traditions 
which constitute the argument of the Maliabh^rata, and which are 
constantly repeated in the Puranas relating to the Pandava^nd 
Yitdava races, to Krish?ia and his contemporary heroes, and to the 
dynasties of the solar and lunar kings. 

“ The theogony and cosmogony of the Purdnas may probably be 
traced to the Vedas. They are not, far as is yet known, 
described in detail in those works, but they are frequently alluded 
to in a strain more or less mystical and obscure, which indicates 
acquaintance with their existence, and which seems to have 
supplied the Puranas with the groundwork of their systems. The 
scheme of primary or elementary creation tliey borrow ft*om the 
Sankhya philosophy, which is probably one of the oldest forms of 
speculation on man and nature amongst the Hindus. Agreeably, 
however, to that part of the Pauranik character which there is 
reason to suspect of later origin, their inculcation of the worship 
of a favourite deity, they combine the interposition of a creator 
with the independent evolution of matter, in a somewhat contra- 
dictory and unintelligible style. It is evident too that their 
accounts of secondary creation, or the developement of the existing 
forms of things, and the disposition of the universe, are derived 
from several and different sources ; and it appears very likely that 
they are to be accused of some of the incongruities and absmdities 
by which the narrative is disfigured, in consequence of having 
attempted to assign reality and significancy to what was merely 
metaphor or mysticism. There is, however, amidst the unneces- 
sary complexity of the description, a general agreement amongst 
them as to the origin of things, and their final distribution : and in 



iSifttky of tbe oircomstanoes there is a atrikiog ooDcaireoee with tibe 
ideas which seem to have pervaded the whole of the ancieot worlds 
and which we may therefore believe to be faithfully lepreseiited 
in the Par&naa. 

** The Pantheism of the Piiiina«i m one of then iinaimble 
dharactenstics, although the paituulai th\iuity, who ib all things, 
from whom all things piocecd, and to whom all things leturn, be 
diversided according to then induidual Hctaiial bhis Iho} H*em 
to have derived the notion fiom tlu Vtda'i hut in tlum the one 
ooiversai Being h of a highci ouh i tlian a peiMjui h cation of 
attributes or elemints and, howc\ti impcihctl) coiiccned, oi 
unworthily desciibcd, I'l God, In the Puidua^ tlic one only 
Siijlleine Being is suppond to bo manifest m the pci son of Si\a oi 
Vishnu, eithei m the way of illusion oi in spou , and one oi othei 
of these diviniticb is then foie also the cause of all that in, is 
himself all that exists Ihe idmtity of God and natuie is not a 
new notion ; it was veiy goncial in the spp<ulations of antuiuity, 
but it assumed a new vigoui in tlu caily ages of Chu^tianit), and 
was earned to an equal pitch of cxtia\ again i by the Platonic 
Chiifitians as by the Sai\a oi Vaishna\a Hindus It seems not 
impossible that theie was bomc communication between them. Wc 
know that there was an act i\e eommunuafion between India and 
the Eed Sea m the eaiiy agC'^ of the Chnstian cia, and that 
doctrines, as well as ai tides of mcichaiKlise, weie hi ought to 
Alexandria fiom the foimci. Epiplianius and Lusebius accuse 
Scythianus of ha\iijg impoited fiom India, in ilie second century, 
books on magic, and heietual notions leading to Maiiiclixism, and 
it was at the same peiiod that Ammonius instituted the sect of the 
new Platouists at Alexandria. Tlie basjs of lus lieiesy was, that 
true philosophy deiived its ougm fiom tlu eastern nations, his 
doctrine of the identity of God and the univeisc is that of the 
Vedas and Puiinas; and the piactice*^ he enjoined, as well as 
their object, weie piecisely those desciibed m seveial of the 
Pur^nas under tiie name of Yoga. IIis disciples weie taught “ to 
iOXtenuate by mortification and contemplation tiie bodily restraints 
Upon the immoital spirit, so that m his life they might enjoy 
with the Supreme Being, and ascend after death to 


the uoiversal That these are Hiadu teuela 

pages will testify ; and by the admission of tliek Ale3ai|^i|l| 
teacher, they originated in India, The importation was 
not wholly unrequited ; the loan may not have been left uiiflrf’lwt 
It is not impossible that the Hindu doctrines received 
animation from their adoption by the successors of Ammonias^ jfttMl 
especially by the mystics, who may have prompted, as well ip 
employed, the expressions of the Puranas. Aoquetii du Perron 
has given, in tlie introduction to his translation of the * Oupnekhat^’ 
several hymns by Synesius, a bishop of the beginning of the fifth 
century, which may servo as parallels to many of the hymns and 
prayers addressed to Vishnu in the Vishnu Parana. 

‘‘But the ascription to individual and personal deities of the 
attributes of the one universal and spiritual Supreme Being, 
is an indication of a later date than the Vedas certainly, and 
apparently also than the Rimayaua, where Rama, although an 
incarnation of Vishnu, commonly appears in his human character 
alone. There is something of the kind in the Mah^bhirata in 
respect to Krishna, especially in tho philosophical episode known 
as the Bhagavat Gita. In other places the divine nature of 
Krishna is less decidedly affirmed ; in some it is disputed or 
denied ; and in most of tho situations in which he is exhibited in 
n<*tioD, it is as a prince and wuirrior, not as a divinity. He 
exercises no superhuman faculties in the defence of himself or bis 
friends, or in the defeat and destruction of his foes. The Mab^ 
bharatn, however, is evidently a work of various periods, and ; , 
requires to be read throughout carefully and critically before to 
weight as an authority can be accurately appreciated. As it is 
now in type— thanks to the public spirit of tho Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, and their Secretary, Mr. J. Priusep — it will not be loiig , 
before the Sanskrit scholars of the continent will accurately appro* ' , 
ciate its value. 

“ The Purauns are also works of evidently different agefi| and 
have been compiled under different circumstances, tbe ^precise 
nature of which wo can imperfectly conjecture from intemid 
evidence, and from what we know of the history of religious opinion 
in India. It is highly probable, that of the present nonular forma 




of the Hindu religion, none assumed their actual state earlier than 
the time of i^ankara Aclulrya, the great Saiva reformer, who 
flonrisbed, in all likelihood, in Hie eighth or ninth century. Of the 
Vaishnava teachers, Edraanuja dates in the twelfth century, 
Madhw&chirya in the thirteenth, and Vallahha in the sixteenth ; 
and the Purauas seem to have accompanied or followed their 
innovations, being obviously intended to advocate the doctrines 
they taught. Tiiis is to assign to some of them a very modern 
date, it is true ; but I ( nnuot tliiuk that a higher can with justice 
be ascribed to thenu This, however, applies to some only out of 
tbe number, as I shall presently proceed to specify. 

** Another evidence of a comjmratively modern date must be 
admitted in tho’^e chapter^ of tho Puranas wbicli, assuming a 
prophetic tone, foretell what dyuastie^^ of kings will reign in the 
Kali age. These chapters, it U true, arc found but in foui of the 
Pur&nas, but they are conclu&i\e in biinging down the date of 
those four to a period coii*'idcrably subsequent to Chri-^tianity. 
It is also to be remarked, that the Vaju, Vj^'hnu, BJiaga\ata, and 
Matsya Puriinas, in whicli tliese particular‘> are foietold, im\e in 
ali other respects the character of as great antiquity as any works 
of their class. 

*^The invariable form of the Puianas is that of a dialogue, in 
which some person relates its contents in leply to the inquiiies of 
another. This dialogue is interwoven with others, which are 
repeated as having been held on other occasions between dilfereut 
iadividuals, in consequence of similar questions Imping been asked. 
The immediate narrator is commonly, thougli not constantly, 
Lomaharshana or Romaharshana, the disciple of Vyasa, who is 
supposed to communicate what was imparted to him by his 
preceptor, as he had heard it from some otlier sage. VyAsa, as 
will be seen in the body of the work, is u generic title, meaning 
an ‘arranger’ or ‘compiler.’ It is in this age applied to Krishna 
]>walp&yana, the son of Parasara, wdio is said to have taught tho 
Vedas and Puranas to various disciples, but who appears to have 
been the head of a college or school, under whom various learned 
men gave to the sacred literature of the Hindus the form in which 
it now presents itself. In this task the disciples, as they are 
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termed, of Vy&sa were rather his colleagues and coadjutor^ ifor 
they were already couversaut with what he is fabled to hove 
taught them ; aud amougst them, Lomahar&hana represents tibt# 
class of persons who were especially charged with the frf 

political and temporal events. He is called Suta, as if it was a 
proper name ; hut it is more correctly a title ; and Lomaharsha^ 
was ‘a Suta,’ that is, a bard or j)aiiegyrist, who was createdf 
according to the text, to celebrate the exploits of princes ; and 
wlio, according to the Vdyu and Padina Puranas, has a right by 
birth and profesbiou to narrate the Puranas, in preference even to 
the Braliinan&, It is not unlikely therefore that we are to 
understand, by his being represented as the disciple of Vyisa, the 
institution of '-omc attempt, made under the direction of the latter, 
to collect from the iMTald'^ and annalists of his day the scattered 
triulitious wiueli they had imperfectly preserved ; aud hence the 
consequent appropiiation of the Purdnas in a great measure, to 
the genealogies of regal dynasties, and descriptions of the universe. 
llowe\er this may be, the machinery has been but loosely adhered 
to, and many of the Purdnas, like the Vishnu, are referred to a 
ditfereut nariator.” JBnface to P". P. 

‘‘ The Puulnas are uniformly stated to be eighteen in number. 
It is said that tlieie are also eighteen Upa-Puranas, or minor 
Pui*ina«i, but many of them are not now procurable. The following 
eighteen aie spceified iu tlie Devi Bhdgavata : — 


J. Sanntkumaia. 

10. 

Kaiika. 

2. Naia^'inha. 

IK 

Samba. 

3. Narad lya. 

12 . 

Nandi. 

1. Siva 

13. 

Saura. 

c>, Durvasasa. 

H. 

Parasara. 

(k Kapila. 

lo. 

Aditya. 

7. Mauava 

la 

IMahcswara. 

8. Ausauasa. 

17. 

Bhargava. 

9, Varuiia. 

18. 

Vasishtha. 


Of the couteutb of these books very little is known. There are 
many local legends of particular temples which are sometimea 
designated Upa-Puranas. Many ancient notions and traditions ai^ 
preserved ia the Puiutias, but they have been so much mixed up 
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with soetaiian \iows mtended to favour tlio popularity of 
parlieolar fonn*^ of woi^Uip, oi articles of faUh, that they eaimol 
be recetvetf ats authonties foi the mythological lehgioii of the 
Hiudoe at any i emote penoil.” 

IPuraildara— 'Iht Imha of the seventh (the picsent) Mauwan- 
tara 

Pura2ljEya> — l, A king of Ajoilhja . ‘'Oil of Vikukshi, whose 
reign pieceded thit ot Iksh\akn Puiaujuja ussibtcd the gods 
in then conto-'t wilii the Asm in As he destiojed the detnou 
host whilst seated on the luimp of a hull, ho ohtained the appellation 
Kakutbtha, q v , 2, A piinct, the Mm of Siinja}a , 3, A Yavann 
chie^, the sou of Vin llijasukti 

PUTdrYS^ti — A mil not iduiuhid 

PUTOhitdi — A fauuh piit^l, oi (hiplain “ "J he most ancant 
aame foi a pnest Iw piohsvion, ’ Piof Ma\ Mullei “ js 
Pnrdhita, vvhnh means prepobUu^ oi purns Ihe PuiiJhitn, 
however, was moie than a piitst lie was the fiiend and 
counsellor of the ihu f, the niini*'t< i ot tlie kiug» and his companion 
in peace and wai Ihc ongmai on ujiaium of the Tuidhita may 
have consisted m the puformunce of the usual t-aiMihces , but, 
With the ambitious [mliiy of the Biuhmans, it f>oou became a 
stepping stone to politn al powc i ’ 

The office of a Puidhitn now-a-davs is, m the woids of the 
Abb^ Dubois, to piognostuate whit me good and whataie evil 
days for beginning any afkui, oi foi putting it oil , to a\eit, by 
Mantras oi pia}eiN, the piunoious c/Tt cts of malfnlictious oi the 
influence of malign cou’^ti Hat ions , to a^-sign mines to new bom 
children and calculate then nativity , toblc'-N new houses, wells, 
or tanks ; to puiify tcinpUs and oonsc^iate them , to imbue idols 
with the divme c‘'sence ail tlKS( urc monies, and many others of 
smaller importance, aie the piovince of the Biahmans called 
Purdhitas. 

The most impoitant of fhe ecu monies ovei which they pieside 
tre thojsjc of matiiagcs and buiiais They aic so complex that au 
erdinary Brahman would be found incapable of pei forming them, 
A regnlar study is iiocesHary for the exactness and piccision which 
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tJiey require ; and Mantras are requisite of wbicii tbe greater . 
are Ignorant The Purdhitas alone are aecompllalied 
management of these rites, the detail of which they have in wriiSny|^. 
in certain formularies, wlxich they permit nobody to see, not 
the other BraJimans. Indeed the principal Mantras that are tiaed 
arc not reduced into writing, from the fear that some oth^ 
Brahmans iniglit acquire tlicm, and so become their rivals, to ^ 
diminution of their exclusive profits. The father teaches theni to 
his son, and thus tliey pa-ss from generation to generation in ono 
family. This shows that it is self-interest ratbei' than superstition 
which occasions this reserve. By hindering the other Brahmons 
from learning tlnise ceremonies and the corresponding Mantras^ 
the Purdhitas render themselves more necessary to the people, and 
to the Brahmans themselves, who cannot dispense with their 
services on many occu^iolls. 

One of the highest privileges attached to the profession of the 
Piirdhita is the cxclu^ive right of publi>hing the Hindu Almanac. 
There are but few who are fouiid capable of making the calcula- 
tions ; perhaps one or two only in a district. It is not upon a 
knowledge of the motions of the lienveuly bodies that the Hindu 
Almanac is compiled, but upon the approximation and agreement 
of numerous tables and formula) of great antiquity, and therefore 
tlic calculation is very complicated, and much time, attention, and 
labour is required to arrive at exact conclusions. 

On the first day of the year, the Purdhita assembles the principal 
inhabitants of the ]>lace where he lives. In their presence he 
announces, by sound of trumpet, who is to be supreme over the/ 
stars. He dchn-inines also the quantity of rain and of droughti^ 
and foretells, in short, whether it is to be a year of health or of 
disease ; wlietber tbe deaths or tbe births shall predominate, and 
many other contingencies of et[ual importance. 

The Piinihita is essentially a family priest and a religious 
iweceptor. Amongst the poorer classes he may officiate for very 
many families, in which case lie employs assistants, and gives 
a stipulated sliave of the gifts and other perquisites which he mey 
receive. But amongst the richer classes, the duties of a Purdhita 
are confined to n single family, and under such circumstances life 
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The money was then given to the brahman, who in return blessed 
the king with the promise of a good son, and in due course the 
illustrious Aja was born. 

Baghu — A prince of the lunar race, the son of Dirgha- 
b4ho ; 2, One of the sons of Yadu, the founder of the Yddava race. 

Ragliuvaiisa — An epic poem by K^liddsa. The poem describes 
the exploits of a line of pi inces descended from the Sun, of whom 
B&ma was the boast and ornament. It has been translated into 
Latin by Stenzler, and into French by M. Hippolyte Fauche. 
The Idylls from the Sanskiit by Mr. T. H. Griffiths are chiefly 
taken from the Raghuvansa. See Dilipa. 

Bahat — One who is entirely free fiom evil desire, and in conse- 
quence possessed of supernatuial poweis. 

]KahU — One of the nine planets of the Hindus ; an imaginary 
being supposed to cause the eclipses of the sun and moon. Rihu 
according to the P^dma Purana and Bhagavata, was the son of the 
D&nava Viprachitti ; at the chuining of the sea of milk ho 
insinuated himself amongst the gods, and obtained a portion of the 
Amrita or nectar ; the sun and the moon observed the theft, and 
informed Vishnu of it, who, as a punishment beheaded the Daitya ; 
the head became immortal in consequence of the Amrita having 
reached the throat, and was transferred as a constellation to the 
skies ; and as the sun and moon detected his presence amongst the 
gods and made known his theft, R^hu pursues them with implacable 
hatred, and his efforts to seize them are the causes of eclipses ; 
RAhu typifying the ascending and descending nodes. RAhu is also 
called the king of meteors. The Vishnu Puiana states that eight 
black horses draw the dusky chariot of Rahu, and once harnessed 
are attached to it for ever. On the Parvas (the nodes, or lunar and 
solar eclipses) BAhu directs his course from the sun to the moon 
and back again from the moon to the sun, taking up the circular 
shadow of the earth. 

BftllUla — A prince, the son of SAkya. A name, says Dr. 
Wilson, of considemble chronological interest ; for Skkya is the 
of the author or reviver of Buddhism, whose birth appears 
to liave occurred in the *«eventh, and death in the sixth century 
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befoi’e Christ (b. c. 621 — 543*) Sdkya, as the twentyHseeoh^ of 
the line of Ikshvaku is cootemporary with EipuDjaya, the last of 
the kings of Magadha. The chronology is not easily adjusted, I ^ 
it is not altogether incompatible. The Buddhists always cousidoir ^ 
thoir teacher Sdkya to be descended from Ikshvaku. In TiMl,^ 
where sevcial sects of Buddlii&ts aie found, some of tliem profess 
themselves to bo followers of Rahula. 

Baivata — l, One of the sons of Piiyavrata according to the v 
Bhagavaia list, and the Manu of the fifth Mauwantara. Font* 
Manus were descended from Priyaviata, who in consequence of 
propitiating Vishnu by liis devotions, obtained these rulerships of 
the Manwantara, for bis posterity. The Maikandeya contains a 
legend of the birth of Baivata, as the son of king Durgama, by tho 
nymph Revati, sprung fiom the constellation Rcvati. 

2. An appellation of one of the ele\eu Rudias. 

3. A name of Kakudmin (q. v.) the eldest of the sons of 

Revati ; he visited Eiahnia, and gave his daughter in 
marriage to Balaiaraa. 

4. The name of a mountain. 

Raja — A prince, the sou of Viidja a descendant of Bhamia* 
Raja is derived from Rdj, to shine oi he splendid. 

Rajadhidevi — A daughter of Suia, who was married to 
Jayasena, king of Avanti. 

Rajagaha — A city near Benares, celebrated as the residence of 
Gautama Buddha, and the place where he died. ^ 

Rfitjagriha — The ancient capital of Magadha or Bchar, contain-* 
ing many remarkable ruins. ^ 

Rajarshis — Royal Rishis, or princes who have adopted a life of 
devotion, as Visw^mitra, Ikshvaku, and others ; they dwell ia the 
heaven of ludra. 

Rajas — Tho quality of foulness, pasbion, activitj^ 

Rajas — One of the seven sages, according to the enumeratipji 
m the Vishnu Pufaiia : they weie all the sons of Vasishta. 
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BadyftVttrddhana — prince, the son of Damn, a descendant 
ofMamtta. 

Eajavat— The son of Dyutimat, of the race of Bhrigu. 

— One of the five sons of ^yus. He is celebrated for 
having assisted the gods in their contest with the demons, and 
** by his numerous and formidable weapons” securing to them the 
victory. In consequence of this Indra resigned his throne to Baji. 

Bajni-^The daughter of Raivata and wife of Vivaswat. 

Baka — l, One of the phases of the moon, represented as one of 
the four daughters of Angiras ; 2, The day when the moon is 
quite round. 

Eakhi— A bracelet used as an armlet, or preservative against 
evil (Biksha) consisting of a piece of thread oi silk or some more 
costly material, bound round the wiist or arm, with an appropriate 
prayer. Besides its application to children to avert the effects 
of evil eyes, or to protect them against Dains or witches, there is 
one day in the year, the Rikhi Purnima, or full moon in the month 
of Sravan (July — August) when it is bound upon the wrists of 
adults, by friendly or kindred brahmans, with a short prayer or 
benediction. The Eakhi is also sent sometimes by persons of 
distinction, and especially by females, to members of a different 
family or race to intimate a sort of brotherly or sisterly adoption. 
Colonel Tod received the bracelet from three queens in Rajasthan, 
and after he returned to his own country set a high value on these 
testimonies of friendly regard . — ( Wilson.) 

In his Annals he says, “ The festival of the R^khi is in spring, 
and whatever its origin it is one of the few when an intercourse of 
gallantry of the most delicate nature is established between the fair 
sex and the cavaliers of Rajasthan. Though the bracelet may bo 
sent by maidens, it is only on occasion of urgent necessity or danger. 
The Rajput dame bestows with the R^kbi the title of adopted 
brother ; and while its acceptance secures to her all the protection 
^ a * cavaliere servent^,^ scandal itself never suggests any other 
^0 to his devotion. He may hazard his life in her cause, and yet 
rinever receive a smile in reward, for he cannot even see the fair 
^ l^ect who, as the brother of her adoption, has constituted him her 
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defender. But there is a charm in the mystery of such connexienis^ 
never endangered by close observation, and the loyal to the &ir 
may well attach a value to the public recognition of being' the 
Rakhi-bund Bh^e, the ‘ bracelet-bound-brother’ of a princess. The 
intrinsic value of such pledge is never looked to, nor is it requisite 
it should be costly, though it varies with the means and rank of 
the donor, and may be of dock silk and spangles, or gilt chains 
and gems. The acceptance of the pledge and its return is by the 
kalckli or corset of simple silk, or satin, or gold brocade and 
pearls. In shape or application there is nothing similar in Europe, 
and as defending the most delicate part of the structure of the fair, 
it is peculiarly appropiiate as an emblem of devotion. 

The emperor Humayuii was so pleased with this courteous 
delicacy in the customs of Rajasthan, on receiving the bracelet of 
the princess Kurnavati, which invested him with the title of her 
brother, and uncle and protector to her infant, that he pledged 
hiniself to her service. lie proved himself a tiue knight, and 
abandoned his conquests in Bengal when called on to redeem his 
pledge. Many romantic tales are founded on the gift of the Rdkhi. 
See Tod’s Rajasthan, I, 312. 

Bakshas — The sou of Khasa, and father of the Rakshasas. 

Rakshasa-ritual — By violence. Mann says, the seizure of a 
maiden by force, whilst she weeps and calls for assistance, after 
her kinsmen and friends have been slain in battle or wounded, and 
their houses broken open, is the marriage called Rakshasa. 

Bakshasas— Giants. They are said in the Vishnu Purina to 
be the descendants of Pulastya, through Rikshas. They are also 
represented in the same work as having proceeded from Brahmfi j; 
beings of hideous aspect, and with long beards. They hastened 
to the deity ; such of them as exclaimed “ Oh I preserve us,” wero 
thence called Rakshasas (from Raksha to preserve) ; others who 
cried out, ‘‘ lot us eat,” were denominated Yakshas from (yaksha 
to eat.) 

“In their earliest conception,” says Mr. J. CL Thomson, “they 
seem to be those unknown creatures of darkness, to which the 
superstition of all ages and races has attributed the evils thut 
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utteiid this life, niid a malignaut desire to injure mankind. In the 
JEpic period tliey seem to be personifications of the aborigines of 
India, presented under the terrible aspect of vampires flying 
through the air, sucking blood, &c., in order to heighten the 
triumphs of the Aiyan heroes who subdued them. In this 
character they play a very prominent part on the Ramayana, the 
beautiful epic of V^lmiki. Here they arc led by Ravana, tlie king 
of Lanka, which is supposed to be the island of Ceylon an(i its 
capital, and they are subdued by Dasaratha Rama the hero of the 
poem. In the Piu*dnic period they aie infernal giants, the children 
of the Risbi Pulastya, and enemies of the gods. They are then 
divided into three classes : — 

1. The slaves of Kuvera the god of wealth, and guaidians of 
of hib treasures. 


2. Malevolent imps whose chief delight is to distuib the pious 

in their devotions. 

¥ 

3. Giants of enoimons proi^oitiou'?, inhabiting Naraka, or hell, 

and hostile to the god'-. In the second Manwantara 
they are the sons of Kasyapa and Khasd-.” 

The most celebrated Rdk&hakas arc Rdvana, and his brothers 
Kumbhakarna and Vibliishana, an account of whom will be found 
under their respective names. 


Rama— This name belongs altogether to the epic period, and 
is, given to three persons of considerable historical importance, 
whose mighty deeds won for them the privilege of being considered 
incarnations of Vishnu. The first is ParasurdmUf or Rama of the 
Axe* He is considered as the sixth Avatara of Vishnu, and 
belongs to the period of the first struggle between the Brahmans 
and the Kshatriyas, the hierarchy and the government. 




He is said to have been the son of a certain Muni called 
Jamadagnl ; (q. v.) but as his mother Kenuka was a lady of the 
£[shatriya caste, and as the children follow tlie caste of their 
mother, he is not, like his father, a Brahman by birth, although he 
^spoused the Brahman cause, and afterward himself became a 
The legend i elates that the princess, his mother, having 
^^ix^itted a sin, hi^ father commanded his sons to put her to death. 





All refused except Bdma, the youngest, who seized hie axe 
felled her to the ground. In reward for tliis triumph of dn^ew 
feeling he received the gift of invincibility. Afterwards wlhett 
Kdrtavirya, king of the Haiheyas, coveted the divine cow 
hdnu which belonged to the Muni, and took it from him by forest 
when he was on a visit to Jamadagni, Rama went forth to recover 
the cow, and soon killed the robber king The sons of Kdrtavifyii, 
to revenge his death, attacked the hermitage of Jamadagni, wheit 
Bdraa was away, and slew the pious and unresisting sago, who 
called repeatedly but fruitlessly, upon his valiant son. Bdmn 
returned to bewail Ill's fathei’s unraeiiled fate, and ha^ing lighted 
his funeral pile, vowed that ho would extirpate the whole 
Kshatriya race. “ Thrice seven timob did he clear the earth of 
the Kshatriya caste,” says the Malidbhaiata ; Parasurama was 
born at the beginning of the Treta Yuga ( Second age.) 

2. The second Rama is the most celebrated of all. He is 
sometimes designated Dasarntha Rama or Ramachandra, the 
son of Dasaratha, king of Ayodhya (Oude;, born at the close of 
the Treta Yuga. lie belongs historically to the age when the 
Aryan race, aU’eady settled in the north, pushed their conquests 
towards the southern pait of the peninsula, and intioduced into 
those wild distiicts civilization and agiiculture, which are typified 
as Sita, to whom Rama was mariied, and who is represented in 
the Vishnu Puiana as having been found in the earth. She WaS 
the daughter of Janaka, king of Mithila (q. v.) and Rdma received 
her for his strength in breaking the bow of Malieshwara, in that ^ 
king’s palace. She was cairied off by Ravana, and the war which 
ensued for her recovery is the subject of Valmiki’s epic, tfaC 
Rimdyana. Having built a bridge across the ocean, and destroj^ 
the whole Rakshasa nation, he recovered his bride Sit&, whom 
their ten-headed king? Ravana had earned off, and returned to 
Ayodhyd with her, after she had been purified by the fiery ordeol 
from the soil contracted by her captivity, and had been honoured 
by the assembled gods who bore witness to her virtue. Bam** 
chandra (the raoon-like-Rama) is the seventh incarnation of Vishi;ill, 
born into the woild at the end of the second or Treta age, for the 
purpose of destroying the demons who infested the earth. 
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, Balardmafthe strong B&ma, born at the end of the D w^para, 

or third age, as the seventh son of Vasudeva and Devakf, but 
mystically transferred from the womb of the latter to that of 
Vasudeva’s other wife Rohiui, and thus saved from the hands of 
Kansa. He was the brother and playfellow of Krishna ; the 
sharer in his toils and his glory. He is sometimes i egardcd as an 
incarnaiion of the serpent Ananta or Sesha ; sometimes called the 
eighth incarnation of Vishnu. He is also termed the Hercules of 
Indian Mythology. 

Ramagiri — A mountain near Kagpur, now called Ram-tek. 

Bazaanaka — One of the eight islands enumeiated in the Bhaga- 
vata, as peopled by Mlechchhas, who worship Hindu divinities. 

Ramanilja — A celebrated Vaishnava teacher, who lived some 
time in the twelfth centuiy. 

Ramayana — One of the gieat Epic poems of the Hindus, the 
other being the Mahabharata. It is peihaps impossible to fix the 
exact period at which either of them was composed ; though it is 
evident from internal evidence that both arc productions of a post-^ 
vedtc age. The Ramayana was the moie ancient of the two Indian 
Epics. Probably neither it nor the Mahabhdrata, nor any of the 
productions of antecedent ages, were committed to wiiting till long 
after their original composition. In the fourth chapter of the first 
bexA of the Rd.mdyana, we meet with special reference to the 
ministrels and reciters, by whom, like the Greek paxl/qiSoi, the 
ancient Hindu poems, previous to the invention of writing in 
India, were preserved and transmitted from age to age. 

‘ The word Ramayana means the adventures of R^ma, who was 
one of the incarnations of Vi«hnu, the Preserver, and is still a 
favourite deity in most parts of India, more especially in the 
districts of Oude and Bahar, where Krishna has not supplanted 
him. There were three Ramas in Hindu mythology, viz., Parasu- 
S&ma, RAma-Chandra, and Bala-Rama, all avatars (or incarna- 
tions) of Vishnu. The last is the Indian Hercules, and as the 
^j^dor brother of Krishna, appears frequently in the Mahabharata. 
I'^^su-E&ma, as the son of the sage Jamadagni, is the type of 
^ UMiSaauism, arrayed in oppo^^ition to the Kshatiiyas, or military 
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caste. He is introduced once into the Kamiyana, but 
exhibit his inferiority to the real hero of the work, viz., 

Chandra, who, as the son of Dasaratha, a prince of the soke 
dynasty, typifies the conquering Kshatriyas, advancing towairdi ^ 
the south, and subjugating the barbarous aborigines, who 
represented by Ravaua and his followers. 

There are many poems bearing the name of Edmaya^a-^ajl 
relating to the same hero — but by far the most complete aud 
famous is the lengthy epic, the authorship of which is attribute# 
to ValmikL 

It narrates the banibhment of BAma, under the surname of 
Chandra (the moon,) a prince belonging to the dynasty of the 
kings of Ayodhya ; his wanderings through the southern penin* 
sula ; the seizure of his wife, Sita, by the giant ruler of Ceylon 
(RAvana) ; the miraculous conquest of this island by BAma, sdded 
by Sugriva, king of the monkeys (or foresters — the word bandar 
meaning both,) or JRdkshasas as they are also called, and by 
Vibhishana, the brother of RAvana ; the slaying of the ravishing 
demon by RAma, and recovering of Sita ; and the restoration of 
RAma-Chandra to the empire of his ancestors at Ayodhya. ' 

No mention is made of RAma in tlie Vedas, but he may be 
regarded as the first real Kshatriya hero of the post-vedic age ; 
and looking to the great simplicity of the style of the RdmAyai^i^ 
the absence of any reliable allusion to Buddhism as an established 
fact, and to the practices known to have prevailed in India as ^ 
early as the foui th century before Christ, as well as from othei? 
consideiations, “ wo cannot,” says Mouier Williams (Essay on 
Indian Epic Poetry,) “ be far wrong is asserting that a great 
portion, if not the whole, of the RAmAyana, as we have now iti 
must have been cuircnt in India as early as the fifth centaiy 
before Christ.” 

VAlmiki’s work consists of 24,000 slokas (or distichs,) divided 
into seven books, which are again sub-divided into chapters* It 
may be divided into three principal parts, or periods, correspond- 
ing to the three chief epochs in the life of RAma. (1.) The 
account of his youthful days ; his education and residence at the 
court of his father Dasaratha, king of Ayodhya ; his happy 




man-iago to Sita ; and his inauguration as heir-apparent or Crown 
Pmce. (II.) TliO circumstanceg that led to ^his banishment ; the 
description of his exile and residence in the forests of Central 
India. (III.) His wai with the giants or demons of the south for 
iherecoYeiy of his wife Sitd, who had been cairied off by their 
ehief Edvana ; his conquest and desti uction of Havana, and bis 
restoration to the throne of Ins fmliei. 

In the first two sections of the poem, theic is little of extiava- 
*gant fiction ; but in the thud, the poet inais the beauty of the 
descriptions by the wildest exaggeration and liypeibole 

The poem seems to be founded on histoiical fact ; and the 
ti’aditions of the south of India unifoimly ascube its civilization, 
the subjugation, ordispeision of its foiest tubes of baibarians, 
atid the settlement of civilised Hindus, to the conquest of Lauka 
(Ceylon) by Rama. 

[A good analysis of the mmayana will be found in Moiiier 
Williams’ Indian Epic Poctiy, 1863 An abiidgcd English trans- 
lation has been published by Mi Talboys Wheel ei, foiming the 
second volume of his Histoiy of India, 1869. The first English 
translation was made by Caiey and Mai simian, at Seiampoie, 
when they piinted the fiist volume contiuiiing the fiist book of the 
poem, in 1806. 

An excellent tianslation, into English veisc, of the First and 
Second Books lias just been published (1870-71) by Mr. R. T. 
GiiflSths, M. A., Principal of the Benaies College, alieady favorably 
known by his Idylls fiom the Sauskiit.] 

Bambha — l, One of the five sons of Ayus ; 2, One of the 
Apsarasas, of the Laukika class, of vhom thiity-four aio specified. 

Bamya — One of the nine sons of king Agnidhra, and who 
became king of thecouutiies situated between mount Mem and 
the Nila mountain. 

Bamyaka— A distiict to the north of Mem, extending from 
or blue mountains to the Sweta oi white mountains. 


Banai^jaya-^A puucc, the son of Kutanjaya, of the family of 

' JDbihv^u. 
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Ba&aatambha— A country to the west of the jungle Mehals 
towards Nagpur ; known in the Pur^nas as Chedi. 

Rantideva — The son of Sankriti, who is described in the 
Bhdgavata as a prince of great liberality. According to a legend 
preserved in the Megha Duta his saci ifices of kine were so numet*** 
ous that their blood formed the river Charmanvati, the modern 
Chambal. 

Bantinara — A prince, the son of Riteya, descendant of Puru* 

Rasa dance— A fabled dance of Krishna with the Gopis, in 
which it is said the circle of the dance could not be constructed^ 
as each of the Gopis attempted to keep in one place, close to the 
side of Krishna ; he therefore took each by the hand, and when 
their eyelids were shut, by the effects of such touch, the circle 
was formed. Professor Wilson says, Kiishna, in order to form 
the circle takes each damsel by the hand and leads her to her 
place ; there he quits her ; but the effect of the contact is such 
that it deprives her of the power of peiception, and she contentedly 
takes the hand of her female neighbour, thinking it to be Krishna’s, 
The Bhdgavata is bolder and asserts that Krishna multiplied 
himself, and actually stood between each pair of damsels. 

Rasaloma — The wife of one of the eleven Rudras, Mahinasa* 

Rasatala.— -One of the divisions of P^tala, as enumerated in 
the Bhigavata, Pddma Purina and Vayu. 

Basayana — One of the eight branches of medical science, that 
which treats of alchemical therapeutics. 

Rasa Yatra — An annual festival celebrated in various parts 
of India, in the month of Kirtika, upon the sun’s entrance into 
Libra, by nocturnal dances, and representations of the sports of 
Krishna. Some of the earliest labourers in the field of Hindu 
mythology have thought this circular dance to typify the dance of 
the planets round the sun, (Maurice) but there seems to be no 
foundation for such a notion. See Wilson’s Notes to Vishnu 
Purina, 534. 

RftSOUASOi— The spontaneous or prompt evolution of the juices 
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of the body, independently of nutriment from without ; this is 
termed one of the eight perfections or Siddhis. 

BashtrApala*— One of the sons of Ugrasena. 

Bashtrapali — A daughter of Ugrasena. 

Bathachitra — A river mentioned in the Puranas but not yet 
identified. 

Bathakrit*~One of the Yakshas, or guardians of the sun for 
the month of Sukra. 

Bathantara--!, A teachei of the Rig Veda and pupil of 
Satyasri ; 2, The portion of the Sdma Veda which proceeded from 
the eastern mouth of Brahma. 

Bathinara — One of the Angirasas, oi wariior priests, a 
Kshatriya by both paieuts, who became a brahman by profession. 

Bati — The wife of Kdma, the Hindu Cupid who was killed by 
^iva for daring to discharge an arrow at him. Rati’s Lament is 
one of the Idylls from the Sanskiit, translated by Mr. Griffiths from 
the fourth canto of Kalidasa’s Kumara Sambhava, or Birth of 
the War-god. 

Batnagfarbha — A commentator on the Visnnu Purdua. His 
book is entitled Vaishnavakuta Chaiidiika, ‘the moon-light of 
devotion to Vishnu but his date has not been ascertained, 

Batri — Night. One of the forms of Brahma. Prof. Wilson 
says “the notions of night, day, twilight, and moon-light, being 
derived from Brahma, seem to have originated with the Vedas. 
All the authorities place night before day, and the Asuras or 
Titans before the gods, in the order of appearance, as did Hesiod, 
and other ancient theogonists.” 

Batula — A prince, the son of Suddhodana of the family of 
Ikshvdku. 

Bauchya — The Manu of the thirteenth Manwantara, and son 
of the Praj^pati Ruchi by the nymph Manini. According to the 
^atsya and Pddma, the ninth Manu was named Rauchya. 

Baudraswa — A prince, the son of Ahamydti, descendant 
^ ofPuru. 


DeriurT^^^^ which faUehood apd 

perjury are punished. 

wfl« son of Visravas. He 

was the king of CeyJon • . , . 

1 , . his great power and influence hate 

been represented m Him’ * T .1 • ^ * 

t ^ , , eti'Y by the ascription to him of ten 

heads and twenty arras, f , • 1 -u 1 

, 1 tt. chaiacter is desciibed as libidinous 

and cruel. Ilib great 

n T>/ . ® oit was the abduction of Sita, the wife 

of Rama, m whose , , • i *i . u A • u 

■nj: X ^ she was earned through the air by , 

Rdvana to Ceylon. . , 

killed by Rama wh* “‘‘'“‘“ely, afte. a hard struggle, 

■r, , , . ’ \ aded the island in order to rescue Slta. 

But as this tei „ , , . , . 

, - , , - Rakshasa occupies a large space in the 

mythology of Ind' , w -i 

x> , , i"» necessary to 1 elate his story m more detail, 

Ravana was the . . ^ , tj 1 \ 1 

, ^ a of the Raksha«ias. He devoted many years 

to the performai „ ... , . 

^ . of leligious austerities ; and by the power of 

those austeritie , . c u , ^ ^ . i.- 

, , e secuied the favour of Brahma, who at his 

request renderr. . , 

. , 11m invulnerable to gods and demons, Ravana 

then consideie 

, , , , tmself <0 be immortal : the godb and demons were 

unable to hai . , , ’ , , . 

, him ; men and hearts weie so much beneath his 
notice thath ’ , ^ ^ . 

attacks A ‘stooped to pray for immunity fiom their 

Brahman ic ' oppies^sed the gods; not indeed the 

of the R’ Brahmd, Vi'-hnu, and Siva, but the ancient gods 

ia, whom he compelled to do as he pleased. Death 
wasnotalk, ^ t»ji 1 ,11 

ad to afflict his subiects the Rik'^hasas ; the burning 
sun was »• . , , . , ,1 

... iquired to slime mildly ovei liis city ; the Moon was 

be always at the full throughout his R^j ; the seasons 
came f , . , . 

d went at his command ; Fire ceased to burn m ms 
presen t. • 

I ; and the Wind was forced to blow gently. Accordingly 

with Iiidra at their head, complained to Brahmd of 
^Vs insolence, Brahma, who acknowledged the superiority 
simu, by conducting them to the ocean of milk, where he 

and the gods propitiated Vishnu whom they could not see, 
loud praises. Then Vishnu the Lord of the world, appeared 
^th his shell, chakia, mace, and lotu^-, in his four hands ; and his 
jfo Lakshmi sitting upon liis knees. The gods fell prostrate 
efore him and sought iclief from Rdvana ; as Brahmd was unable 
to recall the gift of invulnerability, Vishnu promised to overthrow 
him by mortals and monkeys, as Ravana in his pride, had not 
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v^quested Bmlitni to secure his life fram them. Vishi^u further 
said, will take advantage of this lomission, and cause the 
destruction of B^vana without casting aside the blessing which has 
been bestowed on him by Brahma ; I will go to Ayodbya, and 
divide myself into four parts, and take my birth as the four sons 
of Mab&rija Dasaratha. Thus by bocomling man I shall conquer 
in battle Rivana, the teror of the universe, \who is invulnerable to 
the gods ; go yon meantime upon the earth, \and assume the shape 
of monkeys and bears, that you may I'endeV me service in my 
battle with Ravana.” \ 

Accordingly Vishnu became incarnate as Kfema, and early in 
life began to destroy the Ilaksha^as. When Ravana heard that 
Bima had slain the two celebrated Rakshasa ahiefs, Kara and 
Dusbana, he entered the arena of conflict, proceeded to Panchavati, 
and visited the hermitage of Rama as a mendicant biahmau, and 
made proposals to Sita, declaring that he was Rdvaiia and that she 
should bo his chief R^iu. When the proposal was^ rejected with 
iudignation and disdain, he assumed his pioper &hap*e, aud carried 
off Sita by foice thiough the air to Lanka ; his* chariot was 
stopped by Jatayns, whom he slew, and conducted Sita to his 
palace. All his efforts to seduce Sita were ineffectuihl, and after 
long fighting, in which the army of monkeys and bears were 
engaged against the Rakshasa^, R^vana was slain by K4ma. See 
BAma, Sita, &c. i 

Bftya — The name of one of the six sons of Pururavas, acVcording 
to the list in the Bhagavata. 

BayaEaniya — The son of Lok^kshi, a distinguished teaclher of 
the Sdma-veda, and author of a Sanhita still extant. 

Rfibhar-^A Rishi who had been hidden by maglignant demtous^ 
hound, overwhelmed in the waters, (a well, according to ihe 
commentator,) for ten nights and nine days, aud abandoned unVii 
was nearly if not entirely dead ; the Asvins drew him up ^ 
j^oma juice is raised with a ladle.— O. .S'. 21, F, 245. | 

'Boefixadsa — One of the three modifications of breathing in the\ 
of PxAn^yAma : the first act is expiration, which is 
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performed through the right nostril whilst the left is closed 
the fingers of the right hand ; this is called Bcchaka* ^ 

Benuka — The daughter of Renu,and wife of Jamadagni) q. v* 
She was the mother of Farasui ama, and an account of her dealll ^ 
and restoration to life will be found under Jamadagni. 

* Revanta— In the Vishnu Purana Revauta is said to be a son of 
the sun by hib wife Sanjna ; according to other accounts he waa 
the sou of Viviiswat and Rajni. 

/ 

Bevata — The sou of Anartta, king of the country called after 
his father Anartta, who dwelt at the capital denominated Kusob* 
ihali — in Guzerat. 

Bevali — The daughter of Raivata, whose loveliness was such 
that no one could be found on earth worthy of her hand. Her 
father tlierofoie lepaired with her to Brahma, to consult the god 
where a fit bridegroom was to be met with. When they arrived 
the quiristers Ilahd, Hiihu, and others, were singing before 
Brahma ; and Raivata, waiting till they had finished, imagined the 
ages that elapsed during their performance, to be but as a moment. 
At the end of their singing Raivata prostrated himself before 
Brahma and explained liis cirand lie was informed that many 
successions of ages had passed away while ho had been listening 
to the heavenly songsters ; that a portion of Vishnu was then 
reigning on earth in the person of Balaiama at Dw&raka which 
had formerly been his own capital of Kusa&thali. Raivata returned 
•with his daughter to earth, where he found the race of meii 
dwindled in stature, reduced in vigour, and enfeebled in intellect. 
He bestowed his unequalled daughter on Balar^ma, who beholding 
the damsel of excessively lofty height, shortened her with the end 
of his ploughshare and she became his wife. Tlie object of this 
legend, says Professor Wilson, is obviously to account for 
anachronism of making Balardma cotemporary with Raivata t 
one early in the Trcta age, and the other at the close Of the 
Dwdpnra. V. P. 

Bevati — A lunar mansion in Vai^winari, in the soiithera 
Avasthana. 



Bibbu — An ancient vedic deity, not now worshipped. “ The 
l»actical portion of the Vedas consists of little else than detached 
prayers addressed with a few exceptions to divinities no longer 
worshipped, some of whom are even unknown. There is one for 
instance named Ribliu, of whose history, office, or even name, a 
person might ask in vain from one end of India to the other.” — 
misan*s Works, Vol II, p 48 . 

Ribhu— One of the mind-born «;ous of Bralira^ ; of the ninth or 
Kaumdra creation ; the‘*e, declining to create progeny, remained, 
as the name of the first implies, ever boys, Kumaras ; that is, 
ever pure and innocent ; whence their creation is called the 
Kaumira. Ribhu, being a son of the supreme Biahma was of a 
holy character and acquainted with true wisdom. Nidagha, the 
son of Pulastya, was his disciple, and to him Ribliu communicated 
perfect knowledge. The residence of Pula^tya was at Vlranagara, 
a large handsome city on the banks of the Devika river. Nidagha 
lived in a grove adjoining to the stream. Vlien a thousand years 
had elapsed, Ribhu went to the cily of Pulastya to visit his 
disciple ; and after having fully explained to him the principles of 
unity departed. After the expiration of another thousand years 
Ribhu returned to his disciple and perfected him in divine know- 
ledge. 

Bibhus — The sons of Sudhanvan, who on account of their 
artistic skill attained to immortality and divine honours. They 
are said to have made Indra’s chariot and horses, restored their 
own parents to youth, &c. They are represented as fabricating 
hymns also. ** These Ribhus are said to have made into four a 
single new sacrificial cup which Tvashtri had formed. This exhi- 
bition of skill was performed by command of the gods, and in 
consequence of a promise that its accomplishment should be 
rewarded by exaltation to divine honours. Tvashtri is represented 
as becoming ashamed, and hiding himself among the goddesses, 
when he saw this alteration of his work, and as resenting this 
^^ohangein his own manufacture as a slight to himself, and as having 
in consequence sought to slay his rivals. In another place, on the 
OOhtrary, he is said to have applauded their design, and admired the 
brilliant results of their skill.”— 3f win 0, S. T, Vol V, p, 227. 
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It was part of ilie Vedic creed that holy men, os in the hase , 
of RibhuSf might attain the condition of gods. These ' 

however, are incidental and vague, and all that we can positively' 
conclude from them is that the Vedas recognised after the dissotti* ' 
tion of the body, the life of the soul which animated it, and ite 
continued existence in some heavenly sphere.” — Wilson, V, 845. 

Bibhus — A class of deities of the sixth Mauwantara, 

Richa — A prince, the son of Sunita, of the race of Puru. 

Richas — The hymns of the Rig Veda, which were recited by 
the priests teirned Hotri. 

Richeya — One of the S 50 US of Raudraswa, of the race of Puru* 

Richika — A sage, of the descendants of Bhrigu, who demand- 
ed in marriage Satyavati, the daughter of king G4dhi. The king 
was very unwilling to give his daughter to a peevish old brahman, 
and demanded of him as the nuptial present, a thousand fleet horns, 
whose colour should be white, with one black ear. Richika, 
having propitiated Varuna, the god of ocean, obtained from him, 
at the holy place called Aswatirllia, a thousand such steeds ; and 
giving them to the king espoused his daughter. See Jamadaqni, 
also Satyavati. 

Rig Veda — The oldest and most important of the four Vedas. 

‘‘ As long as man continues to take an inteiest in the history of 
his race, and as long as we collect in libraries and museums the 
relics of former ages, the first place in that long row of books 
which contains the records of the Aryan branch of mankind, wiH 
belong for ever to the Rig Veda.”* The hymns of the Rig Veda 
are amongst the oldest writings known to mankind, they are 
generally short, and are addressed to the great powers of nature, to 
Indra, the god of the firmament ; to Fire, to the Sun, to the Moon $ 
and as regards the latter, they are more especially devoted to the 
praise of the S6ma, or Moon plant, the juice of which plays a pro- 
minent part in many of the Vedic hymns. This juice was probably ^ 
fermented, and formed into an exhilarating or intoxicating * 
beverage, which was held in very high esteem. 


♦ Max Miilloi 



Tlie total number of hymns iu the Rig Veda is about 1»020. 
Their composition was doubtleess the work of many men and of 
long periods of time. They bear evident marks of having been 
handed down by tradition, and although tlioy were collected and 
arranged in their present forms about ten centuries before the 
Christian era, a long time must have passed before they were 
brought together by the sage, who fiom his performance of this 
work is called Vyasa, the arranger. 

“ The language of the hymns, besides being archaic, is veiy 
involved and elliptical, abounding with epithets of which it is 
difficult to see the force, and with metaphors and comparisons 
which are by no means obvious. It ‘teems with words which 
requure a Justification.* The hymns consequently demand, as Mr. 
Miillcr observes, a similar treatment to that bestowed upon the 
interpretation of ancient inscriptions ; a careful collection of all 
grammatical forms, and a thoiougli companson o-f all passages 
in which the same word occurs, TJie metre of the hymns is a 
very important guide to the conect reading of the text, but this 
presents so many apparent anomalies that its rules are variously 
explained. The hymns of the Rig Veda contain very little poetry 
of an agreeable or elevated oidei. The chief desires expressed 
are for riches, victory, and vaiious temporal blessings. Moral 
sentiments rarely occur ; the hymns uddiessed to Vaiuua contain 
the most. 

Often passages among the Mantras of the Veda are in the form 
of a dialogue, and in such cases, the discoursers were alternately 
considered as Rishi and Devata. 

Mr. Miiller after working for more than twenty years at his 
translation of the Rig Veda, thus writes : — “ My work is a mere 
contribution towards a better understanding of the Vedic hymns, 
and though I hope it may give in the main, a right rendering of 
the sense of the Vedic poets, I feel that in many points my 
^ translation is liable to correction, and will sooner or later be 
replaced by a more satisfactory one.” 

, With regard to the character and stylo of these hymns on 
so much labour has been expended, it may be remarked 
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that ih&y contain very little poetry of an agreeable or elevei^ ^ 
order : nothing whatever that could be compared for a 
with the Psalms of David. “ As mere literary productionsi apaft 
from their archaic value, we doubt if any man could be found to 
read them. Snatches of poetry may here and there be found ; a 
grand aud elevated tone mixed with the most familiar and, to 
modern taste, most ignoble aud unsuitable allusions. The me|o 
reading of some of them conveys the impression that they are not ^ 
fully understood, and sets the mind inquiring as to the meaning 
which may lie concealed in them. The following hymn, addressed 
to Agni the god of fire, and the Maruts, or the Storm-gods, is ono 
of the most readable in the present volume : — 

1. Thou ait called forth to this fair saciifice for a draugh tof 
milk ; with the Maruts come hither O Agni ! 

2. No god indeed, no moital, is beyond the might of thee, the 
mighty one ; with the Maiuts, &c , &c. 

3. They who know of the gieat sky, the Visve Devas without 
guile ; with the illarut^, &c. 

4. The wild ones who sing their song, unconquerable by force ; 
with the Maiuts, &c. 

5. They who are biilliant, of awful shape, powerful, and 
devourers of foes ; with the Maiuts, &c. 

6. They who in heaven are enthroned as gods, in the light of 
the firmament ; with the Maruts, &c 

7. They who toss the clouds across the surging sea ; with the 
Maruts come hither, &c. 

8. They who shoot with their darts across the sea with might ; 
with the Maruts, &c. 

9. I pour out to thee for the early draught the sweet juice of 
Soma ; with the Maruts, &c.” — Sat Review, 1869. 

Byiswan — A king mentioned in the Rig Veda, the friend of 
Indra, and who conquered the Dasyu Krishna on the banks of the 
Ansumati. 

Bjjrasva — A person mentioned in the Rig Veda, who had been 
made blind by his cruel father, for slaughtering one hundred and 
one sheep, and giving them to a she-wolf to cat : the wolf having 
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supplicated the Asvius on behalf of her blind benefactor, they 
restored sight to llijrasva.— 0. S. T., F, 245. 

Bijudosa — A son of Vasudeva by Lis wife Dcvaki. 

Rik sLft — 1, A descendant of BLrigu, the Vyasa of the twen ly- 
fourth Dwipara, sometime'^' called al-o Valniikn, 

2. A prince, the ^oii of Ajauiidhn. 

3. A prince, tlie .son of Akrodhaua, a descendant of Ivnru. 

4. A chain of mou^tain^ in (fond\MUja. 

Rina — A Yya>a in the eiglitccnlh Dnapaia. 

Ripu, Ripunjaya — Two of the bons of Slishti and Siichchaya, 
grandsons of Din u^ a, 

Rishabba — The son of king Nablii by hi'^ queen Mcru. 
Rishabha had a hundred son^, the eldest of whom was Bluirata ; 
having ruled with equity and wisdom and cclebiated many sacri- 
ficial rites, he resigned the sovereignty of tlie eaith to the heroic 
Bharata, and, retiiing to the hermitage of Tulaslja, adopted the 
life of an auchoict, practi'^iiig religious j)enaiicc, and performing 
all prescribed ceremonies, until, emaciated by bi^ austeiitic.s so as 
to be but a collection of skin and llbies, he put a pebble in his 
mouth and naked went tlie way of all flesh. V. P. In a note 
Wilson adds ‘ the great road’ ‘ the load of heiocs.* The pebble 
was intended either to compel perpeturd bileuce, or to prevent his 
eating. The Bhagavata adverts to the same ciicumstances, and 
gives more details of Kishabha’b devotion, and connects him with 
the spread of Jain doctrines in the western parts of the peninsula. 
Rishabha is the name of tlie fu'>t Tiuhankara, or Jain saint of the 
present era. 

Rishabha — 2, One of the seven Risliis of the second Maiiwau- 
tara ; 3, A priuce, the bon of Kusigra ; 4, A mountain on the 
north of Meru. 

Rishabha — 5, One of the generals in Rama’s army at the siege 

Lanka ; he was severely wounded by the magical weapons of 
Jndrajit, and left apparently dead on the battle field ; but was 
^restored to life by the healing plants brought by Ilanuman from 
IhU golden liill called Rishabha. 
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Bisb8>bhE — 6, The name of a golden hill on the very of 
Kaildsa ; on which grew four medicinal herbs, by virtue of wMeb 
the dead and wounded might be restored to life. 

Rishis — Great Sages. Seven are enumerated ; they are the 
same as the Prajupati^, q. v. One of the Rishis is an attendant on 
the suu in each rnon<]i of the year, along "^Mth one of the Adityas, 
Gand}mrbha% Apsarasa^*, Yaksha*', etc. The Vishnu Purina says 
there aic thieo kinds of Rishi'^, oi iii'-pircd sages ; loyal Rishis, or 
piinces who ha\e adopted u life of devotion, as Viswamiti’a ; 
dhinc Rishi‘5, or sagc^ ho are dcnii-gods also, as Narada ; and 
Brahman Rishis oi sages whoaic the sons of Brahmd, or Brah- 
mans, as Yasislitha and others. Mi. J. C. Thomson writes in 
the Epic peiiod Rislii is meiely a name foi histoiieal personages, 
distinguished lor then j>iety and ^\isdoui, cither by their acts or 
their wiiling-. In the Puianic pciiod the Rishis, pa?^ excellence^ 
arc seven piimeval personages, boin of Brahma’s mind, and 
prcbkling, luuUi dilfeieiit foims, o\ei each Manwantara.*’ The 
wordRiblii IS deiived fiom libh, an old \cclic loot meaning * to see/ 

Rishis — The constollattou of the Gieat Bear. For an account 
of its levolutions ‘'Ce the Vi'-hnu Piuaua, p. 485, and Wilson’s 
learned note& on the "ubjoct. 

Rishika, Rishikulya — A livci that lises in the Mahendra 
mountain and flows into the sea neai Gaujam. 

Rishikas — A people })laced by the Rcimayaua both in the north 
and in the soutli ; Aijiina Msifs the foimcr and exacts from them 
eight horses. 

Rishyamukha — A mountain in the Dekhiu whore the Pampa 
rises, the abode of ihc monkeys, and the temporary abode of B^ma» 

Rishya-sringa — A homed •^^ago, celebrated in the first book of 
the Ramayana. 

He was the sou of Vibhandak, a Riblu descended from Kftsyapa. 

Bred with tlio deer that round him roam, 

The wood shall bo that hermit’s home. 

To him no mortal shall bo known 
Except hi^ lioly sire alone.” 
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He was thus brought up in the forest with his father and aaw 
no other human being until he attained early manhood. At a 
season of great droughty Somapdd, king of Anga, enquired what 
should be done to cause rain, when the brahmans said, 

By every art 0 monarch try 
Hither to bring Vibhandak’s child, 

Pei’suaded, captnicd oi beguiled, 

And when the boy is hilhei led 
To him thy daughter duly wed/* 

Aflter much deliberation as to the way in which the “ wondrous 
boy” should be induced to leave his fathei’s home, the poem ^ 
proceeds, 


** Then this shall be the plan agieed, 
That damsels shall be sent, 
Attired in holy heimifs weed 
And skilled in biandishment. 

That they the heimit may beguile 
With every art and amoious wile, 
Whose use they know so well, 
And by their witcheries seduce 
The unsuspecting young recluse 
To leave his father’s cell. 

Then when the boy with willing feet 
Shall wander from his calm retreat. 
And in that city stand, 

The troubles of the king shall end 
And streams of blessed rain descend 
Upon the thirsty land. 

Thus shall the holy Eishyasring 
To Somapdd the mighty king 
By wedlock be allied ; 

For ^duti, fairest of the fair, 

In mind and grace beyond compare, 
Shall be his royal bride.” 


All this took place accordinglj. 

I 

** In ships with wondrous art prepared 
Away the lovely women fared, 

And soon beneath the shade they stood 
Of the wild lonely dreary wood. 

And there the leafy cot they found 
Whei c dwelt the devotee 
And looked with eager eyes around 
The hei mil’s son to see. 

Foi th came the hermit’s son to view 
The wondrous sight to him so new, 

And gazed in lapt surpiise, 

For from his natal houi till then 
On woman oi the sons of men 
He ne’er had cast his eyes. 

The scheme was successful. On the following day when his 
father went as usual to the foiest, Kisliyasiing eageily sought his 
charming visitants and accompanied them to their ** lovely home.” 

Vibhdndak leturned to Ins cottage in the evening to learn the 
will of fate — 

“ A stately ship, at eaily mom, 

The heimit’s son away had borne. 

Loud 1 oared the clouds as on he sped, 

The sky grew blacker oveihead ; 

Till as he i cached the royal town, 

A mighty flood of rain came down, 

By the great rain the monarch’s mind 
The coming of his guest divined. 

To meet the honoured youth he went, 

And low to earth his head he bent 
And sought, with all who dwelt within 
The city walls, his grace to win. 
lie fed him with the daintiest fare, 

He served him with unceasing care, 
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And gave to be the Brahman’s bride 
Ilis own fair daughter, lotus-eyed. 

Thus loved and lionomed by the king, 

The glorious Brahman Rishyasiing 

Passed in that royal town his life 

With Santa Jus beloved wife.” — Ouffiths' Rdmdi/ana, 

Bita — 1, Truth. The son of Dhaima, by one of the daughters 
of Daksha ; 2, A king of Mithila, the son of Vijaya. 

Ritadhaman — The Maun of the tliiiteentli Manwantara, 
according to the list m the Padma and Matsja Pin anas. 

Bitadhwaja — l, One of the eleven Budias, accouhiig to tho 
enumeration m the Bhaga^ala; 2, Oiu^ of the designations of 
Pratarddana, meaning he whose emblem -was tiuth, being a great 
observer of veiacity. 

Biteya — Apimce, the eldest of the ten sou^ of Raudiaswa, 
a descendant of Puiu. 

BitU — The Manu of the twelfth Manwantaia. 

Bitudhaman— Tlie India of the tw'tlfth Manwantara 

Bitnjit— One of the kings of Mithila, the son of Anjaua. 

Bituparna — A prmce, the son of Ayuta&wa. 

Bochana — A wife of Vasude\a. 

Bodha — One of the Naiakas ; that for the puni'^hraeut of tho 
crimes of causing abortion, killing a cow, plundeiing, &c, 

Bohini—^l, The wife of Vasude\a. Kansa, king of Mathura, 
captured Vasudeva and his wife Devaki, impiisoned them in his 
own palace, set guards over them, and slew tlio six childicn whom 
Devaki had already borne. She -was now about to give biith to the 
seventh, who was Balaiama, the playfellow of Kiishna, and like 
him, supposed to be an iucai nation of Vishnu ; but by diviuo 
agency the child was tiausfeiicd bcfoio biith to tho womb of 
Vasudeva’s other wife, Rohiiii, who was living in Gokula. 

2. One of the wives of Krishna. 

3. The name of the wife of one of tho Rudras. 

4. The daughter of Surabhi, and parent of horned cattle. 

3, A luuai mansion in Gajavithi, in the uorthein Avushthdna. 
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Rohita*— 1, The Manu, according to some of the Polinas, of 
the ninth Munwantara ; 2, The sou of Ilarischandra, q. v. 

Rohitaswa — Called also Eohita, The son of Harischandra, 
q. V. Traces of his name appear in the strongholds of Botas, in 
Bchar, and in the Panjab. The Bhagavata has a legend of his 
having been devoted to Varuiia before his birth, by his father, who 
having on various pleas deferred ofTeriiig his son as promised, was 
afflicted by a dropsy. Rohitu at last pui chased Suuahsephas who 
was offered as a victim in his stead. 

Romaharshana — A disciple of Vyasa, and the narrator of the 
Puiinas. See biita, 

Romanas, Ropanas— -A people mentioned in the Puiinas ; it 
has been conjectured that the Romans may be meant. 

Romapada — l, A son of Vidarbha and the princess rescued by 
Jyumagha, (({. v.) ; 2, A piiiice, the son of Chitraratha. 

Ruchi — One of the Prajiipatis or mind-born sons of Brahma. 
He was maiiied to Akiiti, who boic him twins, Yajua and Dak- 
shina, who afterwauls became husband and wife, and had twelve 
sons, the deities called Yainas, in the Manwaiitara of Swd yam- 
hhuva. 

Ruchiradhi — A prince, the son of Sankrite, of the race of 
Bharala. 

Ruchiraswa — A i^rince, the son of Sciiajit, descendant of 
Has tin. 

Rudhirandha — One of the Narakas, designed for incendiaries, 
treacherous friends, soothsayer^, &c. 

Rudra — An ageni in creation ; who sprang from the forehead 
of Brahma, radiant as the noontide sun, fierce, and of vast bulk^ 
and of a figure which was half-male, half-female. At the com- 
mand of Brahma, Rudra became two-folds disjoining his male and 
female natures. His male being he again divided into eleven 
persons, of whom some were agreeable, some hideous, some fierce, 
some mild : and he multiplied his female nature manifold, of com- 
plexions black or white. This is considered by Professor Wilson 
to be the primitive form of the legend. 




The Vishnu Purina gives another account, as follows : 

In the beginning of the Kalpa, as Brahmi purposed to create a 
son, who should be like himself, a youth of a purple complexion 
appeared, ciying with a low cry, and running about. Brahmi, 
when he beheld him thus aiSicted, said to him, “ Why dost thou 
weep?” ‘‘Give me a name,” replied the boy. “Rudra be thy 
name,” rejoined the great father of all creatures : “ be composed ; 
desist from tears.” But, thus addressed, the boy still wept seven 
times, and Bralimi therefore gave to him seven other denomina- 
tions ; and to these eight persons regions and wives and posterity 
belong. The eight manifestations then, aic named Rudra, 
Bhava, Sarva, Is£ua, Pasupati, Bhima, Ugra, and Mahddeva, 
which were given to them by their great piogeuitor. He also 
assigned to them their respective stations, the sun, water, earth, 
air, fire, ether, the ministiant Biahman, and the moon ; for these 
are their several forms. 

The Vdyu details the application of each name severally. These 
Rudras are therefore but one, under as many appellations, 
.*r^d in as many types. The Padma, Maikandeya, Kuima, Liuga, 
and Vayu agree with the V. P., in the nomenclature of the Rudi*as, 
and their types, their wives, and progeny. 

Budra — A name of Siva ; one of the five great lords or faces 
of Siva, the name Rudia occuis in the Rig Veda as one of the 
inferior gods. 

Bndrakali — A form of Uma, in which she accompanied 
Virabhadra when he was sent by Siva to spoil the sacrifice of 
Bakshn. 

Budraksha — A rosary, or string of beads, the fruit of the 
eleocarpos, resembling in form, size, and colour, the nutmeg, but 
with a rough surface. The meauing of the word is Rudra’s (t. e^, 
l§iva*s) eye, and then also tear. It is said that Siva once, in a war 
with the Asuras, having burned three cities, wept at the loss of 
Kves involved, and tb«- tears falling to the ground, sprung up as 
Ihrubs, producing berries, which were thence called Ruardkaha. 

Budrar-loka — The heaven above Brahmd-loka. 

Blldrftlli*^The wife of the Rudra Dhritavrata. 
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RtUmakavacha — A YidaTa prince, the son of Sitejas. 

The grandson of the preceding Yadava king* 

Rukmin— The son of Bhishmaka, king of Vidarbha. He had 
a beautiful sister named Rukmini, with whom Krishna fell in love 
and selected in marriage ; but her brother, who hated Krishliika, 
would not assent to the espousals. The father then affianced 
Bukmini to Sisupdla. In other to celebrate the nuptials, 
JaHsandha and otlier princes, the friends of Sisup^la, assembled 
in Kundina, the capital of Vidarbha ; and Krishpa, attended by 
Balaiama and many other ifadavas, also went to witness the 
wedding. When there Kiishna contrived to carry off the princess, 
leaving Rdma and his kinsmen to sustain the weight of his enemies. 
The sovereigns who had assembled to be present at the marriage, 
indignant at the insult, exerted themselves to kill Krishna ; and 
Rukmin, vowing that he would never enter Kundina until he had 
slain him in light, pursued and overtook him. In the combat that 
ensued Krishna destroyed with his discus the whole host of 
Rukmin, and would have put him to death, but was withheld by 
the entreaties of Rukmini. Rukmin, thus spared, built the city 
Bhojakata, and in pursuance of his vow, ever after dwelt therein. 
He was ultimately killed by Balarama in a quarrel which occurred 
at a game of dice. 

Rukmini — The sister of the above. After the defeat of 
Rukmin, Krishna married Rukmini in due form, having first made 
her his own by the Rakshasa ritual, V. P. According to tiie 
Bh%avata, Rukmini sent to invite Krishna to cany her off, and 
instructed him how to proceed. She was the mother of Prad-* 
yumna. On the death of Krishna she and four other of his wives 
burut themselves with his body. 

Rupa— A river, from the Saktimat mountain. 

Rupavahikas, Rupavasikas— People mentioned in f&e 
Purinas as Southern tribes, probably in the vicinity of tile 
Rupa river. 

Bnraka— A prince, the son of Vijaya, and ancestoir of Sag!ara< 

Rushadra — The son of Sw4hi, and grandfather of Sasavinda 
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6ftbhftllftra-~0ne of the sonb of Anu. 

Sad&charas — Fixed obsei vances ; the institutions or obser- 
vances of the piou«» ; the perpetual obi ions of a householder, 
consisting of daily puiifioations ablutions libations ond oblations ; 
hospitality, obsequial i ites, ceremonies to be observed at meals, at 
morning and evening worship, and on going to rest, 

Sadakanta, Sadanira — Puianic liveis the latter is said to 
flow from Paiipitra. 

Badaswa — A prince, the son of Samara. 

Sadhas — Saints ; just or pious men ; those who arc free from 

^ j^tli defects. 

ttadhjl^a — A daughtei of Daksha and one of the wives of 
' Dharma. 

{tadh7a8 — A class of demi-gods, the sons of Sddhya ; according 
f to the V4yu the Sadhyas are the personified rites and prayers of 
the Vedas, born of the metres and partakeis of the sacrifices. It 
also enumerates them amongst the gods of the piesent Manwantara, 

SftdnOVa — The youngest sou of the R^ija of Chitapur, who was 
thrown into a cauldron of boiling oil for delaying to join his father 
in an expedition against Aijuna. Sadnova prayed to God, and 
the oil became quite cold. Sadnova came out unhurt and went 
ti^ith the army to fight against Arjuna, hut he and all his brethren 
were elain. 

Badwati— The daughter of Puiastya abd wife of Agni. 

Saifara — The son of B^hu or Bihuka. His birth is thus 
* narrated in the Vishnu Puiina. B4hu was vanquished by the 
Ipbes of Haihayas and Tilajaughas, and his country overrun by 
; lu consequence of which he fled into the forests with 
wives. One of these was pregnant, and being an object of 
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jealousy to a rival queen, the latter gave her poison to jli# 

delivejy. The poison had the effect of confining the child in , 
womb for seven years. Bdhu, having waxed old, died m til^ 
neighbourhood of the residence of the Muni Aurva. His queei^ 
having constructed his pile, ascended it with the determinatloipL df 
accompanying him in death ; but the sage Aurva, who know* ' 
things, past, present, and to come, issued foi th from his hermit#g% 
and forbade her, saying, “ Hold ! hold ! this is unrighteous ) pk 
valiant prince, the monarch of many realms, the offerer of mailjr 
sacrifices, the destroyer of his foes, a universal emperor, is in tby ♦ 
womb ; think not of committing so desperate an act !” Accordingly^ 
in obedience to his injunctions, she lelinquished her intention, 
The sage then conducted her to his abode, and after some time a 
very splendid boy was there born. Along with him the poispn 
that had been given to his mother was expelled ; and Aurva, after 
performing the ceremonies required at birth, gave him on tiiat 
account the name of Sagara (fiom Sa, ‘with,* and Gara, ‘poison.’) ! 
The same holy sage celebrated his investure with the cord of hie < 
class, instructed him fully in the Yedas, and taught him the uae | 
arms, especially those of fire, called after Bhd.rgava. 

When the boy had grown up, and was capable of reflection, he 
said to his mother one day, “Why are we dwelling in this . 
hermitage ? where is my father ? and w'ho is he ?*’ His mother, 
in reply, related to him all that had happened Upon hearing 
which he was highly incensed, and vowed to lecover his patrimoiUal 
kingdom, and exterminate the Haihayas and Tdlajanghas, by 
whom it had been overrun. Accordingly when he became a man. 
he put nearly the whole of the Haihayas to death, and would have * 
also destroyed the Sakas, the Yavanas, K^mbojas, Paradas, aud 
Pahnavas, but that they applied to Vasishtha, the family priest 
Sagara, for proteciiou. Vasishtha legarding them as annihilate^ 
(or deprived of power), though living, thus spake to Sagara : 
“Enough, enough, my son, pursue no faithei these objects of 
your wrath, whom you may look upon as no more. )[n order to 
fulfil your vow I have separated them from affinity to the 
regenerate tribes, and from the duties of their castes.” Sagara, 
in compliance with the injunctions of his sphltual guide, contented 
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bimself therefore with imposing upon the vanquished nations 
pecnltar distiDguishing marks. He made the Tavanas shave their 
hteads entirely : the Sakas he compelled to shave (the upper) half 
of their heads ; the P&radas wore their hair long ; and the 
Pahnavas let their beards grow, in obedience to his commands. 
Them also, and other Kshatriya races, he deprived of the 
established usages of oblations to fire and the study of the Vedas ; 
and thus separated from I'eli^ious rites, and abandoned by the 
Brahmans, these difierent tribes became MIechchhas. Sagara, 
after the recovery of his kingdom, reigned over the seven-zoned 
earth with undisputed dominion. 

Sumati the daughter of Kasyapa, and Kesini the daughter of 
B£ja Viderbha, were the two wives of Sagara. Being without 
progeny, the king solicited the aid of the sage Aurva with great 
earnestness, and the Muni pronounced this boon, that one wife 
should bear one son, the upholder of his race, and the other should 
give birth to sixty thousand sons ; and he left it to them to make 
their election. Kesmi chose to liave the single son ; Sumati the 
multitude : and it came to pass in a short time that the former 
bore Asamanjas, a prince thiough whom the dynasty continued ; 
and the daughtei of Vinati (Sumati; had sixty thousand sons. 

“ The elder consort bare 
A son called Asamanj, the heir. 

Then Sumati, the } ounger, gave 
Birth to a gourd, 0, hero brave, 

Whose rind, when burst and cleft in two, 

Gave sixty thousand babes to view.” 

The eon of Asamanjas was Ansumat. 

Asamanjas was from his boyhood of very irregular conduct. 
His father hoped that as he grew up to manhood he would refom ; 
but finding that he continued guilty of the same immorality, 
Sagara abandoned him. The sixty thousand sons of Sagara 
followed the example of their brother Asamanjas, The path of 
virtue and piety being obstructed in the world by the sons of 


♦ lkahv£ku, the name of a king of Ayodhyi, who is regarded as the founder 
^ solar race, means also a ffourd. Hence perhaps the myth. — QaimTHS. 
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Sagara, the gods repaired to the Muni Kapila, who was a 
of Vishnu, free from fault, and endowed with all time wisdom^ 
Having approached him with respect, they said, 0 lord, whi^ 
will become of the world, if these sous of Sagara are permitted to 
go on in the evil ways which they have learned from AsamanjaS I 
Do thou, then, assume a visible form, for tho protection of 
afflicted universe.” “ Be satisfied,” replied the sage, in a brief 
time the sous of Sagara shall be all destroyed.” 

At that period Sagara commenced the perfoimance of the 
solemn sacrifice of a horse, which was guarded by his own sons : 
nevertheless some one stole the animal, and carried it off into a 
chasm in the earth. Sagara commanded his sons to search for the 
steed ; and they, tracing him by the impressions of his hoofs, 
followed hib course with persevoiance, until coming to the chasm 
where he had entered, they proceeded to enlarge it, and dug 
downwards each for a league. Coming to Patala, they beheld tihe 
horse wandering freely about, aud at uo great distance from him 
they saw the Kiblii Kapila sitting, with his head declined in 
meditation, and illuminating the surrounding space with radiance 
as bright as the splendours of the autumnal sun, shining in 
an unclouded sky. Exclaiming, “ This is the villain who has 
maliciously interrupted our sacrifice, aud stolen the horse ! kill 
him ! kill him !” they ran towards him with uplifted weapons. 
The Muni slowly raised his eyes, and for an instant looked upon 
them, aud they were reduced to ashes by the sacred flame that 
darted from his person. 

“ Then all the pi iuces lofty souled, 

Of woudrous vigour, strong and bold, 

Saw V^sudeva standing there 
In Kapil’s form he loved to wear, 

And near the everlasting God, 

The victim charger cropped the sod. 

They saw with joy aud eager eyes 
The fancied robber and the prize. 

And on him rushed the furious band 
Crying aloud, stand, villain ! stand ! 



^ Avaunt ! avaunt ! great Kapil cried, 

His bosom flushed with passion’s tide ; 

Then by his might that proud array 
All scoixhed to heaps of ashes lay.” * ** 

When Sagara learned that Iiis sons, whom he had sent in pursuit 
of the sacx'ificial steed, had been destroyed by the might of the 
great Rishi Kapila, he despatched Aiisuinat, the son of Asainanjas, 
to eflTect the animal’s recoveiy. The youth, proceeding by the 
deep path which the princes had dug, arrived where Kapila was, 
and bowing respectfully, prayed to him, and so pi opitiated him, 
that the saint said, Go, my son, deliver the 1101**56 to your 
grandfather ; and demand a boon ; thy grandson shall bring down 
the river of heaven on the earth ” Ansumat reque'^ted as a boon 
that bis uncles, who had perished through the sage’s displeasure, 
lOight, although unworthy of it, he raised to heaven through his 
&vour. ** I have told you,” replied Kapila, that your grandson 
shall bring down upon earih the Ganges of the gods ; and when 
her waters shall wash the bones and ashes of thy grandfathei’s 
sons, they shall be raided to Swarga. Sucli is the efficacy of the 
stream that flows from the toe of Vishnu, that it confers heaven 
upon all who bathe in it designedly, or who even become 
accidentally immersed in it : those even shall obtain Swarga, 
whose bones, skin, fibre=?, hair or any other part, shall be left after 
death upon the earth which is contiguous to the Ganges.” Having 
acknowledged reverentially the kindness of the sage, Ansumat 
returned to his graudfather, and delivered to him the horse. 
Sagara, on recovering the steed, completed hi^ sacrifice ; and in 
uffiectionate memory of his sous, denominated Sagara the ehusm 
which they had dug. 

Sagara is still the name of the ocean, and especially of the Bay 
of Bengal, at the mouth of the Ganges. V. P. 

* It appears to me that this my third story has reference to the volcanic 

phenomena of nature. Kapi! may very possibly be that hidden fiery force 
%hioh suddenly unprisons itself and bursts foith in volcanic effects. Kapil 
is, moreover, one of the names of Agni, the god of Fire.— Gorresio. 
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Saliadeva — l, The fifth aud joungeat aou of Pindu by hk wife 
Madri, but mystically begotten by Dasia, the younger of the fWH 
Aswinau. He is consulcicd as the beau ideal of masculine beauty* 
He was taught Astronomy and the use of the sword by Dnma« 
When the Paiidavas applied for seivice to the Rdja Virdta, Saba^ 
deva was made mastei of the cattle, and castei of nativities and 
teller of foi tunes ; 2, A prince, the sou of Srinjaya ; 3, The son of 
Harshavarddhaiia ; 4, A son of Suda^^a ; 5, A son of Jardsandha s 
6, The son of Dn^kaia, of the family of lksh\aku. 

Sahajanya— A diMiie n^mph ; one of the ten in the class 
termed Daivika. 

Sahazyi — A punce, the son of Kunti. 

Saharakaha — The fuc of the A^^uras ; the Bhdgavata explains 
the different files to bo so many appellations of file employed in 
the invocations with which diffeieut oblations to fire are offei’cd 
in the ritual of the Veda«. 

Sahas, Sahasya — The names of two of the months, occurring 
in the Vedas and belonging to a system now obsolete 

Sahasrabala — A piince, a descendant of Kusa, according to 
the lists in the Matysa, Linga, &c 

Sahasrajit — l, The eldest son of Yadii ; 2, One of the sons of 
Bhajamdna. 

Sahishna — l, One of the sons of thepatiiarch Pulaka ; 
son of Vanakapivat, and father of Kamadeva. 

Sahya — One of the seven principal chains of mountains in 
Bharata ; the northern poitions of the Western Ghauts, the motin** 
tains of the Konkan. 

Saindhava, or Saindhavayana — A teacher of tlie Atharva 
Veda, and founder of a school of biahmans. 

Saindhavas — l, The inhabitants of Sindh, and Western Rej- 
pootdna ; 2, A school of brahmans. 

Sai&eyas — ^The descendants of Siui, a branch of the Tidavas* 

flaillhikeyas — A class of Ddnavas, the sons of Vipraebtitiand 
Sihhikd. 




i ^AiatkA t ftfl— Inhabi tan ts of mountainous regions and sandjr 

deserts. 

Baisiri — A teacher of the White Yajush. V. P., 281 . 


Baifliriya — A teacher of the Rig Veda, a disciple of Vedamitra, 
called also Sakalya. 

BaiBUnaga — A king of Mngadha, and founder of the dynasty 
of i^at name, consisting of ten kings. He relinquished Benares to 
his son and established himself at Girivraja in Behar, where he is 
said to hare reigned forty years. 

Baiva Parana — The fouith Parana in the enumeration given 
in the Vishnu Parana. In some lists it is omitted, and when that 
* is the case it is replaced by the Vdyu, or Vayuviya. When the 
Saiva is specified, as in the Bhagavata, then the Vayu is omitted ; 
intimating the possible identity of these two woiks. This Puiana 
contains the genealogies of the patiiarchs, a description of the 
universe, and the incidents of the first six Manwantaras ; inter- 
mixed with legends and piaises of Siva. A long account of the 
Pitrisor progenitors is also peculiar to this Puraua ; as are stories 
of some of the most celebrated Rishis, who were engaged in the 
distribution of the Vedas. See Viiu Purana. 

BftivyA — The wife of king Satadlmnu, and a woman of gieat 
virtue. The legend of her life is peculiar to the Vibhnu Purana 
and is thus nan’ated. She was devoted to her husband, benevo- 
lent, sincere, pure, adorned with every female excellence, with 
humility, and discretion. The R^ja and his wife daily worshipped 
the god of gods, Jan^rddana, with pious meditations, oblations to 
file, prayers, gifts, fasting, and every other mark of entire faith, 
and exclusive devotion. On one occasion when they had fasted 
on the full moon of Kdrtika, and had bathed in the Bhagiiuthi, 
they beheld, as they came up from the water, a heretic approach 
them, who was the friend of the Rdja’s military preceptor. The 
B&ja, out of respect to the latter, entered into conversation with 
^ ^the heretic ; hut not so did the princess ; reflecting that she was 
s .<rt»servmg a fast, she turned from him, and cast her eyes up to the 
^ i ^ laiii* On their arrival at home, the husband and wife, as usual, 
^ ^^jerformed the worship of Vishnu, agreeably to the ritual. After 
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a time the B^ja« triumphant over his enemies, died ; and 
princess ascended the funeral pile of her husband. 

In consequence of the fault committed by Satadhand, by speaMng 
to an inhdel when he was engaged in a solemn fast, he was 
again as a dog. His wife was born as the daughter of the B^ja 
of Kasi, witli the knowledge of the events of her pre-existence, 
accomplished in every science, and endowed with every virtue. 
Her father was anxious to give her in marriage to some suitable 
husband, but she constantly opposed his design, and the king was 
prevented by her from accomplishing her nuptials. With the eye 
of divine intelligence she knew that her own husband had been 
regenerate as a dog, and going once to the city of Vaidisi, she 
saw the dog, and recognised her former lord in him. Knowing 
that the animal was her husband, she placed upon his neck the 
bridal garland, accompanying it with the marriage rites and prayers : 
but he, eating the delicate food piesented to him, expressed his 
delight after the fashion of his species ; at which she was much 
ashamed, and, bowing reverently to him, thus spake to her 
degraded spouse : “ Recall to memory, illustrious prince, the 
ill-timed politeness on account of which you have been born as a 
dog, and arc now fawning upon me. In consequence of speaking 
to a heretic, after bathing in a sacred river, you have been 
condemned to this abject birth. Do you not remember it ?” Thus 
reminded, the R^ja recollected his former condition, and was lost 
in thought, and felt deep humiliation. With a broken spirit he 
went forth from the city, and falling dead in the desert, was bora 
anew as a jackal. In the course of the following year the princess 
knew what had happened, and went to the mountain Kolahala to 
seek for her husband. Finding him there, the lovely daughter of 
the king of the earth said to her lord, thus disguised as a jackal, 
“ Dost thou not remember, oh king, the circumstance of conversing 
with a heretic, which I called to thy recollection when thou wast 
a dog ?” The R^ja, thus addressed, knew that what the princess 
had spoken was true, and thereupon desisted from food, and died. 
He then became a wolf i but his blameless wife knew it, and came 
to him in the lonely forest, and awakened his remembrance of his 
original state. “No wolf art thou,” she said, “ but the illustrious 
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soTereign Satadhanu. Thou wast Ihen a dog, then a jaokal, and 
art now a wolf’^ Upon this, recollecting himself, the prince 
abandoned his life, and became a vulture ; in which form his 
lovely qneen still found him, and aroused him to a knowledge of 
the past* “ Prince,’’ she exclaimed, “ recollect yourself ; away 
with this uncouth form, to which the sin of conversing with a 
heretic has condemned you !” The R^ja was next born as a crow ; 
when the princess, who through her mystical powers was aware of 
said to him, “ Thou art now thyself the eater of tributary grain, 
to whom, in a prior existence, all the kings of tho earth paid 
tribute-” Having abandoned his body, in consequence of the 
recollections excited by these words, the king next became a 
peacock, which the princess took to herself, and petted, and fed 
constantly with such food as is agreeable to biids of its class. The 
king of Kisi instituted at that time the solemn sacrifice of a horse. 
In the ablutions with which it teiminated the princess caused her 
peacock to be bathed, bathing also herself ; and she then reminded 
Satadhanu how he had been successively born as various auimals. 
On recollecting this, he resigned his life. He was then born as 
the son of a person of distinction ; and the princess now assenting 
to the wishes of her father to see her wedded, the king of Kdsi 
caused it to be made known that she would elect a bridegroom 
from those who should present themselves as suitors for her hand. 
When the election took place, the princess made choice of her 
former lord, who appeared amongst tho candidates, and again 
invested him with the character of her husband. They lived 
happily together, and upon her fathei ’s decease, Satadhanu ruled 
over the country of Videha. He offered many sacrifices, and gave 
away many gifts, and begot sons, and subdued his enemies in war ; 
and having duly exercised the sovereign power, and cherished 
benignantly the earth, he died, as became his warrior birth, in 
battle. His queen again followed him in death, and, conformably 
to sacred precepts, once more mounted cheerfully his funeral pile. 
The king then, along with his princess, ascended beyond the sphere 
of Indra to the regions where all desires are for ever gratified, obtain- 
ing ever-during and unequalled happiness in heaven, the perfect 
^fieliiCity that is the rarely realised reward of conjugal fidelity.” 



Baivya — A celebrated legendary king of ancient I&di% w|^ 

an affecting story is related of a hawk and a dove. 

** Saivya, a king whom earth obeyed, 

Once to a hawk a promise made, 

Gave to the bird his flesh and bone 
And by his truth made heaven his own.” 

“ Learn from that tale, the Hawk and Dove, 

How strong for truth was Saivya’s love 
Pledged by his word the monarch gave 
His flesh the suppliant bird to save.” 

“ The following is a free version of this very ancient story, 
which occurs more than once in the Mahdbh^rata. 

The Suppliant Dove. 

Chased by a hawk there came a dove 
With worn and weary wing, 

And took her stand upon the hand 
Of Kami's mighty king. 

The monarch smoothed her ruffled plumes 
And laid her on his breast, 

And cried, ‘ No fear shall vex thee here, 

Best, pretty egg-born, rest ! 

Fair Kasi’s realm is rich and wide, 

With golden harvests gay, 

But all that’s mine will I resign 
Ere I my guest betray.’ 

But panting for his half-won spoil 
The hawk was close behind, 

And with wild cry and eager eye 
Came swooping down the wind : 

‘ This bird,’ he cried, my destined prize, 

*Tis not for thee to shield : 

Tis mine by right and toilsome flight 
O’er hill and dale and Md. 
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Hunger And thirst oppress me sore, 

And 1 am faint with toil : 

Thou shoiildst not stay a bird of prey 
Who claims his rightful spoil. 

* They say thou art a glorious king, 

And justice is thy care ; 

Then justly reign in thy domain, 

Nor rob the birds of air.* 

Then cried the king : ‘ A cow or deer 
For thee shall straightway bleed. 

Or let a ram or tender lamb 
Be slain, for thee to feed. 

Mine oath forbids me to betray 
My little twice-born guest : 

See how she clings with tiembling wings 
To her protector’s breast.’ 

* No flesh of lambs,* the hawk replied, 

‘ No blood of deer for me ; 

The falcon loves to feed on doves, 

And such is Heaven’s decree. 

But if aflection for the dove 
Thy pitying heart has stirred. 

Let thine own flesh my maw refresh, 
Weighed down against the bird.’ 

lie caived the flesh from ofi’his side, 

And threw it in the scale, 

While women’s cries smote on the skies 
With loud lament and wail. 

He hacked the flesh from side and arm, 
From chest and back and thigh, 

But still above the little dove 
The monarch’s scale stood high. 

He heaped the scale with piles of flesh, 
With sinewy, blood, and skin, 
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And when alone was left him bone 
He threw himself therein. 

Then thundered voices through the air ; 

The sky grew black as night ; 

And fever took the earth that shook 
To see that wondrous sight. 

The blessed Gods, from every sphere, 

By Indra led, came nigh ; 

While drum and flute and shell and lute 
Made music in the sky. 

They rained immortal chaplets down, 

Which hands celestial twine, 

And softly shed upon his head 
Pure Ainrit, drink divine 

Then God and Seraph, Bard and Nymph 
Their heavenly voices raised. 

And a glad throng with dance and song 
The glorious monarch praised. 

They set him on a golden car 
That blazed with many a gem ; 

Then swiftly through the air they flew. 

And bore him home with them. 

Thus Kami’s lord, by noble deed, 

Won heaven and deathless fame ; 

And when the weak protection seek 
From thee, do thou the same. 

— Griffiths. Scenei^ from the Rdmdyan^ 

2. Saivya was also the name of a king of the Sivis, who wa» 
an ally of the Pandavas ; the Silex of the Greeks. 

Saivya — 1> The wife of Harischandra, (q. v.) whose heroic 
fortitude was shown in her patient endurance of the long series of 
severe trials to which she and her husband were subjected by 
Visvdmitra. 
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Aeoordmg to the Marka^deya Purina, Harisehandra gave up 
his whole country, and sold his wife and son, and finally himself, 
in satisfaction of Visvimitra’s demands for money. The sufferings 
of Harisehandra, his wife, and son, are very pathetically depicted, 
and the effect of the various incidents is heightened with great 
artistic skill. The story, in fact, appears to me one of the most 
touching to be found in Indian literature. Haiischaudra, the 
Pui*dna tells us, was a royal Rishi who lived in the Treta ago, and 
was renowned for his virtues, and the universal prosperity, moral 
and physical, which prevailed during his leign. On one occasion, 
when hunting, the king heard a sound of female lamentation which 
proceeded, it appears, from the sciences who were becoming 
mastered by the austerely -fervid sago Visvdmitx'a, in a way they 
bad never been before by any one else ; and were consequently 
cryitog out in alarm at his supeiiority. In fulfilment of his duty 
as a Kshattriya to defend the weak, and inspired by the god 
Ganesa, who had entered into him, Harisehandra exclaimed 
‘What sinner is this who is binding fire in the hem of his gar- 
ment, while I, his lord, am present, resplendent with force and 
fiery vigour ?* He shall to-day enter on his long sleep, pierced in 
all his limbs by arrows, which, by their discharge from my bow, 
illuminate all the quarters of the firmament.” VisvAmitra was 
prevoked by this address. In consequence of his wrath the sciences 
instantly perished, and Harisehandra, trembling like the leaf of an 
afvattha tree, submissively icpreseuted that he had merely done 
' ^ his duty as a king, which he defined as consisting in the bestowal 
of gifts on eminent Brahmans and other persons of slcndei means, 
the protection of the timid, and war against enemies. Yisv&mitra 
hereupon demands a gift as a Brahman intent upon receiving one. 
The king offers him whatever he may ask : Gold, his own son, 
wife, body, life, kingdom, good fortune. The saint first requires 
the present for the Rijasuya sacrifice. On this being promised, 
md still more offered, he asks for the empire of the whole earth, 
including everything but Harisehandra himself, his wife and 
and his virtue which follows its possessoi wherever ho 
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goes.* ** Harischandra joyfully agrees. Visvimitra then requite 
him to strip off all his ornaments, to clothe himself in the bark ^ 
trees, and to quit the kingdom with his wife Saivyi and his 
When he is departing the sage stops him and demands payment 
of his yet unpaid sacuficial fee. The king replies that he has only 
the persons of his wife, his son, and himself left. Visv^mitra 
insists that he must nevertheless pay ; and that unfulfflled 
promises of gifts to Brahmans biing destmctiou.” The unfortn* 
nate prince, after being threatened with a curse, engages to make 
the payment in a mouth ; and commences his journey with a wife 
unused to such fatigues, amid the universal lamentations of his 
subjects. While he lingers, listening to their affectionate remon* 
strances against his desertion of his kingdom, Visvimitra comes up, 
and being incensed at the delay and the king’s apparent hesitation, 
strikes the queen with his staff, as she is dragged on by her hus- 
band. All this Harischandia endures with patience, uttering no 
complaint. Then the five Visvedevas, merciful gods, exclaimed, 
“ ‘ To what worlds shall this sinner Visvimitra go, who has 
thrust down this most excellent of sacrifices from the royal 
dignity ? Whose faith shall now sanctify the soma-juice poured 
out with recitation of texts at the great sacrifice, that we may 
drink it, and become exhilarated’ ? ” Visvamitra heard what they 
said, and by a curse doomed them to become men ; he relented, 
however, so far as to exempt tlicm from having offspring, and from 
other family ties and human w’^eaknesscs, and promised that they 
should eventually be restored to their pristine position as gods. 

* Compare Manu’s very striking verses, which may be freely rendered aft 
follows . — 

** Our virtue is the ouly fiiend that follows us in death ; 

All othci ties and friendships end with our departing breath. 

Nor father, mother, wife, nor son beside us then can stay, 

Nor kinsfolk — virtue is the one companion of our way. 

Alone each creature secs the light, alone the world he leaves ; 

Alone of actions, wrong or right, the recompense receives, 
hike log or clod, beneath the sod their lifeless kinsman laid, 

His friends turn round and quit the ground ; but virtue tends the dead. 
Be then a hoard of virtue stored, to help in day of doom ; 

By virtue led, we erosb the diead, immeasi liable gloom 





They in consequence became partailly incarnate as the five Pindus, 
the sons of Draupadi. Posuming the story of Harischandra^ the 
writer tells us that he then proceeded with his wife and little son 
to Benares,* imagining that this divine city, as the special property 
of Siva, could not be possessed by any mortal. Heie he found the 
relentless Visvdmitra waiting for him, and ready to press his 
demand for the payment of his sacrificial gift, even before the 
expiration of the full period of grace. In this extremity SaivyjjL 
the queen suggests with a sobbing voice that her husband 
should sell her. On hearing this propo^sal Ilarischandra swoons, 
then recovers, utters lamentation's, and swoons again, and liis 
wife, seeing his sad condition, swoons also. While they are 
in a state of unconsciousness, their fami«?hed child exclaims in 
distress, “0 father, father, give mo bread ; O mother, mother, 
give me food : hunger evcrpowers me ; and my tongue is parch- 
ed.” At this moment Vi&vamitra returns, and after recalling 
Harischandra to consciousness by sprinkling water over him, again 
urges payment of the piesent. The king again s^voons, and is 
again restored. The sage thi’eatens to cm so him if his engage- 
ment is not fulfilled by sunset. Being now pressed by his wdfe, 
the king agrees to sell her, adding, however, “ If my voice can 
utter such a wicked word, I do wdiat tlie mo'^t inhuman wretches 
cannot perpetrate.” He then goes into tlio city, and in self- 
accusing language offers his queen for sale as a slave. A rich old 
Brahman offers to buy her at a price corresponding to her value, 
to do his household w^ork. Ilarischaudra’s heart was torn, and he 
could make no reply. The Brahman paid down the money, and 
was digging away the queen by the hair of her Load, when her 
little son Eohitisva, seeing his mother about to be taken away 
from him, began to cry, and laid hold of her skirts. The mother 
then exclaims : “ ‘ Let me go, let me go, venerable sir, till I look 
upon my son. I shall hardly ever behold him again. Come, my 
darling, see thy mother now become a slave. Touch mo not, 

J young prince ; I may no longer be handled by thee.' Seeing his 
mother dragged away, the child ran after her, his eyes dimmed 
•^With teai's, and crying ‘mother.’ The Brahman purchaser kicked 
bim when he came up ; but he would not let his mother go, and 
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continued crying ‘‘ mother, mother/ The queen then said to to 
Brahman, *Bo so kind, my master, as to buy also this cMldi IMS 
without him I shall prove to thee but a useless purchase* Be 
thus merciful to me in ray wretchedness ; unite me with my 
like a cow to her calf/* The Brahman agrees : * Take tibie 
money and give me the boy/ ” When his wife and son were 
being canned away, Hariscliandra bioke out into laraentaiions : 

‘‘ ‘ She, my spouse, whom neither air, nor sun, nor moon, nor 
stranger had beheld, is now gone into slavery. This my son, a 
scion of the solar race, witli his delicate hands and fingers, has 
been sold. Woe to me, wicked wietcli that I am.’” — 0. S» T., 
Vol /, pp. 379-383. 

2. Sai\y^ was the name of the wife of king Jyamagha. Her 
histoiy will be found in the account of her husband. [Jyamagha.] 

Saka — One of the se^en Dwipas or great insular continents ; 
it is surrounded with a sea of milk. In this Dwipa there are 
se^en mountains and seven ‘^acred rivers. There grows a large 
Saka (teak) tiee, frequented by the Siddhas and Gandharbas, the 
wdud fiom which, as pioduccd by its fluttering leaves, diffuses 
delight. The inhabitants are desciibed as sinless and happy. 

Sakalya — A teacher of the Rig Veda. He is said in the 
Vishnu Purdna to have divided the Sauliita, or collection of hymns, 
given to him, into five Sanhitas, which he distributed amongst as 
many disciples, wdio became founders of schools for teaching the 
truths of the Veda. 

Sakapumi — (Called also Rathautara ) A teacher of the Rig 
Veda, wlio divided the oiiginal Sanhita into three portions, and 
added a glossary (Nirukta) constituting a fourth. See Vishriu 
Purina, 277, 

Sakas — The Sakai and Sacra of classical writers ; the Indo^ 
’'Scythians of Ptolemy ; Turks or Tartar tribes, who established 
themselves about a century and a half before our era, along the 
western districts of India, from the Hindu Koh to the mouths of 
the Indus. Professor Wihon tliinks they wore not improbably 


* The wholo of thia leads like a stciie horn “ Uncle Tou/s Cabin ” 
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eomiected with our Saxon forefathers. Sixteen kings of this race 
are mentioned in the Vishnu Puiina which also mentions their 
conquest by Sagara, along with the Yavanas and Kambojas. 

Sl^llA'-^One of the sons of Kum^i*a, and gi'andson of Agni. 

— A branch (t. c., of the Veda considered as a tree) ; it 
means sometimes a division or part ; sometimes an edition or 
recension. A S^kha generally comprised a Sanhita and a Brdh- 
mana. 

Sakra — l, A name of India, (q. v.) ; 2, One of the twelve 
Xdityas. 

Sakra-^Tbe powerful god, an epithet of India. 

A 

Saktas— The worshippers of theSAKii, the power or energy 
of the divine nature in action, are exceedingly numerous amongst 
all classes of Hindus. This active energy agreeably to the spirit 
of the mythological system, personified, and the form with which 
it is invested, considered as the especial object of veneration, 
depends upon the bias entertained by the individuals towards the 
adoration of Vishnu or Siva. In the former case the personified 
l^AKTi is termed Lakshmi, or Maha Laksiimi, and iu the latter, 
Pasvati. Bhav^ui, or Durga. Even Sarasvati enjoys some 
portion of homage, much more than her lord, Brahma, whilst a 
vast variety of inferior beings of malevolent character and formi- 
dable aspect receive the worship of the multitude. The bride of 
Siva, however, in one or other of lier many and varied forms, is 
by far the most popular emblem in Bengal and along the Ganges. 

The worship of the female principle, as distinct from the 
divinity, appears to have originated in the literal interpretation 
of the metaphorical language of the Vedas ^ in which the will or 
purpose to create the universe is represented as originating from 
the creator, and co-existent with him as his bride, and part of 
himself. Thus in the Rig Veda it is said, That divine spirit 
breathed without afflation, single with ( Svadhd) her who is 
Sustained withiu him ; other than him nothing existed. First 
desire was formed in his mind, and that became the original 
pl^oductive seed,*' and the Sdma Veda, speaking of the divine cause 

creation, says, “ He felt not delight, being alone. lie wished 
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anothei^, and instantly became such. He caused his own 
tall in twain, and thus became husband and wife. He appitka'chad 
her, and thus were human beings produced.” In these 
it is not unlikely that reference is made to the primitive tradition^ 
of the origin of mankind, but there is also a figurative representii«* 
tion of the first indication of wish or will in the Supreme Being* 
Being devoid of all qualities whatever, he was alone, until he 
permitted the wish to be multiplied, to be generated within himself# 
This wish being put into action, it is said, became united with its 
parent, and then created beings were produced. Thus this fiiist 
manifestation of divine power is termed Ichchkarupa^, personified 
desire, and the creator is designated as Svechckhdmaya^ united 
with his own will, whilst in the Veddnta philosophy, and the 
popular sects, such as that of Kabir, and others, in which all 
created things are held to be illusory, the Sakti, or active will of 
the deity, is always designated and spoken of as Mdyd or Mahd-- 
mdydy original deceit or illusion. 

Another set of notions of some antiquity which contributed to 
form the character of the Sakti, whether general or particular, 
were derived from the Sdnkhya philosophy. In this system 
nature, Prakriti, or Mill a Prakriti^ is defined to be of eternal 
existence and independent origin, distinct from the supreme spirit, 
productive though no production, and the plastic origin of all 
things, including even the gods. Hence Prakriti has come to be 
regarded as the mother of gods and men, whilst as one with matter, 
the source of error, it is again identified Nvith Maya, or delusion, 
and as co-existciit with the supreme as his Sakti, his personified 
energy, or his bride. 

These mythological fancies have been principally disseminated 
by the Purdnas, in all which Prakriti, or Maya bears a prominent 
part. The aggregate of the whole is given in the Bruhmi 
Vaivartta Parana, one section of which, the Prakriti KhandtH, ii 
devoted to the subject, and in which the legends relating to the 
principal modifications of the female principle are narreted#^ 
Wilson, 

Sakti — Energy. Potency. Mythologically the word means 
consort of a deity. Parvati is the ^akti of ^iva. Sarasvati the 
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Sakti of Brahma. The Sakti is said to have originated in God, the 
Supreme Being. From the first Sakti nine others are derived who 
are called Navasakti. They for their arrogance, ivere banished 
from heaven to earth ; and when here obtained the office of 
protecting mankind from demons ; hence temples are erected and 
festivals celebrated in their honour. They are in fact the 
Grdmadevatas so often mentioned. The Sakti is worshipped in 
the pagodas under the Yoim of the Sivaliiiga. There aie many 
special forms of Sakti- worship, some of them accompanied with 
the grossest obscenities. The Abbe Dubois terms one of them an 
“ occult sacrifice, secret and abominable.” The Sakti worship is to 
a certain extent sanctioned by the but it ib esjxjcially 

prescribed in certain woiks called Tantias. The female forms of 
Budra, white audblacli:, aic tcimed in the Vishnu Puraua, Suktis. 

Sakti, Saktli — A celcbiated sage, the son of Vasishtha. King 
Kalmashapdda, one day met Sakti, in a nariow path in a thicket 
and desired him to stand out of Iiis way. The sage refused ; on 
which the raja beat him with his whip, and Sakti cursed him to 
become a Rak«ha«, or cannibal. The Raja in this transfoimation 
killed and ate its author, Sakti, and all the other sons of Vasiblitha. 
Par&sara was a posthumous son of Sakti. In tlie twenty-fifth 
Dwiipara Sakti was the Vyasa. 

— 1, The son of the Raja of Gandhira, who conducted 
his sister Gandh^ri to tlie city of Ilastindpur to bo married to 
Bija Dritarishtia. He was very skilful in tlnowing dice, and in 
playing with dice that were loaded ; so that he always won the 
game. At the celebrated gambling match when Yudhishthira lost 
alibis property, himself, his brothers and his wife, it was Sakuni 
who threw the dice and won every game, and obliged the Pandavas 
to go into exile. Sakuni plotted with Duryodliana to seize 
Krishna, when the latter revealed his divinity and disconcerted 
the whole. 

Bakimi — 2, A Daitya of great prowess, one of the sons of 
Hiranydkbha. 

j ^ Sakuni — ^A female fiend or Asura, the daughter of Bali, and 
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Bakuntala — The daughter of the celebrated Bishi 
hy one of the Apsarasas named Menaka, who was sent fhinli 
heaven by Indra to allure tho sage from his solitary penaniCe* 

“ Visvamitra yielded and lived with Menakd in coqnubial bliss for 
some years. When Visvamitra returned to his ambitious austerliiel!^ 
Menakd went back to heaven, and their child, Sakuntala, was 
adopted by the Bislii Kanwa, and brought up at his hermitage, ia 
a forest to the south of Hastinapura, the city in which were t 
reigning the piinces of the Lunar line. To Dushyanta, the 
reigning monarch, it was decreed by the celestials, the daughter 
of IMciiaka should ])e man led the plot of Kalidasa’s drama of 
‘•Sakuntala or the Lost Ring,” is arianged to bring about the 
maiTiage. 

Sakwala —A mundane system ; being the space to which the 
light of a sun extends, each sakwala, of which there is a great 
number, including a heaven, earth, hells, &c. 

Sakya, or Sakyamuni — The author or reviver of Buddhism, 
whose birth appeals to have occurred in the seventh, and death in 
the sixth century before Christ (b. c. f)2 1-543). He was the son 
of Suddhodana, king of Kapila-vaslu, or of Magadha (Behar.) 
See Buddha and Gautama. 

Sala — One of the sons of Bahlika, of the family of Kuru. 

Salagrama — A holy place of pilgrimage, often mentioned, but 
the locality is unknown. The kings Agiiidhra, Bharata, and 
others, are said to have retired thither to a life of penance. The 
term Salagiima is usually applied to a stone, an ammonite, which 
is supposed to be a typo of Vishnu, and of which the worship ia 
enjoined in some books. Ammonites aic found chiefly in the 
Gandak river, and Professor Wilson thinks that the Silagrima 
Tirtha was probably at tho source of that stream, or at its 
confluence with the Gauges. lie adds that its sanctity, and ttmt" 
of the stone, are probably of comparatively modern origin. 

Salaka — One of the eight branches of medical science ; that 
which treats of external organic afiections ; this and Salya 
constitute surgery. 


* Mr»s. Maiming, A. and M. I. 
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SaHgOtra*— A teacher of the Sima-reda ; he was the son of 
lAngali and established six schools. 

8ali2l-->One of the fifteen teachers of the white Tajush. 

SaliSttka^A king of Megadha, of the Maurja djuastj, the son 
of Sangata. 

Saliyft — A disciple of Vedamitra and teacher of the Rig Veda. 

— One of the Dwipas or seven great insular continents 
into which thePminas divide the woild. In this Dwfpa there 
are seven mountain ranges abounding m precious gems and 
medicinal herbs. There are seven ri\ ers whose watei’s wash away 
sins. A large (silk cotton) tree grows in this Dwipa and 

gives it its name. The Dwipa is sourrounded by the Sura sea 
(sea of wine) of the same extent as itself. 

Sftlwas, or Balyas— A re placed by the Vdyu and Matsya 
amongst the centml nations, and seem to have occupied part of 
B^asthan, a S^iwa Raja being described in the Vishnu Purina as 
engaging in hostilities with the people of Dwiraka in Guzerat, 

Balya— The fiist of the eight branches of medical science, that 
which treats of the extraction of extraneous bodies. Salya and 
Sal&ka constitute surgery. 

Salyi^l» A Danava, the son of Viprachitti renowned for great 
strength ; 2, The Rija of Madra. He sold bis sister Midrf to be 
wife to Pindu. He was Rija of one of the mountain tribes occupy* 
ing the southern slopes of the Himalayas. At the beginning of 
the great war he was on the side of the Pindavas, but afterwards 
deserted them, and drove the chariot of Kama in his combat with 
Aijumu He obtained the command of the army for one day, the 
Iasi of the war, and was slain by Yudbishthira. 

Buaftdlli— The result of meditation ; or that state of mind 
when there is an absence of all idea of individuality, when the 
meditator, the meditation, and the thing or object meditated upon, 
are all considered to be but one. According to the text of Patan* 
|ali : * Restraint of the body, retention of the mind, and meditation, 
arhieh thence is exclusively confined to one object is Dhj^na ; the 
* ’ meditation, so as if 
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devoid of individual nature^ is Samddhi. The word is 

used to express the power that enables its possessor to exercise m 

entire control over all his faculties, and keep them in perfbet 

restraint. 

Saman — The name of the third Veda. See Sama-veda. 

Saxnanera — The novice of Buddhism, from srauana, an ascetic, 
lie must be at least eight years of age, and must have received the 
consent of his parents to his abandonment of the world. The vows 
of the Samanera are not in any case irrevocable, and there ai’e 
many circumstances that make his yoke less onerous than that 
of the stricter communities among the western celibates. 

Sftl&ailOdakas — ^People who are related or connected only by 
presentations of water. V. P., p. 316. 

Samara — The eldest of the hundred ‘^ous of Nipa, and king of 
Kampilya in the Doab. The Matsya makes Sainai*a the son of 
Kdsya. 

Samaravira — A king m Bharataksbetra, whose daughter 
Yasoda was married to prince Varddhamana, who afteiwards 
became the distinguished Jaina saint Mahavira. 

Sama-VOda — Saman is the name of third Veda, which in the 
Bh^gavat Gita is called the best of the three. It appears to be 
little more than a recast of the Bicb, (see Rig Veda) consisting 
chiefly of the same hymns, broken up and arranged so as to be 
chanted during the various expiatory ceremonies. Thus, while 
the Rich is said to be in regular metre to be I'ecited aloud ; and 
the Y^jush consists chiefly of prose to be inaudibly muttered, the 
Saman contains a certain rhythm, or mode, which was sung to 
music, and the name is also generally employed to designate a hymn. 

The principal part of the S^ina-veJa is that entitled Archika. 
It comprises prayers arranged in six chapters ; sub«divided ii|to 
half chapters and into sections, ten in each chapter, and usually 
containing exactly ten verses eacli. The same collection of prayers, 
in the same order, but prepared for chanting, is distribute^ in 
seventeen chapters, under the title of Grdmageya gdna. Another 
portion of the Sama-veda, arranged for chanting, bears the iitlB of 
Arauya-gaua, and is sub-divided in the same manner as the Archika* 



» Thei'e are four Br&hmauas of tliis Veda, received by four different 
schools. One is denominated Shadvinsa, probably fiom its contain- 
ing twenty-six chapters. Another is called the Adhhuta Brdh- 
mana. But the best known is that entitled the Taudya, and an 
exposition of it by Sayandchirya. Its principal Upauishad is the 
Chhandog 3 ^a, divided into eight chapters. Another is called the 
Kena Upanishad^ These works are disquibitions on abtruse and 
mystical theology. The Kena has been traublatcd by Rammohaii 
Boy. Smail II. S. L 

Samba — A sou of Kiibhna by his wife Jambavati, celebrated 
for his great strength. At the Swayainvaia of the daughterof 
Duryodhana, the princess was cairied off by Samba. Duryod- 
hana, Kama, Bhishma, Drona, andothei celebiated chiefs, incensed 
at his audacity, pursued him aud took him piisouor. When the 
YWavas heard of the occunence, they prepared for war ; but 
Balar^ma undertook alone to procure the libeiation of Samba ; he 
succeeded by threatening to thiow the city of IJasliuapuia into 
theBivei*. Samba for deceiving and lidiculing the Bishis was 
cursed to bring foith an iron pestle, which wasbioken and thrown 
into the sea ; a spike of it, that could not be broken, was swallowed 
by a fish ; the fibh was caught, aud the biiike cxti acted by a 
hunter named Jani, who tipped Jiis anow Avith the b])iLe. Krishna 
was ultimately killed Avith tfiis auow. V. P, 

Sftmbara — 1> An ancient aboriginal king mentioned in the Big 
Veda as a black-skinned enemy, Avho dwelt forty ycais on the 
mountains and posses‘'ed a hundred impiegnable eitie‘=i. These 
cities were coveted by one of IndraS Avhite-complexioued friends, 
the * hospitable Divod^isa.’ Divod^sa was repulsed, and obliged 
to hide himself in the Avater ; but India to give him pleasure, 
struck off the head of Sambara. Sambara lived in Udavraja, ‘‘ a 
country into which the waters flow.” lie believed himself invul- 
nemble : but Indra discovered Lira when issuing from the moun- 
tain, and scattered the hundreds and thousands of his hosts. For 
the mighty DivodAsa, Indra, Avho dances with delight in battle, 
destroyed ninety cities. Indra bulled Sambara fiom the mountain ; 
nmety-nino cities he destroyed ; the huudrcdlli he gave to 0iYo- 
44sa« — Wilson' Riff Veda. 



Sambara — 2 , A great Asura or demon, ‘ terrible as deafik/ 
who knowing that Pradyumna, if he lived, would be his destrojrtttv 
carried ofP the infant and threw him into the ocean. Pradyumna 
was preserved by a fish and rescued. When he reached manhood 
and heard, what Sambara had done ; he challenged the demon^ and 
after a terrible conflict, killed him. V. P. 

Sambara — 3, One of the demons who personify drought ; they 
are described in the Rig Veda as shutting up the watery treasures 
in the clouds, until Indra attacks them and after severe contests 
overcomes them, and the clouds discharge their imprisoned waters 
on the thirsty earth . 

“ And now the clouds disperse, the blue 
Of heaven once more comes forth to view. 

The sun shines out, all nature smiles, 

Redeemed fiom Vrittra’s powers and wiles; 

The gods, with gratulations meet, 

And loud acclaim, the victor greet ; 

While Indra’s mortal votaries sing 
The praises of their fiiend and king.” 

—0. s. r, Foi. r, p. 135. 

Sambhala — A village celebrated as the birth-place of the sage 
Kalki, who was endowed with eight superhuman faculties. ^ 

Sambhu — 1 , One of the eleven Rudras ; 2, The wife of Dhruva« 

Sambhuta — A prince, the sou of Trasadasyu. 

Bambhuti — ‘ Fitness ’ A daughter of Daksha and wife of 
Marichi. 

Samika — One of the sons of Sura and brother of Vasudeva. 

Sampadvasa— One of the seven principal solar rays— the otte 
which supplies heat to the plauet Mars. 

Sampara — A prince, the son of Samara. 

Samparaya2ia-~0ne of the fifteen teachers of the White 
Yojush, who founded vai'ious new schools. 

Sampati— The son of Syeni and brother of Jatiyu. It was 
he who informed Hanum&n that Bivana had carried Sita to Lanka. 
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flaouut — 1, Tbo Manu of aoj particular period ; Om of 
the daughters of Priyavrata, by his wife Kimya 

Samudra-- The king of rivers, 

Bamudra — The daughter of Saiuudri by his wife Vel4. 
Samudrd was married to Frachinavai shish, and became the mother 
of the ten Prachetasas. 

Samvara — A son of Kasyapa and Danu, and one of the most 
celebrated Daityas. He is tailed in the Vishnu Purina the 
mightiest of enchanteis, to whom Hiranyakasipu had recourse, 
when he was himself unable to influence or destroy his son 
Prahldda. Samvara undertook to effect his destiuctiou, but all his 
schemes were frustrated. 

Samvarana— A prince, the son of Riksha, and father of Kuru. 

Samvatsara — l, The name of the first of the five Cycles or 
Tugas, consisting of twelve years; 2, The loid of times and 
seasons* 

Samvit — That in which all things aie found or known, and 
which is found or known in ail things. A synonym of Mahat. 

Samya — An original property of man. One of the eight 
perfections or Siddhis, defined in the notes to the Vishnu Purana 
as sameness of degree. 

Samyati— A son of Prachin\at oi Bahugava, of the race of 
Pum. 

BamyOga — The union of contiguity, m oppobition to that of 
identification or perfect unity — Tadaikyam. 

BaitaiSCfiiaray Saturn — The son of Rudra and Suvarchala. 
Saturn is also represented in the Vishnu Purdna as the son of the 
sun and his handmaid Chh4ya, and is said to move slowly along in 
a car drawn by piebald steeds. 

Banaka, Sanandanai Sanatana, Sanatkumara-*Sous of 

Budra, who declining to create progeny, remained, as the name of 
il^e last implies, ever*boys, kum^r^s, that is, ever pure and 
/itllioeent 1 whence their creation is called the K^umara. 
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SanaJkadi, Samprada]ri8— Oneofthe Vaishnavai^iiiB mmg 
the Hindus. They worship Krishna and Radha conjointly, tnd 
are distinguished from other sects by a circular black mark in tibn 
centre of the ordinary double streak of white earth ; and also hjr 
the use of the necklace and losary of the stem of Tulasi, The 
members of this sect are scattered throughout the whole of UppOr 
India. They aie very numerous about Mathura, and they are also 
among the most numerous of the Vaishnava sects in Bengal. 

Sandansa — One of the Naiakas, the hell of pincers ; into 
which falls the violator of a vow, and one who breaks the rules of 
his order. 

Sandhya — Twilight ; a form of Brahmd ; also the name of the 
period preceding a Yiiga. In the Vi&hnu Puruna it is said, The 
night is called Ushd, and the day is denominated Vyush’ta, and 
the interval between them is called Sandhva. On the occurrence 
of the awful Sandhya, the terrific fiends termed Mandehas, attempt 
to devour the sun ; for Brahma denounced this curse upon them, 
that, without the power to perisli, they should die every day (and 
revive by night), and therefore a fierce contest occurs daily 
between them and the sun. At this season pious Brahmans scatter 
w^ater, purified by the mystical Omkdia, and consecrated by the 
Gayatri, and by this Avater, as by a thunderbolt, the foul fiends 
are consumed When the fiist oblation is offered with solemn 
invocations in the moining rite, the thousand-iayed deity shines 
forth Avitli unclouded splcndoni. Omkara is Vishnu the mighty, 
the substance of the three Veda*!, the loid of speech ; and by its 
enunciation those B^kshasas aie destroyed. The sun is a principal 
part of Vishnu, and light is his immutable essence, the active 
manifestation of which is excited by the mystic syllable Om. 
Light effused by the utterance of Omkdra becomes radiant, an<i^ 
burns up entirely the R^kshasas called Mandehas. The performance 
of the Saiidhy^ (the morning) saciifiee must never therefore 
delayed, for he who neglects it is guilty of the murder of the sun. 
Protected thus by the Bialimaus and the pigmy sages cidled 
Bilakhilyas, the sun goes on his course to give light to the world. 

Sandipani '-The tntoi of Kii«!lina and Balaratna ; who was fo 



Astonished at their rapid progress that he thought the sun and moon 
had become his scholars. When they had acquired all that he could 
teach and enquired what fee he demanded, he requested them to 
give him his dead son drowucd in the sea of Prabhisa, The see 
said, ‘ I have not killed the son of S^udipani ; a demon named 
Panchajana, who lives in the form of a conch shell, seized the boy ; 
he is still under my watei&/ Kiishna tlien plunged into the sea ; 
and having slain the demon, took the conch shell as his hoin ; the 
boy was also lestoicd to life and given to hii& father. 

Saadhyansa — The name of the peiiod succeeding a Yuga. 

Sandilya — A celebiated teacher of whom Mr. Max Muller 
says, ^*It was an epoch in the hi‘'toiy of the human mind when 
the identity of the masculine «ielf and the neutral Biahma was for 
the first time perceived, and the name of the discoverer has not 
been forgotten. It was Sandilya who declaied that the self within 
our heart is Brahmi, and this tenet, somewhat amplified, is quoted 
as Sandilya’s wdsdom.” The age in wdiich he lived is not given. 
a.Lyp. 323 . 

Sa&dracOttUS — See Chandiagupta. 

Sangata — Oneof the tenMauryas, descendants ofChandragupta, 
whose dynasty at Mithila lasted a hundred and thirty-seven years. 

Sangha — An assembly or chapter of Buddhist priests. 

Sangha-bheda — The causing of a division among the priest- 
hood. 

Sazigha disesa — A class of priestly misdemeanours. 

Banghamitta — A princess, the daughter of the grandson of 
Chandragupta, who on being left by her husband became a 
priestess, and was the first who visited Ceylon, 

Sangramajit — One of the sons of Kiishna, by his wife Saivya 
or Mitmvinda. 

Sa&hataswa — A prince, the son of Nikumbha. 

Saxdtitaa — Collections of Hymns. By a Sanbita is generally 
understood a collection or compilation. The Sanhitas of the Vedas 
are collections of hymns and prayers belonging to them, arranged 
Steemrdiug to the judgment of some individual sage who is there- 




fore regarded as the originator and teacher of each. The Vki3i$u 
Pur&na mentions the names of the principal teachers of tibe 
Sanhitas of the Vedas and of their disciples and the schools founded 
by them. 

Sanhlada — The youngest of the four sons of Hiranyakasipu^ 
distinguished for his heroism, and termed the augmentor of the 
Daitya race. 

Sani — Saturn, See Sauaischaia above. 

Saiyaya — The minister and charioteer of Maharaja Dhritari* 
shtru. He was sent on an embassy to the Pandavas, and is, says 
Mr. Wheeler, evidently the type of an ancient diplomatist. His 
object was to induce the Pandavas to return to Hastindpur, with* 
out giving them any dii^tiiict pledge that their Rdj would be 
restored to them. He was surpiibed at the greatness of their pre- 
parations for war. The Pandavas received him in Council, and 
ho delivered the message of the Mahaiaja ; to which Yu dhishlhira 
replied that whoever is wise would never give his consent to a war 
on trivial grounds ; but fiiat when war seemed to be inevitable it 
would be useless in them to humiliate themselves to the dust for 
the sake of concord. “ He, however, who is intent upon a war 
of malice is always in a fever, and the fever bums stronger and 
stronger in his heart day by day, until ho can feel no pleasure in 
the ordinary gratifications of the world.” As for Dhritarishtra we 
acknowledge him to be our Maharaja, and we know that he i$ 
kind and benevolent, and averse to doing evil ; but for the sake 
of humouring his son Duiyodhana, and keeping on good terms 
with him, the Mahardja stoops to act deceitfully towards us, and 
would entrap us into his presence by 'mere offers of protection.*^ 
Krishna spoke to the same effect, Yudhishthira then gave costly 
presents to the envoy Sanjaya, both for himself and some of hih old 
friends, to whom ho sent kind messages. The mission however 
was a fruitle'^s one, and when the war broke out, Sanjaya' was 
employed to inform the blind Maharija of every event that trans- 
pired during its progre««s. It was Sanjaya who recited the Bhagavat 
Gita; 2, A piince, the sou of Suparswa ; 3, the son of Pratik- 
shatra ; 4, A prince of the family of Ikshvaku, son of Banimjaya, 
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SaiyilA — The daughter of Visvakarman, was the wife of the 
atm and bore him three children, the Manu (Yairaswata), Tama, 
and the goddess Yam! (or the Yamuna river). Unable to endure 
the fervours of her lord, Sanjud gave him Chhdya his handmaid, 
and repaired to the forests to practise devout exercises. The sun, 
supposing Chhayi to be his wife Sanjna, begot by her three other 
ohildrec, Sanaischara (Saturn), another Manu (Sdvarni), and a 
daughter Tapati (the Tapti rivei). Chhay^, upon one occasion, 
being offended with Yama, the son of Sanjna, denounced an impre- 
cation upon him, and thereby revealed to Yama and to the sun 
that she was not in truth Sanjn^, the mother of the foiraer. Being 
further informed by Chhaya that his wife had gone to the wilder- 
ness, the sun beheld her by the eye of meditation engaged in 
austeritus, in the figure of a inaie (in the region of Uttara Kuru.) 
Metamorphosing himself into a horse, he rejoined his wife, and 
begot three other children, the t^\o Asvius and Revanta, and then 
brought Sanjnd back to his own dwelling. To diminish his 
intensity, Visvakarniau placed the luraiiiaiy on his lathe, to grind 
off some of his effulgence ; and in this manner reduced it an 
eighth, for moie than that was inseparable. The parts of the 
divine Vaishnava splendour, residing in tlie sun, that were filed 
off by Viswakarman, fell blazing down upon the earth, and the 
artist constructed of them the discus of Vishnu, the trident of 
J^iva, the weapon of the god of wealth, the lance of K^rtikeya, 
and the weapons of the other gods : all these Visvakarraan 
fabricated from the supeifiuous rays of the sun, V. P. 

Sankalpa — l, One of the piajfipatis, according to the Kurraa 
list ; 2, A daughter of Daksha and wife of Dharma. 

SarllkftlUk — A prince, tlie son of Kalma^^hapada according to 
the Bflmdyana. 

S&lLklu;U — 1, A name of Siva ; 2, A renowned Dauava, sou of 
Kasyapa and Danu. 

Sftllloura Acharya — The great Saiva Reformer, who flourished, 
H is supposed, in the eighth or ninth century ; Professor Wilson 

of opinion that of the present popular forms of the Hindu 
ll^ion, gome assumed theii actual state eailior than the above 
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date. Sankara Acharya was a distinguished professoi* of Ihe 
Vedanta and Advaita system. He was a native of Keraia or 
Malabar, of the tribe of Namburi brahmans, and in the mytholo*^ 
gical language of the sect an incarnation of l^iva. 

“ In Malabar, he said to have divided the four original tribes 
into seventy-two, or eighteen sub-divisions each, and to have 
assigned them their respective rites and duties. Notwithstanding 
this, he seems to have met with particular disrespect, either on 
account of his opinions, or his origin, or his wandering life. On 
his return homo, on one occasion, his mother died, and he had to 
perform the funeral rites, for which his relations refused to supply 
him with file, and at which all the Brahmans declined to assist. 
Sankara then produced fire from hih arm and burnt the corpse in 
the court-yard of the house, denouncing imprecations to the effect, 
that the Brahmans there should not study the Vedas, that religious 
mendicants should never obtain alms, and that the dead should 
always be burnt close to the houses in which they had resided — a 
custom which is said to have survived him. 

“ All accounts concur in representing Sankara as leading an 
erratic life, and engaging in successful controversy with various 
sects, whether Saiva, or Vaislninva, or of Jess orthodox opinions 
as the Buddhists and JainR«5. In the course of his peregrinations, 
he established several Maths, or convents, under the presidencies 
of his disciples, particularly one, still flourishing at Sringeri, or 
Sringiri, on the western ghats, near the sources of the Tungabadra. 
Towards the close of hib life, he repaired as far as Kashmir, and 
seated himself, after triumphing over various opponents, on the 
throne of Sarasvati. He next went to Badarikasrama, and finally 
to Kedarn^th, in the Him^ilaya, where he died at the early age of 
thirty-two. The events of his last days are confirmed by local 
traditions, and the Pitha, or throne of Sarasvati, on which Sankara 
sat, is still shown in Kashmir ; whilst at the temple of Siva at 
Badari, a Malabar Brahman, of the Namburi tribe, has always 
been the officiating priest. 

The influence exercised by Sankara in person, has been perpe- 
tuated by his writings, the most emiuent of which are his Bha- 
shyas, or commentaries on the Sutras or Aphorisms of Vyisa. A 
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eommentarj on the Bhagavat Gita, is also ascribed to him, as is 
one on the Nrisinha Tapaniya Upanishad, and a cento of verses in 
praise of Durga* The Saundarja Lahari is likewise said to be his 
composition,” See Vbdanta. 

Sftllkftrshaxia — A name of Balardma, given to him in conse- 
quence of his being extracted from his mother’s womb to be trans- 
ferred to that of Rohini. 

SftllkftSyft — A country in the Doab, near Mainpuri. 

Sankha — l, A powerful many-headed serpent, one of the 
progeny of Kadru ; 2, one of the minor Dwipas, peopled by 
Mlechbas who worship Hindu deities ; 3, A concK shell, one of 
the principal weapons of Vishnu. 

Sankhaknta — One of the mountain ridges on the north of 
Meru. 

SaBkhanata — A prince, the son of Vajranabha, a descendant 

of B&ma. 

Sankhapada — One of the eight Lokapalas, and son of the 
patmrch Kardama by Sruti. He is the regent of the south. 

SaBkhya — One of the six Sastras properly so called. It is 
ascribed to the Muni Kapila. It is the principal of the six philo- 
Bophical schools of India. This system say some, is an attempt 
to account for the existence of the universe without the deity, by 
asserting the principle of duality, or in other words, the co-exist- 
ence of spirit and matter. Dr. Ballantyne gives the following 
outline of the system. “ The Saiikhya makes a step in advance 
of the Nyaya by reducing the external from the category of 
substance to that of quality. Souls alone are, in the Sankhya, 
regarded as substances ; whatever affects the soul being aiTanged 
under the head of a quality— 1, pleasing ; 2, displeasing ; or 3, 
indifferent. This mode of viewing the universe may bo desig- 
nated the emotional view of things. 

The word S&nkhya means “ numeral^ rational or discrimina^ 
tiveJ* The system promises beatitude as the reward of that discri- 
mination which rightly distinguishes between soul and nature. 
The meaning to be attached to these two words will be explained 
oresently. 
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The Sankhya system was delivered by Kapila in a set of 
aphorisms no less concise than those of the Nydya, He begins 
by definiug the chief end of Man, His first aphorism is as 
follows : — “ Now the complete (or highest) end of man.” By the 
three kinds of pain are meant — 1, diseases, griefs, &c., which are 
intrinsic or inherent in the sufferer ; 2, injuries from ordinary 
external things ; and 3, injuries from things supernatural or meteo- 
rological. In his nineteenth aphorism, he declares that the bondage 
(handha) under which the soul, or individual man (purusha), 
groans, is due to its conjunction with nature (prakriti) ; and this 
bondage is merely seeming, because soul is “ over essentially a 
pure and free intelligence.” 

In his fifty-ninth aphorism, he says again of the sours bondage 
— “ It is merely verbal, and not a reality, since it resides in [the 
sours organ] the mind [and not in the soul or self] on which 
the Hindu commentator remarks, — “ That is to say, since bondage, 
&c., resides only in the mind (chitta), all this, as far as concerns 
the soul Ipurusha"], is merely verbal, because it is merely a 
reflexion, like the redness of a [pellucid] crystal [when a China 
rose is near it], but not a reality, with no false imputation like the 
redness of the China rose itself.” 

Of nature, which thus, by conjunction, makes the soul seem to 
be in bondage when it is really not, he gives, in his sixty-second 
aphorism, the following account : — “ Nature (prakriti) is the state 
of equipoise of goodness {sattiva), passion (rajas), and darkness 
(tamas) ; from nature [proceeds] intellect (makat), fi om intellect 
self-consciousness (ahankdra), from self-con scion ''ness the five 
subtile elements (taumdtra), and both sets [external and internal] 
of organs (judriya), and from the subtile elements the gross 
elements (sthula-bhdta), [then, besides, there is] soul (purusha) ; 
such is the class of twenty-five.” 

Wc may add further, that, in aphorism 105, we are told that 
“ experience (hhoga) [whether of pleasure or pain, liberation from 
both of which is desiderated], ends with [the discrimination of] 
thought [i, e,, soul as contra-distinguished from nature] ;” that a 
plurality of souls is asserted (in opposition to the Vedanta) in 
another aphorism (150), viz. : “ From the diverse allotment of 

7ft 
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birth, &c., tlie plurality of souls [is to be inferred] and, finally, 
tliat the Sdnkhya system explicitly repudiates the charge of anni- 
hilaiiony aphorism 47 declaring that, “ In neither way [whether 
as a means or as an end] is this [viz., annihilation], the soul’s aim.” 

Mr. J. C. Thomson writes, “ The Sankhya is divided into three 
classes: — 1, The pure Sankhya, which, if it admits, does not 
mention, a deity or Supreme Being, but considers the material 
essence as the plastic principle of all things, and is therefore called 
niriskwara or atheistical. Its text books are the ‘ Sankhya- 
pravachaiia,’ and the * Tattwa Sainasa,’ both attributed to Kapila 
himself, and the ‘ Sankhya-kdrika,’ to his disciple Ishwara Krishna. 
Asuri and Panchashika are also mentioned as the earliest followers 
of this system ; 2, The Yoga system, called seshwara, or theistical, 
founded by Patanjali, whose Yoga-siitras are its text book, and 
followed by the author of the Bhagavat (Mta ; 3, The Purdnic 
school, a corrupt mixture of the other two. (Lit., ‘ rational,' 
from Sankhydy ‘ reasoning, computation.’) 

Sstnkbydyana* — A teacher of the Rig Veda. 

Sankranta — The beginning f»f the year or a month, and the 
name of the festival which is commonly called Pongal, (q. v.) 

Sa&kriti — l, A prince, the son of Sankriti ; 2, The sou of 
Nara, descendant of Bharata. 

Sanku — One of the sons of Ugraseua. 

Sailkusiras — A powerful Danava — one of the sons of Kasyaj)a 
and Danu. 

Sannati — Humility ; one of the daughters of the patriarch 
Daksha, who was married to the Muni Kratu. 

Sannatixnat — A prince, the son of Sumati, 

Sannyasi--An ascetic ; the last of the foui- conditions of life 
prescribed for brahmans. These four conditions are : I, That of 
the Brahmachari or hacholor, wJio, from the time of his invest- 
ment with the sacred cord, is required to tend the sacred fires an<l 
to follow ills studies under, or in the presence of, his preceptor ; 
2, That of the Grihasta or householder, who, from his marriage, 
must strictly observe his religious duties, maintain the sacred fires, 
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and liberally practise hospitality for the support of the other three 
orders ; 3, That of the Vdnaprastha or recluse, who, with or 
without his wife, relinquishes domestic life, retires to the desert, 
feeding on leaves, roots and fruits, or on the hospitality of the 
second order, and continues to perform his daily rites ; 4, That of 
the Sannydisi or ascetic, who performs no rite whatever, and 
appears sometimes in a state of nudity ; who lias renounced social 
life, with all its enjoyments and attachments, and subjected his 
passious ; who lives on what ih given him unasked, and remains in 
^ a village only one day, in a town not more than three days, and in 
a city only five ; lest his mind become secularized. 

Sansapsiyaiia — A teacher of the rurana«, and composer of a 
‘‘ fundamental Sanhita,’^ the sub‘^taiice of which is included in the 
Vishnu Purana. 

Sanskaras — The ten essential ceremonic^^ of Hindus of the fiist 
three castes ; viz., three before birth ; then, At the birth of a 
child the father should feed two brahman seated with their faces 
to the cast ; and aocorcliiig to hib means ofier sacrifices to the gods 
and progenitors. Let him present to the manes balls of meat mixed 
with curds, barley, and jujubes, with the part of his hand sacred 
to the gods, or with that sacred to Prajapati. Lot a brahman 
perform such a Sraddha, with all its ofierings and circumambula- 
tions, on evciy occasion of good foitunc.’' 

“ Next, upon the tenth day (after biitli), let the father give a 
name to his child, — the fii-bt term of which shall be the appellation 
of a god ; the second, of a man ; as Sarman or Varmaii ; the former 
being the appropriate designation of a brahman ; the latter, of a 
warrior ; whilst Gupta and Dasa are best fitted for the names of 
Vaisyas and Stidras. A name should not be void of meaning ; it 
should not bo indecent, nor absurd, nor ill-oracncd, nor fearful ; it 
should consist of an even number of syllables ; it should not bo 
too long, nor too shoi*t, nor too full of long vowels, but contain a 
proportion of short vowels, and be easily articulated. After this 
and the succeeding initiatory rites, the purified youth is to acquire 
religious knowledge, in the mode that has been described, in the 
dwelling of his spiritual guide.” 
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Santana-^Mercury. The son of the Budra Ugra. 

Santanu — A king of the lunar race, the thirteenth in descent 
from Kuru, the prince who gives the designation to Duryodhana 
and his brothers, thence called Kauravas, their cousins, the sons of 
Pandu being termed Pandavas. Santanu had four sons, Bhishma, 
Chitrangada, Vichitravirya and Vyasa. Of these the eldest and 
youngest both lived unmarried, the other two Chiti’Angada and 
Vichitravirya both died without issue ; on which, to prevent the 
extinction of the family, and in accordance with the ancient Hindu 
Jaw, Vyasa begot oir>pring on his brother’s widows. Tlie sons ♦ 
were Dhritara>htra and Pandu. Dhritardshtra had a hundred 
sons by Gandhari, the princess of Gandh^ra, of whom Duryodhana 
was tlic eldest. Pandu had five sons, the celebrated princes 
Yudhishthira, Bhiina, Arjuna, and the twin brothers I^akula and 
Sahadeva, Of these the first was remarkable for his piety and 
integrity ; the second for his gigantic bulk and strength. Arjuna 
was eminent for his valour, and was tlie particular friend of 
Krishna — Wilso7i^ rol. Ill, p. 291, See Viduka. 

Santarddana — A prince, the son of Dhri&litaketu, r^ja of 
Kaikeya, or according to the Padma, king of Kashmir. 

Santateyu — A prince, the son of Randraswa, of the house of 
Puru. 

Santati — The son of Alarka, who became king and succeeded 
liis father as sovereign of Benares, but whose reign was only that of 
au ordinary mortal, though his father is said to have reigned as a 
youthful monarcli for sixty thousand and sixty hundred years. 

Santi — 1, Placidity, a property of sensible objects, according to 
the Saukhya philosophy ; 2, The Indra of the tenth Manwantara ; 
3, A brahman, pupil of Angiras, who having suffered the holy fire 
to go out in his master’s absence, prayed to Agui, and so propi- 
tiated him, that he not only relighted the fiame but desired Sdnti 
to demand a further boon ; 4, A prince, the son of Nila; 5, A 
daughter of Daksha, ‘ Expiation,’ and wife of Dharma, 

Bantideva — A daughter of Devaka, who was married to 
Vasudeva. 
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Santosha — Content, The son of Dharma bj his wife Tashti^ 
(Resignation) one of the daughters of Dharma. 

Sapeijon — A teacher of the white Yajush and founder of 
several schools. 

Sapindana — An ancestral SrWdha, performed at the expiration 

of twelve months after the death of a person. The practices of 

this rite are the same as those of the monthly obsequies, but a 

lustration is made with four vessels of water, perfumes, and 

sesamiim ; one of those vessels is considered as dedicated to the 

deceased, the other thn'e to the progenitors in general ; and the 

contents of the former are to be transferred to the other three, by 

which the deceased becomes included in the class of ancestors to 

%vhoni worship is to be addre&sed 'with all the ceremonies of the 
✓ 

Sraddlia. 

Sapindas — Relations connected by offerings of cakes to common 
ancestors ; (hey extend to seven degrees, ascending or descending. 

Saptadasa — A collection of hymns created from the western 
mouth of Brahma, along with the Sam a Veda, &c. 

Sarabhanga — A celebrated devotee described in the E^ma- 
yana. He was visited by Tndra and invited to return with him to 
heaven ; and when asked afterwards by Rama the reason of Indra’s 
coming to his hermitage, Sarabhaiiga replied, O Rama, the 
sovereign of tlie gods or demons came to take mo to the heaven of 
Brahmi, which 1 have gained by my severe austerities ; but 
knowing that you were not far off I w'onld not depart to heaven 
until I had seen you.” Sarabhauga then said, “ Behold, now 
while 1 put off this body, as a serpent casts its slough !” Then the 
sage prepared a fire, offered ghee, and entered the flame ; the fire 
consumed his body ; and a youth, bright as the fire, was instantly 
produced ; and in this shape, Sarabhanga sought the heaven of the 
sages who had devoted their lives to religious austerities, and 
passing by the heaven of the gods, he ascended to the heaven of 
Brahmti. 

Saxadwat — The husband of Ahalya and father of Satyadhriti. 

Sarama — A daughter of Daksha and wife of Kasyapa ; she 
is said to be the mother of canine animals. Vishnu Purdna, 122, 
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Saranu — Oue of the ministers of Rurana, who was sent with 
Suka to spy out the army of Rama, anil obtain infonnation of the 
chief heroes and counsellors. See Suka. 

Saranu — One of the son^ of Vasudevo, by his wife Rohini. 

Sarail]rU — The daugliter of Tva>litri,who wa.^' given in marriage 
to Vivaswat, the son of Aditi. Saranyil h(*(*aTno the mother of the 
two Asvins. Dr. Mnlr tpiotes ihe following text : ‘‘ Saranyu, the 
daughter of Tvashtri, bore twin‘d t(> Vivu‘'Wat. She then substi- 
tuted for herself another female of ‘similar appearnnee, and fled in 
the form of a mare. Vivaswat in like manner, a'-sumed the shape 
of a horse and followed her. From their intercourse sprang two 
Asvins, while ^lanu was the ofi''-pring of Savarna (or ‘the female of 
like appearance.’)” Another text is ; “Tva.-htri had twin children, 
Saranyu and Trisiras. lie gave Saranyu in marriage to Vivaswat, 
to whom she hore Yarna and Yaini, who were also twins. Creating 
a female like herself without her husband’s knowledge, and making 
the twins over in charge to her, Saranyii took tlie form of a marc 
and departed. Vivaswat, in ignorance, begot, on the female who 
was left, Manu, a royal Kishi, who resembled bis father in glory.” 
But discovering that tlie real Saranyu had gone away, he followed 
her in the shape of a horse, and from their iiitereoiU rte sprang the 
two Kumaras (youths) Nasatya and Basra, who arc lauded as 
Asvins (sprung from ahoive.) — Muir, 0. jS. T., V oL V,p> 228. 

SurUSVat — A river god, the consort of vSarasvati, who rolls 
along his fertilizing waters, and is invoked by the worshippers 
who are seeking for wives and otfspring, a *5 widl as for plenty and 
protection. — 0. 8. 21, F, 340. 

Sarasvata — l, A sage who related the Vishnu Parana to 
Par&sara ; 2, A Vyasa in the ninth Dwapara age. In the notes 
to the Vishnu Purina, a legend is given from the Mahibhirata in 
which it is said ‘‘ that during a great drought the Brahmaus, 
engrossed by the care of subsistence, neglected the study of the 
sacred books, and the Vedas were lost. The Rishi Sarasvata alone, 
being fed with fish by his mother Sarasvati, the personified river 
80 named, kept up his studies, and preserved the Hindu scriptures. 
At the end of the famine the Brahmans repaired to him to be 
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taught, and sixty thousand disciples again acquired a knowledge 
of the Vedas from Sarasvata. This legend appears to indicate the 
revival, or more probably the introduction, of the Hindu ritual 
by the race of Brahmans, or the people called Sarasvata ; for 
according to the Hindu geographers, it was the name of a nation, 
as it still is the appellation of a class of Brahmans who chiefly 
inhabit the Panjab. The Sarasvata Brahmans are met with in 
many parts of India, find are usually fair-complexioned, tall, and 
handsome men. They arc classed in the Jati malas, or popular 
lists of castes, amongst <ho five Gaura Bi'ahmans, and are divided 
into ten tribes : they arc said also to be especially the Purohits or 
family priests of the Kshatriya or military castes : circumstances 
in harmony with the purport of the legend, and confirmatory of the 
Sarasvatas of the Panjab having been prominent agents in the 
establishment of the Hindu religion in India. The holy land of 
the Hindus, or the primary seat, perhaps, of Brahmanism, has for 
one of its boundaries the Sarabvatl river.” V. P., 285. 

Sarasvata — A dialect of Sanscrit ; the term is employed by 
Mr. Colebrookc to designate that modification of Sanscrit, which 
is generally termed Prakrit. 

Sarasvatas — A tribe of brahmans, which occupied the banks 
of the river Sarasvati. See above, under Sarasvata. 

Sarasvati — The consort of Brahma and the goddess of wis- 
dom, knowledge, science, art, learning and eloquence, the patroness 
of music aud inventor of the Sanscrit language and Devanagari 
letters. ‘ She is represented as a young female, of fair complexion, 
with four arms and hands. In one of the two right hands she 
holds a flower, which she ofiers to her husband, by whose side she 
is continually standing, and in the other a book of palm leaves, 
indicating that she is fond of learning, and imparts knowledge to 
those who study. In one of her two left hands she holds a stidng 
of pearls, called Sivamala, which serve her as a rosary, and in the 
otlier a damaru, or small drum. An annual festival is celebrated 
in her honour. She dwells among men, but her special abode is 
Brahma Idka, with Brahma her husbaud,* 

The name Sarasvati means flowing, and is applied to a celebrated 
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river as well as to tlie goddess pf speech. The river rises in the 
mountains north-east of Delhi. Sarasvati was also the name of 
one of the daughters of Daksha who was married to Dhama. 

**^ai*asvati, by the standard mythological autliorities, is the wife 
of Brahm^ and the goddess presiding over letters and arts. The 
Vaishnavas of Bengal have a popular legend that she was the 
wife of Vishnu, as were akso Lakshmi and Gangu. The ladies 
disagreed ; Sarasvati, like the other prototype of learned ladies, 
Minerva, being something of a termagant, and Vishnu, finding 
that one wife was as much as even a god could manage, ti'ansferred 
Sarasvati to Brahma, and Ganga to Siva, and contented himself 
with Lakshmi alone. It i.> worthy of remark that Sarasvati is 
represented as of a white colour, without any supei Unity of limbs, 
and not uufrcquently of a giaceful figure, wTaiing a slender 
crescent on her brow, and sitting on a lotus.” — IVihon's JVorks^ 
Vol. II pp. 187-8. 

** Sarasvati is a goddess of ««omc, though not of very great 
importance, in the Rig Veda. As observed by Yaska, she is 
celebrated both as a river and a deity. She was no doubt primarily 
a river deity, as her name, “ the W'ateiy,” clearly denotes, and iu 
this capacity she celebrated iu a few separate passages. Allusion 
is made in the hymns and in the Biahrnanas to sacrilices performed 
on the banks of this river, and the adjoining Dlirishdavati : and 
the Sarasvati in particular seems to have been associated with the 
reputation for sanctity which w^as ascribed to the whole region, 
called Brahmavartia, lying betw’^cen those two small streams, and 
situated immediately to the westw^ard of the Jumna. The 
Sarasvati thus appears to have been to the early Indians what the 
Gauges (which is only twice named in the Rig Veda) became to 
their descendants. When once the river had acquired a divine 
character, it was quite natural that she should be regarded as the 
patroness of the ceremonies which were celebrated on the margin 
of her holy waters, and that her direction and blessing should be 
invoked as essential to their proper performance and success. The 
connection into which she was thus brought with sacred rites may 
have led to the further step of imagining her to have an influence 
on the composition of the hymns which formed so important a pait 



of the proceedings, and of identifying her with V^ch, the goddess 
of speech. At least, I have no other explanation to offer of this 
double character and identification. 

Sarasvati is frequently invited to the sacrifices along with other 
goddesses Ila, Mahi, Varutri, who however were not, like her, 
river nymphs, but personifications of some department of religious 
worship or sacred science. 

In many of the passages wdiere Sarasvati is ' celebrated, her 
original character is distinctly preserved. Thus in two places she 
is meutioned along with rivers, or fertilizing waters. She is spoken 
of as having seven sisters, as one of seven rivers, and as the 
mother of streams. In another place slie is said to pour on her 
fertilizing waters, to surpass all other rivers, and to flow pure 
from the mountains to the sea. She is called the best of mothers, 
of rivers, and of goddesses. 

In the later mythology, as is w’ell known, Sarasvati was identi- 
fied with Vach, and became, under difi’erent names, the spouse of 
Brahma, and the goddess of wisdom and eloquence, and is invoked 
as a Muse. In the Mahabharata she is called the mother of the 
Vedas, and the same is said of Vach in the Taitt. Br. lu the 
S'eintiparva it is related that when the Brahmarshis w ere perform- 
ing austerities, prior to the creation of the universe, “ a voice 
derived from Brahma entered iuto the ears of them all ; the 
ctdestial Sarasv^ati >vas then produced from the heavens.” — O. & 57., 
r, 337-3 13. 

SaragU or Sarju — A river, commonly identified with the 
Deva ; but though identical through great part of their course, they 
rise as different streams, and again divide and enter the Ganges by 
distinct branches. 

Sardhawa — Confidence. One of the Charitas, or states of 
mind, which the Buddhist priest is taught to cultivate. The priest 
who has attained this condition is known by his being always 
cheerful ; by the pleasure he has in hearing the sacred writings, 
and by the general excellence of his conduct. 

Sarmajaya — A priuce. the son of Swapkalka. 

71 
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Sanuan — An appropriate name for a brahman, affixed to the 
appellation of a pjod ; both to be given by tlie father tiie tenth day 
after the birth of the child. Vishnu Purana, 297. 

Sannishta — The daughter of Vrf'^haparvan, and one of the 
wives of king Yayati. She was the mother of Puru, who gave 
his youth to his father, receiving in exchange Yayati’s infirmities. 

Sarpa — The pame of one of the eleven Ruilras according to the 
Vayu list. 

Sarpi — The wife of the Kudra Siva, who>e place is the air. 

SarU-^One of the sous of Vabiidcva by his wife Rohini. 

Sarva — One of the eight modifications or nianifcbtations of 
Rudra ; the one whose station i'' the earth. Vishnu Parana, 58. 

Sarvabhauma — A prince, the son of Viduratha, a descendant 
of Kuru. 

Sarvagfa — (I, A son of tho sage Paurnainasa, of the race of 
Mari chi ; 2, one of the Panda va prince^;, the son of Ilhiina, 

Sarve^SVara — One of the names of the Supreme Being, meaning 
‘‘The Lord of all.’* Ziegenbaig writes, “ When tho Hindus 
speak of the highest Divine Being a<=^ altogether spiritual and 
immaterial, they talk quite reasonably. Tliey take for unquestionable 
truth all that Christians believe of God’s nature and attributes, 
saying that there is but one God, who is purely spiritual, in- 
comprehensible, eternal, almighty, omniscient, all-wise, holy, true, 
just, gracious, and merciful ; who creates, upholds, and governs 
all ; who has pleasure in dwelling with mankind and making them 
happy, both in this world and the world to come ; wherefore to 
serve him is happiness. The names they give to this Divine 
Being are altogether expressive of divine attributes.** 

Saryatas — Sons of Saryatas, descendant of Raivata, who through 
fear of the Rikshasas took refuge in forests and mountains, and 
afterwards, according to the legends, became renowned in all regions, 

Saryati — 1, One of the sons of the great Manu Vaivaswata ; 2, 
A son of Nabusha, according to the list in the Liuga Puiiaa. 
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Sasa — A portion of Jambu-dwipa, reflected in the lunar orb as 
ill a mirror. 

Sasada — The son of Ikshvaku, who on the death of his father 
succeeded to the sovereignty of Ayodhya, or as the Vishnu Purina 
has it, to the doininion of the earth. 

Sasadharman — One of the Mauryan kings, or descendants of 
Chnndragupta, king of Magadlia 

Sasavinda — A prince, the son of Chitraratlira ; celebrated as 
the lord of the fourteen great gems ; or articles the best of their 
kind, seven animate and seven inanimate ; a wife, a priest, a 
general, a cliarioteer, a lioi‘>e, an elephant, and a body of foot 
soldiers ; or instead of the last three, an excutioner, an encomiast, 
a reader of the vedas : and a chariot, an umbrella, a jewel, a sword, 
a shield, a banner, and a treasure. The Vishnu Purana states that 
he had a hundred thousand wives and a million of sons ! 

Sastra-devatas — (iods of the divine weapons ; a hundred are 
enumerated iu the Rainayaiia, and they are there termed the sons 
of Kriaswa by Jaya and Vijaya, daughter^ of the Prajapati, that is, 
of Daksba. 

Saswata — One of the kings of Mithila, the son of Sruta. 

Satabali—A distinguished general in the army of the monkey 
king Sugriva. 

Satabhisha — A lunar maiKsiou iu Miigavithi in the southern 
Avaslithana. 

Satadhanu — l, A king in the olden time celebrated on account 
of the groat virtue of his wife Saivya, under whose name the 
history of Satadhanu will be found ; 2, One of the sons of Hridika, 
of the y^dava race. 

Satadru — “ The hundred channelled,” the river Sutledj. It is 
the Zardras of Ptolemy, the Ilesidrus of Pliny. Notes to Vishnu 
Purina. 

Satadyumna--!, One of the ten sons of the Manu Chakshusha ; 
2, One of the kings of Mithila, the son of Bhinumat. 
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Satajit — It kingj« of Bharatu, the fton of RAja ; 2, 

A son of Sahasrajit of the Yadava race ; 3, One of the sous of 
Bhajarndna. 

SAtftkanii — The uaine or tide of bcveral Andhra princes. 

S&tSk&aildSt — The son of (iuutania by Ahalya. According to 
the Rantayana, Salanamla was the family priest of ffanaka, the 
father of Sita. 

Ssitanika — l, One of die IVuidaxa prni<‘c-, dm son of Nakula ; 
2, The son of Janamf‘jaya, king of Idiarata ; 3, The son of 
Vasudana, of the race of Puru. 

Satapatha-Brahmana — An appendix to tlu White Yajur Veda, 
which describes a variety of solemn sacrifices in 'svhich the juieeof 
the Soma plant is the chief ingredient, ll a l^o contain t» various 
theories of creation and vild h^giinls wliieli show dial “ the old 
Saubkrit philosophers found it extremely difficult to determine the 
difference between godh and men.” 

‘‘Considered religiously the Satapatha-Brahmana appears to 
offer a thorough type of scepticism. IMun makes gud^, god makes 
a chief god, the chief god (Prajapati) makes the world and gods. 
But the gods were mortal. Rites and ansterides were invented 
which insure immortality. Death becomes aluriiK’d. Death is 
promised that only without the body sliall gods or men become 
immotial. But after the gods have become immortal, they arc 
unable to determine which among them shall be gieatest.”* 

The contents of the Satapatha-Brahmana arc somewhat hetero- 
geneous, and amongst other curious stories there is one relating 
to the Deluge, which has been already given under the article 
Manu. 

SAtarupa — The female portion of Brahma, who, after detaching 
from himself the property of anger, in the form of Rudra, 
converted himself into two persons, the first male, or the Manu 
Swdyambhuva, and the first woman, or Satarupa : Professor 
Wilson says, “ The division of Brahmd into two halves, designates, 
as is very evident from the passage in the Vedas given by Mr. 
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Colebrookc, the distinction of corporeal substance into two sexes ; 
Viraj being all male animals, Satarupa, all female animals, Sata« 
rupa, the bride of Braliina, of Viraj, or of Mann, is nothing more 
than beings of varied or manifold forms, from Sata, ‘a hundred/ 
and rupa, ‘ form’ ; explained by the annotator in the Ilari Vansa 
by Anantarnpa, of infinite shape, and Vividharupa, of diversified 
shape, being as he states, the same as Maya ‘ illusion,’ or the 
power of multiform mctainarphosib.” Vishnu Puraua, 53. 

Sata Sankhyas — A class of deities in the tenth Manwantara. 

Satavalaka~A pupil of Sakapumi and teacher of the Rig 
Veda. 

Satayus — One of the six sons of Pnrurava^. 

Sati — Truth ; one of the daughters of Daksha, and wife of 
Bhava. ^’he Vishnu Pnrana says she abandoned her (‘orporeal 
existence in eonsecjiience of the di'-jdeasure of Daksha : and was 
afterwai’ds the daughter of IlimaAan hy Mena ; and iu that 
character, as th<' only P^ina, the mighty Bhava again married her. 
Urged by her Malu'\swara went to the sacrifice of Daksha ; the 
different Pti!*anas furuibh contradictory accounts of her share in 
tlie transaction and of tlie way in wliich she met her death. 

Satrughna'— The youngc'-t of the four divincsons of Dasaratha, 
king of Ayodhya. Rati nghna killed the R^kshasa chief Lavana, 
and took jiossession of his capital Mathura. After the destruction 
of the Rak^hasas had been <-ompleted, Satrughna re-ascended to 
heaven with his three brother^. 

Satrajit — The son of Nighna and friend of the divine Aditya, 
the Sun. The Vi-'linu Pnrana relates the following legend respect- 
ing him : — “On one occasion, Satrajit, whilst walking along the 
sca-shore, addr(‘s.s(‘d his mind to Siirya, aud hymned his praises ; 
oil which, the divinity ai)peared ami stood before him. Beholding 
him in an indistinct shape, Satrajit said to the Sun : “ I have 
beheld thee, lord, in the heavens, as a globe of fire. Now do thou 
show favour unto mes that I may see thee iu thy proper form.” 
On this, the Sun, taking (he jewel called Syamantaka from off his 
neck, placed it apart ; ami Satrajit beheld him of a dwarfish 
stature, willi a body like burnished copper, aud with slightly 



tjm* Having bis adoratioiiSy the San desired hiab 
lo demsnd a boon ; and he I'equeeted that the jewel might became 
liiflL The San presented it to him^ and then resumed his place in 
liHa riky* Having obtained the spotless gem of gems, Satdyit 
were it on his neck ; and, becoming as brilliant, thereby, as the 
Son himself, irradiating all the regions with his splendour, he 
retnmed to Dwdraka. The inhabitants of that city, beholding 
him approach, repaiied to the eternal male, Purashottama, — who, 
to sustain the burthen of the earth, had assumed a mortal form (as 
Krishna), — and said to him ; “ Lord, assuredly the (divine) Sun is 
coming to visit you.” But Kiishna smiled, and said : It is not 
the divine Sun, but Satrajit, to whom Aditya has presented the 
Syamantaka gem ; and he now wears it. Go and behold him 
without apprehension,” Accordingly, they depaited. Satrijit, 
having gone to bis house, there deposited the jewel, which yielded, 
daily, eight loads of gold, and, through its marvellous virtue, 
idispelled all fear of portents, wild beasts, file, lobbeis, and famine. 

Satr&jit was ultimately killed by Satadhanwan in order to obtain 
possession of the jewel. 

Bfttwata — A prince of the Yadava race, whoso descendants were 
termed Satwatas. 

— The quality of goodness, or purity, knowledge, 
qniesomice* An incarnation of Vishnu in the third Manwantara. 

BMyftbhAlOa — The daughter of Satrdjit and one of the wives 
of Krishna. In consequence of some aspersions cast on the 
character of Krishna relating to the disappearance of the 
%amaiitaka gem, Satrlijit refiected that he had been their cause, and 
Hh t^eiliate Krishna gave him to wife his daughter Saiyabh&ma. 
Whpii the jewel was recovered, Balabhadra claimed it as his 
pljopmty jointly with Krishna, while Satyabhdma demanded it 
as right, as it had originally belonged to her father. She 
afterwards desired to possess the Parij&ta tree, which Krishna 
aiMiCrdiiigly removed from heaven to Dw&raka, though strongly 
^ il^posed by Indra and the other gods. 

4a|md!irita^A prince, the son of Pushpavat. 

Hr 

One of <iie kings of Mithila, the son of 


JisJiivirjra ; 2, The son of Sarana ; 3^ The son of 
The son of Satananda : and a pioScient in militarj scieiK^. ^ 

ei^amonred of the nymph Urvasi, Satyadhuti was the parent of tf/ff 
children, a boy and a girl ; who weie found exposed in a clomp 
long Sara grass, by the Baja Santana whilst out hunting. 

Satyadhwaja — A pi mce, the son of Urjjavaha, king of Mithile.^ 

Satyahita — teachei of the Rig Veda 

Satyajit — One of the kings of Magadha, the son of Sanhita. 

Satyaka — A prmce, the son of Siuu 

Satyakannan — One of the kings of Anga, the son of Dhrif* 
tavrata. 

SatyaketU — A king of K^sf, the son of Sukamara, a descendant 
of Alarka. 

Satyaloka — The woiM of infinite wisdom and truth, the 
inhabitants of which uevei again know death. It is said in the 
Vishnu Puiina to be situated one bundled and twenty millions of 
leagues above Dhiuva. 

Stayanetra — A sage, one of the sons of Ati i, according to the 
series in the Vayu 

Satyaratha — One of the kings of Mithila, the son of Mina- 
latha. 

Satyarathi — The son and successoi of the above. 

Satyas — A class of deities in the thud Manwantara. (See 
Jatas.) 

Satyasravas — A teachei of the Rig Veda. ^ 

Satyavak — One of the noble sous of the Manu Ch^kshnsba* v 

Satyavan — The son of a blind old king who had been driven 
from his throne and was living in the forest as a hermit, wheH^ 
Savitri, the lovely daughter of king Aswapati saw Satyavto 
loved him. She was warned by a seer to overcome her attach 
meat as Satyavi.n was a doomed man having only one year to Bfth 
9ut Savitri replies 

trhetlLer hit yean be few or many, be he gifted witii all gcaoe ^ 

Or graoelew, him my heart hath chosen, and It choosetb not agidiL 



They at e thei afore mariied and the bnde atiivea to forget Uie 
onuooua prophecy ; but the last day of the year approache^^ 
hei auxiety becomes niepiessible She accompanied her husband 
to the foiest ou the fatal moiumg with a hca\y heart ; while he 
was outtlug wood athiill of agony ‘'udilenly shot thiough his 
templeS) and ho called out to In*' wile to suppoit him — 

Then she received ) r fainting husliand in iur arms, and sate herstlf 
On the cold ground and gently laid hi^ dro >ping lit ad ujMin her lap 
Sorrowing she called to mind tht sage s ]>i ]>hLiv and reckoned up 
The davs and hours All in in in*>tant slu btlu Id an awful shajx. 
standing before htr dressed in bhad ltd garnunts with a glittering tiuwn 
tpon his head his foini th< ugh t^lowin^. like the sun was >it obscure 
And eves he had like fiamca a noo^e dti>tndtd from liis hand and be 
Was tcmble to look uprn as b} lu r husbind s si It lu stoint 
And gared upon him wnth a t erv gl im t Mui Idt iing she stuttd up 
And laid htr dying Satvavan upon the gmund and with hci hands 
Joined rtvertntly sht thus viith buiting I tut uhir ss d tlit sliai t 
Surely thou art a god such f rui is thim must m it. tii ui nx rtil tx 
Tell me thou god like bting wh > th u art an 1 whtulort th u ait htit 

The figuie loplies that lie lama, Jkiuijj of death, that hei 
husbands time cornc, and tint he luu^t hind and take his Kpmt 

Then from her husband s body fjxct i ht lut in i flrmh with Ins coid 
Bound and detained the spirit likt in si/t ind h ngth to i in in s thumb 
{■orthwith tiic bod> rtfi c f vital btiiig and dc] lived of bn ith 
Lost all its gract and btautv and littaiut ghastly lud motionless 

After binding the ‘'pnit, Y iina pioccids itli it lo^Naidn hiff own 
quarter, the Sou til The faitliful wife folloN\s him close ly Yuma 
bids hei go home and pic pau hci husband’s funcial rites ; hut she 
persists in following, till Yaraa, ])l(a^td with lici devotion, giants 
her any boon she pleases except the hie ol hci husband. She 
chooses that hei hubband’s fatlui, who is blind, may lecovei his 
sight. Yama consents, and Vuds hci now ictuin home Still fehe 
persists in following. At last, ovcicorne by hei constancy, Yama 
grants a boon without exception. The delightf d Saviti i exclaims — 

' Nought, mighty king, this time hast thou txcepted let my husband live 
Without him I desire not happiness nor c ven beavi n itself 
Without him J must die •so Ijl it f nthful wife k plitd tlit king of deatli 
* Thus I release him and with that h# loosed the < ord that bound his soul * 

— 8eo Savitri. 

Satyavati — The (laughtci of kmg Oadhi, who was demanded 
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in marriage bj an elderly brahmin name Richika. Tbe fciiay 
would only consent to give his daughter on the condition that tii# 
sage should give him as the nuptial present, a thousand fleet 
horses whoso colour should be white with one black ear. Bichfk% 
having propitiated Varuna, the god of the ocean, obtained from 
him, at (the holy place called) Aswatii*tha, a thousand such steeds, 
and, giving them to the king, espoused his daughter. 

In order to effect the birth of a son, Richika prepared a dish of 
rice, barley, and pulse, with butter and milk, for his wife to eat j 
and, at her request, he consecrated a similar mixture for her 
mother, by partaking of which, she should give birth to a prince 
of martial prowess. Leaving both dishes with his wife, — after 
describing, particularly, which was intended for her, and which for 
her mother, — the sage went forth to the forests. When the time 
arrived for the food to be eaten, the queen said to Satyavati : 
** Daughter, all persons wish their children to be possessed of 
excellent qualities, and would be mortified to sec them surpassed 
by the merits of their mother’s brother. It will be desirable for 
you, therefore, to give me the mess your husband has set apart for 
you, and to eat of that intended for me ; for the son which it is to 
procure me is destined to be the monarch of the whole world, 
whilst that which your dish would give you must be a brahman, 
alike devoid of affluence, valour, and power,” Satyavati agreed 
to her mother’s proposal ; and they exchanged messes. 

When Richika returned home, and beheld Satyavati, he said to 
her : “ Sinful woman, what hast thou done ? I view thy body of 
a fearful appearance. Of a surety, thou hast eaten the consecrated 
food which was prepared for thy mother : thou hast done wrong. In 
that food I had iufused the properties of power, and strength, and 
heroism ; in thine, the qualities suited to a brahman, — gentleness^ 
knowledge, and resignation. In consequence of having reversed 
my plans, thy son shall follow a warrioi'’s propensities, and use 
weapons, and flight, and slay. Thy mother’s son shall be born 
with the inclinations of a brahman, and be addicted to peace and 
piety.” Satyavati, hearing this, fell at her husband’s feet, and 
said : My lord, I have done this thing through ignorance. Have 
compassion on me : let me not have a son such as thou hast 
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foretold. If such there must be, let it be my grandson, not my 
son.’' The Muni, relenting at her distress, replied ; ** So let it 
be.” Accordingly, in due season, she gave birth to Jamadagni ; 
and her mother brought forth Visv4mitra. Satyavati afterwards 
became the Kausiki river. V. P. 

Satyavrata — A king of Ayodhya, the seventh in descent from 
Ikshv^ku, who obtained the appellation of Trisanku, and was 
degi'adedto the condition of a Chandala or outcaste. The Vishnu 
Purana states that : During a twelve years’ famine, Trisanku 
provided the flesh of deer, for the nourishment of the wife and 
children of Tisvamitra ; suspending it upon a (spreading) fig-tree 
on the borders of the Ganges, that he might not subject them to 
the indignity of receiving presents from an outcaste. On this 
account, Visvamitra, being highly pleased with him, elevated him, 
in his living body, to heaven. 

In a Note, Professor Wilson remarks, “ The occurrence of the 
famine, and Satyavrata’-^ care of the wife and family of Visvamitra, 
are told, with some variations, in the Vayu, M'hich has been 
followed by the Brahmu and IJari Vamsa. During the famine, 
when game fails, he kills the cow of Va-sishtha ; and, for the 
three crimes of displeasing his father, killing a cow, and eating 
flesh not previously coiK-^ecrated, he ac(juires the name of Trisanku 
(tri, ‘ three,” sanku, ‘ sin.’) Vasiuhtha refusing to perform his 
regal inauguration, Visvamitra celobiatcs tlie rites, and, on his 
death, elevatc^ th(‘ king, in his mortal body, to heaven. The 
B&mayana relates the same circumstance, but assigns to it a 
different motive, — Visvamitra’s resentment of the refusal of the 
gods to attend Trisanku’s sacrifice. That work also describes the 
attempt of the gods to cast the king down upon earth, and the 
compromise between them and Visvamitra, by which Trisanku 
was left suspended, head downwards, in mid-air, forming u constel- 
lation in the southern hemisphere, along with other new planets 
and stars formed by Visvamitra. The Bhagavata has no allusion 
to this legend, saying that Trisanku is still visible in heaven. The 
Vayu furnish^^s some further information from an older source ; 
Both ray copies have a blank, where it is marked ; and a similar 
passage does not elsewhere occur : but the word should probably 
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be nishaf aud the whole may be thus rendered : Men acquainted 
with the Puranas recite these two stanzas : ‘By the favour of Visva- 
raitra, the illustrious Tri^anku shines in heaven, along with the 
gods, through the kindness of that sage. Slowly pus^'cs the lovely 
night in winter, embellished by the moon, decorated with three 
watches, and ornamented with the constellation Trisanku.*” This 
legend is, therefore, clearly astronomical, and alludes, possibly, to 
some reformation of the sphere by Visvamitra, under the patronage 
of Trisanku, and m opjiosition to a more ancient system advocated 
by the school of Vasishtha. It might be no very rash conjecture, 
perhaps?, to identify Tri-ankii with Oiion, the three bright stars of 
whose belt may have suggested the three Sankus (stakes or pins) 
which form his name. 

“The seven ancient ri^lfw or saints, as has been said before, were 
the seven stars of l"r^a Vajor. The beveii other new saints which 
are here ‘^aid to have been created by Vi&v«imitra, should be seven 
new southern star-^, a ‘-ort of ne^v Ur^a. Voii Schlegel thinks that 
this raytliieal fiction of new ‘'tars created by Yisvamitra may 
signify that the^e southern stai'^, unknown to the Indians as long 
as they remained in tlie neighhourhood of the Ganges, became 
known to them at a later date wlien tliey colonised the southern 
regions of India ” — G<>RRr«io. 

Satyayajna — The obsei vance of trutli ; one of the great obli- 
gations of brahmans. 

Saubbari — A devout sage, learned in the Vedas, of whom the 
following extraordinary legend is narrated. He spent twelve 
years immersed in a lake, the sovereign of the fish in which, named 
Saramada, had a very numerous progeny. His children aud his 
grandchildren were wont to frolic around him, in all directions ; aud 
he lived amongst them happily, playing with them night aud day. 
Saubhari, the sage, being disturbed, in his devotions, by their sports, 
contemplated the patriarchal felicity of the monarch of the lake, and 
reflected : “ How enviable is this creature, who, although born in a 
degraded state of being, is ever thus sporting cheerfully amongst 
his offspring and thoir young ! Of a truth, he awakens, in my mind, 
the wish to taste such plea^^ure ; and T, also, will make merry amidst 
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ray diiidren.” HaTing thus resolved, the Muni came up, hastily, 
from the water, and, desirous of entering upon the condition of a 
householdei*, went to Idindbitri, to demand one of bis daughters 
as his wife. As soon as he was informed of the arrival of the 
aage, the king rose up from his throne, offered him the customary 
Hbation, and treated him with the most profound respect. Having 
taken a seat, Saubhari said to the Raja : I have determined to 
marry. Do you, king, give me one of your daughters, as a wife ? 
Disappoint not my affection. It is not the practice of the princes 
of the race of Kakutstlia to turn away from compliance with the 
wishes of those who come to them for succour. There are, O 
monarch, other kiugs of the earth to whom daughters have been 
born ; but your family is, above all, renowned for observance of 
liberality in your donations to those who ask your bounty. You 
have, 0 prince, fifty daughters. Give one of them to me ; that 
so I may be relieved from the anxiety I suffer through fear that 
my suit may be denied.” 

When Mandhatri heard this request, and looked upon the person 
of the sage, emaciated by (austerity and) old age, he felt dis- 
posed to refuse his consent: but, dreading to incur the anger and 
imprecation of the holy man, he was much perplexed, and, 
declining his head, was lost awhile in thought. The Rishi, 
observing his hesitation, said : ** On what, O R^ja, do you medi- 
tate ? 1 have asked for nothing which may not be readily accorded. 
And what is there that shall be unattainable to you, if my desires 
be gratified by the damsel whom you must needs give unto me ?” 
To this, the king, apprehensive of bis displeasure, answered and 
said : ** Grave sir, it is the established usage of our house to wed 
onr daughters to such persons only as they shall, themselves, select 
from suitors of fitting rank ; and, since this your request is not 
yet made known to my maidens, it is impossible to say whether 
it may be equally agreeably to them as it is to me. This is the 
occasion of my perplexity ; and I am at a loss what to do.” This 
answer of the king was fully understood by the Rishi, who said to 
himself : This is merely a device of the R&ja, to evade com- 
pUance with my suit. He has refiected that I am an old man, 
having no attractions for women, and not likely to be accepted by 
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any of his daughters. Even be it so : I will be a match for hint/^ 
And he then spake aloud^ and said : ** Since such is the custom, 
mighty prince, give orders that 1 be admitted into the interior of 
the palace. Should any of the maidens, your daughters, be 
willing to take me for a bridegroom, I will have her for my bride* 
If no one be willing, then let the blame attach alone to the years 
that I have numbered.” Having thus spoken, he was silent. 

Mandhatri, unwilling to provoke the indignation of the Muni, 
was accordingly, obliged to command the eunuch to lead the sage 
into the inner chambers ; who, as he entered the apartments, 
put on a form and features of beauty far exceeding the personal 
charms of mortals, or even of heavenly spirits. His conduc- 
tor, addressing the princesses, said to them : “ Your father, 
young ladies, sends you this pious sage, who has demanded of 
him a bride ; and the Raja has promised him, that he will not 
refuse him any one of you who shall choose him for her husband.” 
When the damsels heard this, and looked upon the person of the 
Rishi, they were equally inspired with passion and desire, and, 
like a troop of female elephants disputing the favours of the 
master of the herd, they all contended for the choice. “ Away, 
away, sister !” said each to the other : “this is my election ; he 
is ray choice ; he is not a meet bridgeroom for you ; he has been 
created, by Brahm^, on purpose for me, as I have been created in 
order to become his wife ; he has been chosen, by me, before you ; 
you have no right to prevent his becoming my husband.” In this 
way arose a violent quarrel amongst the daughters of the king, 
each insisting upon the exclusive election of the Rishi ; and, as 
the blameless sage was thus contended for by the rival princesses, 
the superintendent of the inner apartments, with a downcast look, 
reported to the king what had occurred. Perplexed, more than 
ever, by this information, the Raja exclaimed : “ What is all this ? 
And what am I to do now ? What is it that I have said ? And, at 
last, although with extreme reluctance, he was obliged to agree that 
the Rishi should marry all his daughters. 

Having then wedded, agreeably to law, all the princesses, the 
sage took them home to his habitation, where he employed the 
chief of architects, Yisvakarman,— equal, in taste and skill, to 




Braiima himself, — to construct separate palaces for each of his 
wives: he ordered him to provide each building with elegant 
couches, and seats, and furniture, and to attach to them gardens 
and groves, with reservoirs of water, where the wild-duck and the 
swan should sport amidst l^eds of lotus flowers. The divine artist 
obeyed his injunctions, and constructed splendid apartments for the 
wives of the ilishi ; in which, by command oi Saubhari, the 
inexhaustible and divine treasure called Naiida took up his 
permanent abode ; and the princesses entertained all their guests 
and dependants with abundant viaiuK of every description and 
the choicest quality. 

After some period had elapsed, the heart of king Maiidhatri 
yearned for his danghteife ; and he felt ‘solicitous to know whether 
they were happily circumstanced. Setting oil, therefore, on a 
visit to the hermitage of Saubhari, he helield, upon hi^ ariival, a 
row of beautiful crystal palace'-, shiiiiD|T brilliantly as the rays 
of the sun, and situated amidst lovely gardens and reservoirs of 
pellucid water. Entering into one of the-'e magnificent palaces, he 
found and embraced a daughter, and said to her, as the tears of 
affection and delight trembled in liis cye^ : “ Dear child, tell me 
how it is with you. Are you happy here, or not ? Docs the great 
sage treat you with tenderness ? Or ilo you re\ert, with regret, to 
your early home r'” The princess replied ; “ You behold, my father, 
how delightful a mansion I inhabit, — urrouuded by lovely gardens 
and lakes, where the lotus \)\ooms, and the wild swans murmur. 
Here I have delicious viand*^, fragrant unguents costly ornaments, 
splendid raiment, soft beds, and every enjoyment that afllueuce can 
procure- Why, then, should I call to memory the place of my 
birth ? To your favour am I indebted for all that I possess. I 
have only one cause of auxiety, which is this : my husband is never 
absent from my dwelling ; solely attached to me, he is always at 
my side ; he never goes near ray sisters ; and 1 am concerned to 
think that they must feel mortified by his neglect : this is the only 
circumstance that gives me uneasiness.” 

Proceeding to visit another of his daughters, the king, after 
embmeing her, aud sitting down, made iho same enquiiy, and 
received the «ame account of the enjoyments with which the pnneess 
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was provided. There was, also the same complaint, that the Bishf 
was wholly devoted to her, and paid no attention to her sistei’s. In 
every palace, Jlandhatri heard the same story, from each of la» 
daughters, in reply to his questions ; and, with a heart overflowing 
with wonder and delight, he repaired to the w^ise Saubhari, whom 
he found alone, and after paying homage to him, thus addressed 
him : “ Holy sage, I have witnessed this thy marvellous power. 
The like miraculous faculties I have never known any other to 
possess. How great is the reward of thy devout austerities !” 
Having thus saluted the sage, and been received by him, with 
respect, the Raja resided with him for some time, partaking of the 
pleasures of the place, and then returned to his capital. 

In the course of time, the daughters of Mandhatri bore to 
Saubhari a hundred and fifty sons ; and, day by day, his affection 
for his children became more intense, and his heart was wholly 
occupied with the sentiment of self. “ These my sons,” he loved to 
think, “ will charm me with their infant prattle ; then they will 
learn to walk ; they will, then, grow up to youth, and to manhood ; 
I shall see them married, and they will have children ; and I may 
behold the children of those children.” By these and similar reflec- 
tions, however, he perceived that his anticipations every day out- 
stripped tiie course of time ; and, at last, he exclaimed : What 
exceeding folly i& mine ! Tliere is no end to my desires. Though 
all I hope should come lo ]>ass for ten thousand or a hundred 
thousand years, still new wishes Avould spring up. When I have 
seen my infants w^alk ; when 1 have beheld their youth, their 
manhood, their marriage, their ju'ogcny ; still my expectations are 
unsatisfied, and my soul yearns to behold the descendants of their 
descendants. Shall 1 even see them, some other wish will be 
engendered ; and, when that is accomplished, how is the birth of 
fresh desires to be prevented ? 1 have at last, discovered, that there 
is no end to hope, until it terminates in death ; and that the mind 
which is perpetually engrossed by expectation can never be attached 
to the supreme spirit. My mental devotions, whilst immersed in 
water, were interrupted by attachment to my fiiend the fish. The 
result of that connexion was my marriage ; and insatiable desires 
arc the consequences of my married life. The pain attendant 
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upon the birth of mj siogle bod; k now augmented bj the cares 
attached to Mij others, and is further multiplied by the numerous 
children whom the princesses have borne to me. The sources of 
affliction will be repeatedly renewed by tlieir children, and by their 
espousals, and by their progeny, and will be infinitely increased : 
a married life is a mine of individual anxiety. My devotions, 
first disturbed by the fish of the pool, have since been obstructed 
by temporal indulgence ; and I have been beguiled by that desire 
for progeny which was communicated to me by association with 
Sammada. Separation from the world is the only path of tlie sage 
to final liberation : from commerce with mankind innumerable erroi*8 
proceed. The ascetic who has accomplished a course of self-denial 
falls from perfection, by contracting worldly attachments. How 
much more likely should one so fall, whose observances are incom- 
plete ! My intellect has been a prey to the desire of married hap- 
piness : but I will, now, so exert myself, for the salvation of my soul, 
that exempt from human imperfections, I may be exonerated from 
human suiFerings. To that end, I will propitiate, by arduous 
penance, Vishnu, the creator of the universe, whose form is 
inscrutable, who is smaller than the smallest, larger than the 
largest, the source of darkness and of light, the sovereign god of 
gods. On his everlasting body, which is both discrete and 
indiscrete substance, inimitably mighty, and identicsal with the 
universe, may my mind, wholly free from sin, bo aver steadily 
intent, so that I may be born no more ! To him I fly for refuge ; 
to that Vishnu who is the teacher of teachers, who is one with 
all beings, the pure eternal lord of all, without beginning, middle, 
car end, and besides whom is nothing.” V. P, * 


Saudasa — A prince, the son of Suddsa ; named als,o Mitrasaha, 
to which the reader is referred for the legend of his 1 ife. 

Saumitri— A teacher of the Sima Veda. 

Saoniya — division of the Varsha of Bharata. 

Saa2iallOtra--*A Rishi, the son of Sunahotra. Oi i one occasieu 
Indra himself went to a sacrifice of the Rishi in or der to please 
him. The great A suras, thinking that Indra m is above, and 
wishing to take him, surrounded the sacrificial encl4sure. Indra, 
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however, perceived it, and taking the guise of the RIshi, he went 
away. The Asuras, seeing the sacrihcer again, seized Saunabotr% 
taking him for Indra. He pointed out Indra to them and was 
released by the Asuras. — A. S, 231 . 

Saunaka—l, Ateaeher of the Alliar\a Veda ; 2, The son of 
Ghritsauiada aceouling to the Vi.^'hnu Puraiia, but Professor 
Wilson romaiks that this is probably an error, as several other 
Purana^ agree in making him the son of Sunaka. It was Saunaka 
who Chtablislied the di^tinetious of the four castes. See A. S. L., 
232 - 36 . 

Saurashtras — The peoph* of Suiat ; tin* Surastrene of Ptolemy. 

Sauvirai — The nations of Siiulh, and Western Rajputana. 

Savala — One of the ^on^ of Pi i) a\ rata, who was nominated by 
liis fathiU' to \)V the monarch of the Dwijia of Pu'^hkara. 

Savalaswas — Ihikslia, at the command of Binhma, is said to 
have Cl (‘atcd vai ^ou^ li\ mg cieatiires. Hi's fir^t four thousand sons, 
termed llarya^\Mis, were dissuaded by Narada from propagating 
oflspring, and dispersed themselves throughout the universe. 
Dakbha then cn^ated a thoiisaud other sous, named Savaldswas, 
who were desirous of cngendeiiug po'stciity, but were dissuaded 
by Narada, in a similar manner. They said to one another “ what 
the sage has ob^'Orved is peifectly just.” We must follow the path 
that our brotlicis have travelled, and when we have ascertained the 
extent of the uiiiverise, we will multiply our race. Accordingly 
they scattered themselves thiougli the regions, and, like rivers 
flowing into the sea, they returned not again. 

SaVflilia — One of llie seven sons of the Muni Vasishtha. 

Savarna — l, The daughter of the ocean who was married to 
king Pr^china\erliis, to whom .she had been previously betrothed. 
She was the mother of the Prachetasas, q. v. ; 2, The ‘‘ female of 
like appearance’’ who was substituted by Saranyu, when she fled 
from Vivaswat. Savarna became the mother of Mauu. — O. S. 71, 
VoL V, p. 228. 

Bavarni — A ]\Tanu, the son of the sun by his maid Chhdya. 
lie is to be the Manu of the eighth Mauwautara. 

7 *^ 
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Savibhasa — One of the seven suns into which the solar rays 
dilate at the end of the day of Brahma when the world is destroyed, 

Savitri — “ A king, named Aswapati, bighed for offspring, and 
after praying in vain for eighteen years, the gods of heaven sent 
him a daughter, who grew up so “ bright in her beauty,” that she 
appeared like a child of the Jmmortal.s ; and the princes around 
were so dazzled, that none dared to U'-k for her a?> a bride. 

So passing fair the young Savitri grew 
That all adored her !»ut none thougi»t to woo. 

No lovelier nymph e’ei left bei name '^kies 
To dazzle mmtaK with lier Iu‘n%en]y e%eh ; 

And how might c’tui the pioudc‘'t ehu fiain dare, 

To woo a Priucesb so di\ iueh tail 
This distressed her father, ami lie sa»d that >he must go now and 
make choice herself. 

Meekly bowed the mmlest wi*h } tr cyo’i, upon the ffroimd 

And departed, as ) e bade hf with attr •«! tuw p d iround 
Many a hermltapt -ho tr.ivcr- d ridir ' i»i a bright oaf . 

Many a wildernesa a;:d forest holy phic^'® near .rui far 

** When she came bad: she told of a l*lmd old king, driven from 
his throne by a ruthless kinsman, living with bis beloved wife in a 
grove; and his brave son, Safyavan, her heart has chosen. 
“ SatyavSn,” she says?, “ Ine, all my love.” 

At this announcement a Ili'ihi, who happened to be present, 
exclaims, in distress, that she would choose care and grief, in 
choosing Satyavau. He is 

** Learned at the gods' own teacher, — ^glorious as the sun is he . 

With the earth’s untinng patience, and great Indra's bravery " 

He is noble, 

** True, and great of soul, 

Bountiful is he, and modest, —evtry sense does he controul 
Gentle, brave, all creatures love him,— keeping in the righteous way, 

Number'd with the holy hermits,— pure and virtuous as they ” 

But alas ! in a year, counting from this day, “ Satyavin will 
die.” On heaving this, the king considers a marriage out of the 
question, and says : “ Go, then, my dearest child, and choose 
again.” But his daughter replies : 

" Be he virtuous or worthless,— many be his days, or few,** -* 

Once lor all I choose my husband . to that choice will I be true " 
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• The sage and her father give way to her decided wishes : and in 
due time the young couple are married, and live in great happiness 
with the hermits in the grove. Savitri, the bride, put aside her 
jewels, and wore the coarse raiment usually adopted by hermits ; 
and, by her meekness and affection, won the hearts of all with 
whom she dwelt. 

“ Sftdly, sadly as she counted, day by day flew swiftly by, 

And the fated time came nearer when her Satyavan must die 
Yet three days and he must perish, sadly thought the loving wife. 

And she vowed to fast, unresting, for his last three days of life 

Her huhband’s fatlier feared tliat the trial would be too great for 
her, but she answered : Firm resolve has made me vow it ; firm 
resolve will give me strength.” Siie kejit her vow, and maintained 
her fast ; and when the tliir<i day dawned, and the fire of worship 
was kindled, and the m(»niing rites performed, she reverently 
saluted the aged Hrahinan.^ and lit'r liu^band\s honoured parents, 
but still refused AxhI. PrcMnitly, her husband lakes his axe upon 
his shoulder to perform his daily task of felling trees. She begs 
him to let her go aNo ; he repii(*«' : 

** All unknown to thee tlie h^rest njugh the part and weary thou : 

How, then, will thy feet 6uni)0rt thee, fainting from thy fasting vowf' 

“ Nay, I sink not from my fasting, ami no weakness feel to-day , 

I have set my heart on going oh ' forbid me not, I pray !” 

Savitri has always kept her sad secret from her husband ; and 
he has, therefoi'e, no itiea of her real reason for wishing to 
accompany him. He, however, consents, and calls her attention to 
the lovely woods, stately peacocks, and flowers of brilliant hue ; 
but she can look only upon him, and mourn for him as one about to 
die. She gathers cooling fruits, and he makes the woods resound 
with the strokes of his hatchet. Hut, soon a thrilling agony shoots 

through his temple She sits down upon the ground, and he 

rests his head upon her breast, and sleeps. But, — 

Sudden, lo ! before SAvitri stood a great and aw'ful One . 

Bed as blood was his apparel, bright and glowing as the sun 
In his hand a noose was hanging , he to Satyavan stood nigh. 

And upon the weary sleeper flx d his fearful, glittering eye 

This awful apparition was Yama, god of Death, come to bind and 
take the spirit of Satyavan. Having done this, he moved towards 
the south, Savitn closely following. Tama tries to persuade her 
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io fo back ; but die eayS) no : wberev^r her hnaband goea, therb 
she wiU go also* Tama praises her sweet apeechi and offers h^ 
any boon except the life of Satyavan ; and she begs that the blind 
king) her father-in-laW) may bo restored to sight, but without 
reliiKluishing her first request. Yama tries again and again to get 
rid of her, and says she will faint. 

** Can I faint when near my husband ^ where he goes my path shall be 
1 win follow where thou leadest —listen once again to me " 

Nothing can induce her to return without Satyavan ; and at 
length ‘‘ love conquers death.” Yama relents ; the happy wife 
hastens to where her husband’s dead body lay, and, leaning upon 
her faithful bosom he awakes again to <^0086 and life. A very 
touching conversation follows, duiing which lie gradually reoovers 
his recollection ; but liis wife, avoiding any full explanation of 
what had been occurring, says : 

** Night s dark shadows round us fall 
When the morrow’s light retumeth, dearest t I will tell thee all 
Up, then, and away, I pray thee,— come unto thy parent^ love ' 

See I the sun long-time has vanish d, and the niglit grows black above ” 

And accordingly they return to the hermitage, ivhen Satyavan 
finds his father no longer blind ; and cvciy kind of happiness 
awaits them.”*— See Satiavan. 

Savitri— 1 , One of the twelve Aditya*^, the sun. Savitri 
has established the earth by supports ; Savitri lias fixed the sky 
in unsupported space : Savitri has milked the atmosphere, restless 
(or noisy) as ahorse [or, Savitri has extracted fioin the atmosphere 
ihB ocean, &c., restless as a horse ;] — the ocean fastened on the 
impassable expanse. Savitri, son of the watcis, knows the place 
where the ocean supported, issued forth. From him the earth, 
from him the atmosphere, arose ; from him the heaven and earth 
extended.” The sun also whose place is on the sky is called 
Savitri. 2 , The Vyasa of the fifth Dwipara age. 

8 eiiajit-*- 0 ne of the kings of Hasfinipura, the son of Viswajit. 

Songdli — One of the eleven Rudras according to the enumeration 
iu the Hatsya Pur&na. 
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SdrpentS— These are represented in the Yishigiu Puiiiitt m %iit 
progeny of Kadrn^ they are described as powerful and many<^li^e<l| 
and some as fierce and venomous. The chief are mmUo&ilA 
by name. < 

Scsha — Eternal matter in which Vishnu reposes during the 
niglU of Eramh4 when the destinictive power only is in opemtion* 
It is represented as an immense snake, forming by its many coils, 
a bed on which Vishnu sleeps, and with its thousand heads erect, 
to form a canopy ovei Vishnu’s head, and to present the idea of 
defence against any invasion of the sleeper’s repose. Sesha is also 
said to support the eight elephants which support the world. The 
name Sesha is considered by Sir William Jones and others to 
designate abstract eternity, but the emblem does not altogether 
correspond wdth the Egyptian hiei’oglyphic used for this purpose* 
The literal meaning is primal seipent, and many of the Hindu 
legends introduce this snake. In tlie Puiauas there is an account 
of a dispute between it and Vai/n, regent of the wind. The latter 
blew with all his strength against the thousand peaks of Mount 
Meru, and Sesha coveied eveiy one of the peaks, each by one of 
his thousand heads. The sanctify of Tripiti, a hill in the north of 
Mysore is derived from a traditionary version of this legend. 
Vayu is said to have ceased blowing for a time when Sesha lifted 
up one head to asceitain the cause, and Vayu suddenly blew off the 
exposed peak, which was cairied through tiie air and fell at Tripiti, 
conferring on the place the sanctity of Mount Meru. At the Seven 
Pagodas, near Madras, there is a good sculpture of S^sha in one of 
the hill caves. The subject is a favorite one with the Vaishnavaa^ 
Sir C. Wilkins thus describes one in the north of India, the rock of 
Ichangiri in the province of Behar. Among the images carved in 
relief in the surface of tlic rock, is one of IJariy (a title of Vish^u) 
of gigantic dimensions, recumbent upon a coiled serpent, whOBO 
heads, which arc numerous, the artist has contrived to spread faito 
a kind of canopy over the sleeping god ; and from each oP ila 
mouths issues a forked tongue, seeming to threaten instant^ jihtii 
to mj whom rashness might prompt to disturb him* Tho 
lies almost clear of the block on which it is hewn* Xt 
imagined and is executed with great skill The Hindus boliove 
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Ihm at tbd end of every kalpa (creation) ali things are abeerbed in 
the deity, and that m the interval of auotlier creation he repoeeth 
htmself upon the serpent S^sha (duration), who Is also called 
AmniOy (endless), q. v. 

^ S4sba, worshipped by all the gods, supports the wJiole region 
of the earth like a diadem, and is the foundation of P&tiila. .The 
Siddhantaa, or scieutific astronomical works of India, however, 
maintain the earth is unsupported.” — 0. S. 7*., Vol.IV^ p. 96. 

868llft**'One of the Prajipatis. 

Siddhartha — A prince of the family of IkshvAku. He was 
king of Pavana in Bharatak&lietra when by supernatuial agency he 
was made the father of the great Tirthankara ]VIahavii*a, q. v. 

Siddhas — Pure and holy being‘s, exempt from covetousness and 
eoncupiscence, love and hatred, taking no jiait in the procreation of 
living beings, and detecting the unieality of the properties of 
elementary matter. The Vi'^hnu Purana states that eighty-eight 
thousand of these chaste beings tenant the legions of the sky, north 
of the sun, until the destruction of the universe. 

Siddhi — Perfection ; One of the daughters of Daksha, married 
to Dbarma. 

8iddhis-~l 'he eight perfections ; 1, EasoUdsa, the spontaneous 
or prompt evolution of the juices of the body, independently of 
nutriment from without ; 2, Tripti, mental satisfaction, or freedom 
from sensual desire ; 3, S^mya, ^^ameness of degree ; 4, Tulyati, 
similarity of life, foim, and feature ; 5, Visok^, exemption alike 
from infirmity or grief ; 6, Consummation of penance and medita- 
tion, by attainment of true knowledge ; 7, The power of going 
eveiywhere at will ; 8, The faculty of reposing at any time or in 
any place. These attributes are alluded to, though obscurely, in 
the y&yu, and are partly specified iu the Mdrkandeya Puiina. 

Biglin — if A prince, the son of Agnivara, descendant of Kufa ; 
2, A river. 

AiUiaildilli— The wife of Antarddhana, descendant of Prithu. 

ffikshlt^-^An Anga, or subsidiary portion of the Vedas, con- 
^likiliiiig the rules of reciting the prayers, the accents and tones to 
^iV^’iribierved, &c. 
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Sisdllll— A river of Bhdrata Yarsba ; there are seveml lifMl 
of this name, as well as the Indus ; there is one of some note* HlB 
Kalf Sindh in Malwa. 

Sindhu — A country near the forest of Kama. It was the 
ofSindhu, Jayadiathu, who visited Draupadi, in the absence 
her husbands, and attempted to carry her away. 

Sindhttdwipa — One of the kings of Ayodhya, the son of 
Ambarisha. ^ 

Sinhika — One of the daughters of Kasyapa, and wife of Vipm- 
chitti. She was the sister of the celebiated Danava Hiranyakasipu* 

Sini — One of the Bhoja princes of Mrittik^^vati, the son of 
Sumitra. 

Sinivali— 1, The name of the day when the new moon is first 
visible ; 2, One of the daughters of Augiras. 

Sipraka — The first Andlna king ; and founder of the Andhra* 
bhritya dynasty. He had pieviou^ly been minister to Susarman, 
the last of the Kanwa kings of Magadha, against whom Siprak 
conspired, and assumed the 6o\eieignty himself. 

Siradhwaja — A name of Janaka, king of Mithila, celebrated 
as the father of Sita. 

Sisira — A tea( her of the Rig Veda. 

Sisuxnara — Porpoise. The symbol for the celestial sphere* 
The porpoise-like figure of the celestial sphere is upheld bjr 
Nariyana, who himself, in planetory radiance, is seated in its 
heart ; whilst the son of Uttanapada, Dhruva, in consequence hi 
his adoration of the lord of the world, shines in the tail of 
stellar porpoise. Vishnu Purana, 230. 

Sisunaga — One of the kings of Magadha, who relinqnislied 
Benares to his son, and established himself at Giinvnga, in Wtifmi:* 

Sisupala— The son of Daraaghosha, king of Chedi. This priniNei 
was in a former existence the unrighteous but valiant; 
of the Daityas, Hiranyakasipu, who was killed by the ditine 
guardian of the creation (in the man-lion Avatara.) He viW WX% 
the ten-headed sovei'eign R&vana, whose unequalled proere$8i 
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i^ti^glii, tad power, were OTereome by tiie lord of tlie Hilee 
werldd Bdma ; when bom again as Sisup&la^ he renewed with 
greater inveteiecy than ever, bis hostile hatred towards the god 
smeanied Pnndsrikaksha, a poison of the Supreme Being who 
had deseended to lighten the burden of the earthy and was in 
conseqoenee slain by him : but because his thoughts were 
COnstantlj engrossed by the Supreme Being, Si^nip^ia was united 
with him i^r death ; V. P. The death of Sisupaia is thus 
related in the Mahabharata : now the custom was at the beginning 

of a B&jasdja to declare who was the greatest and strongest of all 
the BAjas there assembled, in order that the Argha might be given 
to him ; and Bhishma, as ruler of the feast, declaied that the 
honour was due to Krishna, who was the greatest aud strongest 
of them all. But Sisupaia, the Raja of Chedi, was exceedingly 
wroth with Krishna, for when he was betiothed to the beautiful 
Bnkmini, Knshna had can ied hei away and made her his own 
wife. So SisupAla aro’^e and thiew the whole assembly into an 
uproar, and he said with a loud voice : — If the honour be due to 
kge, it should have been given to Vasudeva ; if it be due to him 
who has the greatest Raj, it should have be given to RAja 
Drupada ; if it be due to the youth of loftiest mind, it should have 
been given to R^ja Dutyodhana ; if it be due to the greatest 
preceptor, it should have been given to Diona ; and if it be due 
to the greatest saint, it should have been given to YyAsa : but 
shame be upon this assembly, who hath given that honour to a 
cowherd, who was the murderer of his own RAja.*’ Having thus 
Sfiokeii, SisupAla and his friends who were with him made a great 
tnmoit. Yudbishthira and Bhishma then reasoned with Sisup&la, 
but he would not heed their words, and drew his sword, and 
threatened to slay all the guests and spoil the sacrifice. Tudhish- 
tiiiraandhis brethren then rose to fight against SisupAla, but 
Bhidima wiihheld them ; and SisupAIa in his rage abused Bhishma 
Cud Krishna iu such opprobrious terms that the whole assembly 
were alarmed. At last Krlshiiia said I have hitherto restrained 
lajr hand, because this man is my own kinsman, but I can bear 
his words no longer.** And thus speaking he whirled his 
^ CtMIra thriously at Sisupfiia, and severed his head from his body ; 
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and Sisupdla fall dead upon the gronnd, and hia mm» <mni0i iMip 
bis body and burnt it upon the funeral pile. Thus Kridh^a 
the B&jasfiya of Yudhibhthira by the slaughter of Slsnp&fai $ t&t 
had R&ja Yudhishthira been set at defiance by a B&ja wbd tedl ' 
not been conquered, the Bajasuya would have been imperlbot an^ 
of no avail.’* 

Sita — The daughter of Janaka, king of Mithila, (Siradbwiya^) 
She is called ear th-boin, as having been turned up from the sdB 
by a plough, as Janaka was ploughing a spot to prepare for a 
sacrifice. She was promised in niariiage to the Rflja who could 
bend the great bow of Siva ; many di'^tinguished Rajas attempted 
the feat, but could not succeed , “ now when R&roa saw the 
bow he lifted it with one hand fiom the ground playfally> 
while a great multitude looked on in amazement. Then R&ma 
bent the bow till it biokc ui the mid«t, and the uoi&e was like the 
crash of a falling mountain, that the bystanders were stunned 
and fell down. Aftei this Sitd was married to Rima. The 
story of their lioneymoou in the liamayana, is supposed to be 
an interpolation of leeent date. When Kama had to go into exile 
Sit4 avowed her deteimiimtion to accompany him to the jungle. 
B4nia objected to this, but at length yielded to her earnest 
entreaties. They met witli mau}^ adxentures m their jungle life 
which are described in gieat detail iii tlie Ramayana. They rested 
in the cave of the sage Atii, whose wife Auasuya gave Sit4 an 
ointment to render hei young and “ beautiful for ever.” On one 
occasion she besought Rama to puisue a beautiful deer, his brother 
Lakshmaua lemaiiiing behind for her protection. Sounds of distroil 
were heard as if proceeding fiom Rdmn, and Sit4 taunted 
Lakshmana with uncoiicei n lui his hiothei until he left her. 'lOhdii 
B&vana, by whoso contiivanee ail this had come about, entered flte 
hut as a brahman mendicant, assumed his true form, and addrew4 
Sit4| who replied to him with anger, and Ravana catried her dlf Igr 
force to Lanka, where she was discovered by Hanumfini^ thl 
Asdka garden. While being earned by R^va^a through 
which she filled with cries and lamentations, she saw five itaiwjra 
sitting in the mountain iiatped Bisha-mukha, and threw doehnjlt^ 
ornaments amongst them in the hope that tliey might fied tibeti^ 
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^ Wj to B4io«* They weire ioiiad by Sugrfva and by him diow» to 
Sit& wrathfttUy refused to receive the addresees of B&vina» 
who threatened to slay her. She had au interview with Hanmn&n, 
and was finally rescued by Biuna ; but had to pass through a severe 
ordeal before she was received as pure after being impiisoned in 
the palace of Bdvana. She enteied the fiie and the god Agni 
attested her pnrity. She was then installed as Rani with great 
splendour. She had two children Lava, and Kusa. 

Sitayus — prince, the hou of U^auac, (q v ) 

Siva — The thud deity m the Hindu tiiad. Wilson says that 
l^iva is the same as Vishnu m the chaiactei of de&tio^ci of creation. 
He also pei sonifies lepioduction, as Iliudu philosophy excludes the 
idea of total annihilation it bout ".ubsequeut i cgcueiation. Hence 
he is sometimes identified with Biuhnid the hist perbou m the triad. 

A 

Siva lb the paiticulai god of the raiitiika^, oi lolloweis of the 
books called Tautias llib woishippeis aie teinied Saivas, and 
although not so numeiousas the Vaishiiavas, exalt then god to the 
highest place in the heaveiib, and combiut in him many of the 
attributes which propeiJy belong to the othei deities. Accoiding 
to them, Siva is Time, Justice, Fiie, Wutci, the Sun, the Destioyer 
and Creator. As piesiding ovei geneiation, his type is the Linga, 
or Thallus, the origin piobably of the Fhalhc emblem of Egypt and 
Greece. As the god of generation and of justice, which latter 
character he shaies%ith the god Yama, he is lepicsented riding a 
white bull. His own coloui, as well as that of the bull, is generally 
white, refen mg probably to the unsullied puiity of justice His 
throat is dark-blue , his ban of a light i eddish coloui, and thickly 
matted togethei, and gatheied above his head like the hair of an 
aecetic. He is sometimes seen with two hands, sometimes with 
four^ eight, or ten, and with five faces, lie has three eyes, one 
bdng in the centre of his forehead, pointing up and down These 
are said to denote his view of the thiee divisions of time, past, 
present, and future. He holds a trident m bis hand to denote, as 
yN»ne say, his relationship towatei, or according to others, to show 
the three gieat attubutes of Creatoi, Destroyer, and Be- 
l^llpperalor are combined m him. His loins aie enveloped in a 
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tiger's skin. Id hts chamcter of Time, he not only preei^ 
its extinction, but also its astronomical regulation* A cfOeoviait w 
ha1f*mooii on his forehead indicates the measure of time by tim 
phases of the moon ; a seipent forms one of his necklaces to denoiil 
the measure of time by years, and a second necklace of haman 
skulls marks the lapse and i evolution of ages, and the extinction ^ 
and succession of the generation*! of mankind. He is often 
lepresented as entudy coveied with seipents, wlych are the 
emblems of immoitaiity They aic bound in his hair, round his 
neck, wii«!ls waist, aims and legs , they seive as lings for his 
fingeis, and eaiiings foi his eais and aie his constant companions, 
Siva has moie than a thousand names, which aie detailed at length 
in the sixty-ninth ehaptei of the Siva Purana The following list 
of the puucipal of ( 110*^0 will give the best ulea of his character and 
attiibutcs The aiispicioii*^ one The Lord of the Universe. The 
Destioyei, a personification of time that destiojs all things. The 
Repioducci, tlie Conqiieioi of life and death, and Cause of life and 
being The Dispei^ei ol the Teai*^ of moitals” — fFilltams, 

Sivft — 1, The wife of the Rudia Is^na . 2, The wife of Anila, 
(Wind ) 

Sivas — A class of deities in the thud Manwantaia 

Sivaskandha — One of the Andhia king*', the ^on of Sivasii 
Satakaiui 

Sivasti — Auothei the Andhia kings 

Siva-Upa-Purana — The Siva l pa-puiana contains about six 
thousand stau/as, di^tubutcd into two pans. It is related by 
Sanatkum^ra to Vyasa and the Ri‘'his at Naiiiiisharanya ; and 
its character may bo judged of fiom the questions to which it is a 
reply. Teach u*',” said the Risliis, the lules of worshipping^ 
the Linga, and of the god of gods adoied under that type : desetiba^'' 
to us his vanous forms, the places sanctified by him, and 
pittyers with which lie is to be addressed In answer, 
kum&ra repeats the Siva Puiana, containing the birth of 
and Brahma ; the creation and divisions of the univeiwa ^ Ha 
origin of all things from the Linga ; the rules of worshiping ft 
and 4iTa ; the sanctity of times, places, and things, dediCiibd to 
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'ii!iii ; the delusion of Brnhini and Vishnu by Ibe Littga $ tike 
lewiods of offering flowers and the like to a Linga ; rules for 
Tiyrions observances in honour of Mahideva ; the mode of piactis* 
lag the Toga ; the gloiy of Benaies and other Saiva Ttrlhas ; 
and the perfection of the objects of life by union with Maheswara. 
These objects are illustrated, lu the flrst part, with very few 
legends ; but the second is made up. almost wholly, of Saiva stories, 
as the defeat of Tripui'Asuia ; the «aoiiiico of Daksha ; the births 
of K&rttikeya and Ganesa, (the sons of ^iva), and Nandi and 
fihringarfti (his attendants), and otheis , together with descriptions 
of Benares and other places of piignmage, and rules for observing 
sach festivals as the Sivaratiu work is a Saiva manual, not 

a Torfina. — Hudson, 

ISivi — 1, A Daitya, the sou of Sanhi-ada , 2, The India of the 
fourth Manwantara ; 3, A pimce, the son of Usinara. 

Skanibha — The Supporter oi Upholdei ; an appellation of 
tbe Supreme Being. In a hymn of the Atharva Veda, Skambha 
Is considered like Purusha, as a vast embodied being co^extensive 
With the universe, and comprehending, m his several members, 
not only the diffeient paits of the mateiial world, but a variety of 
abstractconceptions, such as austeie fervom (tapas,) faith, truth, 
and the divisions of time. lie is distinct fi om, and superior to, 
Pn^ipatl, who founds the woilds upon him. The thirty-three 
gods are comprehended in him, and arose out of nonentity, which 
forms his highest member, and, as well as entity, is embraced 
within him. The gods who foim part of him, as branches of a 
tree, do him homage, and brmg him tribute. He is identifled 
with Indra ; and perhaps also with the highest Brahma, who is 
maniioned in verses 32-34, 36, and in the first verse of the next 
hymn, x. 8, 1. In verse 36, however, this Brahmd is represented 
as being bom (or, perhaps, developed) from toil and iapa$, whilst 
in X. 8, 1, the attributes of the Supreme Deity ai*6 assigned to 
him. In compositions of this age, however, we are not to expect 
sfwtj accurate or rigorous thinking, or perfect consistency 
^ In Skambha are contained the worlds, austere fervour, and the 
Skambha, I clearly know thee to be contained entire 


\n lndra« In Indra are eoutained the world6, au«tere 
the ceremonial. Indra, 1 clearly know thee to be contained 
in Skambha. When the Unborn first sprang into being, iM 
attained to that independent dominion, than that which nethin^g 
higher has ever been. Beveience be to that greatest Brahml^ of 
whom the earth is the basis, the atmosphere the belly, who made 
the sky his head, of whom the sun and the ever-renewed moon 
ate the eye ; who made Agni his mouth, of whom the wind formed 
two of the vital aiis, aud the Angiiasas the eye, who made tlbO 
regions his oigaus of sense. Skambha established both these 
[woilds], eaithandsky, the wide atmospheie, and the six vast 
regions; Skambha pei\aded tliH entiie univeise. Reverence to 
that greatest Biahma who, born fiom toil and austere fervour 
(tapas,) peuetruted all the ^voild*^, who made soma for himself 
alone. How i& it that the w^ind does not lest ? How is not the 
soul quiescent ^ Why do nor the wateis, seeking after truth, ever 
repose ? The great being [i**] ab«?oibed in austere fervour iu the 
midst of the world, on the suiface of the waters. To him all the 
gods aie joined, as the blanches around the trunk of a tree* Say 
who is that Skambha to whom the god'>, with hands, feet, voice, 
eai, eye, pieseut continually an unlimited tribute ? By him 
darkness is dispelled ; ho is fiee fi om evil ; in him are all the 
three luminaries which reside in Piajdpati. He who knows the 
golden leed standing in the wafers is the mysterious Prajipati. 

Professor Goldstucker adds that Skambha seems to mean the 
fulcrum of the whole woild, in all its physical, religious, and other 
aspects. The object of the hymn being to inquire what this fukniiii^ 
is, from the answer given to the various questions it seems to 
follow that it is there imagined to be the primitive deity, or tlie 
primitive Veda, the word brahman iu the neuter implying bothu 
From this primitive Veda, not visibly but really (^ol) exisliitgi 
not only all the gods, worlds, religious rites, &c, werederivej|,l)i|it 
also the existing three Vedas and the Athai van were * fashkmidw^ ** 
— 0. 5. T., r, 884. ^ . I 

8kailda--l) A name of Kartikeya, the son of SivaandBimi!ti| 
and the Mars of Hindu mythology. For the legend of Ids birHii , 
me Kartikeya. In a note to the Megha Dtita, Piofes^er WUeoii 




wHtm, Several tustaocee of tlie Bolitnry production of <^Sipriiig 
occur 111 tlie Hindu as well as Id the Grecian mjtliologj, Tlius 
as Pallas sprang from the brow of Jupiter, we have Skaoda 
generated solely by the deity Siva : Gang& springs from the head 
of the same deity, ami Ganesa is the self-boru son of the goddess 
Pirvati. The miraouloii*? birth of the wairior deity, Skanda, was 
foi* the purpose <>i dc^'lro^ iiig T^raka, an Asum or demon, who, 
by the performance of continued and seveie austerities, had 
acquired powei*s formidable to the gods. Tlie excentric genius of 
Southey has rcndemi it unneces^arj, hy his poem ‘The curse 
of Keb&ma,^ for me to explain the nature or results of these acts 
of devotion. The germ of Skanda was caul by Siva into the dame 
of Agni, the god of tire ; who, being unable to sustain the increas- 
ing burden, traiisfeired it to the goddess Ganga ; she accordingly 
was delivered of the deity, Skanda ; who was afterwards leceived 
and reared, among thickets of the Saiareed (Saccharum Sara), by 
the six daughters of a king, named Kntfika ; or according to 
other legends, by the wives of ‘•e\(‘n gicat KisJiis or Saints. In 
either case, they form in avtionorny the asteri'-m of the Pleiades. 
Upon his coming to maturity, Skaiula encountered and killed the 
demon, who had tilled the reign of Imlra with dismay : — 

Emissumque irna de sede Typboca terra, 

Ccslitibus fecisse inetum. — Works /F, 3*53. 


S k ftrlt dft — 2, The 8011 of the Rudra Pasupafi, by liis wife Swuha. 

SktGUldft Purandf — The skanda Purana is that in which the 
six^faced deity (Skduda) has related the events of the Tatpurusba 
Kalpa, enlarged with many tales, and subservient to the duties 
taught by Mabeswara. It is said to contain eighty-one thousand 
OUC hundred stanzas : so it is asserted amongst mankind.” 


It is uniformly agreed that the Skanda Purana, in a collective 
fomi, has no existence ; and the fragments, in the shape of 
Sanbit&s, Kh&i^das, and Mdhatmyas, which are affirmed, in various 
parts of India, to be portions of the Pnrdna, present a much more 
^fqtloaidaUie mass of stanzas than even the immense number of 



*0|lch it is said to consist. The most celebrated of these portions, 
llisllitidustban, is the lUSi Khii^da, a very minute description of 
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the temples of l^lva in or adjacent to Benares, misted with^ 
iiotis for worshipping Maheswara, and a great variety of 
explanatory of its meiits and of the holiness of KiSf. Mai^ol^ 
them are puerile and uninteresting ; but some are of a higWt ^ 
character. The story of Agastya records, probably in a legondarjir 
style, the propagation of Hinduism in the south of India ; and, in 
the history of Di vodasa, king of Kasi, we have an embellished 
tradition of the temporal y depie«‘^ion of the wmrship of Siva, even 
in its metropoh^, befoie the ascendancy of the followers of 
Buddha, Theie ib eveiy leu^on to believe the gi eater part of the 
contents of the Kasi Khanda aiiteiioi to tlie fii*st*attack upon 
Benares by Mahmud of (Hiizni The Kasi Khanda alone contains 
iiftecu thousand stanzas — ff tlsoii, 

Slishti — One of the “Oiis of llie gieat sige Dhnna, by his wife 
Samblut. 

Smaya — Womlci A ^on of Dhaima. 

Smriti — Tiadition, as distingiu''hed fiorn Siuti, revelation. 
The Veda is leguided as levelatiou ; and what is called the whole 
body of the law is legauled as liadition This distinction may 
be of some mipoi taiice as an illustiatioii of the national belief in 
luspiiaiiou ; and it may thiow some light ou that era in the history 
of Sanskiit liteiatuie when inspuatiou Avas supposed to end and 
tradition to begin.’’* Mi Max Muller makes a simitar remark, and 
discusses the subject in his Ili'^toiy of Sanskrit Literature, 

Smriti — l, Memoiy, One of the daughters of Daksha, mar* 

1 led to the Mum Angiras ; 2, The faculty of recognising all things, 
past, present, or to come — Wilson's Notes to Vishnu Purdna^ 

Soka — Sorrow: one of the children of Miitya (Death.) 

^Soma — Reference has been already made to the important 
share which the exhilarating juice of the soma-plant assnmaa in 
bracing Indra for his conflict with the hostile powei*s in jtlia 
atmosphere, and to the eagerness of all the goda to paatMta * 
in this beverage, 

* Talboys Wheeler 





Soma i$ the god who represents and animates this jnice, an 
intoxicating draught which pjajs a conspicuous part in the 
aaeriSces of the Yedlc age. He is, or rather was in foimer times, 
ttie Indian Dionysus or Bacchus. Not only are the whole of the 
hgmms in the ninth book of the Big Veda, one hundred and 
Ibnrteen in number, besides a few in other places, dedicated to his 
honour, but constant references to the juice of the Soma occur in 
a large proportion of the other hymns. It is clear therefore, as 
remarked by Prof. Whitney, that his worship must at one time, 
have attained a remaikable popularity. ‘ The simple-minded 
Arian peopld', whose whole religion was a w orship of the wonderful 
pow'ers and phenomena of nature, had no «iooner perceived that this 
liquid had power to elevate the spirits, and pioduco a temporary 
frenay, under the influence of which the individual was prompted 
to, and capable of, deeds beyond his natural powers, than they 
found in it something divine ; it was to tlieir apprehension a god, 
endowing those into whom it entered with god-like powers ; the 
plant which afforded it became to tliem the king of plants ; the 
process of preparing it was a holy sacrifice ; the instruments used 
fterefore were sacred. The high antiquity of this cultus is attested 
by the references to it found occurring in the Persian Avesta ; it 
seems however to have received a new impulse on Indian territory.' 

With the decline of the Vedic w-oiship however, and the 
introduction of new deities and new ceremonies, the popularity of 
Serna gradually decreased, and has long since passed away ; and 
llis name is now familiar to those few Brahmans only, who still 
^muletain in a few places the early Vedic observances, 

' A great variety of divine attiibutes and operations are ascribed 
Ip Smna. ‘ He is addressed as a god in the highest strains of 
aduhtion and veneration ; all powers belong to him ; all blessings 
aip besought of him as his to bestow.* In a passage where the 
joys of paradise are more distinctly anticipated and more fervently 
implored than in most other parts of the Rig Veda, Soma is 
* addressed as the god from whom the gift of future felicity 
is expected 

• Whitney, J. A. 0. S., Ill, m 




Soma exhilarated Yara^, Mlisa, Indra, Yishi^ti, the VMlM, H# 
other gods, Viyu, Heaven and Earth, Both gods and men reiM 
to him saying that his juice is sweet, by him the Xdityas are . 
and the earth vast. He is the friend, helper, and soul of IndtA^ 
whom he succom^s in his conflicts with Yrittra. He rides In 
same chariot with Indra, but has winged mares of his oulnl 
and a team-like Vdyu.— O. 5. T., F, 258-67. ^ 

1 In the post-vedic age the name Soma came to be commonly 
applied to the moon and its regent, who is represented as the son of 
Atri ; the monarch of the stars and planets, of brahmans and of 
plants, of sacrifices and of penance. The Vishnu Purkna has thO 
following legend : Soma celebrated the E^jasuya (sacrifice) ; and, 
from the glory thence acquired, and the extensive dominion with 
which he had been invested, he became arrogant (and licentious,} 
and carried off T^r£, the wife of Brihaspati, the preceptor of the 
gods. In vain Brihaspati sought to recover his bride ; in vain 
Brahmi commanded, and the holy sages remonstrated : Soma 
refused to relinquish her. Usanas, out of enmity to Brihaspati, took 
,^art with Soma. Eudra, who had studied under Angiras, (the 
\Hther of Brihaspati,) befiiended his fellow-student. In consequence 
ol tTsanas, their preceptor, joining Soma, Jambha, Kujambha, and 
all the Daityas, Danavas, and othei foes of the gods, came also to 
his assistance ; whilst ludra and all the gods were the allies Of 
Brihaspati. 

Then there ensued a fierce contest, which, being on account of 
T&raki (or Tdra,) was termed the T^rak^maya or T4rakk wajK 
In this, the gods, led by Eudra, hurled their missiles on ^ 
enemy ; and the Daityas with equal determination assailed the 
gods. Earth, shaken to her centre by the struggle between sqoh 
foes, had recourse to Brahm^, for protection ; on which he intet^ 
posed, and, commanding Usanas, with the demons, and 
with the deities, to desist from strife, compelled Soma to 
T4i4 to her husband. Finding that she was pregnant, 
desired her no longer to retain her burthen ; and, in obedkiilia to 
his m^ders, she was delivered of a son, whom she depositotl^ 0 
clump of long Munja-grass. The child, from the mommit of its 
birth, was endued with a splendour that dimmed the rtdimtee of 
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er&f other divinity ; and both Brihaspeti and Somit fiMMinated 
hie beauty, claimed him their child. The gods, in order to 
aettie the dispute, appealed to Tara ; but she was ashan^ed, and 
w^ld make no answer. As she still continued mute to their 
niqmted applications, the child (became incensed, and) was about 
to curse her, saying : Unless, vile woman, you immediately 
declare who is my father, 1 will sentence you to such a fate as 
shall deter every female, in future, from hesitating to speak the 
truth.’’ On this, Brahma again interfered, and pacified the child, 
and then, addressing Tdra, said : Tell me, daughter, is this 
the child of Brihaspati or of Soma ?” Of Soma,” said Tiird, 
binding. As soon as she had spoken, the lord of the constella- 
tions — his countenance bright, and expanding with rapture, — 
emWced his son, and said ; “ Well done, my boy ! Verily, thou 
mrt wise.” And, hence, his name was Budha. 

* He who knows.’ IMuch erroneous speculation has originated 
in confounding this Budha, the son of Soma, and regent of the 
planet Mercury, — * he who knows,’ ‘ the intelligent,’ — with 
Buddha, any defied mortal, or * he by whom truth is known or 
as individually applicable, Gautama or Sakya, son of Rija Suddho- 
dana, by whom, the Buddhists themselves aver, their doctrines 
were first promulgated. The two characters have nothing in 
common ; and the names are identical, only when one or other is 
mis-spelt. This Budha was the founder of the lunar race. The 
Brahmi turina and Hari Vansa have a legend of the birth of 
Soma, the moon, from the Rishi Prabh^kara of the race of Atri. — 
Wilson, 

8oailA*-*One of the deities called Yasus, because they ai’O 
ali^ays present in luminous irradiation. 

Somadatta — A king of Vaisi.li, the son of Krisaswa. He is 
famed for his having celcbiatcd ten times the sacrifice of a horse* 

Bomaka — One of the kings of Magadba, the son of Sahadeva* 

Somapas — A class of Pitris, “ drinkers of the acid juice.” 

4 A ^ jBomar-plailt — A plant constantly mentioned in the vedic utual, 
coyresponding to the Homa of the^Zendavesta, but it is uucer- 
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fain wlia* plant was oriJ^lnallj intended by the 
desonbed as * a creeper, of a dark colour, sour, without 
milky, and pulpy externally ; it causes phlegm and Tomithigy ttiit 
is a favourite food of goats,* see Muller, Zeitscher, d. D. M. (ar/iSS 
It is said to come from the north, and to be bought of barbattal 
tribes ; but the soma of the ‘ Veda’ is no longer known in In^iinl^ 
Dr. Haug says that ^ the plant at present used by the sacrificiai 
priests of the Dekkhau is not the soma of the Vedas, but appears 
to belong to the same order. It grows on hills in the neighbour* 
hood of Poona, to the height of about four or five feet, and forms 
a kind of bush, consisting of a certain number of shoots, all coming 
from the same root ; their stem is solid like wood, the bark greyish, 
they are without leaves, the sap appears whitish, has a veiy 
stringent taste, is bitter but not sour ; it is a veiy nasty drink, but 
has some intoxicating effect.* (Ait. Br., Vol. II., p. 489). “ The 
ceremonial writers allow the plant puiiha^ Guilandina Bonduc, to 
be used as a substitute for the soma. The Farsees of Bombay use 
the branches of a particular tree, obtained from Persia in a dried 
state.*** 

In the Big Veda the soma plant is said to have been brought to 
the earth by a falcon. In another passage it is declared to have 
been brought by the daughter of the Sun from the place where it 
had been nourished by Parjanya, the rain-god, when the 6aud« 
harvas took it and infused into it sap. 

SoX&aSftmilXian — One of the Mauryau kings of Magadha. 

Somasushmapana—The Vyasa of the twenty*third DwA- 
para age. 

Soxna-tirtha-^A place of pilgrimage in the west of India^ on 
the coast of Guzerat, near the celebrated temple of Somauath, ai^d 
town of Fattau Somanath. Its name is derived from the legeml 
that Soma the moon, was there cured of the consumption 
upon him by the imprecation of Daksha, his father-in-law^ 3!^ 
place is also called PrabhAsa. 

Soxnayiyaa'— Offerings and libations of the juice of the keidt 
aaclepias* 
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1 flona^Tho S 0119 rirev risiiig in Mainika or Aiamlmlakf aad 
dinring to the Ganges. 

fllHElltaillim city of B^na^ cmiaidered to be the modem 
Oeidcotta in the Carnatic, 

8rildiliUia'--Faith : One of the daughters of Dakska^ married to 
Dharrna^ or according to some authorities to Angiras. 

Sradidlia — An obsequial or funeral sacrifice ; but it also implies 
ofonngB to the progenitors of an individual and of mankind, and 
always forms part of a religious ceremony on an occasion of 
rejoicing or an occasion of prosperity, this being termed the 
Abbyndaya or Vriddhi Sraddha. 

*^Tfae offerings of the Hindus to the Pitris partake of the 
character of those of the Homans to the lares and manes, but beai* 
a more conspicuous part in their ritual. They are said indeed by 
Hann to be of more moment than the worship of the gods. These 
mremonies are not to be regarded as merely obsequial ; for 
independently of the rites addressed to a recently deceased 
rdative^ — and, in connexion with him, to remote ancestors, and to 
the progenitors of all beings, — which are of a strictly obsequial or 
fhneral description, offerings to deceased ancestors, and the Pitris 
in general, form an essential ceremony, on a great variety of 
ibstive and domestic occasions. The Nirnaya Sindhu, in a 
pMage referred to by Mr. Colebrooks* specifies the following 
Sr&ddhaa ; 1, The Nitya, or perpetual ; daily offerings to ancestors 
in general ; 2^ The Naimittika, or occasional ; as the Ekoddish^, 
^ obsequial ofiferings on account of a kinsman recently deceased ; 
8, The K&mya, voluntary : performed for the accomplishment 
of a special design ; 4, The Vriddhi ; performed on occasions of 
rooming or prosperity ; 5, The Sapindana ; offerings to all 
in&vtdnal and to general ancestors ; 6, The P&rvana Sr&ddha ; 
dl^ingB to the manes, on certain lunar days called P&rvans, or day 
of fttlUmoon and new*moon, and the eighth and fourteenth days of 
Km Itinar fortnight ; 7, The Goshthi ; for the advantage of a 
^l^lAmber of learned persons, or of an assembly of Brahmans^ 
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incited for tibe purpose ; 8, Ttie Soddhi ; one performed to |MNN|f 
a person from some defilemeQt»*-aa expiatory Srdddlm $ 9 ^ 
Sjurminga; one forming part of the initiatory ceremoaieS)^ 4Nr , 
Samsk&ras, observed at conception, birth, tonsure, &c. ; 10» 
Daivika ; to which the gods are invited ; 1 1, The Y&tii Sidddluik ; 
held by a person going a journey ; and, 12, The Pushti Sriddfaai 
one performed to promote health and wealth. Of these, the four 
which are considered the most solemn are the rite performed for a 
parent, or near relative, lately deceased ; that which is performeA 
for kindred, collectively ; that observed on certain lunar days $ 
and that celebrated on occasions of rejoicing. 

The following extract from Mr. Talboys Wheeler’s History of 
India, Vol. II, gives a very complete view of this subject. 

The Sr&ddha, or feast of the dead, is perhaps one of the most 
primitive, as it certainly is one of the most simple, of all the Vedlc 
rites that have been handed down from a period of remote antiqui^ 
to the present day. It originated in the crude idea already 
indicated, that the spirit or ghost had a separate existence after 
death, and that it might be gratified or propitiated with offerings 
of food. This idea certainly involved a belief in the prolonged 
existence of the spirit in a future state of being ; but in its origin 
it had no connection with the doctrine of future rewards and 
punishments. It is rather to be traced to the old world beliefy 
which has existed in all ages, and which still lingers in the 
imagination of even a philosophic and material generation, that ihit 
spirits of the departed hover at times near those persons and 
places which were associated with their earthly careers, and ate 
gratified by any tribute of respect which may be .paid to th^ 
memory* 

The Siiddha, or feast of the dead, was thus in its earliest fonia 
a pleasing expression of natural religion, which long preceded 
advent of a priestly caste, or the introduction of a systmuil^ 
ritual. But, like every other popular ceremonial which tm heap 
banded down amongst the Hindus from the Yedic per|od| it hae 
been recast in a Brahmanical mould ; and it is in ibis titter 
that the institution appears in the Epics as well as in the laws nf 
Manu. It consists of three distinct rites : — 
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1st— The daily Sraddha, to be performed in propitiation of the 
Pitris, or ghosts of remote ancestors. 

2nd — The monthly Sraddha, to be performed in propitiation of 
the more immediate paternal ancestors. 

3i*d — The funeral Sraddha, to be performed within a certain 
period after death, or the hearing of the death, of a near kinsman. 

It should also be remarked that Sraddhas are likewibc performed 
on other occasions, and notably at the celebration of any marriage 
ceremony. 

The daily Sraddha was an offering either of boiled lice, or of 
milk, roots, and fruit, or of water only, to the Pitii«>, or remote 
ancestors. This ceremonial has been already described, and it will 
be only necessary to add that in modern practice it ib considered 
sufficient to pour water out of a particular vessel every day as a 
drink-offering to the Pitri&. 

The monthly Sraddha may be con'-klered Jiiider four separate 
heads ; — 

1st— Ceremonies to be performed at a monthly Sraddha. 

2nd — Persons to be entertained at the monthly Sriiddha. 

3rd— Persons to be excluded from the monthly Sraddha. 

4th — Relative merits of the different kinds of victuals which may 
be offered at a monthly Sraddha. 

The ceremonies at the monthly Sraddha, as described in the 
Institutes of Manu, are of a very intelligible character ; and seem 
to have been laid down for the purpose of converting the old Vedic 
offering of food and water into a great feast to the Brahmans, 
The monthly Si4ddha was performed on the daik day of the moon, 
that is, when the sun and moon are in conjunction. A sequestered 
spot was selected, such as was supposed to be pleailing to the 
ghosts ; and then the invited Brahmans were conducted to their 
allotted seats, which had been purified with kusa grass, and were 
presented with garlands of flowers and sweet perfumes. The 
officiating Brahman then satisfied the three Vedic deities, — Agni, 
Soma, and Yama, — by pouring an oblation of ghee upon the sacred 
fire# He then proceeded to satisfy the ancestors of the giver of 
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the Sriddha. He first sprinkled water on the ground with his 
right hand, and then formed three balls or cakes of boiled rioe^ 
which are called pindas. One of these cakes is presented to each 
of the three immediate paternal ancestors, namely, the father, the 
grandfather, and the great-grandfather. The offering of pindas, 
however, is said to be extended to the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
degrees of paternal ancestors in the ascending line, by the simple 
process of wiping the hand with kusa grass after offering the pindas 
to the ancestors of the first, second, and third degree. This 
ceremony was followed by a great feast to the Brahmans, consisting 
of vessels filled with rice, together with broths, potherbs, milk and 
curds, ghee, spiced puddings, milky messes of various sorts, roots 
of herbs, ripe fruits, and savoury meats ; and during the feast, 
passages were read from the Sastras. The remains of the cakes 
were to be eaten by a cow, a Brahman, or a kid ; or to be cast into 
water or fire ; but the wife of the householder was to eat the middle 
of the three cakes, in order that she might become the mother of a 
son, who should bo long-lived, famous, strong-minded, wealthy, and 
the father of many sons. When the Brahmans had duly feasted, 
the householder gave a feast to the kinsmen of his father, and 
afterwards to the kinsmen of his mother. In cases of poverty, 
however, the offering of water seems to be considered a sufficient 
satisfaction of the spirits of the six paternal ancestors. 

As regards the persons to be invited to the monthly Sraddha, 
great stress is laid by the code upon the entertainment of learned 
Brahmans, and the exclusion of ignorant ones from the Sraddha ; 
but it is added that if such learned Brahmans cannot be found, 
certain relatives may be entertained. This last expression is 
somewhat obscure, and may possibly imply that the Sraddha was 
originally eaten by the kinsmen, and that the introduction of 
learned Brahmans was a later idea. 

Manu’s catalogue of the persons who were to be excluded from 
a monthly Sraddha is of a very miscellaneous character ; and is 
chiefly valuable from the illustrations which it furnishes of the 
Brahmanical notion of impure or immoral characters. The cata- 
logue may be rc-dislributed under four general heads, according 
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to the four different grounds upon which the individuals specified 
have been respectively excluded, namely, moral, religious, physical 
and professional • 

The persons to be excluded from a Siiddha on moral grounds, 
are ; — 

A Brahmachari who has not read the Veda; a BrahmiUn ‘who 
has committed theft ; one who opposes his preceptor ; a younger 
brother married before the elder ; an elder brother not married 
before the younger ; one who subsists by the wealth of many 
relatives ; the husband of a Sudra ; the son of a twice-married 
woman ; a husband in whose house an adulterer dwells ; one who 
teaches the Veda for wages ; one who gives wages to such a teacher ; 
the pupil of a Sudra ; the Sudra preceptor ; a rude speaker ; the 
son of an adulteress born either before or after the death of her 
husband ; a forsaker of his mother, fatlier, or preceptor without 
just cause ; a man who forms a connection with great sinners ; 
a house-burner ; a giver of poison ; an eater of food offered by the 
son of an adulterer ; a suborner of perjury ; a wrangler with his 
father ; a drinker of intoxicating spirits ; one of evil repute ; a 
cheat ; the husband of a younger sister married before the elder ; 
an injurer of his friend ; a father instructed in the Veda by his 
own son ; one who diverts watercourses ; a seducer of damsels ; a 
man who delights in mischief ; a Brahman living as a Sudra ; one 
who observes neither approved customs nor prescribed duties ; a 
constant and importunate asker of favours ; one who is despised 
by the virtuous ; the husband of a twice-married woman ; a 
Brahman of bad manners ; and an ignorant Brahman.” 

The persons to be excluded from a Sraddha on religious grounds, 
are 

Those who profess to disbelieve in a future state ; a Brahman 
who has performed many sacrifices for other men ; those who 
worship images for gain ; one who deserts the sacred fire ; one 
who omits the five great sacraments ; a contemner of Brahmans ; 
ft d^piser of scripture ; and one who sacrifices only to the inferior 
gods.” 
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The persons to bo excluded from a Sraddha on physical grounds^ 
are : — 

‘‘ Those with whitlows on their nails ; those with black-yellow 
teeth ; a consumptive man ; a man who has lost an eye ; a man 
with elephantiasis ; an impotent man ; an epileptic man ; one 
with erysipelas ; a leper ; a lunatic ; a blind man ; a club-footed 
man.*’ 

The persons to be excluded from a Sraddha because of their 
trade or profession, are : — 

“ Physicians ; gamesters ; usurers ; dancers ; sellers of meat ; 
those who live by low traffic ; a public servant of the whole town ; 
a public servant of the Rdja ; a feeder of cattle ; a seller of the 
moon-plant ; a navigator of the ocean ; a political economist ; an 
oil man ; one who employs gamesters for his own benefit ; a seller 
of liquors ; a maker of bows and arrows ; the keeper of a gambling- 
house ; a common informer ; a tamer of elephants, bulls, horses, or 
camels ; one who subsists by astrology ; a keeper of birds ; one 
who teaches the of arms ; one who builds houses for gain ; a 
messenger ; a planter of trees for pay ; a breeder of sporting dogs ; 
a falconer ; one who supports himself by tillage ; a shepherd ; a 
keeper of buffaloes ; and one who removes dead bodies for pay.” 

The food that is given to such men at a Sraddha becomes base 
and impure ; and the giver of the Si'dddha will be punished in the 
next life. 

The foregoing catalogues of persons who are to be excluded 
from a Sraddha are very suggestive. In the first place it will be 
noticed that Manu classifies immorality, heresy, and deviation 
from caste rule, with physical evils, such as leprosy, blindness, and 
elephantiasis ; and this intermingling is more perceptible in the 
original text, where no attempt has been made to separate the 
precepts under different heads. This strange confusion of sin and 
disease appears to have originated in the old idea, connected with 
the dogma of the transmigration of the soul, that disease was the 
punishment of sins committed either in this life or in a previous 
state of existence. 
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The peculiar usages which seem to have originated some of the 
precepts are also well worthy of notice. Thus it has been seen 
that it was considered wrong for a younger brother or a younger 
sister to be married before au elder brother or an elder sister ; a 
notion which could only find a place amongst a people who believed 
that the marriage of a daughter was a duty which every parent 
was bound to fulfil. It has also been seen that a woman who 
married a second husband was held in great abhorrence ; and to 
the present day the marriage of a Hindu widow, even when her 
first husband has died before the marriage has been consummated, 
is regarded with a national antipatiiy which education and legis- 
lation have done but little to remove. It is also somewhat curious 
that Manu should exclude a constant and importunate asker of 
favours from a Sraddha ; from which it would appear that askers 
of favours were as constant and importunate in the age of Manu 
as they are in our own time. 

Amongst the persons whom Manu directed should be excluded 
on religious grounds are to be found those who sacrifice only to 
the “ inferior gods.” This expression of “ inferior gods” seems 
to suggest a religious opposition. Indeed it is not impossible that 
Manu is alluding to the old Vedic deities, who were treated by the 
Brahmans as subordinate to their god Brahmd. Tiie injunction 
against the Brahmans who performed many sacrifices for other 
men, may have been aimed at the mercenary priests who sacrificed 
for hire. The injunction against those who worshipped images 
for the sake of gain is involved in more obscurity, inasmuch as 
there does not appear to be any satisfactory reference to images in 
the hymns of the Rig Veda ; although it is easy to conceive that 
such a form of worship must sooner or later find expression. 

The exclusion of men who followed certain trades or professions 
from the entertainment given at a Sraddha, furnishes in like 
manner some striking illustrations of the old opposition between 
the priest and the soldier, the Brahman and the Kshatriya, which 
seems to be more or less identical with the opposition between the 
Brahmans and the Vedic Aryans. Thus amongst the ancient 
Kshatriyas, gambling was a favourite pastime, and certainly was 
not regarded as a vice, excepting when carried to a vicious excess 
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and terminating in the ruin of a family. Even YudhisLthira, who 
is represented in the Mahdbliarata as an incarnation of Dharma, or 
goodness, and who was apparently regarded as a model HijOf is 
actually said to have disguised himself as a Brahman, and in that 
guise to have taught the art of dice to the Rjija of Virata. But 
Maiiu excludes from the Srdddha every gambler, and every mau 
who keeps a gambling-house or employs gamblers. Then again 
the Kshatryias revelled iu wine and flesh-meat ; but Manu excludes 
the sellers of wine and meat from the Sraddha. The most signi- 
ficant precepts however are those which exclude the makers of 
bows and arrows, the tamers of horses, and those who taught the 
use of arms ; for the bow w^as the favourite weapon of the Ksha- 
triyas, and the taming of horses w^as regarded as a royal accom- 
plishment ; whilst two of the most patriarchal characters in the 
Mahdbharata, Bhishma and Drona, are said to have trained Pdndu 
and Dritarashtra, and their sons, the P^ndavas and Kauravas, in 
the use of different kinds of weapons. The exclusion of navigators 
is equally curious. Navigation was certainly known to the Vedie 
Aryans, and is even recognised by Manu ; but it has always been 
regarded with peculiar horror by the Brahmans ; and consequently 
it is referred to the three first Yugas or ages, but discountenanced 
in the age of Kali. The exclusion of physicians seems to have 
originated iu the idea that they must be impure from having to 
deal with impure things. 

As regards the food to bo offered to the ghosts at the monthly 
Sriiddha, the precepts iu Manu are also significant. The old 
primitive custom of offering fish and flesh is sufficiently recognized» 
but at the same time it is urged that the ghosts prefer a more 
simple and Brahmanical diet, such as milk and honey. At a later 
period it was declared that tlic feasting on flesh-meat at a Srdddha 
was forbidden in the Kali age. 

The funeral Sriddha, which is performed after the death of a 
kinsman, is in every respect vsimiJar to the monthly SrAddha, and 
consequently calls for no detailed description. The code Jays 
down certain laws as regards the purification of the survivors, but 
they are devoid of historical significance. The ceremonies which 
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accompaDied and followed tlie death of Mah&rfija Dasaratba 
4?uf|icieBtl7 illustrate the popular ideas and customs which still 
prevail. 

It will be seeu from the foregoing data that the old Vedic belief 
in the worship of ancestors has been strangely Brahmanizcd by 
the compilers of the code. The monthly Sr^ddha, wdiilst osteusibly 
celebrated in honour of deceased ancestors, is in reality nothing 
mure than an entertainment given to the Bnihraans. Again, the 
original idea appears to have oiiginated in a child-like belief that 
the food and water sustain and lefresh the 'spirit of the departed ; 
whilst, according to the more modtu-n Brahmanical doctrine, the 
performance of a Sraddha delivers tiie soul of the dead person from 
the custody of Yama, the judge of the dead, and translates it to the 
heaven of the Pitvis, or ancestors ; there to remain until the 
merits of its previous life on earth are ail exhausted, and then to 
return again to earth and rc-animate another body. Thus it is the 
current belief that wiihout the Sraddha the soul of the deceased 
cannot ascend to the heaven of the Pitris and take up its abode 
there.” Chapter IX. 

Sraddha* — Religious Faith. Personifications of abstract ideas 
are not uncommon in the Rig Veda, one hymn of which, x. 151, is 
addressed to Sraddha, or religious faith. By her it is said the 
sacrificial fire is kindled, and by her the oblation is offered up. 
She is asked to prosper the liberal worshippers of the gods, and 
to impart faith ; and is said to be an object of adoration in the 
morning, at noon, and at sunset. In the Vaj Sauliita it is said that 
faith is obtained by gifts, and truth by faith. In tlie same work 
it is declared that ‘ Prajdpati beholding, made a distinction between 
the forms of truth and falsehood, connecting disbelief with the 
latter, and faith or belief with the former.* This declaration that 
truth is the only proper object of faith, has a far deeper significa- 
tion than this ancient writer could possibly have assigned to it, viz., 
that it is the ultimate truth, and not the so-called orthodoxy of 
any proposition, which can alone entitle it to reception. 

Sraddhd is also celebrated in the Taitt. Br., where we are told 
that^ through Sraddha, a god obtains his divine character ; that the 
divioc Sraddhd is the support of the world, that she has R4ma 
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(or the fulfilment of desire) for her calf, and yields immortality 
as her milk ; that she is the first-born of the religious ceremonial^ 
and the sustainer of the whole world ; and she, who is the supremo 
mistress of the world, is besought to bestow immortality on her 
worsliippers.—O. S. J\ V, 347. 

Sravaka — (From the Sanskrit aVw, to hear) is the name of the 
disciples of Buddlia, who, through the ^hearing’ of his doctrine,' 
and by practising the four great Buddhistic truths, attain to the 
qualification of an Arliat, or Buddhist saint. From among the 
number of the disciples of Buddha, 80 are called the JJafia^rdvaAas, 
or the great Sravakas. The 8ravakas arc entitled to the predicate 
At/ushma(, or ‘one pos^es'.od of (long) life.’ ^ 

Sravana — l, The lunar month which nearly corresponds with 
July ; 2, A lunar mansion in Mrigavithi in the southern Avash- 
tliuna. 

Sravasta — A prince, the son of Yuvanaswa, who built the city 
of KSra\asti, in Kosala or Oude ; a city of some sanctity in the 
estimation of the Buddhist 

Sri — A name of Lnkshmi, q. v. 

“ In the Vishnu, Garuda, Linga, and Padiiia Pur^nas, Sri is 
said to have been born the tiaughter of the divine sage Blirigu, the 
son of Marichi, who sprang from the mind of Brahmii, and to have 
obtained Vishnu for her husband. But she is more generally 
considered to be the female energy of that god, and therefore to 
bo exempt from birth. ‘Sri is inseparable from Vishnu, for 
wherever Vishnu is there also Sri ; he is the sun and she its 
splendour ; he is tlic moon and ^he its radiauce ; Govinda is the 
ocean and Kaniala the tide ; he is the day and she the night : all 
that is masculine is Visiinu, and all that is feminine is Sri/”* 

Sridova — One of the daughters of Devaka, married to Visudeva. 

Sridhara Swami — A commentator in the Bhagavata and in 
the Vishnu Puraua. 

Srijavana — One of the sons of Dyutimat. 

Cel. Vans Knined}’. A. and H. M. 
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Subahu — A king of Mathura, the son of Satrughna. 

Snbala — mountain in the island of Lankii, on which Hanumin 
alighted when he took a gigantic spring, and by his prodigious 
strength leaped over the wide ocean,” as described in the Ramayana. 

Subhadra — The si&ter of Krishna, Aijiina fell in love with 
her, and with the consent of Krishna eloped %vith her, but after- 
wards returned to Dw^raka where they were formally maiTied 
with great splendour. She was easily reconciled to Draupadi and 
became the mother of Ai’juna’s son Abhiraauyu, (q. v.) 

Sttbbasa — One of the kings of MitUila, the sou of Sudhanwan. 

Subbiuni — One of the sons of Cgrasena. 

Sudiaildra — A king of Vaisall, sou of Hem chan dra. 

SudbUBira — One of the sons of Kri^'lina by his wife Rukmiin. 

Suchchaya — The wife of Slisliti, a son of Dliruva. 

Suchi — 1, One of the sons of the Agiii named Ahhim^ni, 
the eldest born of Brahma : Suehi nas one of the three fires ; 
the genealogy is different in the Bhagavata ; 2, Tlie son of 
Satadyumna, king of MIthiia ; 3, One of the sons of Andhaka ; 
4, The son of Vipra, king of Magadha ; o The ludra of the 
fourteenth Manwantara. 

Suebi — The parent of watei-fowl ; daughter of Kasyapa by his 
wife Tfanra, 

Suebiravas — One of the twelve Prajapatis. 

Sudarsana — A prince of the family of Ik^hvaku, and sovereign 
of Ayodhya. 

Sadasa — The son of Sarvakama, a descendant of Sagara ; 2, 
A king of M&gadha, the son of Chyavana. 

Suddhodaiia — A prince of the family of Ikslivaku who, from 
his connection with Sakya, the author or reviver of Buddhism, is 
ascertained to have lived in the seventh century before Christ. 

8lldesblia-*One of the sons of Krishna by Rnkmlni. 

SudeTa — h A son of Chunchu ; 2, A son of Devaka, of the 
Tada?a race. 



Sudhaman — Lokap^la, regent of the east quarter, Wi 
Virajas and Gauri. ' 

Sadhaxnas — class of deities of the third and tenth Mantiiiia]i-« 
taras. 

Sudhamans — A class of thirty-three gods in the thirteenth 
Manwantara. 

Sudhanush — A son of the patriarch Kuru who gave his name " 
to the holy district Kurukshetra. 

Sudhanwan — l, A king of Mithila, the son of Sdswata ; 2, A 
king of Mdgadha, the sou of Satyadhrita. 

Sudharman — The hall of Indra, which was given by Krishna 
to Ugrasena, for the assemblage of the race of Yadu : it was 
conveyed by Vayu to the Yadavas, the chiefs of whom thenceforth 
possessed this celestial court, emblazoned with jewels, and defended 
by the arms of Govinda. After the death of Krishna the Sudharman 
palace returned to heaven along with the Pdrijata tree. 

Sudharmas — A class of divinities of the ninth Manwantara ; 
the class consisted of twelve. 

Sudhis — A class of twenty-seven deities belonging to the fourth 
Manwantara. 

Sudhriti — A prince of the solar dynasty, the son of Bdjgavard- 
dhana. 

Budra dynasty— This was founded by Chandragupta in the 
first half of the fourth century b. c. The dynasty lasted one 
hundred and thirty -seven yeai's. Chandragupta is the same person 
as Sandracottus, who, according to Justin, had seized the throne of 
India after the prefects of Alexander had been murdered. Seleucus 
found him as sovoi’eign of India when, after the taking of Babyltm, 
and the conquest of the Bactrians, he passed on into India. 
Seleucus however did not conquer Sandracottus, but after 
concluding a league with him, marched on to make war against 
Antigonus. 

Budraka— The first Andhra prince, who reigned seventy-^thiee 
years at Migadha. 
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Slldras— The lowest of the four eastee, said in the Tish^u 
Polina to have been produced from the feet of Bmhmi ; but in 
another part of the same work the distinctions are ascribed to 
volontary election, to accident, or to positive institutions ; their 
duties are said to be to wait on the three upper castes ; and by 
that means to earn their subsistence ; they may also engage in trade 
and mechanical labour. 

BudyttZOXia — See lid ; who tiau&foimcd into a man named 
Sudyumna ; at a sub«iequent period he was again traiisfonned to a 
woman, in the vicinity of the hermirage of Budha, who saw and 
espoused her, and had by her a son named Fururavas. After his 
birth the Rishis prayed to Vishnu, and tliiough his favour lia once 
more became Sudyumna. In consequence of his having been 
formerly a female, Sudyumna was excluded fiom any share in his 
paternal dominions ; but his father, at the suggestion of Vasishtha, 
bestowed upon him the city of Pratishthana, and he gave it to 
Purdravas. V. P. 

fl uyftniihi — One of the bond maids of Vasudeva. 

Sugriva — The monkey chieftain in the Rishya-mukha mountain, 
who received Rama and Lakshmana when they were trying to 
discover Sita, and showed her ornaments, which she had purposely 
dropped in her flight, to Rama. He then related the story of his 
grievances against his brother Bali, and solicited Rama’s aid, 
Rima had afforded evidence of his superhuman strength and skill. 

“ Then high Sugnva’s spirit rose, 

Assured of conquest o’er his foes. 

With his new champion by his side. 

To vast Kisfakindhyd’s cave he hied. 

Then summoned by his awful shout, 

King B£li came in fury out, 

First comforted his trembling wife, 

Then sought Sugriva in the strife 
One shaft from Rima's deadly bow, 

The monarch in the dust laid low. 

Then B&ma bade Sugriva reign 
In place of royal B4U Griffiths, 
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When Bill was dying be acknowledged bis faulty and 
brother’s forgiveness^ commending bis son Anga and his wilb 
to Sugriva’s care. The latter, when reinstated on the tiintme 
Kishkiudhya invited Rama and Lakshmana to live with him them* ^ 
This invitation Rima was unable to accept on account of his voW § 
but after the rainy season, Sugriva buinmoned his armies to asstH 
Rima in conqueiing the Rikshasas and recovering Sita. Bta 
marshalled his ti oops in four great divisions. The first he^sent 
north under Vinata. The second, bouth, under various generals, 
especially Hanuman, and Jdrabavat. The third, west, under 
Sushena. The fourth, eabt, under Satabali. 

When Ilauuman returned with tidings that Sita was a prisoner 
in Lanka, Sugriva set forth at the head of his array to aid in 
effecting her deliverance. Sugriva was wounded by Rdvana, and 
afterwards suffered gieatly from the wounds infiicted by the 
magical weapons of Indrajit, the bia's e son of Ravana, Sugriva was 
restored by the medicinal heibs brought by Hanuman from Kaiiisa. 
After the death of Ravana, Siigiiva accompanied Rama and 
Lakshmana on their return to Ayodhya on the self-moving car 
Pushpaka. 

Sugrivi— One of the “ six iilustiious daughters” of Kasyapa, 
who became the parent of horses, camels, and asses. 

8uhma — A son of Bdli, who gave his name to his descendants 
and the couutiy they inhabited. Of Sjuhma it may he remarked 
that it is specified in the Siddhauta Kaumudi as an example of 
Panini’s rule, by which Nagara, cum pounded with names of coun- 
tries in the ea<?t becomes Negara, as Saiilimanagara produced, Ac., 
in a city of Suhma. Wthofi^s Notes to V. P. 

Suhnms — The Suhmub and Piabahmas were found in the east 
by Bhima ; and Suhma is elbewheic said to bo situated east of 
Bengal, towards the sea, the king and the people being Mleeh- 
chhas, that is, not Hindus ; it would conespoud therefore with 
Tiperah and Arracan 

Suhotra — Three pf this name are mentioned in the Vishpn 
Pur&na, and in all the best authorities ; 1, Suhotra, great grandson 
of Am4vasa, father of Jahnu, (q. v.) and ancestor of’ Visvfimiti^a 
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md the Kausikas ; 2, Suhoti-a, son of Kshattiwriddha, gi’andson 
of Ajtts and progenitor of the Kisi kings ; 8, Suhotra^ the son of 
Vrihatkshatra, grandson of Vitatha, and parent of Hastin. The 
Brahmi Purina in some degree, and the Hari Yansa in a still 
gi*eater, have made most extraordinary confusion in the instance 
of this name. — fVilson^s Notes to V. P- Another Suhotra is 
mentioned as the son of Sudhanush, and another as the sou of 
Sahifieva, both in the same line of Hastin. 

Siijati— A Yadava prince, the son of Vitihotra. The Sujatas 
form a tribe in Cential India at the present day. 

Sojyeshta — A king of Magadha, the son of Agnimitra. 

Suka — One of the ministers of Eavana, who, having assumed 
the form of a monkey, was sent by his master, with another 
minister, Sarana, to go and spy out the aimy of Rdma, and bring 
him word as to the names and characteis of his chief heroes and 
counsellors. They were seized and carried into the presence of 
Bima, who ordered them to return and tell all they had seen to 
B&vana ; he also threatened to follow himself and reduce Lauka 
to a heap of ashes. When Rivana heard the message, he exclaimed, 
^Not though all the world came out to light against me, will I ever 
restore Sit^ to Rama When Suka counselled a different course, 
he was dismissed from the service, and went to the jungle where 
he passed the lemainder of his life as a devotee. 

a 

Sukala — The wife of a Vaisya, who, having gone on a pilgrim- 
age, left her in great afHiction, and her female friends came to 
console her ; Sukal^ continuing to mourn for her absent lord, 
K^madeva and India attempted to seduce her but were foiled, and 
she remained faithful to her husband, who retuined from pilgrim- 
age and received blessings from heaven in recompense of the 
virtues of his wife. This story is said in the Pidma Purdnas to 
have been recited by Vishnu to king Vena, in illustration of the 
tiuth that a wife may be considered as a Tirtha. — Wilson's 
Wo$ks, III 

Stlkalitis — Sons of Vasishtha, and Piti’is of Sudras« The 
spccificb them^as amongst the inborporeal Pitris. 
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SvkaSjra — The daughter of the Baja Saijiti, who whs nufflisd 

to the sage Chyavana i (q. v.) ' 

% 

Sukara—One of the Narakas ; the swine hell, for the murderer 
of a brahman, the stealer of gold, and drinker of wine. 

Sukarman — A teacher of the Ssima-veda : he and his father 
Sumantri, studied the same Sanhita under Jaimini. 

Sukarmans, Sukarmas—Two classes of deities of the 
thirteenth and twelfth Manwantaras respectively. 

Suketu — 1, One of the kings of Mithila, the son of Nandward- 
dhana ; 2, One of the Kasi princes, the son of Sunitha. 

Sakha — Enjoyment ; the sou of Dharma, by one of the 
daughters of Daksha, Sicldhi, Perfection. 

Suki- -The (laughter of Tamra and Avifc of Kasyapa, who gave 
birth to parrot owls, and crows. 

Sukra — l, The son of Bha\a ; 2, One of the seven sages of 
the third Manwantara, ‘^ons of Vasishtha ; 3, One of the sons of 
ITavirdh^na ; 4, The planet Venus, (or her regent) whose vast car 
is drawn by earth-horn horses, e(|uipped with a protecting fender 
and a floor, armed with arrows, and decorated by a banner ; 5, 
The name of a month occurring in the Vedas, belonging to a 
system now obsolete. 

Sukra — The jn iest and preceptor of the Daityas. In days of, 
old when the Daityas and De\ alas were at war, Sukra was the 
priest and preceptor of the Daityas, and Vrihaspati, the priest of 
the Devatas, and Kanju, the son of Viiliaspati, became a pupil in 
the house of Sukra. lie passed his time very pleasantly with 
Devay4ni, the daughter of Sukia ; they w^cre constantly together 
singing, conversing, &c., until Devayani began to feel a deep love 
for her father’s pupil. The Daityas were angry that their prieilt 
Sukra should teach the son of the priest of their enemy : and one 
day when Kanju was taking his tutor’s cows to pasture, ilie 
Daityas carried him off. Sukra compelled them, at the request of 
Devayani, to restore him. When Kanju had finished his studies 
and was about to return to lus father’s house, Devayani suggested 
that he should demand her of her father in marriage : but Kanju 
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i-efased saying he regarded her as his sister. (See DxvATisri.) 
The daughter of the Baja of the Daityas pushed Devayina into a 
well, at which Sukra’s anger was excited, and he threatened to 
forsake the Daityas. The Rija was alarmed ; he and his council 
humbled themsdves to Sukra, and made his daughter servant to 
Devayani. The aid of Sukm was implored by Bavaria before he 
took the field against Bama. Sukra taught him certain mantras, 
and directed him to offer sacrifice in a secret place, and repeat the 
mantras, whereupon certain weapons would come out of the fire, 
and render him invincible ; but Sukia warned him that he must 
observe a strict silence throughout, or the sacrifice would be 
devoid of all power. Rdvana arranged accordingly ; but R&ma, 
bearing what his enemy was about to do, sent Angada and Hanu- 
min with an army of monkeys to obstruct the sacrifice, which 
they succeeded in doing. 

Sukriti — The son of Prithu, a descendant of Ilastiii. 

Sukshatra-'A king of Magadlm, the son of Niramitia* 

Saktimat^Oiio of the seven chains of mountains in Bharata ; 
the east and north portions of the Vindhya range. 

Suktimati — A liver in Cuttack. 

Sukumara — A piiuce, the son of Dhatmaketu, a descendant 
of Aiarka. 

Salapani — The sovereign of the Bliutas, or evil spirits ; 
appointed when the various proviuccs of creation were assigned to 
difierent beings. 

Snlomadbi — The name, accoiding to the Bhdgavata, of the 
last Andhra prince. 

SUBialjra — One of the nine Nandas, kings of Magadha. 

8 iiTiia.iia» "— 1? The sou of Ura and grandson of the Manu 
Chdkshusha ; 2, The son of Haryas\%a* 

Sumaiia&as--A class of deities of the twelfth Manwantara. 

Suiliailtra — The chief counsellor of Mahdi’Aja Dasaratba, who 
made known the ancient prophecy that the Aswamddlia was to be 
iMfotmed by the Bishi Sringa. He paciped tlie infant B4ma with 
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a mirror. He was sent by Vasisbtha to summou the liO ^ 

the iostaUatioQ of Kluoa ; but Kaikeyi desired him to bring 
into their presence, and on his arrival she informed him of a p«er 
vious promise of the Mah^rajifs, and slated that he was to go into 
exile. Sumantra reproached her but to no purpose ; he then drove 
Kama and Sit4 out of Ayodh} a in the royal chariot, and on hie 
return to the palace delivered Hama’s parting message to Dasaradui. 

SumantU — l, A teacher of the Atharva-veda, who had studied 
under the learned Yyasa. He was the son of Jaimini ; 2, A 
prince, the son of Jahiiu. 

Sumati — l. The fifth Tirthankara, or Jain saint of the present 
era ; 2, A son of Bharata, a most virtuous prince ; he resigned the 
kingdom for the life of an ascetic, and died at the holy place 
Salagrdma ; he is said in the Vishnu Pui-^na to have been after-* 
wards born again as a Brahman in a distinguished family of ascetics ; 
3, A son of Janamejaya, king of Vaibjili ; 4, The son of Suparswa, 
king of Hastin ; 5, The sou of Dridhaseua, king of Magadha ; 6, 
A teacher of the Pui’dnas. 

Sumati — l, A daughter of the sage Kratu, married to Yajna- 
v&ma, the founder of a Gotra ; 2, A daughter of Vinata, and wife 
of Sagara, who gave birth to sixty thousand sons, who were all 
destroyed by the sago Kapila. — [S agara.] 

Sumedhasas — A class of deities of the fifth Mauwantara. 

Sumitra — l. One of the sons of Vrishni ; 2, The last of the 
descendants of Ikshvakn. 

Sumitra — One of the wives of Mahiraja Dasaratha, and mother 
of Lakshmana and Satrughua. 

Suu — The Vishnu Purana contains a long description of 
sun’s chariot, and horses, his diurnal course, his northern and 
southern declinations, the way in which his destruction is daQy 
attempted by the Mandehas, (q. v.) It also shows that the mm 
is the cause of rain by evaporation. A mystical account is 
furnished of the functions of the sun : his wives and chfidi^ 
ai*6 enumerated. Then it is stated that to dimmish his intensit^s 
Tisvakannan placed the luminaiy ou his lathe, and ground 
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oif some of liis effulgence, in this way mluciug it an eighth. 
The sun is reprcsoiUed as the son of Aditi, a daui^hter of Daksha ; 
and as the father of Yaivaswata, the founder of the Solar dynasty, 
lie is said to have revcal(*d the white Yajush to Yajuawalkya, and 
to have given the Syamanlnka g<ni to Satrajit. At the end of the 
world ho is to dilate into so\en suns, and set the univer&c on fire. 

SundJlOtra — A great Muni, the ^on of Bhaiadvaja. See a 
passage quoted in A, S. L. for“avtiange and starlling mixture 
of legendary and Jiistorical matter,” connected 'with the family of 
this Muni. 

Sunahsephas — The story of SuKulisepha is told by different 
authorities, with several variation*^. As the author of various 
Suktas in the Rich, lie i-. calle<l the son of Ajigarta. The Rarnd- 
yana makes him the midtlle ‘•on <»r the sage Ricln'ka, sold to Amba- 
risha, king of Ayodhya by his paient^, to be a victim in a human 
sacrifice offered by that piince lie is ‘•et at liberty by Visvi- 
mitra ; but it is not added that he was adoj>ted. The Bhagavata 
concurs in the adoption, but iiiak<^ Sunuhsepha the son of Visva- 
mitra’s sister, hy Ajigaita, of the line ol Blirigii, and slates liis 
being purchased, a^ a\iclim, foj the sacriticc of Haiiscliandra. 
The Vayu makes him a ‘'On of llicluka, but alludes to his being 
the victim at Ilai iscliandra's saciiticc. According to the Rama- 
yana, Visvamitra called upon his sous to take the jjlace of Sunah- 
sepha, and, on their refusing, degraded them to the condition of 
Chdnd^las. The Bhagavata says that fifty only of the hundred 
sons of Visvamitra were expelled their tube, for refusing to 
acknowledge Sunahsepha oi Devarata, as their cider brother. Tiic 
others consented ; and the Bhagavata expresses this : — 

They said to the eider, profoundly versed in the Mantras, “ We 
are your followers The Kamajana also observes, that Suuahse- 
pha, when bound, praised ludra with Kichas, or hymns of the 
Rig Veda, The origin of the story, therefore,— whatever may be 
its correct version, — must be referred to the Vedas ; and it, evi- 
dently, alludes to some innovation in the ritual, adopted by a part 
only of the Kausika families of Brahmans.” 

Sunaka— A king of K^si, the son of Ghritsaraada, 
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Sunakshatra— ' The son of Marndeva, of the family of Ik«fa- 
vaku. 

Sunanda — A soi vaut of Vislmn, who was sent by that deity to 
(‘oiiM*y Bhanita, aflrr ic^igiiing his crown to his son, to 

Vaikuutha. On the way Bharala a'^ked him to describe the regions 
which they tiaveisod, and Siniaiida accordingly told him the 
situation and extent of the diffeicut Lokas or spheres above the 
earth. 

Sunanda — The si^^tcu of tlie Raja of Chedi, who received 
Dainayanli as a companion, 

Sunaman — One oi the sons of Ugia^ena. 

Sunaya — l, A king of Mitlula, the son of Rita ; 2, The son 
of Paiiidava, of (he laee of Pinu. 

Sunda — One of i1h‘ Daltyus the son of Ni^unda, and father of 
Mai icha and Taraka. 

Sundara— One of the thiity Andlirahhiilya kings, the son of 
lVa\ iia^('iia. 

Sungas — A dynasty of ton kings who ruled in Magadha for a 
hundi(‘(I and twelve yeaiN. 

Sunika — The prime ministfi of Ripuujaya, king of Magadha^ 
who having killed Jii^ bovereigii jdaced his son Piadyota upon 
the throne. 

Sunita — One of the kings of Magadiia, the son of Suvala. 

Sunitha — l, A king of Ka^i, the ‘'Oii of Sanfali and grandson of 
the celebrated Alaika : 2, Tlie son of Siishena, of the race of Puru, 

Sunitha — The daughter of iMrit} ii, who ’was married to Aiiga, 
and became the mother of Vena, ’who was inaugurated by the 
Rishis as monarch of the earth. 

Sunrita— The wife of Uttanapada, son of Dhruva. 

Sunyabandhu— A son of Trinav inda, by the celestial nymph 
Alambusha. 

Suparna — A name of Gariula, the king of the feathered tribes. 

Suparswa— A mountain in dauibiulwipa, forming the northern 
huttro'" of Mount M<'in, 


7S 
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Supftrswa — if A king of Mithila, tlio son of Srutiyus ; 2, A 
king of Hastin^pura, the son of DridhauemL 

Suprattha —A king of the country south of Meru, the son of 
Bhanui'atha, descendant of Ikshvaku. 

Sura — If The eldest sou of Karttavirya, the Yadava prince ; 
2, The son of Devaraidhuslia who was married to Mdrishu, and 
became the father of Vasudeva ; 3, A sou of Vidurdthu, also a 
Y&daya. 

Surabhi'^The name of the cow produced from the churning of 
the ocean, the fountain of milk and curds, worshipped by the 
divinities, and beheld by them with minds disturbed and eyes 
glistening with delight. V. P. It is termed the cow of plenty, 
able to grant every wish ; 2, 4 daughter of Dak&lia and wife 
of Kasyapa. 

SurSiSU — 1, One of the daughters of Daksha, who was married 
to Kasyapa ; 2, The name of a river not identified. 

Surasena — l, The son of Satrughna, who, wdth liis brother 
Sub&hu, reigned at Mathura, after the ascent of their father to 
heaven ; 2, One of the sons of Karttaviiya. 

Surasenas— The inhabitants of Mathura, the Suraseni of Arrian. 

Suratha — l, The son of Jahnu, descendant of Kuru ; 2, The 
son of Kundaka, of the line of Ikshvaku. 

Sureswara— One of the eleven Rudras according to some of 
the lists. There is a great variety in the appellations of the 
Rudras, ising from the writers applying to them indifferent names 
of the common prototype, or synonyms of Rudra or Siva, selected 
at will from his thousand and eight names according to the Linga 
Purina. 

Surochish — One of the seven sons of the sage Vasishtha, 
according to the enumeration in the Bhagavata. 

Surpa-nakha— The sister of Ravana, who admired the beauty 
of Rama, and used various efforts to induce him to marry her. 
Rdma jestingly advised her to marry his younger brother Laksh- 
xnana. She threatened to devour Siti, and rushing on her in a 
phreusy of passion, Lakshmana had to interfere, and with his 
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scemitar cut o€ the ears and nose of Surpa«nakba. She then fled 
to her brother Khara, who vowed vengeance for the treatment sho 
had received: but he and his army of ilakshasas all perished in 
the attempt, being slain by Rama. Surpa*nakha then went to 
Ravana, and urged him to carry off Sitd. 

Surupas — A class of divinities of the fourth Manwantara. 

Suiya — Tlie Sun. The mythical ancestor of the Rajas of 
Xosala. This deity seems, “ under different names to have 
always held a high place amongst the primitive gods of every nation, 
by virtue of its prominence in the heavens and the extent to which 
its influence is felt upon earth. Its daily course and its annual 
course, its welcome rising in the morning, and its glorious setting 
in the evening, must all have excited the keenest curiosity amongst 
a child-like and inquisitive people ; and at the same time, the 
imagination was left to account for tlie existence of phenomena 
which in a non-scientifie age, are altogether beyond human ken. 
Thus it seems extremely probable that one of the earliest efforts of 
poetical genius was to personify the sun as the deity of light, 
travelling through the blue ether in a golden chariot which all men 
might see, drawn however by steeds which were invisible «to the 
outward eye, but which were easily assumed to be white^ 
resplendent, and beautiful beyond expression. In the Vedas the 
attributes of this deity are frequently the same as those of Agni, 
especially that of originating and diffusing light ; but still the sun 
stands forward as a deity altogether distinct from Fire, when 
described as journeying through the firmament in an upward and 
downward course, and especially in his character of measuring days 
and nights. This god is apparently addressed under a variety of 
names — but in the Epics he is chiefly known by the name of Suiya, 
and was regarded as the great ancestor of the solar race who 
appear in the Rdmayana.” — Wheeler, 

1. By lustrous heralds led on high, 

The omniscient Sun ascends the sky. 

His glory drawing every eye. 

2. All-seeiug Sun, the stars so bright, 

Which gleamed throughout the sombre night, 
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Now scared, like thieves, slink fast away, 

Quenched by the splendour of thy ray. 

Th}" beams to men ihy presence shew ; 

Like blazing fires they seem to <;]o\y. 

4. Conspicuous, rapid, source of light, 

Thou niakest all the welkin bright. 

o. In sight of god--, and mortal eyes, 

III sight of heaven thou seaFst the •-kic's. 

6. Bright god, thou scann’st with searciiing ken 
The doings all of hu^^y men. 

7. Thou slridcst o'er tli<* sky ; thy lays 
Create, and niea''ure out, our da 3 \s ; 

Thine eye all li\ing tiling'- MirNC*} ". 

8. 9. Seven lucid marc'. th}^ chariot Ixsar, 

Sell-yoked athwart the tii'ids of air. 

Bright Surya, god with llaining hair. 

iO. That glow above the daikno'-s vve 
Beliolding, upward soar to tlie(‘, 

For there among the god-s thy light 
Supreiiic is seen, divinely bright. 

■— O. *S'. r, F. IGO. 

SusaZldhi — A prince, the son of Fra^-ii^-nita, a desceiulanf of 
Kusa, 

SuSSLllti — 1, The son of Saiiti, king of IJastinajiura ; 2, The 
Indra of the third Manwantara. 

Susarman — One of the four kings of Magadlia of the Kainva 
dynasty. 

Susarman — The Raja of Tngarta. lie proposed to the 
Kauravas to invade the kingdom of Virata. After the plan of the 
campaign had been decided on, he challenged the RfLja Virata to 
single combat, defeated and captuied him. Susarmas was after- 
wards taken prisoner himself by Bhima. In the great war he and 
bis four brothers challenged Aijuna to battle in the first day of 
Drona’s command. The five brothers were vanquished by Arjuna ; 
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OQ ilio following day vSusarinan sent a .second challenge to Arjuna 
fo fight ill the southern ((uarter of the plain ; Arjuna accepted the 
challenge, and it was during his absence on this occasion that his 
sou, the young and heroic Abhimanyu was slain. 

Sushena — l, One of the sons of Vasudeva, who was killed by 
Kansa ; 2, The son of Vrishniinat, of tlie race of Puru ; 3, One 
of the sons of Krishna by his wdfe llukmini ; 4, A distinguished 
physician in the Rainayana, who restored the dead monkeys to 
life by lier])s brought from the Himalaya mountains. 

Sushna — A name} of Vi-ittra, the demon who personifies 
drought, and i'< also called Ahi. 

The lightnings then began to flash, 

The direful thunderbolts to crash. 

By Indra proudly hurled. 

The gods themselves with awe were stilled 
And stood aghast : and terror filled 
The universal world. 

t -fir M ^ * in ^ ^ 

!Now bound by Hushna’s spell no more, 

The clouds discharge their liquid store ; 

And long by torrid sunbeams ])aked, 

The plaius by co])ious showers arc slaked ; 

The rivers swell and sea- wards sweep 
Their turbid toi rents broad and deep. 

The peasant views with deep delight, 

And thankful heait, tlie auspicious sight, 

His leafless fields so sere ami sad, 

Will soon Avitli waving crops be clad, 

And mother earth now brown and bare, 

A robe of brilliant green will wear.” 

- O. .V. T., Vol. r, p. 135. 

Sushuinna — One of the seven principal rays of the stm ; that 
which supjdies heat to tlie moon. 

Susravas—One of the Prajapatis, according to the enumeration 
ill the Vayu Puraua, 
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Susruta — A king of Mithila, tbe sod of Subhasa ; 2, A 
teacher of medical science, the reputed autlior of a celebrated work 
in Sanskrit still extant. 

Susti — A goddess, who is propitiated with offerings when 
children are troublesome. When the infant Rdma cried for the 
moon and could not be quieted, it was said the goddess Susti was 
uupropitious. 

Susuma — A king of Magadha, the son of king Dhaima. 

Suta — A generic term for chroniclers and bards. The bard 
and herald of the Hindus, being attached to the state of all men 
of rank to chaunt their praises, celebrate their actions, and com- 
memorate their ancestry. Also tlie name of a celebrated pupil of 
Vyasa, from whom he learned many historical and legendary tradi- 
tions. It was to Suta that the great Muni communicated the 
Puranas. Suta had himself six scholars who acquired distinction. 

Sutala — One of the seven divisions of Patala, that with a stony 
soil, but embellished with magnificent palaces. 

Sutanu. — One of the five daughters of Ugrasena. 

Sutapas — One of the seven pure sages according to the enu- 
meration in the Vishnu Pui-ana, sous of the great sage Vaishtha, 

Sutapas — A class of deities of the eighth Manwautara. 

Sutara— The daughter of Swaphalka. 

Sutikshana — An ascetic who figures in the R^mayana, as of 
extraordinaiy tberit on account of his austerities. When Rama 
and Sita visited him in his hermitage in the forest they found him 
covered with mud, and his head covered with matted hair ; his 
body reduced to bones and skin . lie was absorbed in profound 
forgetfulness of all things earthly ; but when Rama paid his 
respects the sage at once embraced him, and bestowed his blessings 
on him. 

Sutra — “ (From the Sanscrit to sew, literally, l^hcrefore, a 
thread or string) is, in Sanscrit Literature, the techn^’ical name of 
aphoristic rules, and of works consisting of such Jrules. The 
importance of the term will be understood from the fact, that the 
groundioorks of the whole ritual, grammatical, metrical, and 
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philosophical literature of India are written in such aphoriams^ 
which therefore constitute one of the peculiarities of Hindu 
authorship. The object of the Sutras is extreme brevity ; and, 
especially in the oldest works of this class, this brevity is carried 
to such an excess, that even the most experienced would find it 
extremely difiicult, and sometimes impossible, to understand these 
aphorisms without the aid of commentaries, which, however, are 
fortunately never wanting, wherever a work is written in this 
style. Though there is no positive evidence as to the cause or 
causes which gave rise to this peculiarity of Hindu composition, 
the method of teaching in ancient India — an account of which is 
afforded in some of the oldest works — renders it highly probable 
that these Sutras were iutended as memorial sentences which the 
pupil had to learn by heart, in order better to retain the fuller oral 
explanation which his teacher appended to them. But it is likewise 
probable that this method of instruction itself originated in the 
scarcity or awkwardness of the writing material used, and in the 
necessity, therefore, of economising this material as much as 
possible ; for that writing was known and practised at the remotest 
period of Hindu antiquity, is now placed beyond a doubt, though 
a startling theory was propounded, some years ago, to the efiect 
that writing was unknown in India, even at the time of the great 
grammarian Panini. The manner, however, in which up to this 
day, the Hindus are in the habit of keeping the leaves of their books 
together, seems to throAV some light on the name given to this 
aphoristic literature. The leaves — generally narrow, and even at 
tho present time often being dried palm leaves, on which the worda 
are either written with ink or scratched with a style — are piled 
up, and, according to the length of the leaves, pierced in one or 
two places, when, through the hole or holes, one or two long strings 
are passed to keep them together. The name of Sutra was 
probably, therefore, applied to works, not because they represent 
a thread or string of rules, but on account of the manner in which 
these works were rendered fit for practical use ; just as in German 
a volume is called Band, from its being ‘ bound.’ That a habit 
deeply rooted outlives necessity, is probably also shewn by these 
Sutra works ; for while the oldest works of this class may be called 
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Sutras bj necessity, there are others which convey the suspicion 
that they merely imitated the Sutra style after the necessity had 
passed away, more especially as they do not adhere to tlie orij^iual 
brevity of the oldest Sutras ; and the Sutras of the Buddhists, 
conspicuous for tlieir prolixity, could scarcely lay claim to the 
term, if compared with the Sutra of the Brahinanical literature.’^ — 
Goldstuckeu. 

The Sutra period of Sanscrit literature is fixed by Max IVIuller 
at from 600 to 200, n, c., the charactciistii* of the peiiod is that the 
Brahmanical writers ukmI \ciy curl and dry ‘sentences, or Sutras, 
for expressing tlicir thoughts. Xnmcroiis Sutra works by different 
authors are still extanl, among wdiich the Vjakariia Sutnas of 
Panini, and the Vedciiita Sutras of Vyasa, ocCii]>y a prominent 
place. 

Suttee — “(An English coiruption fiom tlie San^'Ciit sati, a 
virtuous wife) means the praetioe which pi(‘vailed in Jndia, of a 
wife burning herself on the fiineial pile, either with the body of 
her husband, or sepruately, if he died at a distance. 

The practice of Suttee is lai'-cd by the orthodox Hindus on the 
injunctions of their Sa^'tras, or saoied hooks, and lliere can be no 
doubt that various pa-^sages in their Puranas (([. v.,) and codes of 
law countenance the belief wliich they enteilain of its meritorious- 
ness and efficacy . Thus, the Brahmd-Puidna ‘ No other 

way is known fora virtuous woman alter the death of her husband ; 
the separate cremation of her husband would be lost (to all religious 
intents). If her lord die in another country, let the faithful wife 
place his sandals on her breast, and, pure, enter the fire. The 
faithful widow is pronounced no suicide by the recited text of the 
Rig Veda.’ Or the code of Vydsa : ‘ Learn the power of that 
widow who, learning that her husband has deceased, and been 
burned in another region, speedily casts hersedf into the fire,’ &c. 
Or the code of Angiras : ‘ That woman, who, on the death of her 
husband, ascends the same burning pile with him, is exalted to 
heaven, as equal in virtue to Arundhati (the wife of Vasishtha). 
She whp follows her Jiu.sband (to another world) shall dwell in a 
region of joy for so many years as tlicrc are hairs on the human 
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)>o(ly, or 35 millions. As a serpent-catcher forcibly draws a snake 
from his hole, thus drawing her lord (from a region of torment), 
she enjoys delight together with him. The woman who follows 
her husband to the pile expiates the sins of three generations on 
the paternal and maternal side of that family to which she was 
given as a virgin. ..No other effectual duty is known foi ^irtllOUs 
women, at any time after the death of their lord^i, except casting 
themselves into the same fire. As long as a woman (in her 
successive transmigrations) shall decline burning herself, like a 
faithful wife on the same fire with her deceased lord, so long shall 
she be not exempted fiom springing again to life in the body of 
some female animal. When their lords have departed at the 
fated time of attaining heaven, no other way but entering the 
same fire is known for women wliose virtuous conduct and whose 
thoughts have been devoted to their husbands, and who fear the 
dangers of separation.’ But however emphatically these and 
similar passages recommend a wife to burn herself together with 
her deceased hu'^band, it should, in the first place, be observed, 
that Manu^ who, among legislators of ancient India, occupies the 
foremost rank, contains no words which enjoin, or even would 
seem to countenance, this cruel practice ; aud, secondly, that no 
injunction of any religious work is admitted by the orthodox 
Hindus as authoritative, unless it can shew that it is taken from, 
or based on, the revealed books, the Vedas. An attempt has of 
late years been made by Raja Radhakant Deb, to shew that, in a 
text belonging to a particular school of the Black Yajurveda, there 
is really a passage which would justify the practice of suttee ; but 
in the controversy which ensued on this subject between him and 
the late Professor II. H. Wilson, it clearly transpired that the text 
cited by the learned Rija is of any thing but indubitable canonicity ; 
moreover, that there is a verse in the Rig Veda which, if properly 
read, would enjoin a widow not to burn herself, but, after having 
attended the funeral ceremonies of her husband, to return to her 
home, and to fulfil her domestic duties ; and it seems, at the same 
time, that merely from a misreading of a single word of this verse 
from the Big Veda, that interpretation arose which ultimately led 
to a belief and an injunction so disastrous in their results. That 
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an immense number of widows have fallen victims to this en*oneous 
interpretation of the oldest Vedic text, is but too true. Some 
thirty years ago, however, the East India Company took energetic 
measures to suppress a practice which it was perfectly justified in 
looking upon as revolting to all human feelings, and which it 
would have likewise been entitled to consider as contrary to the 
spirit of the Vedic religion. This practice may now be said to 
have been successfully stopped ; for though, from habit and 
superstition, even now-a-days cases of suttee occur, tliey are 
extremely rare ; and all reports agree that the enlightened natives 
everywhere, except, perhaps, in certain native states, support the 
action of government to repress this evil of bygone times. — 
Chambers^ Enci/cloptsdia, 

Suvala— A king of Magadha, the son of Sumati. 

StlTama — The beautiful river ; identified l)y Wilford with the 
Ram*gauga. 

Suvarchala — The wife of Kudra, the Rudra who was the first 
of the eight manifestatiouvs. 

Suvarna — A prince, the son of Antariksha, of the family of 
Ikshvdku. 

SuvarHaroman — One of the kings of Mithila, the son of 
Maharoman. 

Suvibhtt — One of the Kasya princes, the sixth in descent from 
Alarka, raja of Benares. 

Savira — l. One of the sons of Sivi ; 2, One of the Kaurava 
princes, the son of Kshemya. 

SttVrata—A king of Magadha, whose reign is said to have 
lasted 60 years : lie was the sou of Raja Kshemya. 

SuyasaS'-Onc of the kings of Magadha, son of the Buddhist 
king Asokavarddhana, (q. v.) 

Suyodhana-'A name sometimes given (euphemistically) to 
Duryodhana, the eldest of the hundred sons of Dhritar^shtra, and 
wKa ihpi remesentative of the others is painted in the darkest 
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colours, and embodies all their bad qualities. Many Hindus 
regard him as the visible type of Vice, or the evil principle in 
human nature, for ever doing battle vrith Virtue, or the good and 
divine principle, symbolised by the five sons of Pandu. At 
Duryodhana’s birth various evil omens of the usual hackneyed 
description occurred ; jackalls yelled, donkeys brayed, wliirlwinds 
blew, and the sky seemed on fire. Dhrifarashtra alarmed, called 
his ministers together, who recommended him to abandon the child, 
but could not persuade him to do so.* 

Swabhavas — The characteiistics, or inherent properties, of 
the Gunas (or qualities) by which they act, as soothing, terrify- 
ing, htupifyiug, &c. 

Swabhojana — One of the Narakas ; that for the punishment 
of Die religious student who sleeps in the day ; and for those who 
though mature, have to be in.-^tructed in sacred literature by their 
children. 

Swadha — l, Oblation: one of the daughters of Daksha, and 
wife of the Pitris ; 2, One of the wives of Aiigiras ; 3, The wife 
of one of the eleven Rndras. 

Swaha — l , Offering : one of the daughters of Daksha, who was 
married to Agni ; 2, The wife of the Rudra Pasupati, 

Swahi — One of the Kroshtri princes, sou of Vrijinivat, and 
grandson of Yadu. 

Swamabhak— One of the seven suns, into which the seven 
solar lays dilate at the end of the day of Brahma. 

Swaphalka— A sage of great sanctity ; wherever he dwelt, 
tlicre famine, plague, dearth, and other vibitations were unknown ; 
wherever rain was wanted his presence secured tlie blessing. He 
was married to the daughter of Kasir^ja, named Gandini, (q. V.), 
whose remarkable birth has already been related. Gandini, as 
long as she lived, gave a cow to the brahmans every day. Akrura 
was Dieir son ; and his birth th(*rcfore proceeded from a combina- 
tion of uncommon excel len<*e. V. P., 432. 

* Williams’ Indian Epic Poetry. 
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Swaraj — One of the seven principal solar rays, that which 
supplicN heat to the planet Saturn. 

Swarat — Brahma, the Creator. 

Swarbhanu—l, A renowned D^nava, son of Kasyapa ; 2, One 
of equal celebrity, the son of Viprachitti. 

Swar^a — 1 , The .^on of Rudra Bluma ; 2, Paiadise, on Mount 
Mern, the seat of tlio righteous and where the wicked do not 
arrive even after a hundred births. 

Swar-loka — The planetary sphere, extending from the sun to 
Dhruva, explained in the Puranas to be heaven, 

Swamaprastha — One of the eight minoi Dwipas, situated 
beyond the sea, and inhabited by Mlecchas, but who worship 
Hindu divinities. 

Swarochisha — The Mann of the second Manwantaia ; so 
named from the splendour of his appearance when born. lie was 
the son of the nymph Yaruthini by the Gandhavha Kali. The 
seven Risliis of the i)eriod were the Manu’s sons. 

Swarupas — Forms of things : the distinctions of biped, qua- 
druped, brute, bird, fi«>h, and the like. 

Swastyatreyas — A race of brahmans, celebrated for their 
sanctity ; a branch of the lunar race. 

Swati — A lunar mansion in Govithi, in the Central Avashthana. 

Swayambhoja — A Yiidava chief, the sou of Pratikshatra. 

Swayambhu — l, Brahma ; a synonym of Mahat, so termed 
from its being ungonerated ; 2, the Vyasa of the first Dw^para. 

Swayambhuva — The Manu, born of and one with Brahma ; 
Brahma converted himself into two persons, the first male, or the 
Manu Swayambhuva, and the first woman or Satarupa. 

Swayamvara — Sell-choice. The public choice of a husband. 
The most popular of all the forms of marriage which prevailed 
amongst the Vedic Aiyun». The Swayamvara, says Mr. Wheeler, 
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was evidently au insiltutiou of tlie Kshatriyas, resembling in a 
remarkable degree the tournaments of the age of chivaliy. 

The man who gained the day became the husband of the damseL 
The Mahdbharata contains a long narrative of the Swayamvara of 
Draupadi. The Swayamvara emphatically belongs to the old 
Vedic period, and is distinctly recognised in the hymns of the 
Big Veda. The institution is au exaggerated expression of the 
age of chivalry. — Wheeler, 

The Swayamvara, the free, or self-election of a husband, was 
a not uncommon practice among^^t the Hindus?, and forms the 
subject of frc(iuent description both in ancient and modem poetry : 
the Princes being assembled in a public place with appropriate 
ceremonies, the Princess performed the tour of the circle, and 
siguilied her preference by throwing a garland of flowers upon the 
neck of the successful competitor ; the marriage rite was subse- 
quently performed as usual, it may be easily supposed that the 
pn ference was not always the suggeation of the moment, and 
grew out of previous acquaintauce : thus Damayauti adopted this 
mode of choosing Nala iu concert with her lover ; Taravati chose 
Chaiidrasckarn by the guidance of lier nurse ; and the Princess of 
Kauoj invited Pritha Bai to her Swayamvara. The consequences 
may also be easily conjectured, and mortified vanity, or disap- 
pointed expectation must ofUm have engendered personal hostility : 
the result may not unfrcquently have been long and widely felt ; 
and though neither the Swayainvaras of Draupadi or Damayanti 
may have been attended with any remaikable events, the choice 
of the Princ(‘Ss of Kauoj was less innoxious : for the animosity 
which it excited between her father and her lord, laid India bare 
to Mohammedan aggression, and paved the way for European 
ascenduney,” — Wilson's IVorks^ III, 324. 

Sweta — 1, A serpent king, one of the progeny of Kadru ; 2, 
A range of mountains north of Moru. 

Sweta-dwipa — The white or silver island, the abode of 
Vishnu. Colonel Wilford bestowed groat pains on the verifiication 
of these fictitious Dwipa^. which ho imagined to represent actual 
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divisions of the globe. The white or silver island, or island of the 
moon, was the island of great Britain, according to him. Still, 
says Wilson, his essays on these bu)»jccts, contain much curious 
and interesting matter. 

Syadvadis— “ Asscrtors of probabilities, or of what maybe 
a designation of the Jaiuas. 

Syala — A Yddava chief, who publicly offended Gargya, tbo 
Brahman, and led the latter to adopt a course of austerities to 
obtain a son who should be a terror to tlie tribe of Yadu. Sec 
Kalayavana. 

Syama — One of the sons of Sura. 

Syama (Syaxna) — The black goddess ; one of tlie names of 
Parvati. 

Syamantaka Gem —A jewel of great celebrity which insured 
its possessor, if a good man, safety, prosperity and happiness. It 
was presented by the Sun to Satrajit who wore it on his neck, and 
became thereby as brilliant as the sun himself. Satrajit, fearing 
that Krishna would a^k him for the jewel, transferred it to his 
brother Prasena ; and asPrasena's eliaiuoter was bad it caused his 
death ; he being killed by a lion wdien hunting. The lion taking 
the jewel in his mouth was about to depart, when he was killed by 
J4mbavat, the king of the bears, who carried off the gem to his 
esave and gave it to his son Sukumara to play with. Krishna was 
suspected of having murdered Prasena to get possession of the 
jewel. To clear himself Kri&liua tracked the jewel to the bear's 
cave, and after a conflict with Jambavut which lasted twenty-one 
days, recovered the jewel. Jarabavat then recognised Krislma^s 
divinity, and gave him his daughter Jamhavati in marriage. The 
jewel was again restored to Satrajit, who w’as killed by Satadhan- 
wan for the sake of it. Krishna resolved that S.itadhaiiwan 
should relinquish the prize, pui^ued him, put him to death, but 
found not the jewel, as it had been given to Akrura to keep. 
Balabhadra thought Krishna was deceiving him and quarrelled 
with his bi'otlici on account of it. 



Akrura retained the precious jewel fifty-two years, and in conse- 
quence enjoyed immunity from all kinds of evil, the whole countiy 
partaking of the benefit. This led Krishna to conjecture that 
Akrura had the gem in his possession ; and in a full assembly 
Akrura owned to it and offeKd it to Krishna ; but it was decided 
that it should remain with Akiura, who wore it publicly ever after 
as a garland of light. V. P. 

Syamayani— A teacher of the Yajui Veda, and chief of the 
northern class. 

Syeni — A daughter of Kasyapa, and the parent of hawks. 
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Tadaikyam — Union ; perfect union ; or identification of one 
with another. “ The mind of man is the cause both of his bondage 
and his liberation : its addiction to the objects of sense is the means 
of his bondage ; its separation from objects of sense is the means of 
his freedom. The sage %vho is capable of discriminative knowledge 
roust therefore restrain his mind from all the objects of sense, and 
therewith meditate upon the Supreme Being, who is one with spirit, 
in order to attain liberation ; for that supreme spirit attracts to 
itself him who meditates upon it, and who i> of the same nature, 
as the loadstone attracts the iron by the virtue which is common 
to itself and its products. Yet the union that takes place is only 
that of contiguity, (Samyoga; not that of identification or unity, 
Tadaikyam. Vishnu Purdna and note. 

Ta»ksha — The son of Bharata ; he ^^ab Baja of Gandhura, resid- 
ing at Takshasila. 

Tftlft — One of the Narakas — that for the punishment of adultery, 
murder, &c. 

Talajangha — A prince of the Yadava race ; the father of a 
hundred sons, who were called Talajanglias : they conquered 
Bahu, but wej*e afterwards subdued by Sagara. They were a 
branch of the Haihayas. 

Tftlaka — One of the Andhra kings, the son of H^la. 

TalataJa— -The fourth of the seven regions of P4tala : Maya 
reigns over Talitala, having been raised to that dignity after the 
destruction of his three cities by Siva. 

Tamas — l, The quality of darkness, ignorance, inertia. 

Ignorance is said to be five-fold ; in this definition Tamas, 
or obscurity, is the first thing of which it consists ; 2, One of the 
. , o ATI nf Prithusravas. 
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Taniftsa^-ly A Manu, the son of Prijavrata ; the Manu of the 
fourth Manwantara ; 2, A river, the Touse. It was on the banks 
of this river that R^ma halted the first night of his exile ; when 
the Mihiraja had been carried back to Ayodhya, and the people 
would keep with the chariot of Rama. They all spent the night 
on the banks of the river Tamasa, and at early morning Rima rcTse 
from his bed of leaves, and with Sita and Lakshmana left before 
the people awoke. 

Tamisra — Gloom ; the fourth quality of Ignorance in the 
definition which makes it five-fold. 

Tamra — ly One of the daughters of Daksha, married to 
Kasyapa ; 2, A river. 

Taxnrapakshi — A son of Krishna by his wife Rohini. 

Tamraparni — A river in Tinnevelly, which rises at the south* 
ern extremity of the Western Ghauts. 

Tamravarna — One of the nine portions of the Varsha of 
Bh^rata. 

Taxurayaxii — ^A teacher of the white Yijush, and founder of a 
school. 

Tandri — Sloth ; a form of Brahma. 

Taxunatra — The rudiment or type of an element ; the 
characteristic property of an element. 

Tansu — A prince, the son of Rantinaru, a descendant of Puru ; 
called also Tansurodha. 

Ta&tra — A religious text book : the principal rites and 
formulas connected with the adoration of FrakriH or SakH are 
derived from the works known by the collective term of Tantras, 
The followere of the Tantras profess to consider them as a fifth 
Veda^ and attribute to them equal antiquity and superior authority. 
« The Tantras are a class of books of which little is known in 
Europe, but which, until English education began in India, were 
the creed of a large proportion of Hindus. Old Pandits in Bengal 
will still maintain that the Tantric was the grandest religion of afl, 
only it was beyond human nature to caiiy it out ; for it is based 
on the idea that we should practice every kind of excess to the 
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utmost, and jet carry a mind fixed on the Supreme Being in the 
midst of it all. He who worshipped God with purity of life was 
but a pasu^ a mere beast ; while he who worshipped him in orgies 
of drunkenness and licentiousness was a vira, a hero. The Tantric 
rites were not long ago verj prevalent in Bengal, and though, as 
western culture and the study of English spread, such ideas and 
rites retreat into obscurity, the Tantras were but the lowest step 
of that progressive degradation which we traced from the simple 
and elevated nature-worship of the Rig Veda."'* The observances 
they prescribe have indeed, in Bengal, almost superseded the 
original ritual. The question of their date is involved in consider- 
able obscurity. From the practices described in some of the 
Fur&nas, particularly that of the Diksha, or rite of initiation, in 
the Agni Purina, from the specification of foimulse comprising the 
mystic monosyllables of the Tantras in that and other similar 
compilations, and from the citation of some of them by name in 
difierent Pauranic works, we must conclude that some of the 
Tantras are prior to those authorities. * ♦ * ♦ * it may 

be inferred that the system originated at some period in the early 
centuries of Christianity, being founded in the previous worship of 
the female principle, and the practices of the Voga with the 
Mantras^ or mystical formulae of the Vedas. It Is equally certain 
that the observances of the Tantras have been carried to more 
exceptionable extremes in comparatively modem times ; and that 
many of the works themselves are of recent composition. They 
appear also to have been written chiefly in Bengal and the eastern 
districts, many of them being unknown in the west and south of 
India ; and the rites they teach having failed to set aside the 
ceremonies of the Vedas, although they are not without an 
important influence upon the belief and the practices of the 
people. 

The Tantras are too numerous to admit in this place of their 
specifications, but the principal are the Syama Rahasya^ Rudra^ 
Vdmala^ MarUra Mahodadhi^ Sdrada Tilaka^ and Kalihd Tantra ; 
whilst the Kula Chfidimani, Kularnava, and similar works, are 
the chief authorities of one portion of the S&ktas ; the se ct being 
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divided into two leading branches, the Dakshinachitris and 
Vdm^ch&ris, or followers of the right-hand and left-hand ritual* 
Works of H. H, Wilson^ VoL^ /, p. 250. 

Tapa-loka — The sphere or world of the seven Rishis. 

Tapaniyas — Brahmans of a branch of the Ydjush. 

Tapas, Tapasya — The names of two of the months occurring 
in the Vedas, and belonging to a system now Obsolete. 

Tapaswin — One of the sons of the Manu Ch^kshusha. 

Tapati — A daughter of the Sun ; the Tapti river. 

Tapo-loka — The sphere of penance, inhabited by the deities 
called Vaibhrdjas, who are unconsumable by fire. 

Taptakhuxnba — One of the Narakas, that in which murder 
and incest are punished. 

Taptaloka — The redhot iron Naraka, for jailers, horse-dealers 
and deserters. 

Tara — The wife of Vrihaspati, the preceptor of the gods ; she 
was carried off by Soma, who refused to give her up even at the 
command of Brahma. A fierce contest ensued, termed the Tdia.- 
kamaya war. It was brought to a close by the interference of 
Brahm^ who compelled Soma to restore Tara to her husband. 
Her son Budha was born shortly after. See Budha. Soma. 

Tara — The wife of Bali, the elder brother of Sugriva. She 
attempted to dissuade Bali from fighting with his brother, but was 
unable to do so, and Bdli was killed. When she was grieving for 
her loss, R&ma consoled her, and she was afterwards married to 
Sugriva, in conformity with the rude customs of a bai'barous age. 

Taraka— 1, A Daitya of great prowess, the son of Hiranjak- 
sha ; 2, A Danava son of Kasyapa by Danu. 

Taraka — A female Eakshasi, the mother of Maricha. She 
lived in a dreadful jungle and ravaged the whole country round. 
The sage Yisvimitra earnestly requested Rdma to kill her. R&ma 
promised to deprive her of her strength and power, but was 
unwilling to slay a woman. A terrific combat took place, and at 
the instigation of Visvamitra, Bima at length killed the dreaded 
R&kshasi. 
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TATftpidft — A prince, tbe son of Chandrivaloka, one of the 
lijas of Ayodh/a before tbe great war, 

Tejas — Light or fire, the element ; said to be produced from 
the rudiment of form or colour ; while itself is the producer of 
that of taste. V. P. 

Tigma — A prince, the son of Mridu, of the race of Puru. 

TiUotama—A celestial lijmph or Apsai'asa, of the Laukika 
class. 

Tillotama is described as having been originally a Brahman 
female, who in consequence of being bom in the month of Mfigha, 
dwelt four thousand ages in Vaikuntha, and was then bom os the 
Apsaras Tillotsmi, for the purpose of causing the mutual destruc- 
tion of Sunda and Upasunda, an incident taken from the Mah6- 
bhkratu. — Wilson's Works, Vol, III, p. 55. 

Timi — A daughter of Daksha, who was married to Kasyapa, 
and became the mother of fishes. 

Tirtba — A holy shrine or sacred place ; in the Pidma Purana, 
persons are also considered as Tirthas, as a guru, a father, a wife, 
a son ; and in illustration of this, Vishnu recited seveml stories to 
king Vena. 

Tirthankara-~A Jain saint of the present era, of whom 


twenty-four are enumerated. 

]» Rishaba. 

13. 

Vimala. 

2. Ajita. 

14. 

Ananta. 

3. Sambhava. 

15. 

Duarma. 

4. Abhinandana. 

16. 

T^nti. 

5. Sumati. 

17. 

Kunthu. 

6. Padmaprabhu. 

18. 

Ara. 

7. Suparsva. 

19. 

Malli. 

$. Chaodraprabhu. 

20, 

Manisuvrata. 

9. Pushpadhanta. 

21. 

Nami. 

10. Ritdla. 

22. 

Nemi. 

1 1 * Sreyansa. 

23. 

Parsva. 

12. Vasw pujya. 

24. 

Mahivira or Vardhaniani^ 
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Colossal statues of these Tirthankaras are often placed in Hie 
court yards of the Jain temples. There is a remarkably fine one 
at Sravana Bella 66la, near Chenraipatam, in Mysore. Its 
height is seventy feet three inches. The Duke of Wellington who 
visited the place in 1801, was of opinion that the rock had been 
cut until nothing but the image remained.* 

Tiryaksrotas — The name given to the animal creation at their 
first “ manifestation,” from their nutriment following a winding 
course. V. P. 

Titiksha — Patience ; a daughter of Daksha, married to 
Dharma ; one of the allegorical unions. 

Titikshu — A prince, the son of Mahamanas, a descendant of 
Yayiti. 

Tittiri — A pupil of Yaska, and a teacher of the Taithriya 
Yajush. 

Transmigration — “ Or the passing from one place, state, or 
condition into another, means, in the theological acceptation of the 
term, the supposed transition of the soul after death into another 
substance or body than that which it occupied before. The belief 
in such a transition is one of the most important phases in the 
i*eligions of mankind. It was common to the most uncivilised and 
the most civilised nations of the earth, it was the object of fantas* 
tical superstition, as well as that of philosophical speculation, and 
it is the property of both ancient and modern times. Its basis 
being the assumption that the human soul does not perish together 
with the body, it could belong to those nations only which had 
already conceived an idea of the immortality of the soul ; but in 
proportion as such an idea is crude or developed, as it is founded 
merely on a vague fear of death, and a craving for material life, or 
on ethical grounds, and a supposed casual connection between this 
and a future lifb, the belief in transmigration assumes various 
forms, and influences more or less the actions of men. 

At tlie time when in India the dogma of transmigi*ation became 
an integral part of the Brahmanic religion, the Hindus believed 

*■ Buchanan’s Mysore, III, 410, 
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that the human souls emanated from a Supreme Being, which, as 
it were, in a state of bewilderment or forgetfulness, allowed them 
to become sepai-ate existences, aud to be born on earth. The 
soul, thus severed from the real source of its life, is bound to 
return to it, or to become merged again into that diVine substance 
with which it was originally one ; but as its nature becomes 
contaminated with sin through its eai'thly career, it must, so long 
as it remains in this world, endeavour to free itself from all guilt, 
and thus to become ht for its ultimate destiny. Religion teaches 
that this is done by the observance of religious rites, and a life in 
conformity with the precepts of the sacred books ; philosophy, 
that the soul will be re-united with Brahman, if it understands 
the true nature of the divine essence whence it comes. So long, 
therefore, as the soul has not attained this condition of purity, it 
must be born again, after the dissolution of the body to which it 
was allied ; and the degree of its impurity at one of these various 
deaths, deteimines the existence which it will assume in a subse- 
quent life. 

Since there can be no proof of the soul’s migrations, the detail in 
which these are described in the religious works of the Hindus, is 
merely fantastical, and interesting only so far as it affords a kind 
of standard by which, at various epochs, and by different writers, 
the moral merit or demerit of human actions was measured in India. 
Thus, Manu (in the 12 th book of his Code of Laws) teaches: 

* The slayer of a Brdhmana — according to the degree of his guilt 
— is reborn as a dog, a boar, an ass, a camel, a bull, a goat, a 
sheep, a stag, a bird, a Chandala, or a Pukkasa. A Brahman, 
who drinks spirituous liquor, will migrate into the bodies of a 
worm, an insect, a grasshopper, a 6y feeding on ordure, or some 
mischievous animal. A twice-born who steals (the gold of a 
Brihma^a,) will pass a thousand times into the bodies of spiders, 
snakes, and chameleons, of aquatic monsters, or of murderous 
blood-thirsty demons. He who violates the bed of his guru, will 
a hundred times migrate into the forms of grasses, of shrubs, and 
of creeping plants, of carnivorous animals and beasts with long 
t^iftth. or of cruel brutes. Those who inflict injury (on sentient 
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worms. Thieves become devourers of each other and those 

who embrace women of the lowest castes, become ghosts If a 

man, through covetousness, has stolen gems, pearl, or coral, or 
whatever belongs to the precious substances, he is reborn in the 
tribe of goldsmiths ; if he has stolen grain, he becomes a rat ; if 
k^nsja (a composition of zinc and copper,) a hansa bird ; if water, 
a diver ; if honey, a gadfly ; if milk, a crow ; if juice (ojT the 
sugar-cane or the like,) a dog ; if clarified butter, an ichneumon ; 
if flesh, a vulture ; if fat, a shag ; if oil, a cockroach ; if salt, a 
cricket ; if curds, the crane, called Val^ki &c. A more general 
doctrine of the migration of souls is based by Hindu philosophers 
on the assumption of the three cosmic qualities of sattwa^ u e., 
purity or goodness ; rajas^ u e., troubledness or passion ; and 
tamas, i, €., darkness or sin, with which the human soul may 
become endued. And on this doctrine, again, Manu and other 
writers build an elaborate theory of the various births to which 
the soul may become subject. Manu, for instance, teaches that 
* souls endued with the quality of sattwa, attain the condition of 
deities ; those having the quality of rajas, the condition of men ; 
and those having the quality of tamas, the condition of beasts.’ 
Each of these conditions, he continues, is, according to the acts or 
knowledge of the soul, threefold : the lowest, the middle, and the 
highest ‘ The lowest embodiment of the quality iamas is inani- 
mate objects, worms, insects, fish, serpents, tortoises, tame and wild 
beasts ; the middle state, to which the same quality leads, is (the 
state of) an elephant, a horse, a Sudra, a Mlechchha or barbarian, 
a lion, a tiger, and a boar : the highest, that of a public perfonner, 
a bird, a cheat, a demon called Eakshas, and a vampire-demon. 
The lowest condition to which the soul imbued with the quality 
rajas arrives is that of a cudgel-player, a boxer, a public dancer, 
a man who lives on the use of weapons, and one addicted to 
gambling and drinking ; the middle condition, that of a king, a 
man of the Kshattriya or military caste, a house-priest of a king, 
and a man fond of learned controversy ; the highest, that of a 
Gandharva or musician in Indra’s heaven, a Guhyaka or Yaksha 
(two kinds of attendants on the god of riches,) or another attendant 
on another god, or an Apsaras or heavenly nymph in Indra’s 
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heaven. The lowest state procured by the quality of sattwa is 
that of a y&naprastha— or a hermit of the third order of life-*a 
religious mendicant, a Brihmana, or one of the demigods travel- 
ling about in palace-like cars, one of (the genii presiding over) the 
lunar mansions, or an offspring of Diti. The middle state, 
procured by the same quality, is that of a sacridcer, a Rishi (q. v.), 
a god of the lower heaven (a deity personating one of the) Yedas, 
(a deity presiding over one of) the luminaries or years, one of the 
manes or progenitors of mankind, and of the demigods called 
Sidhya. The highest condition to which the quality of sattwa 
leads is that of the god Brahmd, that of a creator of the world (as 
Mafichif or another patriarch of the same lank,) that of the genius 
of Dharma (virtue or right,) of Mahat, or the intellectual principle 
»of creation, and of Prakriii, or matter.’ 

It is not necessary here to show that this detail regarding the 
migrations of the souls is more or less differently given by other 
authors at other penods of Hindu religion, according to the views 
which they entertained of right and wrong, of the value and rank 
of imaginary or created beings, and of the social conditions of 
men. For, since all orthodox Hindu writers agree in principle 
with Manu, the quotations alleged from his work suffice to illus- 
trate the imaginary poshiveness with which the doctrine of trans- 
migration was propounded, and to establish the conclusion that 
this doctrine rested in India on ethical grounds. 

It has been already pointed out that the belief in the soul’s life 
after the death of the body must precede the doctrine of transmi- 
gration. As such a belief, however, may be traced in some hymns 
of the Rig Veda, it has been supposed that this doctrine, too, is 
as old as this Veda. But apart from the uncertainty which still 
exists r^arding not only the age, but even the relative age at 
which the different hymns of the Rig Veda were composed, and 
setting aside the fallacy which therefore attaches to speaking of 
this Veda as a contemporaneous whole, it is necessary to observe 
that the only passage which has been adduced in proof of thii 
important discovery does not bear it out. It is the 32nd verse o 
164 . and according to the translation of Professo 

‘ Wa vrhrk hi 
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made (this state of things) does not comprehend it ; he who fans 
beheld it, has it also verily hidden (from him) ; he, whilst yet 
enveloped in his mother’s womb, is subject to many biHks^ and 
has entered upon evil.’ But the word of the text, hahuprajAk^ 
rendered by Wilson, according to the commentator, * is subject to ' 
many births,’ may, according to the same commentator, also mean, 

‘ has many offsprings/ or ‘ has many children and as the latter 
sense is the more literal and usual sense of the word, whereas the 
former is artificial, no conclusion whatever regarding the doctrine 
of transmigration can safely be founded on it. 

The Buddhistic belief in transmigration is derived from that of 
the Brahmanic Hindus ; it agrees with the latter in principle, 
though it differs from it in the imaginary detail in which it was 
worked out. 

Like the Brahmanic Hindus, the Buddhists believe that all 
souls have existed from the beginning ; like them, they believe in 
the unreality and sinfulness of the world in the necessity of the 
soul’s freeing itself from the bondage of this world, and in the 
causal connection between the actions of man in this, and his con- 
dition in a subsequent, life. Like the Brahmanic Hindus, they 
hold, therefore, that sin is the cause of transmigration, and that 
by a total expiation of sin, the soul ceases to be reborn, and 
attains its final resting-place. But since this resting-place is to 
the Buddhists Nirvdna (q. v.,) or Non-entity, whereas to Brah- 
manism it is Brahman, or the principle of Entity ; since they 
i^iect the institution of caste, which is the social foundation of 
Braliraanic life ; since they do not acknowledge the authority of 
the Vedas, and the codes based on it, and therefore consider as 
morally wrong much that the Brahmanic Sastras enjoin as morally 
right, the standard according to which the life of a Buddhist is 
regulated must differ in many respects from that which governs 
the conduct of a Brahmanic Hindu ; and his ideas of reward and 
punishment, therefore, as reflected by his ideas of the mode of 
transmigration, likewise differ from those of the Brahmanic 
believer. To enlarge here on this difference is not necessary, for, 
after the illustrations already afforded from Mauu, it is easy to 
roncfiivp that the detail of the Buddhistic doctrine of transmisrra- 
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tion is as fanciful as that of the Brahmanic doctrine ; that it is 
therefore partly devoid of interest, and partly intelligible only if 
taken in connection with the detail of Buddhistic religion and 
literature* Yet it is not superfluous to point out one great 
difference which separates the notions of one class of Buddhists 
from those of the rest, as well as from those of tlie Brahmanic 
Hindus* According to the latter, and the great mass of Buddhists, 
it is always the same soul which ever from its first birth re-appears 
in its subsequent births, until it is Anally liberated from transmi* 
gration. But among the southern Buddhists, another idea has 
also taken root. In their belief, the succession of existences of a 
being is also a succession of souls ; and each such soul, though the 
result of its pi*edecessor, is not identical with it. According to 
this view, the body dies, and with it the soul, too, is * extinguished,’ 
leaving behind only the good and bad acts which it has perfonned 
during its life. The result of these acts now becomes the seed of 
of a new life, and the soul of this new life is therefore the neces- 
sary product of the soul of the former life. Thus all the succeed- 
ing souls have to labour at the solution of the same problem, 
which began when their first ancestor entered this world, but no 
succeeding birth is animated by the same soul. This dogma 
is illustrated in their works by various similes. One lamp, they 
say, for instance, is kindled at another ; the light of the foimer is 
not identical with that of the latter, but nevertheless, without this, 
the other light could not have originated. Or, a tree produces . 
fruit ; from the fruit, another tree arises, and so on ; the last tree 
is therefore not the same as the first, though the fruit is the 
necessary cause of the last.” — Goldstucker. 

Tra8ada4l]ni — The Terrifier of thieves.” 1, A name given in 
the Bh&gavata to M&ndbatri ; 2, The son of Prukutsa. 

Trasaroiltt — A measure of time, consisting of three Anus* 

Tra3f7an]lia — l, The Vydsa of the fifteenth Dwapara age ; 2, 
A contributor to the Rig Veda, ho was a prince, the son of 
Tridhanwan ; 3, Another prince,the son of Urukshaya,a descendant 
of Bbai*ata. 

j nrutrp. consisting of three thousand 
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Tridhaxnan — ^The Vyisa of the tenth Dwipara age. 

Tridhanwan — An ancient Baja of the solar line, the son of 
Sumanas. 

Tryata — One of the Rfikshasi women, who, when her cona- 
panions wished to torture and devour Sitd, told them of a dream 
she had which betokened victory to Bdma and destruction to 
Eavana ; they then left Slt^ alone in the grove and returned to 
their own apartments. 

Trikuta — A mountain ridge in the south of Meru. 

Trixnadhu — A class of Brahmans so denominated from the 
particular part of the Vedas they study and recite. Three 
Anuvakas of the Yajur Veda begin Madhuvata, &c. 

Trimurti — “ (From the Sanscrit tr?, three, and murii^ fom) 
is the name of the Hindu triad, or the gods Brahnan (masculine,) 
Vishnu, and Siva, when thought of as an inseparable unity, 
though three in form. The Padma-Purdna^ which, being a 
Purana of the Vaishnava sect, assigns to Vishnu the highest rank 
in the Trimurti, defines its character in the following manner : 
*Iu the beginning of creation, the great Vishnu, desirous of 
creating the whole world, became threefold : creator, preserver, 
and destroyer. In order to create this world, the supreme spirit 
produced from the right side of his body himself as Brahman ; 
then, in order to preserve the world, he produced from the left 
side of his body Vishnu ; and in order to destroy the world, 
he produced from the middle of his body the eternal Siva. Some 
worship Brahman, others Vishnu, others Siva ; but Vishigiu, one, 
yet threefold, creates, preserves, and destroys ; therefore, let the 
pious make no difference between the three.’ And the Matty a* 
Piivana^ where speaking of Mahat^ or the intellectual principle of 
the Sinkhya philosophy, says that ^Mahat becomes distinctly 
known as three gods, through the influence of the three qualities, 
goodness, passion, and sin ; being one person and three gods~ 
viz., Brahman, Vishnu, and Siva.’ Apart, therefore, from secta* 
rian belief, which makes its own god the highest, and gives him 
the attributes also of the other gods, Trim&rti implies the unity 
of the three principles of creation, preservation, and destruction, 
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aud as such belongs more to the philosophical than tl)e popular 
belief. When represented, tlie Trimdrti is one body with three 
heads : in the middle, that of Brahman ; at its right, that of 
Vishnu ; and at its left, that of Siva. The symbol of the Trimurti 
is the mystical syllable ojtiy when (o being equivalent to a + u) 
flf, means Brahman ; w, Vishnu ; and w, Siva.” — Goldstucker. 

Trina— A prince, the son Usinnara, desceudiiiit of Yay^ti. 

Trinachiketa — A class of Brahmans so called from studying 
or reciting the Rathaka branch of the Yajur Veda, commencing 
with the term Triiiachiketa. 

Tinavindu-— 1, The Vydsa of the twenty-third Dwapara age ; 
2, A prince, the son of Budha, of whom the celestial nymph 
Alambusha became enamoured. 

Triprishtha — Mahavira in one of his births was a Vasudeva, 
named Triprishtha, from having three back bones : his uncle and 
foe in^a former life, Visabhauandi, was born as his Protagonist or 
Prati vasudeva, named Asvagriva or Ilayagriva, and was in the 
course of events destroyed by the Vasudeva, a palpable adaptation 
of the Pauranic legend of Vishnu and Ilayagriva. Triprishtha 
having put his chamberlain cruelly to death was condemned to 
hell, and again born as a lion. 

Tripti — One of the Siddhis, or eight perfections of man, 
Tripti is the second and means mental satisfaction, or freedom 
from sensual desire. 

Trisala— The wife of Siddhartha, king of Pavana, and mother 
of the celebrated Tirthankara Mahavira. 

Trisanku — A prince of the solar line, the son of Satyavrata. 
He was banished by his father for his bad conduct, and degraded 
1 0 the condition of a Chi^ddla, or outcaste. But during a twelve 
years’ famine be provided the flesh of deer for the nourishment of 
he wife and children of Visvimitra, suspending it on a tree on 
the Ganges, that he might not subject them to the indignity of 
receiving presents from an outcaste. On this account VisvAmitra, 
being highly pleased with him, elevated him in his living body to 
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Trishna — “ Greediness one of the children of Mritya, Meath/ 

Trishtubh — The name of the metre, created along with the 
Yajur Veda, c&c., from the southern mouth of Brahma. 

Trishyas — The designation of Sudras in Krauncha Dwipa. 

Trisiras— 1, The sou of Tvashtri, and sometimes called Visva- 
rupa ; he is twice mentioned in the Rig Veda under this name. 
He is said to have had three heads and six eyes, and three mouths ; 
one of his mouths was the soma drinker, the second the wine 
drinker, and the third was destined for consuming other things. 
India hated this Visvarupa and cut off his three heads. — Muir^ 
0. S. 7\, To/. r.,p. 228-232. 

2. One of the sons of the giant R^vana who was killed at the 
siege of Lanka. 

Trivrishan — The Vyasa of the eleventh Dw^para age. 

Trivrit — A collection of hymns created along with the Rig 
Veda from the eastern mouth of Brahma, 

Truti — A measure of time, consisting of three Tresarenus. 

Tryambaka — One of the eleven Rudras. 

Tulasi plant —A tree sacred to Krishna, said to have been 
produced at the churning of the ocean ; but considered by Wilson 
to be a sectarial addition to the articles originally specified, 

Tulyata — One of the Siddhis, the fourth, meaning similarity 
of life, form, and feature. 

Tuiabliru — A Gandharba, who resides in the sun’s car as one 
of its seven guardians in the month of Madha or Chaitra. 

Tunda — A fierce demon mentioned in the PAdma Purina, 
which has a long naiTative of the destruction of the demon by 
Nahusha the son of Ay us. 

Tundikeras— One of the great divisions of the Haihaya tribe. 

Tunga — The son of Atri, who having propitiated Niriyana by 
penance, obtained a son equal to Indra ; this son was Vena, who 
was made by the Rishis the first king of the earth. [Vena.] 

Tungaprastha — A mountain to the east of Ramghur. 

Tuni — One of the Saineya princes, the sou of Asanga. 
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Torvasu — One of the sons of Yay^ti, to whom his father made 
over the south-east districts of his kingdom, to govern as viceroy 
under his younger brother Puru. Turvasu refused to take hie 
father’s infirmities on him, in consequence of which his line soon 
failed and became merged in that of Puru. 

Tusharas — I, A people, called also TukhS.ras, probably the 
Tochari, or tribe of the Sakas, by whom Bactria was taken from 
the Greeks, and from whom Tocharistan derives the name it still 
bears ; 2, A lace of princes ; the dynasty consisted of fourteen, 
and the Vayu Parana states that their united reigns lasted 500 
years. 

Tushitas — A class of deities of the second Manwantara ; and 
/ 

who were called the Adityas in the Manwantara of Vaivaswata. 
According to the Vayu the Tushitas were the sons of Kratu. The 
deities of each period are those to whom offerings of the soma 
juice, &c,, are presented collectively. 

Tushti — 1, Resignation ; a daughter of Daksha who became 
the wife of Dharma ; 2, A daughter of Pauruamasa. 

Tushtimat — One of the sous of TIgrasena and Devaka. 

Tvashtri— This god, who in the later mytliology is regarded 
as one of the Adityas, but does not bear that character in the Rig 
Veda, is the Hephaistos or Vulcan, of the Indian Pantheon, the 
ideal artist, the divine artizan, the most skilful of workmen, who 
is versed in all wonderful and admirable contrivance. He sharpens 
the iron axe of Brahmanaspati, and forges the thunderbolts of 
Indra, which are descrilied as golden, or of iron, with a thousand 
points and a hundred edges. He is styled the beautiful, or skilful- 
handed, the skilful worker, the omniforin, or archetype of all forms, 
and Savibiy the vivifier. He imparts generative power anc 
bestows offspring. He develops the seminal germ in the womb 
and is the shaper of all forms, human and animal. Ho has produce* 
and nourishes a great variety of creatures ; all worlds (or beingf 
are his, and are known to him ; he has given to heaven and eart 
and to ail things their forms. He bestows long life. He pul 

-~y Wft of ahorse. He is said to be skilled in a 
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and is said, along with heaven and earth, the waters, and the 
Bhrigus, to have generated Agni. He is master of the universe, 
a first-born protector and leader. He is a companion of the 
Angirases and knows the region of the gods. He is supplicated 
to nourish the worshipper and protect his sacrifice. He is the 
bestower of blessings and possessed of abundant wealth ; and is 
asked, like other gods, to take pleasure in the hymns of his wor- 
shippers, and to grant them riches. 

Tvashtri is in several passages connected with the Ribhus, who, 
like him, are celebrated as skilful workmen, and are called his 
pupils. An exhibition of their skill is mentioned ; they are said 
to have made into four a single new sacrificial cup which Tvashti’i 
had formed, and when he saw this alteration of his work, he is 
represented as becoming ashamed and hiding himself among the 
goddesses. In one place he is said to have resented this change 
in his own workmanship, while in another he is made to applaud 
their design and admire the superior products of their skill. 

Tvashtri had twin children, (a daughter) Sarauyu, and (a son) 
Trisiras. He is represented as having for his most frequent 
attendants the wives of the gods ; which Professor Roth considers 
to refer to the principal sphere of his creative action, as the 
bestower of offspring. 

Indra sometimes appears to be in a state of hostility with 
Tvashtri and his son ; and at last a quarrel occurs in which Indra 
slays him. In the Markandeya Purina Tvashtri is identified with 
Visvakarman and Prajdpati. See Muir’s Orig. Sans. Texts, Vol. 
V, pp. 224-233, where the authorities are quoted for all the 
preceding statements. 

Twisha — A daughter of Paurnam^sa. 

■ 
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UchchraiSSraVdrS — The horse produced at tlie churning of the 
ocean, and taken by Indra. It is called the chief of horses. 

Udaksena — A king of Ilastinapura, the son of Viswakscna. 

Udaradhi — The son of Pushti, and grandson of Dhruva. 

Udavasu — A king of Mithila, the son of Janaka, (q. v.) 

Udavraja — A countiy mentioned in the Rig Veda as one 
“into which the waters flow,’* the residence of the black-skinned 
aboriginal king Sambara, who possessed one hundred ancient 
impregnable cities. 

Udayana — A prince, the son of Satanika ; of the race of Puru, 
“ the race which gave origin to Brahmans and Kshatriyas, and 
which was purified by regal sages.” V. P. 

Udayaswa — A king of Magadha, the son of Dliarbaka. 

Udayin — One of the sons of Vasudeva, by his wife Devaki, 

Uddalin — One of the fifteen teachers of the White Yajusli. 

Uddhava — A sage, versed in the Yoga doctrine, foreseeing 
the destruction of the Yadavas, applied to Krishna for advice, and 
was sent to Badarikasrama to practise penance and prepare for 
heaven. 

Udgatri — The title of the priest who chaunts the prayers and 
hymns in the administration of sacrificial rites. 

TTdgitha — One of the kings of Bhdirata Varsha, the sou of 
Bhava. 

Ugra, TJgraritas — Two of the eleven Rudras. 

name of a deceased ancestor conceived of as 
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of the Rig V eda, along with the souls of other deceased ancestors ; 
they are thus called on, ‘‘Let not the gods injure us here, nor our 
early Fathers who know the realms ! ‘ May the Fathers protect 
me in my invocation to the gods.’ ” 

Ugrajit, Ugrampasya — Two Apsarases, who aie invoked in 
the Atharva Veda, and asked to remit sins committed while 
gambling. There are many verses which show that the Apsarases 
were intimately connected with gambling. Dr. Muir translates 
the following : — “ I invoke hither the skilfully -playing Apsaras 
who cuts up and conquers aud gets gains in the game of dice. I 
invoke hither the skilfully-playing Ajisaras who collects and 
scatters, and receives gains in the game of dice. May she who 
dances about with the dice, when she wins by gaming, grant gain 
to Ub, and obtain success through her skill. May she come to us 
w ith abundance of food. Let them not conquer this money of 
ours. I invoke hither the joyful and exulting Apsaras — those 
[goddesses] who delight in dice, and w^ho cherish grief and anger. 
In another verse they are said to be “ fond of dice,” and soul- 
bo witching.” 

Ugrasena — l, The Raja of Mathura, who was deposed by his 
son Kansa aud kept in confinement. The Raja Kansa was after- 
wards killed by Krishna in a severe contest. Krishna then restored 
Ugraseua to the throne, and sent to Iridra for his royal hall 
Sudharman, which was conveyed from heaven by Vayu, and used 
l)y the Yadava chiefs. Ugrasena is then described as reigning 
wisely and well for a long period at Mathura; but when the death 
of Krishna took place, Ugrasena and his wives committed them- 
selves to the flames ; 2, One of the sons of Parikshit. 

Ugrayudha — A Kaurava prince, the son of Kiita ; by whose 
prowess the Niparace of Kshatriyas was destroyed. Ugrayudha 
was slain by Bhishma in consequence of demanding in marriage 
the widow of Santana. 

tJktha— 1, The name of a portion of the Saraa Veda, created 
from Iho southern mouth of Brahma; 2, A prince/ the son of 
Chhala, descendant of Kusa. 

TTlTnil1ra«»»f rtf nf \\xr liiii 
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Uluki — The parent of owls. V. P., 148. 

Ulwana—Oue of the seven Rishis of the third Manwantara ; 
they were sous of Vasishtha. 

Uma — The Harivansa gives the following history of Uma, 
which differs in some points from that of the Rainayaiia, as it 
assigns three daughters to Ilimavat and Mena, among whom the 
Ganga is not included. ‘ Their (the Pitris*) mental daughter was 
Mena, the eminent wife of the great mountain Himavat. The 
king of the mountains begot three daughters upon Mend, — viz,, 
Aparna, Ekaparnd, and Ekapitala. These three, performing very 
great austerity, such as could not be performed by gods or Danava*^, 
distressed with alarm both the stationary and moving worlds. 
Ekaparna (one leaf) fed upon one leaf. Ekapa^la took only one 
paUla (Bignouia) for her food. One (Aparna) took no sustenance, 
but her mother, distressed through maternal affection, forbade her, 
dissuading her with the words, u ma (O don’t). The beautiful 
goddess, perfoiming arduous austerity, having been thus aildi’essed 
by her mother on that occasion, became known in the three worlds 
as Uma. In this manner the contemplative goddess became 
renowned under that name. Bui this world shall remain dis> 
tinguished by having these three maids... Uma was the eldest and 
most excellent among the three. Distinguished by the force 
derived fi‘om deep contemplation she obtained Mahadeva for her 
husband.— O. 5. 7\, VoL IV, p. 367. 

The first work in which the name of Uma occurs is the Talava- 
kara, or Kena Upanishad. In his remarks on a passage in this 
work, relating a victory gained by Brahma for the gods, Weber 
supplies an ingenious contribution to the mythlogical history 
of Uma* He says : “ The representation in Sections 3 and 
4 indicates that the Kena Upanishad was produced at a time 
when, — in place of the three principal gods, Agni, Vayu, and 
Bury a, who had come to be regarded as the representatives of the 
divine principle on earth, in the atmosphere, and in heaven, — 
Agni, Vayu, and Indra were regarded as such. These are properly 
T. identical with Vd.yu. Though 
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in the two Yajur-vedas, I have noticed only one other of the second 
triad, which is properly one a duad, viz., in the Rik-'text of the 
Purnsha Snkta (R. V., x. 99, 13). Nor am I able to give a 
satisfactory explanation of it. On the other hand, the totality of 
the divine was already comprehended in Brahm^ (neuter), and it 
is the object of the legend here to make clear and to enforce the 
supremacy of Brahm^ over all temporary divine manifestations, 
and even over the triad of such. 

“ But how shall we explain the position of Uma Haimavati, 
who comes forward as mediatrix between the eternal Brahmi and 
the gods ? According to Sankara, she is Vidya (knowledge) who 
appears Uma rupini (in the form of Uma) to Indra. The same 
explanation is found in S.lyana, who (on Taitt. Ar, x, 1, 150) when 
interpreting the word sonia^ cites this passage, and remarks ; 
“ Since Gauri, the daughter of Himavat, is the impersonation of 
divine knowledge, the word Um£, which denotes Gauri, indicates 
divine knowledge. Hence in the Talavakara Upanishad, in the 
passage on the impersonation of divine knowledge, the impersona- 
tion of divine knowledge is introduced in these words : ‘ He said 
to the very resplendent Uma Haimavati.* 

There arc, however, some additional points which seem to place 
the original signification of Uma in quite a difierent light. First 
of all, why is she called Haimavati ? What has she to do with 
Himavat? Is it that the hrahmd-vidya (divine knowledge) came 
originally from the Himavat to the Aryans dwelling in Madhya- 
desa (the central region of Hinduslan) ? We have learnt from the 
Haiishitaki Brahmana (Ind. Stud, i, 1 53) that the north of India 
was distinguished by greater purity of speech, and that students 
travelled thither to learn the language {vdcham sixitvm) and on 
their return thence enjoyed great consideration and authority. 
Now it would have been quite natural if this state of things had 
not been confined to language, but had become extended to specu- 
lation also, and if the knowledge of the one, eternal Brahma, had 
been sooner attained in the peaceful valleys of the Himdlaya, than 
was possible for men living in Madhyadesa, where their minds 
were more occupied by the practical concerns of life.” Such a view 
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For, — not to say that in our explanations of the ancient Indian 
deities we act wisely when we attach greater iraportauce to the 
physical than to the speculative element, — we are by no means 
certain that Uma actually does signify divine knowledge {brakmd 
vidya) ; and moreover, her subsequent position as Rudra’s >vife 
(in the Taitt, Ar.) would thus be quite inexplicable. Now there 
is among the epithets of this latter goddess a similar one, viz , 
Parvati, which would lead us iu interpreting the word Ilaimavati, 
to place the emphasis not upon the Himavat^ but upon the moun- 
tain {parvata) : and with this I might connect the epithets of 
Rudra which we have learnt from the S^tarudriya, Girisa^ Giru 
santOy Girisayay Giritray in which we recognize the germ of the 
conception of Siva’s dwelling on Kail^sa. He is the tempest, 
which rages in the mountains, and his wife is therefore properly 
called Parvati, Haimavati, “ the mountaineer,” ‘ the daughter of 
Himavat.’ At the same time, it is not clear wliat wc have to 
understand by liis wife ; and further she is perliaps, originally not 
his wife, but hib sister, for Uma and Ambika are at a later period 
evidently identical, and Ambika is Rudra’s sister (lud. Stud. T, 
183), Besides, this i Jentification of Um^ with Ambika leads us 
to a new etymology of the former. For as Ambika, ‘ mother,’ 
appears to be merely an euphemistic and flattering epithet, 
employed to propitiate the cruel goddess, in the same way it 
appears that we must derive Um4 from the root i/, an, ‘to protect.’* 

As the consort of Siva, the goddess has various names ; as 
Durga, Devi, K^li, Parvati, Bhavani, &c. Some of these names 
have in the Vedic writings a different import from those assigned 
in the later mythology, as Siva was not a deity of the Vedic 
period, or not of the whole of it. “ Though this double character 
of the consort of Siva is not always discernible in the myths which 
are connected with special designations of hers, and though at a late 
period the popular creed looked upon her far more as the type of 
destruction than as that of divine wisdom, yet the works devoted to 
her praise never fail to extol her also as the personification of the 
highest knowledge,” Various myths relating to this goddess are to 
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be found scattered over nearly ilie whole range of Hindu literature. 
Some of those have already been narrated in the articles given 
under her other names in this volume. In a previous existence she 
is said to have been Sail, the daughter of Daksha, who abandoned 
her mortal life because she was slighted by her father when he 
performed his great saciifice and neglected to invite Siva to partake 
of it. As Uma she was the mother of Ganesa and Karttikeya, (q. v.) 

“According to the Ilarivausa she was, in another life, born as 
the daughter of Yasoda, and exchanged for Vishnu, when in his 
incarnation as Kiishna he was born as a son of Devaki. On that 
occasion she was killed by Kan'^a, but as soon as he had dashed her 
to the ground, she rose to the sky, leaving behind her corporeal 
flame, and became a divine viigin to whom the gods addressed their 
praises. Hence her names Kanya, Kumaii, &c., the virgin. This 
connection between the legendary histoiy of Uma and Vishnu, is 
also briefly lefeiied to in the Devimahatmya, though this woik is 
chiefly concerned in the iiaiiative of the martial exploits of the 
goddess. The latter consisted in the destruction by her of two 
demons, Madhu and Kaitablia, who had endangered the existence 
of the god Brahma ; and of the demon Maliisha or Mahishasura, 
who, having conquer ed all the gods, had expelled them from heaven, 
and who met Uma, assisted only by her lion, with a numberless 
host of demons ; moreover in her defeating the army of Chanda and 
Munda, two demon servants of Siimhha and Nisumbha ; in her 
killing the demon Kakavija, who had a sort of charmed life, each 
drop of his blood, when shed, producing hundreds of demons like 
himself ; and ultimately in her destroying the demons Sumbhaand 
Nisumbha themselves. 

“ In commemor’ation of her victory over Mahishasur-a, a festival 
called the Durg^puja is annually celebrated in Bengal. The 
goddess is there represented with ten arms trampling upon the 
demon, who is also attacked by her lion, and wounded in the chest 
by her spear. She has also laid hold of him by the hair, and is 
about to chop off his head.” — Goldstucker. 

— Timnnitv : a foi’m of Brahma. 
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Unnati—Elevatiou ; one of tlie allegorical daughters of Dak- 
sha, married to Dharma. 

Upadanayi — l, The daughter of Vrishaparvaii the Baity a, 
and wife of Hiranyaksha. 

Upadeva — l, One of the sous of Akrura ; 2, A son of Devaka. 

Upadeva — A daughter of Devaka. 

UpagU — A king of Mithila, the son of Satyaratlii. 

UpaniadgU — A prince, one of the sons of Swaphalka by 
Gandini. 

Upanaildai Upanidhi — Two sons of Vasudeva, by his wives 
Madira and Bliadi4 respectively. 

Upanishad — D the name of those Sanskrit works belonging 
to the Vedic literature which contain the mystical doctrine of the 
Hindus on the nature of a supreme being, its relation to the human 
soul, and the process of creation. The word (deiived from the 
Sankrit prefixes upa^ ‘ beneath’ oi ‘ near,’ and n?, ‘ in,’ combined 
with the radical sad, ‘ sit’) is explained by the great theologian 
Sankara (q. v.), and others after liim, as meaning the ‘ science of 
Brahma,’ or ‘ the understanding of the identity of Brahmd. and 
the soul,’ because ‘ in tliose devoted to it, this science ^sets to rest 
(or destroys) the world, together with (ignorance) its cause ;’ or 
in other words, because it shows to them that the world has, 
besides Brahman, no reality. Grammatical commentators explain 
its etymology as implying that ‘ eternal bliss reposes on it (npani- 
shidati sreyo^syam) ;’ and Piofessor Max Muller has surmised 
that the word ‘ Upanishad meant oiiginally the act of sitting down 
near a teacher, of submissively listening to him,’ whence it came 
to mean ‘implicit faith, and at last truth or divine revelation.’ But 
apart from the artificialness of all these interpretations, it deserves 
notice that the earliest sense of the word appears to be that of 
‘ secret’ or ‘ mystery’ (literally, that which sits or rests beneath') 
In this sense, it is mentioned by the grammarian Panini ; and as it 
is veiy probable that, in his time, the works bearing the name of 
Upanishads were not yet in existence, it may be assumed that 
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these works derived their uame from the mysteriousness of the 
doctrine contained in them ; and perhaps also from the mystical 
manner in which they propounded it. 

In order to understand the origin and purport of the Upanishads, 
as well as the relation in which they stand to the Vedas, properly 
so called, it must be borne in mind that, though the Vedic hymns 
are based on the worship of the elementary powers, and the 
Brahmana portion connected with them is chiefly concerned in 
legendary and ritual matter relating to that worship, yet in both 
these portions of the Vedas, and especially in the Briihmanas, the 
beginning of a period become already visible when the poets 
raised the questions as to the origin of the world and the true 
nature of the gods. A first attempt at a systematic answer to 
these questions was made in works which bear an intimate relation 
to the Brahmanas ; and so great was the awe in which, on this 
account, these works were held, that they had to be read in the 
solitude, where the mind could ponder in perfect calmness over 
the mysterious problems in which they arc engaged. These are 
the Aianyakas (from aranya, a forest.) But as the style and 
contents of the Arariyakas are extremely obscure, and as, through 
the close alliance of these works to the Brahmanas, of which some 
of them form part, the theological questions of which they treat 
are mucli overlaid with ritual and other matters which properly 
belong to the Brahmanas, a further progress made in the same 
direction, led to the composition of works and treatises, the diction 
of which is somewhat clearer, and less entangled with subjects 
extraneous to the problems they intend to solve. Such works and 
treatises are the Upanishads. Their object, like that of the 
Aranyakas, is to impress the mind with the belief in one Supreme 
Spirit {Brahma^ as a neuter, aud different, therefore, from the 
same word as a masculine, which is the name of the first god of 
the Trimurti, q. v.,) to show that this Supreme Spirit is the 
creator of the world ; that the world has no reality if thought of 
besides Brahma, and that the human soul is identical in nature 
with that same spirit whence it emanates. The reward the Upani- 
shads hold out to the believer, who understands their doctrine, 
and firmly adhercfc to it, is freedom from Transmigration (q, v.,) 
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aud consequent eternal bliss. The object and aim of the Upani- 
shads are therefore the same as thohe propounded in the philoso- 
phical systems ; and the Upanisliads may therefore be looked 
upon as the forerunners of these systems themselves — those Upani- 
shads, at least, which we may call the older Upani&hads ; for as 
to the more recent ones, and those which bear the stamp of 
sectarian cliaracter, their claim to be ranked among the Vedic 
writings is extremely doubtful, if at all admissible. 

Though agreeing in the main points of their doctrine, it is easily 
understood that works of this nature, ranging ovei different periods 
of Hindu religion, will also differ from one another both in the 
manner aud detail in which they deliver their subject-matter, aud 
in the degree of completeness with which they tieat of it. Thus, 
in some, the legendary narrative, and even ritual detail, arc still 
considerably blended with the theosopliical speculation — and these 
stand nearest, therefore, the Aianyakas, jirobably also in time ; in 
others, more philoso]>liical, the nature of Brahma and the human 
soul is the only subject of inquiry ; in others, the process of 
creation is also enlarged upon, with detail which harmonises more 
or less either with the ulterior views of the Vedanta (q. v.) or 
those of the Sdukhya (q. v.) philosophy ; some Upanishads, again, 
especially emphasise tlie inefficiency, for the attainment of eternal 
bliss, of the performing religious acts and of worldly studies — the 
knowledge of Brahma being the only means that leads to this 
end ; others, on the contrary, in conformity with the Yoga (q. v.) 
doctrine, assign a piominent place to the exterior means, by using 
which the soul would qualify itself for union with the Supreme 
Spirit ; while the sectarian Upanishads, wliich identify this spirit 
with Vishnu and Siva, liave, besides, the tendency of reconciling 
the popular with the philosophical creed. 

Of the older Upanishads, a typical instance is furnished in the 
Chhandogya Upanishad of the Samaveda, the framework ofwhich 
is legeudaiy throughout, and its contents allegorical and mystical. 
Other shorter Upanishads, freer from narratives and allusions to 
the mysterious import of ritual acts, aim at a more intelligible 
exposition of the doctrine of the soul. Of their mode of treatment, 

.. nci««nrrp from the Kathaka Upanishads will serve as 
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an example ; Nachiketas^ the son of Vdjasravas, having come to 
the abode of Yama, the judge of the dead, and obtained from him 
the grant of three boons, asks of him, for his third boon, an answer 
to the following question ; ‘ There is this doubt : some say that 
(the soul) exists after the death of a man (in connection with 
another body than this) ; others say that it does not. This I 
should like to know, instructed by thee.* And Yama, after some 
hesitation, explains to him that the soul and Brahma are one, but 
that a man attains immortality only by understanding this unity, 
and that, to arrive at this understanding, he must free his mind 
from sensual desires, and get a correct knowledge both of the 
nature of Brahma and of the soul. ‘ Know the soul as the rider, 
and the body as tlie car ; know intellect as the charioteer, and 
majias (the organ of volition) as the rein. The senses, they say, 
are the horses, the objects (their) roads ; and the enjoyer (t. e., the 
rider) is (the soul) endowed -with body, senses, and raanas. Thus 
say the wise. If he ( the charioteer) is unwise, and his manas is 
always unbridled, his senses are uncontrolled like vicious horses ; 
but if he is wise, and his manas is always bridled,' his senses are 
controlled like good liorses. He who, always impure, is unwise, 
and whoso manas is unbridled, does not attain that abode (of 
immortality,) but comes to the world (of birth and death) ; he, 
however, who, always pure, is wise, and whose manas is bridled, 
he attains that abode whence he is not born again. The man who 
has a wise charioteer, and whoso manas is bridled, reaches the 
other shore of the road (of the world,) the highest abode of 
Vishnu. Higher, (i. e., subtler,) indeed, than tlie objects are the 
senses ; higher than tlic senses is raanas ; higher than manas, 
intellect ; and higher than intellect, the great one, the soul. 
Higher than the great one is that which is unmanifested, and higher 
than the unmanifested is Purusha, the Supreme Spirit. But 
higher than Purusha there is nothing ; he is the goal, the highest 
resort. The highest spirit is the soul hidden in all created beings ; 
it is not manifest, but is beheld by those who can see what is 
subtle with an attentive, subtle intellect.* The coincidence 
between the allegory, in the foregoing passage, and that in Plato’s 
Pheedrus, imparts an additional interest to this Upanishad, which 
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is valuable, moreover, ou ucconiit of the evidence it alFords to 
points of agreement aiul dilierence between its views of the deve- 
lopmeiit of the world and those exjwunded in the S^nkhya (i\, v.) 
The ]Muudaka Upa».i>had is important for the relative position 
which it assigns to the teaching of the Vedas, and the doctrine of 
the Upani.'^hads. ‘ Two sciences,’ it says, the kuowers of Brahma 
tell us, ‘ mu^t be known, the higher ami the infei ior. The inferior 
is (the knowledge of) the Big Veda, tht‘ Yajurveda, the Samaveda, 
and the Atharvaveda, the knowledge of i)ronuiiciation, the ritual, 
grammar, explanation of Vedic text^, }»ro^ody, and a^trouomy, 
But tlie high(‘r knowledge i.> that by which that iinperi.'-hable 
Brahma is comprehended. That which is invisible, niiseizable, 
without descent (or origin,) without (‘itlier colour, eye, or ear, 
without hand or foot, otc^rual, manifold (in creation,) all-))ervading, 
very subtle, undecaying — ^the wi^e behold it as the cause of 
created beings.’ And in another place, the performers of the 
sacrificial rites ordained by the Veda are said to attain, indeed, to 
Indra’s heaven in virtue of their pious ^vork ; but this state of 
bliss is declared to be un->tablc and perisliable, and these ‘ fools... 
drop (from their heaven) as soon as this heaven (the reward of 
their acts) lias faded away. Fancying that pious acts, ordained 
by the Ve^las and codes of law, are the highest (object of man,) 
the.se ignorant people do not know that thi*r(j is something else 
which leads to eternal bliss. Having enjoyed (the reward of their 
deeds) ou the happy summit of paradise, they enter again this 
world, or one that is (even) lower. Tiiose, on the contrary, *wlio 
pmctice penance and faith, and, with subdued desire, live in the 
forest, under the vow of a religious mendicant, they, free from siu, 
cuter throrgh iJie sun to that abode where rc.sides that immortal 
spirit, that spirit, indeed, of undecaying natuie.' 

The 7'alavakura, or Kcffa, Upatiishad, wliich, being one of the 
shortest, is iu form one of the most philo‘^ophicaI treatises of this 
kind, puts in dearer language, perhaps, than any other Upaiiishad, 
the doctrine that the true knowledge of tlie Supreme Spirit consists 
in the consciousness which man accjuircs of his mcapahity to 
understand it, since the human mind being cajmblc only to com- 
nrobend finite fdffcctp. cannot have a knowledge of what is infinite. 
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The UpanishatK are uot siippofecd to have beru revealed in the 
sarao maiiiKT a% tlic Vedic hymns. Nevertheless, with the 
exception of a few conrcssedly ino<lern Upaiiifehads, they are not 
assigned toliuman authorship, but looked upon as inspired writings, 
to which the term Sruti (q. v.) ap[)lics. In scvei’al Upanishads,no 
special mention is made of their divine origin ; in some, however, 
this is done. Thus the Chhdndogya Upanishad, in its concluding 
section, relates : ‘ This (knowledge of the soul) Brahma (the god 
of theTrimuiti) imparted to Prajapati (a lord of creation— the 
patriarch Ka^yapa, as Sankara explains) ; Prajapati imi)arted it 
to Manu, and Mann to mankind the Buhadaranyaka Upanishad, 
which on three occasions gives long lists of teachers who handed 
it down to their pupiB, always a'^erihes itself, in the last instance, 
to the autliorship of ‘ the self-existent Brahma (the Supreme 
Spirit) and in a similar manner the Muiidaka Upanishad says 
that it was Brahma (the god of the Trimurti,; the creator of the 
universe, who fir^t taught the science of the Supreme Spirit to his 
eldest son, Athaivan. As in the case of most ancient works of 
Sanskrit liteiature, the dale of the Upauisliads also still remains 
quite uncertain, and, wherever given, is purely conjectural. 
According to the native system, they are classified as belonging to 
one or the other of the four Vedas, with which they are held to 
slfind in immediate connection. There are Upanishads, conse- 
quently, of the Rig-, Yajur-, Saina-, and Atharva-veda. But 
this classification has no reference whatever to chronology.” — 
Chambers^ Enryclopccdia, 

Upa-puranas — Minor Puranas, of which there are said to be 
eighteen ; “but the names of only a few of these are specified in 
the least exceptiouable authorities, and the greater number of the 
works is not procurable.” ( Wilson,) The Matsya enumerates but 
four, but the Devi Bhagavata specifies eighteen. The Revi 
Khanda has a different list but enumerates eighteen. “ Of the 
Upa Puranas few are to be procured. Those in my possession 
are the Siva, considered as distinct from the Vayu ; the Kiiika, 
and perhaps one of the Naradiyas.” IVilson, 

Uparichara— A Vasu, who by command of Indra became 
king of Cliedi, He had five sons, the eldest of whom Vrihadratha, 
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was king of Magadlia ; by another wife he had an Apsaras, con- 
demned to the form of a fish, Matsya, a son, and Satyavati or 
K41i, a daughter ; the latter was the mother of Vyasa. 

Upasunda — A Daitya, the son of Nisunda, and father of 
Muka. 

Upendra — The divinity who presides over the feet. 

Urddhabahu— One of the seven pure sages, of the first and 
third Manwanlara, the sous of Vasishtha by his wife Urjja. 

UrddhabahUS — “ Personal privation and torture being of great 
efficacy in the creed of the Hindus, various individuals, some 
infiuenced by credulity, and some by knavery, have adopted modes 
of distorting their limbs, and forcing them out of their natural 
position, until they can no longer resume their ordinary directions. 

The Uraddhabahus extend one or both arms above their heads, 
till they remain of themselves thus elevated. They also close the 
fist, and the nails being necessarily suffered to grow make their 
way between the metacarpal bones, and completely perforate the 
hand. The Urddhabdhns are solitary medicauts, as are all of this 
description, and never have any fixed abode : they subsist upon 
alms ; many of them go naked, but some wear a wrapper stained 
with ochre ; they usually assume the Saira marks, and twist their 
hair so as to project from the forehead, in imitation of the Jatd of 
S[ysL.^mison, Vol. I, 

Urja — 1. One of the seven Rishis of the second Manwautara ; 
2, An obsolete name of a month. 

Uijja — Energy ; A daughter of Daksha who was married to 
Vasishtha. 

Urjaswati—l. A daughter of Daksha who was married to 
Dharma ; 2, The daughter of Priyavrata. 

XTzjjavaha — A king of Mithila, the son of Suchi. 

— Oue of the ten noble sons of the Manu Chakshusha* 

TTruashaya^^A prince, the son of Mahavirya, a descend^m 
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Urvasi— A celestial nyinplj, who having incurred the impreca- 
tion of Mitra and Vnruiia determined to take up her abode in the 
world of mortals ; and descending accordingly behold Puruvaras* 
As she saw him she forgot all reserve, and disregarding the 
delights of Swarga became deeply enamoured of the prince. See 
PURCRAVAS. 

Usanas— ’ l . The preceptor of the Daityas, one of the Brah- 
man ical , tribe of Bhargavas, sons of Bhrigu ; 2, The Vyasa of 
the third Dsva})ara age ; 3, A prince, the son of Tamas, who 
celebrated a hundred sacrifices of the horse. 

Usha — 1. The wife of the Rudra Bhava ; 2, The daughter 
of Bana, who saw Aniruddha in a dream and became enamoured 
of him. She related this to Clutrarikha, a female confidante, who 
advised the employment of a portrait painter to take likenesses of 
all the young princes in the neighbourhood. On seeing the portrait 
of Aniruddha, grandson of Krishna, Usha recognised the youth 
she had seen in her dream. The same confidante now ofiTered her 
services ; and by her means Aniruddha held clandestine meetings 
with Usha ; and at length was secreted in her private apartments. 
Bana discovered this, and made Aniruddha a prisoner. Krishna 
then interfered, and after a terrible fight Aniruddha was released ; 
both parents agreed to a marriage, which was publicly celebrated 
at Dwaraka. See Aniruddha. 

Ushas— "The Dawn. The Aurora of Hindu mythology. “ This 
goddess, who corresponds to the ’Hwe of the Greeks and to the 
Aurora of the Latins, is a favourite object of celebration with the 
poets of the Rig Veda, and the hymns addressed to her are among 
the most beautiful — if not the most beautiful — in the entire 
collection.”* 

Ushas is continually described as the daughter of the Sky. She 
is called the sister of Bhaga, and the kinswoman of Varuna. She 
is also the sister of Night, who is also the daughter of the Sky. 
Ushas is also frequently brought into connection with the Sun. 
He is called her lover and is said to follow her track ; and she is 
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K^pre^'Ciited «is on tho Ucautifiil white horse tlio Sun. She 

is declared to he tlie mistress of the world and the wife of the Sun. 
Ushas and A<:;iu are uKo frequently hroufrht into oonj miction, lire 
bein«j always' kindled for suci ilieial [>urposes at dawn. He is called 
her lover and is said to appear with or before the da^^n. Hshiis 
is also often c(»nnectcd with the A&vin^, the time of whose 
manifestation is regardtd hy Yaska as being betw(*ou midnight and 
sunrise. They arc ‘'uid to ashoeiate 'with her, and she is called 
their friend.* In one place the moon ^aul to l)e born again and 
again, ever new, and to go l»efore U^has as the herald of the day. 
Indra is said to have created, oi lighted up, U'^has. lie is however 
sometimes represented as a’^suming a hostile attitude towards her, 
and is said to have crushed her chariot with his thuiidciholt.f 

The IN^ighaiitu gives -ixteeu names of l^<-has, wdiieh seem to he 
almost entirely epithets, viz., the ‘ lesplendent,’ the heautiful, the 
shining, the flowing, the pos^-essor of biiliiant liclies, the white, the 
bringer of food, the giver of joy, the briglit, the fair-coloured, (he 
ruddy, the ulterer of pleasant >oicev. Some of these epithets are 
of frequent occurrence in the hymns, and there ar(3 aKo many 
others to be found there, «;uch as the magnificent, the righteous, the 
immortal, the gold-hucd, <fcc., 

Ushas is borne onward on a shining clianot, of massive 
construction, richly decoiated and spontaneously yoked, diawii hy 
ruddy horses, or hy cows or hulls of the same colour, traversing 
rapidly a distance of thirty yojanas. Like a heautiful young 
woman dressed by her mother, a richly-deckcd dancing girl, a gaily 
attired wife appearing before her husband, or a female rising 
resplendent out of the bath, smiling and confiding in the irresistible 
power of her attractions, she unveils her bosom to the gaze of the 
beholder. She dispels the darkness, disclosing the treasures itliad 
concealed : she illuminates the world, revt^aling its most distant 
extremities. She is the life and breath of all things, causing the 
birds to fly forth from their nests, visiting every house, and like an 
active housewife arousing her household, awakening the five races 
of men, yea all creatures, as if from death, and sending men forth 
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lo the pur'^uit of their heveral occupations ; and rendering good 
service to the gods by causing all worshippers to awake, and the 
sacrificial fires to be kindled. She is however entreated to arouse 
only the devout and libei'al worshipper, and to leave tlie ungodly 
niggard fo sleej) on in unconsciousness. She i^ young, being born 
anew every day, and yet she is ohi, nay inmiortal, and weais out 
the lives of successive generation^ which di^'appc'ur one after 
another, while she continues undecaying.'^ 

The w^oi shippers howevei soinclinies \entiii(‘ to take the credit 
of being more alcit than T^ha-, and of awaking her Instead of 
being awakened by liei : and in one ]>]aee she is solidted to make 
no debiy that tlu* sun may not scorch lier a'> like a thief or an 
enemy. She i^ piayed to bring the gods to diiuk the libations of 
Soma. Agni and the god-^ ir<*niialiy aie dosciibed as w^aking 
with Ushas. I 

Dr. Muir gives lli{‘ following metrical ^ket(*h of Ushas as repre- 
sented in the liyiniis of the Kig Veda. 

Hail, Ushas, daughter of the sky. 

Who, borne upon thy shining car 
liy ruddy steeds from realms afar. 

And ever lightening, drawest nigli ; — 

Thou sw^eetly smilest, goddess fair. 

Disclosing all thy youthful grace, 

Thy bosom bright, thy radiant face, 

And lustre of thy golden hair : 

(So shines a fond and winning bride. 

Who robes her form in brilliant guise, 

And to lier lord’s admiiing eye-^ 

Di'^plays luM cliarni^ with conscious ]»nde — 

< )j virgin by her motJier decked, 

Who, glorying m In i beauty, show''^ 

In cveiy gianee, hei pow’ei ‘'he kno^vs 
All eyes to lix, all hearts subjeet . 
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Or actress, who by skill in song 

And dance, and graceful gestures liglit, 
And many-coloured vestures bright, 
Euchaiits the eager, gaziug throng ; — 

Or maid who, wont her limbs to lave 

In some cool stream among the wood% 
Where never vulgar eye intiudes, 
Emerges fairer from the wave ) : — 

But closely by the amorous sun 

Pursued, and vanquished in the race, 
Thou soon art locked in his cinbtace, 
And with him blendcst into one. 

Fair Uslias, though through years untold 
Thou hast lived on, yet thou ait boin 
Anew on each succeeding morn, 

And so thou art both young and old. 

As in thy fated ceaseless course 
Thou rises t on us day by day. 

Thou wearcst all our lives away 
With silent, ever-wasting, force. 

Their round our generations run : 

The old depart, and in their place 
Springs ever up a younger race, 

Whilst thou, immortal, lookcst on. 

All those who watched for thee of old 
Are gone, and now ’t is we who gaze 
On thy approach ; in future days 
Shall other men thy beams l>ehold. 

But is not thoughts so grave and sad 
Alone that thou dost with thee bring, 

A shadow o’er our hearts to fling ; — 
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Thy sister, sad and sombre Niglit 

With stars that in the blue expanse 
Like sleepless eyes mysterious glance, 

At thy approach is quenched in light : — 

Aud earthly forms, till now concealed 
Behind her \eii of dusky hue, 

Once inoie come sharply out to mow, 

By thine illuming glow le^ealed. 

Thou ait the life of all that live-. 

The bieath of all that bieathos ; the Hgiit 
Of thee makes tveiy countenauce bright, 
New strength toe\ery spirit gi^es. 

When thou dost pieice the musky gloom, 

Birds 11 utter forth lioni every brake, 

All sleeper^ as lioin death awake. 

And men their myiiad ta^ks resume. 

Some piosperous, w'ake iii listless mood, 

And other*' every ner\e to strain 
The goal of power or wealth to gain. 

Or what they deem the highe‘'t good. 

But some to holier thought^ aspire. 

In hymns the iwc celestial praise, 

And light, on human hearths to blazi, 
The lieavcii-born saciilicial fire. 

And not alone do haid and piiest 

Awake ; — tin* gods thy poi\ei conies- 
By starting into consciousness 
When thy lirst ray-^ suffuse the east * 

And hasting downward from the sky, 

They visit men devout and gooil, 

Consume their consecrated food, 

And all their longings satisfy. 
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Bright goddess, let thy genial rays 

To us bring stores of envied wealth 
In kinc and steeds, and sons, with health, 

And joy of heart, and length of days. 

Utkala*— One of the sons of Sudyumna after his transformation, 

nttama — l, Tlic son of Uttanapada and grandson of the 
Manu Swayaniblmva. 

2. A iVIanu, the son of Priyaviata. 

3. The Manu of the third Manwantara. 

4. The Vyasa of the twenty-first Dwapara age. 

Uttanapada — The sou of the Manu Swayambhuva. The 
Vishnu Puraua describes him as heroic and pious, but gives no 
particulars of his history, 

Uttara-bhadrapada — A lunar mansion in Vaiswinari in the 
Southern Avashth^na, 

Uttarakuru — A varsha or country beyond the Sringi range of 
mountains, south of Meru, 

Uttara-phalguni — A lunar mansion in Arshabhi, in the Cen- 
tral Avashthana. 

Uttarashadha — A lunar mansion in Ajavithi, in the Southern 
Avashthana. 

Uttatahya — A sage, tlie son of Angira?, and husband of 
Mamata. 
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Vach — l, The goddess of speech, who resides in the region 
intermediate between heaven and earth. In the later mythology 
Sarasvati was identified with V^ch, and became under dififerent 
names the spouse of Brahm^ and the goddess of wisdom and 
eloquence, and is invoked as a Muse. In the Mahabharata she is 
called the mother of the Vedas, and the same is said of V^ch in the 
Taitt. Br. ii, 8, where she is also said to be the wife of Indra, to 
contain within herself all worlds, and to have been sought after by 
the rishis who composed the Vedic hymns, as well as by the gods 
through austerity. — 0, S, H, F, 342. 

V^ch is represented as the wife of Prajapati, and as pervading 
all that exists. She is termed the mother of the Vedas. Vach is 
also designated as a cow. Let a man worship the cow Vtich. 
She has four udders, the formulse, svaha^ vasfiat, hauta, and 
svadha. The gods live upon her two udders, svaha and vashat ; 
men upon hauta ; and the fathers upon svadha. Breath is her 
bull ; the mind, her calf.” — 0. S, T., //, 236. 

Vach — 2, A daughter of Daksha, married to Kasyapa. 

Vadhrimati — The wise female to wdiose invocation the Asvins 
listened and gave her a sou called Iliranyahasta. — O. S. Zl, F, 
247. 

Vahan — Sans., a vehicle. One is allotted to each of the gods. 
Brahma has the llamsa, a goose or swan. Vishnu, Garuda, half 
man, half bird, but now, in Southern India, identified with the 
Haliastus Pondicherianus, or Brahmany-kite ; Siva, the bull ; 
Indra, the elephant ; Ganesa, a rat ; Kartikcya, a peacock ; Agni, 
a ram ; Viyu, an antelope ; Yama, a buffalo ; Sani, Saturn, a 
vulture ; RS-ma, a monkey ; Kamadeva, a parrot ; Durga or 
Pdrvati, a lion and bull, and the other goddesses, the vahans of 
their respective lords. The vahan of Brahma, Hamsa, or Hahns, 
sotnotimcH Ilahnsi. Maior Moor tells us. ib nreciselv the name that 
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in Suffolk, is commonly given to the heron, that Saraswati rides 
on. The swan or goose, the eagle, and the bull, are the vehicles 
respectively allotted to the three great powers. The terrestrial 
sluggish nature of the first, is an apt type of matfer, personified in 
the creative power, and a coiitiast to Vishnu, or spirit, the 
preserving power, appropriately mounted on a buoyant eagle, the 
celestial Garuda. Si\a, the destructive energy of the Deity, is 
Time or Justice ; and the Hindus deem the bull also its type, 
and give it to Siva as his vahaii, oi mode of conveyance. These 
vehicles are supposed by Mr. Pateison (A*-. Res. Vol. VII, p. 48,) 
to have allusion to Purity, Tiuth, and Justice : the first, he says, 
t} pified by the swan, which, clothed with unspotted whiteness, 
«wiins, amidst the wateis, as it wcie, distinct from, and unsullied 
by, them ; ns the tinly pure mind remains untainted amidst the 
surrounding temptations of the woild. Garuda, brother to Aruna, 
is remarkable for ^trength and swiftness ; and the latter is described 
as imperfect, and, on account of bis defects, destined to act as 
charioteer to the Sun, he being the dawn, the twilight preceding 
the sun. Garuda is perfect light ; tiie dazzling full blaze of day ; 
the type of Truth ; the celestial vahan of Vishnu. Perhaps the 
Hindus may, like western obhcrvcr.*^, have noticed the strong optic 
nerves of the eagle tribe ; and have heard of the fable of the 
parents destroying such of their blood are unable to look 
steadily on the sun ; the eagle in western ])OCtry is called bird of 
the Hun, as well as bird of Jove ; in both of which characters 
Vishnu particularly appears. Justice, ty i)ified in the sacred bull, 
is the vahan of 8iva : the hull, who‘«c body is Paramesvara, and 
whose every joint is a virtue ; who.se three horns are the three 
Vedas ; whoso tail ends where ad’lmrmo, or injustice, begins. — 
Coleman^ Moor, ** The creatures here named, alone suffice to 
indicate the northern origin of the people who believe in them, 
and the readiness with which they have accommodated themselves 
to change. There is no swan nor eagle in Southern India, so fai 
as we know, nor in the Imffalo or hrahmnny-kitc known in th< 
highlands of Central Asia.’'-— Bai.fouk. 

of the Narakas that for shepherdN and 
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Vaibhraja — A large forest in the west of Mount Mem. 

^ Vaideha — “ The son of the bodiless a name of Raja Jana^ 
(q. V.) 

Vaideyha — One of the fifteen teachers of the White Yajush, 

Vaidurya — One of the principal mountain ridges which project 
from the base of Meru, on the western side. 

Vaikanka — A similar ridge in the eastern side. 

Vaikuntha — The heaven of Vishnu. This is considered by 
Wilson to be a sectarial addition to the seven Lokas or spheres 
above the earth. Vaikuntha is also the name of an incarnation of 
Vishnu in the seventh Manwantara. 

Vaikunthas — A class of deities of the sixth Manwantara. 

Vaikrita — Secondary or instrumental creation. 

Vaimanikas — 'I'he deities who travel in Vimanas, ‘ heavenly 
cars,’ or ratliei* ‘ moving spheres.’ 

Vainahotra — One of the Rajas of Kdsi, the son of Dhrishtaketu. 

Vairaja — l, Part of the Sama Veda created from the northern 
mouth of Brahma ; 2, A name of the first Manu. 

Vairajas — A class of deities who dwell in Tapoloka, the sphere 
of penance ; these deities are inconsumable by fire. 

Vairupa — The name of a portion of the Sama Veda created 
from the western mouth of Brahma. 

Vaisakha — An obsolete name of one of tlie months. 

Vaisakhi, Vaislai — Two of the wives of Vasudeva. 

Vaisali — A city of considerable renown in Indian tradition, but 
its site is a subject of some uncertainty. It is celebrated among 
the Buddhists as a chief scat of the labours of S^khya and his fii’st 
disciples, and would thus be Prayiga or Allahabad ; but the 
Ramayana places it much lower down on the north bank of the 
Ganges. 

Vaisampayana— The coadjutor of Vyiaa in arranging the 
Vedas. “ It seems probable that the tradition is true that records 
the first establ ishmeut of a school, of which the Vy asa was tlic head, 
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and the other pci^sons nani^d were the teachcrfe.” Vaisampayaiia 
was the teacher of the Yajur Veda. There is a legend that Raja 
Janamejaya killed a brahman and in order to expiate tliis dreadful 
crime he listened to a recitation of the whole of the Mahabhurato, 
which was pcrfonned by Vaisamp^yaua. Accordingly the Mahi- 
bhai-ata, which is said to have been originally composed by Vydsa, 
is supposed to be written as it •was recited by Vaisampayana, 

Vftiseshika — ‘‘ Is the name of one of the two gieat divisions 
of the Nyaya (q. v.) school of Hindu philosophy, and probably a 
later development of the Nyaya itself, properly so called, with 
which it agrees in its analytical method of ti eating the subjects of 
human research, but from which it differs in the arrangement of 
its topics, and more especially by its doctrine of atomic indivi- 
dualities, or vis'eshas — whence its name derived.” The reputed 
founder of the Vaiseshika is Kauada, of %\hofeo history or date, 
however, notliing is known. 

Kanada taught that the vi&ible fuim of God was light ; tliat 
when the desire of creation aiose in the divine mind, he tii'st gave 
existence to water, and then to innumerable woi Ids, floating on 
the waters like the mundane egg ; that in these piimaeval eggs 
water was contained, on which lay Vishnu, and from wluisc navel 
issued a lotus, in which Brahma was horn ; that Brahm^ receiving 
instructions from God, created the woiltl, fir'^t from his mind, and 
then with the primary atoms; that spiiit and animal life were 
separate substances. 

To him are attributed the VaiseshikaSutras^ which contain 
about 550 aphorisms, or sentences. These relate to seven subjects 
(padarthasj under the following distinct licads, viz. 1 , Things; 
2, Qualities ; 3, Actions ; 4, Genus ; 5, Spirits ; 6, The insepa- 
rable Connection of Constituent Tarts ; and 7, Non-entity, 

After a long discussion of the different subjects included in thii 
arrangement, Kanida discourses on religion, riches, happiness, anc 
final liberation. Having first explained the nature of religion, Ik 
then arranges the component parts of the universe, and, lastly 
gives a discourse on the divine nature, which he divides into thre 
heads : that God is essentially possessed of wisdom (which 



(2) that He is the ever blessed and supremely happy ; and (8) 
that in all His works and His will He is irresistible and omnipo- 
tent. Emancipation from matter he held to be inseparably 
connected with complete deliverance from sorrow, and the enjoy- 
ment of final bliss. 

Several commentaries have been written, and are extant on the 
Sutras of Kandda, of which the principal are a large one called the 
Bhashya, and a smaller one entitled the Vaisesheka Sulrapush^ 
kara ; but tlie only work now read in Bengal which has any 
relation to the Vaise^hika Philosophy is that of Visva Ndtha 
SiddhAnta, which merely treats of the logical tenns of this system, 
and of the Nyaya school. In the Nyaya Colleges of Bengal the 
students read that part of this work which relates to the Vaiseshika 
system, and then proceed to study the Nyaya system itself. — 
Goldstucker, in Chambers^ EncyclopcBdia, 

Vaishnavas — Is the name of one of the great divisions of 
Hindu sects. The word, derived from Vishnu (q. v.,) designates 
the worshippeis of this deity, and comprises a great variety of 
sects ; but this variety itself diflers according to the different 
periods of the medieval history of India, old divisions becoming 
extinct, and new ones taking their place. Thus, the account of the 
Vaishnavas, as given in a celebrated work of Anandagiri^ the 
Sankaradig-vijaya^ or the victory of the great theologian Sankara 
over his religious adversaries, would no longer apply in detail to 
the present condition of the Vaishnavas ; and even some of those 
varieties mentioned by the late Professor Wilson in his Sketch of 
the Religious Sects of the Hindus^ written in 1 832, would seem to 
liavo disappeared already in our days. The common link of all the 
sects comprised under the name of Vaishnavas, is their belief in the 
supremacy of Vishnu over the other gods of the Trimurti (q. v.) 
Their difference’ consists in the character which they assign to 
this supremacy, and to the god Vishnu himself, in the religious and 
other practices founded on the nature of their belief, and in their 
sectarian marks. The following sects belonging to this category 
may especially be noticed liere. 

1 . The Ramanujas, or Sri V aishnavas, or SruSampradAyins. 

^ J £> 
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wJio was born at Porumbur, in the south of India, about the middle 
of the twelfth century, and is considered by his followers as an 
incarnation of Seska (q. v.,) the serpent of Vishnu. He studied 
at Conjevei-am, re^^idod afterwards at Sriraiiga, and then travelled 
over dilferent parts of India, where he was especially engaged in 
combaliug the professors of different creeds particularly the Saivas. 
On his return to Si iranga, he was seized by the king Kcrikala 
Chola, but effected his escape, and found refuge with the Jain king 
of Mysore, Vit^la Deva, whom he converted to the Vaishnava 
faith. For twelve years he then remained at Mysore ; but at the 
death of the Chola king, returned to Si iranga, where he spent the 
remainder of his life in religious seclusion. The Ramanujas 
address their worship to Vishnu and his consort, Lakshmi (q, v.,) 
and their respective incarnations, either singly or conjointly. 
Hence their sect consists of corresponding sub-divisions, according 
as Narayana or Lakshmi, or Lakshml-Nai*^yana, or Kdma, or Sita 
or Sita-Raraa, or any other incarnation of these deities, is the 
preferential object of the veneration of the votary. Their most 
striking peculiarity is the preparation and the scrupulous pi i vary 
of their meals ; for should the meal duiing its preparation, or while 
they are eating, attract even the looks of a stranger, the operation 
is instantly stopped, and the viands buried in the ground. The 
marks by which they distinguish themselves from other sects are 
two perpendicular white lines, di-awn with a white earth, Gopi- 
chandanay from the root of the hair to the commencement of each 
eyebrow, and a transverse streak connecting them across the root 
of the nose ; in the centre is a perpendicular streak of red, made 
with red sanders, or a preparation of turmeric and lime ; otlici 
mai-ks, representing several of the attiibutes of Vishnu, they havt 
either painted or impressed on the breast and each nppei arm 
and, besides, they wear a necklace of the wood of the Tula«»i (hol 3 
basil,) and cany a rosary of the seeds of the some ])lant, or of tin 
lotus. The sacred formula with which a member of tbin sect i 
initiated into it consi.4s merely of the woids Dm ^dnidyo namal 
‘ Om, salutation to Rima.* Their principal rc ligious tenet is th 
{a and creator of all worlds ; that h 
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supreme spirit or cause, aud the gross one, the effect or matter. 
In distinction from the Vedanta, with which their doctrine lias 
otherwise many points of contact, they regard their supreme deity 
as endowed with qualities, all of which are of course excellent ; 
and teach that the universe consists of r/«V, thinking or spirit, 
achity unthinking or matter, iswara, or god ; the relation of which 
is that of enjoyer, the tiling enjoyed, and the ruler of both. The 
deity, they assume, is or has been visibly present in five modifica- 
tions : in the objects of worship, as images, &c. ; in the incarna- 
tions ; in certain forms called Vyuhas, viz., Vasudeva or Krishna ; 
Balai'ama, Pradyumna, and Aniruddha ; and in the subtle form 
which comprises six qualities— absence of passion, immortality, 
exemption from pain or care, absence of natural wants, love, and 
practice of truth — and the human soul ; all of which have to be 
worshipped seriatim, as the votary ascends in the scale of perfec- 
tion. It is in the south that the followers of Ramanuja, aud their 
temples and establishments, are still numerous ; in the north of 
India, where they are better known as Sri V aishnavas, they are 
not of frequent occurrence. 

2. The Rdmdnandas^ or Ildmdvais, They are by far the most 
numerous class of sectaries in Gangetic India : in the district of 
Agra, they alone constitute seven-tenths of the ascetic population. 
They belong chiefly to the poorer and iuferior classes, with the 
exception of the Rajputs and military Brahmans. The founder 
of this sect was Rdmdnanday who, by some, is considered to have 
been the immediate disciple of Ramanuja ; by others, the fifth in 
descent from that teacher, when he would have lived about the 
end of the thirteenth century ; but other more reliable accounts 
place him toward the end of the fourteenth, or the beginning of 
the fifteenth century. According to common tradition, Rim^nanda 
seceded from the Ramanujas, to whom he originally belonged, 
because, having spent some time in travelling through various 
parts of India, and, in consequence, having been suspected by his 
fellow-disciples not to have conformed to tlie rule of the Ram&nujas 
in taking his meals, he was condemned to feed in a place apait 
from the rest of them, but did not acquiesce in the affiront thus 

was at Benares, at thePancha Gansr^ 
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Ghit, whei e a Maih^ or mouasterj, of his followers is said to have 
existed. The especial object of their worship is Vishnu, in his 
incarnatiou as Rdmachandra^ and his consort S\td^ and, as amongst 
the Ramanujas these deities either singly or jointly. Some 
members of this sect also pay adoration to other forms of Vishnu ; 
and the religious mendicants of the sect consider all form of 
adoration superfluous, being content with the incessant invocation 
of Krishna and Rama. Their practices are less precise than 
those of the Rdmannjus ; but the most important difference 
between them consists in the fact, tliat Ramftnanda abolished the 
distinction of caste amongst the religious orders, and taught that 
a Vairdgm, or one who quitted the ties of nature and society, 
shook off at tlie same time all personal distinction. The initiatoiy 
formula of a Ram^nanda is Sii Rdma^ or ‘ blessed Rama.* Their 
sectarian maiks are the same as those of the R^mdnujas ; except 
that the red perpendicular streak on the forehead is varied in 
shape and extent, and generally narrower than that of the Rdmi- 
nujas. There are various sub-divisions of this sect, believed to 
have been founded by several eminent disciples of Ram^nanda. 
Their doctrines vaiy often from that of the latter, but they main- 
tain an amicable intercourse with the Ramanujas and with each 
other. 

Besides these Vaishnava sects there are others of less import- 
ance who are sometimes included, on the ground of paying more 
respect to Vishnu than to any other god of the Trimurti, (q. v.) 
— Chambers^ Enct/clopcedia, 

Vaisravana — Tiie eldest son of Pulastya, who deserted his 
father and went to Brahm 4 , who as a reward made him immortal, 
and appointed him the god of riches, with Lanka for his capital 
and the car Pushpaka for his vehicle. He was afterwards expelled 
from Lanka by his younger brother Rdvana, and retired to Gan- 
dhamidana. — [K uveea.] 

Vaiswadeva— A ceremony in the observance of a ^raddha, 
whjch comprehends offerings to both paternal and maternal 
ancestors, and to ancestors in general 

, A *1,0 fofitAr ftf Puloma and K&likd ; 



Vaiswanari— 'A division of the lunar mansions, comprising the 
last three in the Southern Avasthdna. 

Vaisyas— The third of the regenerate caste— -said to have been 
born from the thighs of Brahma. The occupations of commerce 
and agriculture, the feeding of flocks and herds, are the duties of 
the Vaisyas. No opposition seems ever to have arisen between 
the Vaisyas and the other two castes, like that which broke out 
between the Brahmans and the Kshatriyas. Indeed the wealth of 
the Vaisyas rendered them at a later period of considerable 
influence, inasmuch as they employed Brahmans to perform 
sacrifices, and took Kshatriyas into their pay as soldiers and 
guards. — ( Wheeler,) 

Vaitalika — A poetical watchman or crier or bell-man— one who 
announces in verse the change of the seasons and the hours of the 
day — when not retained for the purpose he is a public singer. — 
Wilson, 

Vaitalaki — A teaclier of the Rig Veda. 

Vadtaxidya — The eldest son of the Vasu Apa. 

Vaitarani — One of the Narakas, that for the punishment of the 
man who destroys a bee-hive or pillages a hamlet. 

Vaitarani— A sacred river at Tripishtapa in the countiy of 
the Kalingas. It is connected with the worship of Siva, and the 
act of bathing there and worshipping the god who wields the 
trident and whose ensign is Uie bull, (Mahadeva) is said to ensure 
purification from all sin and the attainment of the highest felicity. 
- 0. S. r., IV, 241. 

Vaivaswata — l, The son of the celestial luminary, (the Sun), 
and Mauu of the seventh (or present) Mauwantara ; 2, Also an 
appellation of one of the Rudras. 

Vajasaneyi — A portion of the Yajur Veda. 

Vsjins — Students of the white Taj ush ; this Veda was revealed 
by the sun in the form of a horse, (vaji) hence the name applted^o 
the brahmans. 

Vajra— -The son of Aniruddha, who by order of Krishija was 
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escaped the destruction which overwhelmed their kinsmen at 
Dwaraka« This, says Wilson, was a fortunate reservation for the 
tribes which in various parts of Hindustan, both in the Gauges and 
in t}ie Dakhin, profess to derive their origin from the Y^davas. 

VajraHlitra — One of the ten Sunga princes, the son of 
Ghoshavasu. 

Vajranabha — A prince, the son of ITktha, of the line of Kusa* 

Vaktrayodhi-- An eminent Danava, one of the sons of Vipra- 
chitti. 

Valaka — A teacher of the Rig Veda, and disciple of Sakapurni, 

Valakaswa-^A prince, the son of Ajaka, descendant of 
Pururavas. 

Vallabha — A celebrated Vaishnava teacher who lived in the 
sixteenth century. 

VallabhaS — A peojdc mentionud in (lie Purana«, and supposed 
to be inhabitants of Valhibiii in Rajputaim. Sec ToiTs Rajasthan* 

Valmiki — The Vyasa of the twenty-fourth Dwupara ago, 
called alSiO Rckslia, a dc'sceiidant of JJhrigu, 

V almiki — A sage and bard, famous as the author of the 
Ramiyana ; he lived at Cliitra Kuta, a celebrated hill in Buudlc- 
kund, to the south of the liver Jumna. He was surrounded by a 
band of Braliraau disciples, who led tiic ideal life of austerity, 
sacrifice and devotion, so frequently described and recommended by 
Brahmanical writers. It was in this hill, that R^ma, with his wife 
and brother, took up their abode, when exiled from Ayodhya. 
According to the Rdm^yana they spent some pleasant years there. 
The locality is said to have abounded in gathe, fruit, honey, and 
other products of the jungle which were suitable for food. Long 
after, when R&ma and Sit^ had returned in triumph to Kosala, and 
Siti was about to become a mother, she was repudiated by Rdma, 
though she had passed the ordeal of fire and been declared innocent ; 
she was conveyed to the jungle by Lakshmaua, who left her in a 
panic of surprise and fear, near the hill Chitra Kiita ; in this state 
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charge of his wife and female servants. It was then that Siti's 
two sons, were born ; Valmiki gave them the names of Lava 
and Kusa, and brought them up, and educated them with the 
greatest care. It is said he taught his poem, the Ramayana, to 
them. There are however many chronological difiicnlties connecHed 
with the history of Valmiki, though it seems certain he was a real 
person. 

Vania — One of the eleven Rudras, according to the list in the 
Bhagavata. 

Vaxuana — Vishnu, at the request of the deities, was born as a 
dwarf, V&mana, the sou of Aditi by Kasyapa ; when Vamana 
applied to Rtija Bali, the monarch of the Daityas, for alms, he was 
promised ]»y the Raja whatever he might demand, notwitlistanding 
Sukra, the preceptor of the Daityas, apprised him whom he had to 
deal with. The dwarf demanded as much space as he could step 
over at three steps ; and upon the assent of Bali, enlarged himself 
to such dimensions as to stride with one pace over the earth, with 
a second over Uie intermediate space (the atmosphere), and with a 
third over the sky, thus leaving for Bali only the subteiTancan 
regions, which he assigned him for his future abode. “ The demons 
endeavoured to frustrate this result, after Vishnu had taken his 
first two strides, but they were overcome by the followers of 
Vishnu ; and Bali, when resigning himself to his fate, in reply to 
a reproach addressed to him by the dwarf for trying to break 
his promise, uttered — according to the Bhagavata-Pui-ana — the 
following word‘d, which may serve as one of many instances to 
shew how sacred a promise was held by the Hindus when once 
given, and even though artfully obtained : ‘If, renowned chief of 
the gods, you consider tlie word which I uttei'ed to be deceitful, I 
now do what is sincere, and can be no deception — place youx* third 
step on my head. Fallen from my position, I fear not tlie infeiml 
regions, or binding in bonds, or misfortune difficult to escape, or 
loss of wealth, or your restraint, so much as I am afflicted by a bad 
name.’ (See J. Muir’s Original Sanscrit Texts^ Vol. IV, p. 128.) 
For hife righteousness, he was then rewarded by Vishnu with the 
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delightful places of Fat&Ia (q. v.), he should be boru as the ludra, 
in the reign of the eighth IVIanu. In this incarnation as dwarf, 
Vishnu is considered to have been a son of the same Kasyapa who 
is also the father of Hiranyakasipu and Hirariy^.ksha ; but while 
their mother is Dili, the dwarfs mother is Aditi (space) ; and since 
she previously had brought forth ludra, Vishnu is sometimes called 
Upeudra, or the younger or later Indra. As a son of Aditi, Vishnu 
becomes one of the Adityas (see before). — The Vedic conception of 
the three strides of Vislmu, is doubtless the basis of the idea 
whence this Avatara arose.” — Goldsiuckcr, 

Vamana Pura&a — This contains an account of the dwarf 
incarnation of Vishnu : Wilson thinks its contents scarcely establish 
its claim to the character of a Pui-ana. 

‘‘ There is little or no order in the subjects which this work 
recapitulates, and which arise out of replies made by Pulastya to 
questions put, abruptly and unconnectedly, by Narada. The 
greater part of them relate to the worship of tlio Linga ; a rather 
strange topic for a Vaislinava Puraua, but engrossing the principal 
part of the compilation. They are, however, subservient to the 
object of illustrating the sanctity of certain holy places ; so that 
the Vamana Pui’dna is little else than a succession of Mdhatmyas. 
Thus, in the opening, almost, of the work, occurs the story of 
Daksha’s sacrifice, the object of which is to send Siva to Pipamo- 
chana Tirtha, at Benares, where he is released from the sin of 
Brahmanicide. Next comes the story of the burning of K^madeva, 
for the purpose of illustrating the holiness of a Siva-liuga at 
Kedii*eswara in the Himalaya, and of Badarik^srama. The larger 
part of the work consists of the Saro-m^h^tmya, or legendary 
exemplifications of the holiness of SthdLnu Tirtha ; that is, of the 
sanctity of various Lingas and certain pools, at Thanesar and 
Kurukhet, the country north-west from Delhi. There are some 
stories, also, relating to the holiness of the Godavari river : but 
the general site of the legends is in Hindusthan. In the course of 
these accounts, we have a long narrative of the marriage of Siva 
with Umd, and the birth of Kdrttikeya. There are a few brief 
allusions to creation and the Manwantaras ; but they arc merely 
incidental : and all the five characteristics of a Purina are deficient. 
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In noticing the Swarochisha Manwantara, towards the end of the 
book, the elevation of Bali as monarch of the Daityas, and his 
subjugation of the universe, the gods included, are described ; and 
this leads to the narration that gives its title to the Purana, the 
birth of Vishnu as a dwarf, for the purpose of humiliating Bali by 
fraud, as he was invincible by force. The story is told as usual ; 
but the scene is laid at Kurukshetra. 

A more minute examination of this work than that which has 
been given to it, might, perhaps, discover some hint from which to 
conjecture its date. It is of a more tolerant character than the 
Purdnas, and divides its homage between Siva and Vishnu with 
tolerable impartiality. It is not connected, therefore, with any 
sectarial principles, and may have preceded their introduction. It 
has not, however, the air of any antiquity ; and its compilation 
may have amused the leisure of some Brahman of Benares three 
or four centuries ago.’* — Wilson. 

Vanakapivat — The son of the patriarch Pulaka. 

Vanaprastha — Hei mit. The third stage of Brahmanical life. 
‘‘ When the householder, after performing the acts incumbent on 
his condition, arrives at the decline of life, let him consign his 
wife to the care of his sons, and go, himself, to the forests. Let 
him there subsist upon leaves, roots, and fruit ; and suffer his hair 
and beard to grow, and braid the former upon his brows ; and 
sleep upon the ground. Ilis dress must be made of skin, or of 
KJisa or Kusa grasses ; and he must bathe thrice a day ; and he 
must offer oblations to the gods and to fire, and treat all that come 
to him with hospitality. lie must beg alms, and present food to 
all creatures ; he must anoint himself with such unguents as the 
woods afford ; and, in his devotional exercises, he must be 
endurant of heat and cold. The sage who diligently follows these 
rules, and leads the life of the hermit (or Vanaprastha,) consumes, 
like fire, all imperfections, and conquers, for himself, the mansions 
of eternity.” V. P. 

Vaaejni — One of the ten sons of liaudraswa, a descendant of 
Puru. 

Vapra — The Vydsa of the fourteenth Dwdpara age. 
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Vapu — Body ; a daughter of Daksha, married to Dharma. 

Vapushmat — One of llie sons of Priyavrata and Kdniya ; ho 
was installed by his father in the sovereignty over the Dwipa of 
Salmali, (q. v.) He had seven sons, whoso names gave designa- 
tions to seven varshas or divisions. 

Varaha — A boar. The Var^ha Avatar is the third incarnation 
of Vishnu in the shape of a boar. It is supposed to have taken 
place when, at the period of creation, the earth was immersed in 
water, and Vishnu, in order to raise it up, assumed the form of a 
gigantic boar. The boar is said to he a typo of the ritual of the 
Vedas. “ The elevation of the earth from beneath the ocean, in 
this form, was therefore, probably, at first, an allegorical represen- 
tation of the extrication of the world from a deluge of iniquity, by 
the rites of religion. (4eologists may perhaps suspect, in the 
original and unmystified tradition, an allusion to a geological fact, 
or the existence of lacustrine mammalia in the early periods of the 
earth.” — Wilson. 

The boar is described as the sacrifice personified ; his feet being 
the Vedas ; his tusks the sacrificial posts to which the victim is 
tied ; his tectli, the sacrificial offeriugs ; his mouth, the altar ; his 
tongue, the fire ; his liairs, the sacrificial grass ; his eyes, day and 
night ; his head, the place of Brahra^ ; his mane, the hymns of 
the Vedas ; his nostrils, all the oblations ; his snout, the ladle of 
oblation ; his voice, the chanting of the Sama-veda ; his body, the 
hall of sacrifice ; his joints, the different ceremonies ; and his cars 
as having the properties of voluntary and obligatory rites. 

According to a legend 'in the Bhagavata Parana, Jaya and 
Vijaya, two doorkeepers of Vishnu, once offended some Munis 
who claimed admission to the paradise of Vishnu, and in conse- 
quence were doomed to lose their position in heaven, and to be 
reborn on earth. They became thus the sous of Kasyapa and 
Diti, under the names of Hiranyakasipu and IliranyA-ksha. The 
former subdued the three worlds, and the latter went straight to 
heaven to conquer the gods also. The gods implored the assist- 
ance of Vishnu, who at that period was thre mysterious boar and 
slew llirauyikslm. A similar contest between Vishnu and 



numerous demons, the progeny of Diti, always ending in the defeat 
of the latter, is also described, showing that the boar-avatara had 
gradually lost its original diameter, and assumed that common to 
the remaining avatars. 

Varaha — One of tho six minor Dwipas, peopled by Mlechchhas 
who worship Hindu deities. 

Varahamihira — A celebrated astronomer and astrologer, born 
at Ujeiii A. i>. 530 and died in 587. T)r. Kern observes that ‘‘ he 
was in the awkward position of a man who has to reconcile the 
exigencies of science with the decret^J, deemed infallible, of the 
Kishis for curious examples of wdiich he refers to (he Brihat- 
Sanhila, chapters v and ix.* With a strong taste for astrology, 
and falling into errors which Aryabhata bud exposed, Varahamihira 
made some remarkable observations on the moon and on eclipses 
— thus 

“ Ono-half of the moon whoso orbit lies hetw'cen the sun and the 
earth, is always bright by the sun’s rays ; the other half is dark, 
by its owMi shadow ; like the two sides of a pot standing in the 
sunshine.” 

After alluding to the popular notion of Rahu as tho demon that 
causes eclipse by devouriiig part of the sun or moon, he says 

The true explanation of the phenomena is this : in an eclipse 
of the moon he enters into the earth’s bhadow ; in a solar eclipse 
the same things happen to tho snii. lienee the commencement of 
a lunar eclipse does not take place from the w^cst side, nor that of 
a solar eclipse from the east.” Briliat Sanliita, quoted in A. aud 
M. L, Vol. I, p. 371. 

VaranSt — The ninth division in Bharala Var^lia. 

Varanavata—Tho modem Allahabad, *• the sacred city at the 
junction of the Ganges aiuleTumua, aud one of the most famous 
places of pilgrimage in Hindustan. It is said to have been cele- 
brated for gold and jewels. The vibit of the Pandava princes to 

* A work which Dr. Korn edited ami publihljed Calcutta iii 1865, and 
is understood to he now translating into KiisrU'^h. 

m 
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this city as related iii the Mahibhai^ta is considered by Mr. 
Wheeler to be a later interpolation for the sole purpose of asso- 
ciating the P^ndavas with the famous city of Vdraudvuta, 

Vararuchi — A celebnated brahman, the son of Somadatta, 
distinguished for a wonderful memory, which enabled him to recite 
l->erfectly any discourse he had ouce heard. He instructed Vy^di, 
and both of them were writers of note on philological topics. They 
were contemporaries of Nanda who reigned at Pataliputra — a fact 
which l^rofessor Wil.-son regards as of considerable interest in the 
literary history of the Hindus. Vararuchi is also called Katya- 
yana (q. v.) who is one of the earliest commentators of Pauiui 
(q. V.) Naiida is the predecessor, or one of the predecessors of 
Chandragupta ; and eonsequentiy the chief institutes of Sanskrit 
Grammar are thu«5 dated from the fourth century before the 
("hristiari era. — lViho7i^ 111, 166. 

VAFChdrS — Light ; the son of Vasu Soma, and father of Var- 
chaswi, Radiance. 

Varenya Most Excellent ; a name of Vishnu ; said to l>c 

the same as suj)reme felicity. 

Varhadrathas — A dynasty of kings of MagadJm, who accord- 
ing to the Vishnu Puriina were to reign for a thousand years. 

Varhaspatyas — Heretics ; followers of Vriliaspatti, who seem 
to have been numerous and bold at some period anterior to the 
fourteenth century. — fVilsofi. 

Varishads — A class of Pitris, identified by some Avilh the 
months. They arc fc»rmless or incorporeal Pitris, sons of Alri, 
and Pitris of the demons. 

Varishmati — The wife of Priyavrata, according to the 
Bhigavaf4i, which slates that she was the daughter of Visvakarman, 

Variyas — One of the sons of the patriarch Pulaha, according to 
the Ilhdgavata. 

Varman — This designation is said in the Vishnu Purina to he 
an appropriate name for a Ksliatriya. 

Varnam- Coloui - Chaste. 
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Varshas — Countries ; a term applied to tlie divisions in Jambu 
Dwipa. 

Varuna — The Neptune of Hindu mythology. The god of 
ocean, the god of rain and clouds. lie is distinctly termed the 
god of Ocean in the Vishnu Purana, and Wilson in noticing the 
circumstance that it was Varuna who supplied the sage Richika 
with a thousHiid fleet horses, remarks that the agemcy of the god of 
ocean in procuring horses is a ratlicr curious additional coincidence 
between Varuna and Neptune. The Vedic Aryans were evidently 
acquainted with the sea, for the liynins contain ullusioiis to 
mcrclmuts, to sea voyages, and to ships with a hundred oars. 
Professor Max Miillcr in his IIi^tory of Sanskrit Literature, has 
translated a beautiful hymn to Varuna in which this deity is 
addressed in the two-fold character of controlling tempests and 
punishing sin. 

“ The grandest cosniical functions are ascribed to Varuna* 
Possessed of illimitable resources (or knowledge), this divine being 
has meted out, (or fashioned), and upholds, heaven and earth ; he 
dwells in all worlds as sovereign ruler, indeed, the three worlds 
are embraced within him ; he made the golden and revolving sun 
to shino in the firmament. The wind which resounds through the 
atmosphere is his breath. He has opened boundless paths for the 
sun, and has hollowed out channels for the rivers, which flow by 
his command. By this wonderful contrivance the rivers pour their 
waters into the one ocean, but never liil it. His ordinances are 
fixed and unassailable. They rest on him, unshaken, as upon a 
mountain ; through their operation, the moon walks in brightness, 
and the stars which appear in the nightly sky mysteriously vanish 
in daylight. Neither the birds flying in the air, nor the rivers in 
their sleepless flow, can attain a knowledge of his power or his 
wrath. Ilis messengers behold both worlds. He knows the flight 
of birds in the sky, the path of ships on the ocean, the course of 
the far-travelling wind, and beholds all the secret things that have 
been, or shall be done. No creature can even wink without him. 
He witnesses men’s truth and falsehood, lie instructs the rishi 
Vasifihtha in mysteries. But his secrets and those of Mitra are not 
to be revealed to the foolish.” 
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In the Sfixtecnth hymn of the fourth book of the Atharva-veda, 
liis power and omiiij^cience are thus celebrated : — 

“ 1, The great one who rules over these worlds beholds as if he 
were close at hand. When any man thinks he is doing auglit by 
stealth, the gods know' it all ; 2, (and they perceive) every one 
who stands, or w alks, or glides along secretly, or withdraws into his 
house, or into any lurking-place. Whate^tT two persons, sitting 
together, devise, Varuna the king knows it, (being present there 
as) a third ; 3, This earth, too, belongs to the king Yaruua, and 
that vast sky whose ends are so remote. Tlie two oceans [the 
aerial and terrestrial] arc Yaruna’fc stomachs ; he resides in this 
small pool of water ; 4, He wdio should ilee far beyond the sky, 
would not there escape from Yanina the king. Hi^ messenger^, 
descending from heaven, traverse this world ; thonsaud-ejed, tli(‘y 
look across the whole earth ; 5, King Yaruha perceives all that 
exists within heaven and earth and all that i'^ beyond. The 
winkings of men’s eyes are all numbered by him. lie liandles (all) 
these (things) as a gamester throws his dice ; 6, Alay thy 
destructive nooses, O \''aruna, which are cast seven-fold, and 
three-fold, ensnare the man who speaks lies, and pass by him w'ho 
speaks truth,” 

The mighty Lord on high, our deeds, as if at hand, espies : 

The gods know all men do, though men should fain their dte<ls disguise 
Whoever stands, wlioever moves, or steals from place to i>lace, 

Or hides him in his secret cell, the gtxls his nioviments trace, 

Wherever two to^.'^ither plot^ and deom tliey are alone, 

King Varuna is there, a third, and all their schemes are known 
This earth Is his, to him belong those vast and boundless skies , 
liolh seas w ithin him rest, and yet in that sinaii pool he lies 
Whoever far beyond tlio sky should think his way to wing, 

He could not there dude the grasp of Varuna the king 

ills spies descending from the skies glide all this world around, 

Their thousand eyes all-ecanning sweep to earth's remotest b(*und 
Whate’er exists in heaven and earth, whate’er l>f*yond the skies, 

Before the eyes of Varuna, the king, unfolded lies 

The ceaseless winkings all he counts of every mortal’s eyes : 

He wields this universal frame, as gamester throws his <^Uce 
Those knotted nooses which thon fling'st, O god, the bad to snare,— 

All liars let them overtake, but aU the truthful spare.” 

Varuija is represented as having unlimited control over the 
destinies of mankind. He is said to have a hundred, a thousand 
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remedies, aud is supplicated to shew his wide and deep benevolence, 
and drhe a^Miy evil and sin ; to untie like a rope, and remove sin ; 
lie is entreated not to steal away, but to prolong, life ; and to spare 
the supplicant who daily tran‘'grosses his laws. In many places 
mention is made of the bonds, or nooses, with which ho seizes and 
punishes tiansgressors. Mitia and Varuna conjointly are spoken 
of in one passage as being bairiei**^ against falsehood, furnibhed with 
many nooses, wlii(*h the hostile mortal eunnol surmount ; and in 
another place India and Vanina are desciihed as binding with 
bonds not foinu^d of lope. On tlie oilier band, Varuna is said to 
be giacious eNen to him who has comniitled sin. Ue is the wdse 
gnaidian of immoi ialily, and a hope is held out that he and Yaina 
reigning in blessedness shall be beheld in the next Avoild by 
llie righteous. 

“ The attiihutes and functions ascribed to Varuna impart to his 
cbaractei a moial ckwation and sanctity for sui'pa^'sing that 
attributed to any otlier Vedic deity. This appears not only from 
the passages to wdiich 1 have already referred, but also from the 
tw^o liymns tianslated by Professor Muller in his Afic, Sahsk, Lit., 
pp. 540 and Chips, /, 39 ff. ; in wdiich tlie rishi, wdio is said 
to be ^hisislitlia, while palliating his sins, implores the god’s 
forgiveness, and entreats thai his life may be spared. 1 shall quote 
a part of the first and tlic wdiole of the second : 

“ Seekiug to perceive that sin, O Varmia. I iinpiiie ; I resort to 
the wise to ask. The sages all tell me the same ; it is Varuna 
who is angry with thee. 

4. What great sin is it, Varuna, for wdiich thou scckcst to slay 
thy worshipper and friend ? Tell me, O unassailable aud self- 
dependent god ; and, freed from sin, I shall speedily come to thee 
with adoration ; 5, Release us from the sins of our fathers, and 
from those wdiich we have committed in our own persons. 0 king, 
I'clease Vasishtha like a robber who ha^ fed upon cattle ; release 
him like a calf from its tether ; 6, It was not our will, Varuna, but 
some seduction, which led us astray, — wine, anger, dice, or 
thoughtlessness. The stronger perverts the weaker. Even sleep 
occasions sin.” 
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Let me not, 0 king Varuna, go to tlie house of earth. Be 
gracious, O miglity god, be gracious ; 2, 1 go along, 0 thuuderei*, 
quivering like an inflated skin ; be gracious, &c. ; 3, 0 bright and 
mighty god, I have transgressed through waut of power, be 
gi'acious, &c. 

4. Thirst has overwhelmed thy worshipper when standing even 
in the midst of the waters ; be graciou*;, &c. ; 5, Whatever offence 
this he, O Varuna, that we mortals commit against the people 
of the sky (the gods) : in whatever way we have broken thy laws 
by thoughtlessness, be giacious, O mighty god, be giacious,” 

In another place the same rishi alludes to his previous friendship 
withVaiuna, and to the favours the god had formerly conferred 
upon him, and enquires why they had now ceased : 

“Varuna placed Vasislitha on his boat: by his power the 
wise and mighty deity made him a rishi to offer praise in au 
auspicious peiiod of lii^> life, that his days and dawns might 
be prolonged ; 5, Where are those fiieiulsh ips of us two? Let us 
seek the harmony wliich (we enjoyed) of old. I have gone, 0 self- 
sustaining Varuna, to thy vast and spacious hou^'C with a thousand 
gates ; 6, He who was thy fiiend, intimate, thine own, and beloved, 
has committed ofleuces against thee. Let not us wdio are guilty 
reap the fruit» of oui sin. Do thou, a wise god, grant protection 
to him who piaises tliee.” 

The same or neaily the same functions and attiibutes as are 
ascribed to Varuna are also attributed to him and Mitra conjointly. 
They uphold and rule over the earth and sky, the shining and the 
terrestrial regions, and place the sun in the heavens. 

In his paper on “ the highest gods of the Arian races,” Professor 
Koth has the following ingenious and interesting observations on 
Mitra and Varuna : “ Within the circle of the Adityas there subsists 
the closest connection between Mitra and Varuna, who are invoked 
more frequently together than Varuna is invoked singly. We find 
only one hymn in which Mitra is invoked by himself. 

The essential character of the two gods, as distinguished from 
one another, is nowhere distinctly expressed in the hymns, and was 
in fact originally one which could not be defined with intellectual 
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precision. But the stage of religious culture which lies before us 
in the Rig Veda, enables us to distinguish this difference as one 
already existing, viz., that Mitra is the celestial light in its 
manifestation by day, while Varuna, though the lord of light and of 
all time, yet rules especially over the nightly lieaven. A hymn of 
Vasishtha : ‘One of you (Varuna) is the lord, and unassailable 
guide, and he who is called Miti’a, (?. e,, the friend) calls men to 
activity.’ Here so much at least is declared (and the same thing 
is expressed in nearly the same words in other places), that the 
light of day, which awakens life, and brings joy and activity into 
the world, is the narrower sphere of Milra’s power ; though, 
however, Varuna is not thereby relegated to the night alone, for ho 
continues to be the lord and the first. 

“ Though tlierefoie ‘'iich lepre^entations as arc cxpres«;ed in 
Indian exegesis, (as for instance, when iSAyana ‘•ays on R. V., vii. 
87, 1, that Varnna is the setting sun), are far too nnirow and one- 
sided, they still contain some tiuth ; and we may guess by what 
process they are to be developed. If Varuna is, as his name shews, 
that one among t\w lucid Adityas whose scat and s])Iicrc of 
authority is the bright heaven, in who^e bosom is embraced all 
that lives, and theiefore al^o the remotest boundary, beyond which 
liuman thought seeks notljing further, tlicii is he also one who can 
scarcely l)o attained either by the eye or by the imagination. By 
day the power of vision cannot di^'Cever this remotest limit, tho 
bright heaven presents to it no resting place. But at night this 
veil of the world, in which Varuna is enthroned, appears to 
approach nearer, and becomes perceptible, for the eye finds a limit. 
Varuna is closer to men. Besides, the other divine forms which, 
in (he clouds, the atmosplicre, the rays of light, filled the space 
between the earth and yonder imineasurable outermost sphere, have 
disappeared : no other god now stands between Varuna and tho 
mortal who gazes at him.” — O. S, Vol F, p, 70. 

Varuni — The goddess of wine, produced from the churning of 
the ocean. Sh(‘ was in tlic later mythology the wife of Varuna, 
and was *‘Cnt by him to promote the cnjoMncnls of Balniarna when 
be lived foi two months at Viaja. 
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Vashatkara— Deified oblation ; one of the thirty-three divinities 
who are born again at the ciul of a thousand ages, according to 
their own plea'^u^'C. 

VashkaJa — A Daitya, the son of Sanhrada, or Praldada, accord- 
ing to the Piidina Vnrana. 

Vasishtha— “One of tlie most celebiated A"<‘dic Rishis, the 
author of seveia! hynuiH of the Rig Veda, and a personage wlio 
played an important j>art in the eaily ili^toly of the nialiinaiiio oi 
prie««tly caste of the Ilindtis. In the account given of him, histori- 
cal eveiita and ni} tlndogiral fiction^ au* so nnich bliuided tog<*(her 
that it is scaicely to gather mor<‘ trom it than tlint he was 

a sage of high reputation ami a priest j(’aIoiis of the jn'i\il<‘ges ami 
the position of his ea^te, and e\or ready to assist its superioiity 
over the second or inilitaiy and r<»yal cast(>. Jn one of his Rig 
Veda hymns he claims to lia\(* lus n enhgld(‘m*d liy the gfxl 
Varuiia, and in another he is (ailed the son of and Vaiuiia, 

born from the mind of Ur\aM. — [<»Oi i)su i ki n ] 

Vasi&litba wa- tlie family piic^t of Niini, son ot Jksh\akn, who 
was the son of ^lanu Vai\a'-vata, and tli(‘ tii-l jiiima' of the solai 
race of kings ; and in a ])assa*Pi. ()f tin* Maliabharata, ho is stated 
to have ])eon the purohita of all the king- of lliat family He is 
accordingly menliomsl in tlie Vi-liun Pniana, as the religions 
teacher of Sagaia, the thii l\-'<*vcnth in df-cMjt from Ikslnakn ; 
and as conducting a -acii(i«*e foi Sanda-n or Minasaha, a descend- 
ant in the fifteenth generation <»f tin* same piima*. 

Vasishtlia is aNo -poken of in the Kama} ana, as the priest of 
Rjtrna, who appears fiom the Vi-hnn Pin tua, to ha\e been a 
de-'Cemlant of Jksh\aku in the sjxty-fii-t trem ration. 

Vasishtha, according to all (lie-e aM'ounl-, must have lieen 
possessed of a vitality altogetlier Mi[)nlinman ; for it does not 
appefir that any of the accounts, inlmd under the name of 
Vasislitha to denote mer(‘ly a person Ix^loiiging to tin* family so 
called, but to repie^ent the lonmicr of the family himself us taking 
part in the transactions of many .success^^(• ages. 

It is clear llial Va-^isldlm, alllioiigh he is fieipjently designated 
in pos1.\edi<* writing- a- a ibahman, was accoiding to some 
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other authorities, not really such in any proper sense of the word, 
as in the accounts which are there given of his birth be is declared 
to have been either a mind-born son of Brahmi, or the son of 
Mitra, Varuna, and the Apsaras Urvasi, or to have had some 
other supernatural origin/^ 

Vasishtha was the preceptor of the Mah&i'dja Dasaratha. He 
identified Rdma as an incarnation of Vishnu, and educated him 
and his brothers, lie invested him with tlie sacred thread, taught 
him the G^yatri, and directed the preparations for liis installation 
as Yuvaraja. On the death of the Mahdraja he directed the 
funeral ceremonies, and endeavoured to persuade Hama to accept 
the Raj. He also conducted the installation of Rdraa after his 
return from exile. The seven sons of Vasishtha were the sages 
of the first Manwantara ; and were born again as Rishis in the 
third period. He was the Vy^ba of the eighth Dwapara age. 
Numerous legends are related of Vasishtha, some of which have 
been given under the names to which they refer : See Kalmasha- 
pada, Nimi, &c. It is said he was changed to a Stirling by 
the curse of Visvamitra, who was himself transformed into a crane 
by the imprecation of Vasishtha. In these forms they fought for 
a considerable time until Brahma interposed and reconciled them. 
Wilson says if the tradition have any import it may refer to the 
ensigns of the contending parties ; as banners with armorial devices 
were invariably borne by princes and leaders. — See Visvamitra. 

VaSU — A celestial ; a leader ; a sort of demi-god. Tljcre are 
eight Vasus, so called because they are always present in light, or 
luminous radiation : or according to the Vishnu Parana, because 
preceded by fire they abound in splendour and might. Their 
names are Apa, Dhruva, Soma, Dhava (fire,) Anila (wind,) Anala 
(fire,) Pratyusha (day break,) and Prabhasa (light.) 

VaSU — I, A daughter of Dakslia who was married to Dharma ; 
2 , One of the sons of Kusa. 

Vacubhridyana — One of the sons of Vasishtha, who was 
devoured by E^ja Kalraashapada, 

Vasudeva-- 15 One of the sons of Sura ; at his birth the gods, to 
whom the future is manifest, foresaw that the Divine Being would 

87 
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take a human foim in his family, and thereupon they sounded 
with joy the drums of heaven ; from this circumstance Vasudeva 
was also called Anakadundubhi ; Vasudeva had seven wives ; by 
one of them Devaki, he had Balardma and Krishna, the two divine 
incarnations, Vasudeva was imprisoned by Kansa, who also 
destroyed many of his children and attempted to kill Krishna too. 
Vasudeva lived to see the power and greatness of Krishna and 
Rima, and at their death he and his wife committed themselves to 
the flames ; 2, The first prince of the Kanwa dynasty. V, P 

Vasadeva — A name of Vishnu : it means, says the Vishnu 
Purina, that all beings abide in that supreme being, and that he 
abides in all beings. “ The form or sensible type of Vasudeva is 
here considered to be the monosyllable Om, and which is one with 
the three mystical words Bhuh, Bhuvar, Swar, and with the 
Vedas : consequently the Vyahritis and the Vedas are also forms 
of Vdsudeva, diversified as to their typical character, but essen- 
tially one and the same.” — Wilson. 

Vasuki — One of the progeny of Kadru ; a powerful many- 
headed snake ; he was the snake king according to some authori- 
ties : but chiefly celebrated from having been used as a cord or 
rope, around Mount Mandara as a churn, when the gods and 
Asuras churned the ocean for the Amrita, 

VaSTUnitra One of the ten Sunga princes. 

Vasava — Viyu, a name of the god of the winds. 

Vata— Another name of VAyu or Pkvana, the god of the wind. 

Vata-tre6 — The Ficus Indica ; the enormous tree which is 
fabled to grow in the mountain Sup^rswa, to the south of Meru, 
and described as spreading over eleven hundred yojanas, is a 
Vata tree. 

Vatapi — 1, A celebrated demon, the son of Hlkda ; 2, A 
powerful Danava, the son of Viprachitti ; 3, A cruel Bikshasa, a 
devourer of brahmans ; he lived in the forest near the Vindhya 
mountains, and was himself eaten, according to the Rfimiyana, by 
the sago Agastya. 
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Vatsa— Child ; a name of Pratarddana, from his father’s 
frequently calling him by that name. 

VatSabalaka — A son of Sura and brother of Vasudeva. 

Vatsabhumi — A prince, the eighth in descent from Alarka. 

Vatsapri— A celebrated prince of the solar race, the son of 
Bhalandana. 

Vatsara— 1 , One of the sous of Dhruva ; 2, The fifth cyclic 
year. 

Vatsavyuha— An ancient Raja of the solar race, the son of 
Vatsa. 

Vatsya — l, A teacher of the Rig Veda ; 2, One of the fifteen 
teachers of the White Yajush. 

Vavriddhas — A class of deities in the fourteenth Manwantara. 

VayU — The god of wind ; the -®olus of Hindu mythology, 
while the Maiuts are the breezes who attended upon India. 
Vdyu was the mythical father of Bhima, and of Hanuman. It was 
V^yu who testified to the fidelity of Damayanti ; who conveyed the 
palace of Indra to the earth, &c. 

In the Vedic mythology of the Hindus, Vayu is a deity who 
originally seems to have held an equal rank with Indra, but much 
more rarely occupies the imagination of the poets than this god, 
or Agni, or the Sun ; for though, according to Yaska, ancient 
commentators of the Vedas hold that there are only three great 
deities — viz., Agni, fire, whose place is on earth ; Surya, the sun, 
whose place is in heaven ; and Vayu, or Indra, whose place is in 
the intermediate sphere — only a few hymns, comparatively speak- 
ing, are dedicated to Vayu, whereas the other deities named are 
the subject of manifold praise. The description given by the Rig 
Veda of the greatness of Vayu nevertheless answers the position 
which those ancient commentators assign to him. 

Viyu, is said to be the son-in-law of Tvashtri. He moves in a 
shining car, drawn by a pair of red or purple horses. His team is 
often said to consist of ninety-nine, of a hundred, or even of a 
thousand horses, yoked by his will. Vayu, like the other gods is 
a drinker of soma. In fact, he alone, or in conjunction with Indra, 
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was, by the admission of ihe other gods, entitled to the first draught 
of this libation. It is remai kable that Ydju is but rarely connected 
with the Maruts or deities of the storm ; but in one place he is said 
to have begotten them from the rivers of heaven ; and in another 
place to be attended by Pushan, the Maruts and the Visva devas. 

The following hymns are addressed to Vata (another name of 
the god of the wind). The imagery in the first is highly poetical. 

1, (I celebrate) the glory of Vata’s chariot ; its noise comes 
rending and resounding. Touching the sky, he moves onward, 
making all tilings ruddy : and he comes propelling the dust of the 
earth ; 2, The gusts (?) of the air rush after him, and congregate 
in him as women in an assembly. Sitting along with them on the 
same car, the god, who is king of this universe, is borne along ; 3, 
Hasting forward, by paths in the atmosphere, he never rests on any 
day. Friend of the waters, first-born, holy, in what place was 
he born ? whence has he sprung ? 4, Soul of the gods, source of 
the universe, this deity moves as he lists. His sounds have been 
heard, but his foim is not (seen) : this Vata let us worship with 
an oblation.” 

** 1, Let Vdta, the wind, waft to us healing, salutary, and 
auspicious, to our heart : may he prolong our lives ; 2, And, V^ta, 
thou art our father, our brother, and our friend : cause us to live ; 
3, From the treasure of immortality, which is deposited yonder in 
thy house, 0 Vdta, give us to live,” 

Here the same property is ascribed to Vdta whicli is elsewhere 
ascribed to Budra, that of bringing healing.* 

Vayu-Purana— The Vayu Purina is narrated, by Suta, to the 
Eishis at Naimisharanya, as it was formerly told, at the same 
place, to similar persons by Vdyu ; a repetition of circumstances 
not uncharacteristic of the inartificial style of this Purina. It is 
divided into four Pidas, termed, severally, Prakriyd, UpodghAta, 
Anushanga, and Upasamhira ; a classification peculiar to this 
work. These are preceded by an index, or heads of chapters, in 
the manner of the Mahibbdrata and Ramiyana — another pecu- 
liarity. 


Dr. Muir, 0, S. T., Vul. V, p. 146. 
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The Prakriyd portion contains but a few chapters, and treats, 
chiefly, of elemental creation, and the first evolutions of beings, to 
the same purport as the Vishnu, but in a more obscure and unme- 
thodical style. The Upodgh^ta then continues the subject of 
creation, and describes the various Kalpas or periods during which 
the world has existed ; a greater number of which is specified by 
the Saiva, than by the Vaishndva Puranas. Thirty-three are here 
described, the last of which is the Sweta or * white’ Kalpa, from 
Siva’s being born in it, of a white complexion. The genealogies 
of the patriarchs, the description of the universe, and the incidents 
of the first six Manwantaias are all treated of in this part of the 
work ; but they are intermixed with legends and praises of Siva, 
as the sacrifice of Daksha, the Maheswara Mdhatmya, the Nila- 
kantha Stotra, and others. The genealogies, although, in the 
main, the same as those in the Vaishiiava Pui-dnas, present some 
variations. A long account of the Pitris or progenitors is also 
peculiar to this Purina ; as are stories of some of the most 
celebrated Rishis who were engaged in the distribution of the 
Vedas. 

The third division commences with an account of the seven 
Rishis and their descendants, and describes the origin of the 
different classes of creatures from the daughters of Daksha, with 
as profuse copiousness of nomenclature, not found in any other 
Purina. With the exception of the greater minuteness of detail, 
the particulars agree with those of the Vishnu Purana. A chapter 
then occurs on the worship of the Pitris ; another, on Tirthas or 
places sacred to them ; and several, on the performance of 
Sriddhas, constituting the Si'iddlia Kalpa. After this comes a full 
account of the solar and lunar dynasties, forming a parallel to that 
in the Vishnu Purana, with this difference, that it is, throughout, 
in verse, whilst that of our text, as noticed in its place, is, chiefly, 
in prose. It is extended, also, by the insertion of detailed accounts 
of various incidents, briefly noticed in the Vishnu, though derived, 
apparently, from a common original. The section terminates with 
similar accounts of future kings, and the same chronologic^ cidcu- 
lations, that are found in the Vishnu. 
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The last portion, the UpastmhAn, des^^ribae briefly the future 
Man^antaras, the measures of space and time, the end of the 
world, the efficacy of Yoga, and the glories of Sivapura, or the 
dwelling of Siva, with whom the Yogin is to be united. The 
manuscript concludes with a different history of the successive 
teachers of the Vayu Puiina, tracing tliem from Brahm6 to Vayu, 
from Vdyu to Brihaspati, and from him, through various deities 
and sages, to Dwaipdyana and Suta. — Wilson, 

Va3nuift — sage, one of the sons of Krisdswa ; the B&miyana 
terms the sons of Krisaswa the Sastra devatas, or gods of the divine 
weapons. 

Vedabahu — A son of the patriarch Pulastya, 

Vedaxoitra — A teacher of the Rig Veda ; who divided his 
Sanhita into five, which he distributed to as many disciples. 

Vedana — Fortune ; a daughtei of Aurita (falsehood,) married 
to Naraka (hell). 

Vedailga — From Veda and anga^ limb ; hence, literally, * the 
limb of (the body of) the Veda’— is the name of six Sanscrit works, 
the object of which is to teach how to read and understand coriectly 
the Vedic texts, and how to apply tiiem correctly to sacrificial 
purposes. Whether the number of these works was originally the 
same as it now is, and already was at the time of the Upanishads, 
may be doubtful. Tradition mentions the following Ved^ngas : 1, 
Siksh^ or the science of proper pronunciation. It is represented 
by a short treatise of 3o, or, in another recension, of 59 verses, 
which explains the nature of letters, accent, and pronunciation, and 
is ascribed to Pamni ; 2, Chhandas^ or (a work on) metre, which 
is ascribed to Pingala; 3, Vyikarana, or grammar, by which 
native authorities understand the celebrated work of Panini ; but 
never those short books, especially concerned in Vedic peculiarities, 
called Piitis^khyas, the existing representatives of whi(*h, in all 
probability, are posterior to Panini ; 4, Nirukta ; 5, Jyotuha^ or 
astronomy. ‘ Its chief object is to convey such knowledge of the 
heavenly bodies as is necessary for fixing the days and hours of the 
Vedic sacrifices 6, Kalpa, or works on the Vedic ceiemonial, 
which systematise the ritual taught by the Bnihmaua portion of the 
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Veda, omitting, however, all legendary or mystical detail* They 
are composed in the Sdtra style. The Kalpa, or Sranta, Sdtrae 
belonging to the Rig Veda are the Aswalayana-, Sankhayana^ and 
Saunaka Sutras; those relating to the S^maveda, the Masaka-^ 
Ldtydyana-^ and Drdhy^yana Sutras ; those of the Black Yajur- 
veda, the Apastamba-, Baudhdyana-<f Satyashidha-, Hiranyakesin-, 
Mdnava-f Blidradvdja-^ Vddhiina-^ Yaikh^nasa-, LaugdksiU, 
Maitra-y Katha-, and Vdrdha Sutras. The White Yajurveda has 
only one Kalpa, or Sranta, Sutras connected with it, the Kdtydyana 
Sutra, and the Atharvaveda likewise only one, the Kusika SiUra . — 
At a later period, these works were supplemented by a similar 
class of works, which, however, merely describe the domestic 
ceremonies, viz., * the marriage rite, the rites to be performed at 
the conception of a child, at various periods before his birth, at the 
time of his birth, the ceremony of naming the child, of carrying 
him out to see the sun, of feeding him, of cutting his hair, and 
lastly, of investing him as a student, and handing him to a gum, 
under whose care he is to study the sacred writings.’ Works of 
this kind are called Grihya-Sutras (from griha^ house), and to these, 
again, were added the Sdmaydchdrika-Siuras (from samaydchdra^ 
conventional practice), which treat of customs sanctioned by the 
practice of pious men, but not enjoined or expressly stated in the 
Grihya-Sutras, The two last classes of Sutras, which are not 
comprised amongst the Kalpa works, then grew into the Dharma- 
sastras, or law-books, of which that of Mauu is the chief repre- 
sentative. — Chambers' E^icyclopcedia. 

Vedanta — (From the Sanscrit verfa, and anta, end ; hence, 
literally, “ the end or ultimate aim of the Vedas”) is the second 
great division of the Mimamsa school of Hindu philosophy. It is 
chiefly concerned in the investigation of Brahman (neuter) or the 
Supreme Spirit, and the relation in which the universe, and 
especially the human soul, stands to it ; and in contradistinction 
from the Purvamim&nsa, or the investigation {mimdnsd) of the 
former (p6rvo) part of the Vedas — viz., the Sanhiti, and especially 
the BrAhmanas— which contain the dharma^ or religious law, it is 
also called Uttara-m'mdnsd^ or the investigation (mfmdit^d) of the 
latter {utiara) part of the Vedas — viz., Aranyak^ls and Vpanishads^ 
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which treat of (the neuter) Brahman, or the Supreme Spirit [not 
to be confounded with (the masculine) Brahman, or the god of the 
mythological Trimiant]. Sometimes, the name given to it is 
SMraka-mimimd, or the investigation of the soul (Sdrfraka). In 
its method, the Vedanta differs from the Nyaya by endeavouring 
to explain the universe as a successive development from one 
ultimate source or principle — whereas the Ny^ya, in both its 
divisions, treats of the object of human knowledge of which the 
universe is composed, under different topics, unconcerned about 
tlieir mutual relation of effect and cause ; and from the Sdnkhya, it 
is distinct, inasmuch as that system is based on the assumption of a 
duality of principles whence the universe derives its origin. 

The object-matter of the Vedanta is the proof that the universe 
emanates in a successive development from a Supreme Spirit or soul, 
which is called Brahman, or yaramaiman ; that the human soul is 
therefore identical in origin with Brahman ; that tlic worldly 
existence of the human soul is merely the result of its ignorance 
of this sameness between itself and the Supreme Spirit ; and that 
its final liberation or freedom from Transmigration is attained by a 
removal of this ignorance, that is, by a proper understanding of the 
truth of the Vedanta doctrine. 

According to this doctrine, Brahman (neuter) is both the 
efficient and material cause of the world, creator and creation, doer 
and deed. It is one, self-existent, supreme, a‘> truth, wisdom, 
intelligence, and happiness ; devoid of the three qualities, in the 
sense in which created beings possess them ; and at the consumma- 
tion of all things, the whole universe is resolved or absorbed into it. 
From Brahman individual souls emanate, as iiiuumerable sparks 
issue from a blazing fire. The soul, therelbrc, is neitlier born, nor 
does it die ; it is of divine substance, and as such, infinite, 
immortal, intelligent, sentient, true. Its separate existence, as 
distinct from Brahman, is the cause of its ignorance ; and this 
ignoitmce, which consists in regarding the w^orld as a realily 
capable of subsisting without Brahman, has a double power — that 
of enveloping and projecting. By means of the former, it makes 
the soul liable to mundane vicissitudes, as to the sensations of 
pleasure, pain, &c. The projective power of ignorance, wJicn 
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encompassing the soul in its fourth condition, or that of pure 
intellect (its other conditions are : waking, dreaming, and dreamless 
sleep) produces out of the darkness which then prevails the five 
subtil% elements — viz., ether ^ which is the substratum of the quality 
sound ; air, which arises from ether, the substratum of touch ; from 
air, fire or lights the substratum of colour ; from light, water^ the 
substratum of savour ; and from water, earthy the substratum of 
smell. From these subtile elements are then produced seventeen 
subtile bodies and the five gross elements. The former, also called 
lingasarira, because they are bodies (sarira) which impart to 
existing beings their individual character {linga)^ are the five 
organs of perception — viz , the organs of hearing, touch, sight, 
taste, and smell, which arise severally from the pure or inactive 
particles of each of the subtile elements ; further, two intellectual 
organs, which are produced from the mingled pure, or inactive 
particles of the subtile elements — viz., huddhi, understanding, the 
function of which is to arrive at a certainty or conclusion, and 
manas (an organ of volition and imagination), the function of which 
consists in willing and doubting — thinking and referring the 
external objects to one’s own self, being two functions common to 
both of them ; lastly, the five organs of action — viz., the voice, the 
hands, the feet, the organ of excretion and that of generation, which 
are severally produced from the foul or active particles of each of 
the subtile elements ; and the five vital airs, which are produced 
from the mingled foul, or active particles of the subtile elements — 
viz., the air breathed forth, which has its place in the fore-part of 
the nose ; the air breathed downwards, which has its place in the 
lower intestines ; the air which circulates through the whole body ; 
the ascending air, which has its place in the throat, and the 
descending air in the middle of the body, which causes assimilation 
and digestion of food, produces semen, excrements, &c. (Later 
Vedantists assume ten such vital airs — viz., besides the foregoing, 
the airs which severally cause retching, winking, hunger, yawning, 
and fattening.) The five gross elements are the five subtile 
elements, when, according to a theory derived from a scriptural text, 
they have become so divided and combined that each of them 
retains a preponderating portion of itself, and consequently of the 

88 
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quality of which it is the substratum as ether of 80 uud» 
besides smaller portions of the other subtile elements, and the 
qualities of which they are the substrata. From these gross 
elements then arise the various (mythological) worlds, a|d this 
world too, with bodies which are distinguished as viviparous, or 
those produced from a womb, as men, beasts, &c. ; oviparous, or 
those produced from an egg, as birds, snakes, &c. ; those generated 
by ^ sweat* or hot moisture, as lice, gnats, &c. ; and those 
germinating, as creepers, trees, The soul, when existing in the 
body, is encased in a succession of * sheaths.’ The first or interior 
^sheath* consists of buddhi, associated with the organs of perception ; 
the second, of manas, associated with the organs of action ; and the 
third, of the vital airs together with the organs of action. These 
three ‘sheaths’ constitute the subtile body of the soul, which 
attends the soul in its transmigrations ; and the collective totality 
of such subtile bodies is the supreme soul, as regarded in its 
relation to the world ; when it is also called * the soul which is 
the thread,’ or passes like the thread through the universe, or 
Hiranyagarbha, or life. The fourth and exterior ‘ sheath’ of the 
soul is composed of the gross elements ; and the collective aggregate 
of such gross bodies is the gross body of the deity. This whole 
development being the result of ignoi-ance, the soul frees itself from 
its error by understanding that the different stages in which this 
development appears, do not represent real or absolute truth ; and 
when its error has completely vanished, it ceases to be re-born, and 
becomes re-united with Brahman, whence it emanated. But since 
the means of arriving at a final deliverance can only be the 
complete mastery of the troths of the Vedd,nta, other means, such 
as the performance of sacrifices or other religious acts enjoined by 
the Vedas, or the practice of the Yoga, cannot lead to the same 
result. They may be meritorious, and are even recommended as 
such, but can effect only an apparent liberation. Of this, there are 
two kinds : one liberation which is effected in lifetime, and enables 
a man to perform supernatural actions or wonders, as the evocation 
of the shades of progenitors, going anywhere at will, and similar 
feats ; and another which takes place after death, and enables the 
soul, not divested of its sul)tilc body, to reside in heaven ; but after 
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a time its effect ceases, and the soul has to renew its mundane 
existence. In order to fit the mind for meditating on these truths, 
various moral duties are enjoined, and various practices are 
recommended, especially by later Vedanta writers. Thus, the 
student of the Vedanta is told not to hurt a sentient being, to speak 
the truth, not to steal, to practise continence, and not to accept 
gifts ; to remain pure and content, to do penance, and to study the 
Vedas ; also to remain in certain postures, to practise various 
modes of suppressing his breath, and the like. These injunctions, 
however, are extraneous to the doctrine itself, and appear to be a 
compromise with the old orthodox faith, which requii'es the 
performance of religious acts, and a later stage of it, which favours 
such austere practices as are especially known by the name of 
Yoga. The doctrine of bhaktiy or faith, does not belong to the 
older Veddnta ; it is, however, an interesting feature of the later 
periods of this philosophy ; and the same observation applies to the 
doctrine of Maya, or illusion, according to which the world has no 
reality whatever, but is merely the product of imagination ; for 
the older Vedanta, as will have been seen, merely teaches that the 
world is not the truthy but does not deny its material reality.”* 
The late Dr. J. R. Ballantyne published an able Lecture on the 
Vedinta, embracing the Text of the Vedanta Sara. Allahabad, 
1850. There is an excellent article on the Ontology of the - 
Veddnta, in the Benares Magazine for December 1851, written by 
Dr. F. E. Hall. 

Vedas — The Vedas are four in number : the eldest is the Rig- 
veda ; next stands the Yajur-veda ; the Sama-veda, and the latest 
is the Atharva-veda. Each Veda is divided into two parts ; 1st, 
The hymns or Mantras, which express the wants and aspirations 
of the worshippers, and thereby throw some light on the social 
condition of the people ; 2nd, The BdLhmanas which belong to a 
Ritualistic age, and refer to rites and ceremonies of an unmeaning 
or artificial character. 

“ The Veda has a two-fold interest ; it belongs to the history 
of the world and to the histoiy of India. In thp history of the 


* Qoldstucker in Chambers’s Encyclopesdia. 
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world the Veda l&lls a gap which no literary work in any other 
language could fill. It carries ns back to times of which we have 
no records anywhere, and gives us the veiy words of a generation 
of men of whom otherwise we could form but the vaguest estimate 
by means of conjectures and inferences. 

“ It is difficult no doubt to believe that the most ancient literary 
work of the Aiyan race, a work more ancient than the Zendavesta 
and Homer, should, after a lapse of at least three thousand years, 
have been .discovered, and for the first time published, in its 
entirety, not in one of the Parishads on the borders of the Ganges, 
but in one of the Colleges of an English University. It is difficult 
to believe that sufficient MSS. should have been preserved, in 
spite of the perishable nature of the material on which they are 
written, to euable an editor to publish the collection of the Vedic 
hymns in exactly that form in which they existed at least 800 
years before the Christian era ; and, still more, that this collection, 
which was completed at the time of Lykurgos, should contain the 
poetical relics of a pre-Homeric age ; an age in which the names 
of the Greek gods and heroes had not yet lost their original sense, 
and in which the simple worship of the Divine powers of nature 
was not yet supplanted by a worship of personal gods. It is 
difficult to believe this and we have a right to be sceptical. But 
it is likewise our duty to inquire into the value of what has been 
preserved for us in so extraordinary a manner, and to extract from 
it those lessons which the study of mankind was intended to teach 
to man.*** 

" The religion of the Vedas, as far as we are acquainted with 
it, differs in many very material points, from that of the present 
day. The worship they prescribe is, with a few exceptions, 
domestic, consisting of oblations to fire, and invocations of the 
deities of fire, of the firmament, of the winds, the seasons, the 
moon, the sun ; who are invited by the sacrificer, if a brahman, or 
by his family priest if he is not a brahman, to be present and 
accept the offering, either oiled butter or the juice of the soma, a 


Msx Muller, Hitt. Sant, Lit. 
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species of asclepias, which are poured upon the sacrificial fire, in 
return for which they are supplicated to confer temporal blessings 
upon the worshipper, riches, life, posterity ; the short-sighted 
vanities of human desire, which constituted the sum of heathen 
prayer in all heathen countries. 

“ The titles and functions of the deities commonly addressed on 
these invocations give to the religion of the Vedas the character 
of the worship of the elements, and it is not unlikely that it was 
so in its earliest and rudest condition. It is declared in some texts 
that the deities are only three ; whose places are earth, the middle 
region between heaven and earth, and the heaven ; namely, fire, 
air, the sun. Upon this however seems to have been grafted some 
loftier speculation, and the elements came to be regarded as types 
and emblems of divine power, as there can be no doubt that the 
fundamental doctrine of the Vedas is monotheism.* “ There is in 
truth,” say repeated texts, “ but one deity, the Supreme Spirit.” 
“ He from whom the universal world proceeds, who is Lord of the 
universe, and whose work is the universe, is the Supreme Being.” 
Injunctions also repeatedly occur to worship Him, and Him only. 
“ Adore God alone, know God alone, give up all other discourse 
and the Vedant says, “ it is found in the Vedas that none but the 
Supreme Being is to be worshipped, nothing excepting Him should 
be adored by a wise man — fVilson^s Woi ks, Vol. ILj pp. 50-52. 

“ The simple patriarchal life of the Aryans is indicated in the 
Vedic hymns, precisely as it is depicted in the main tradition of 
the Mahdbharata. They were a people partly pastoral and partly 
agricultural ; keeping cows for the sake of their milk, butter, and 
curds, and sowing the land with grain. They also seem to have 
had some acquaintance with the manufacture of weapons and coats 
of mail, and to have sometimes undertaken sea-voyages for the 
sake of gain. These people prayed to their gods, as such a people 
might be expected to pray, for plenty of rain, abundant harvests, 
and prolific cattle ; for bodily vigour, long life, numerous progeny, 

* Colebrooke’s Essays, I, p. 12 ; Mjix Muller, History of Ancient Sana. Lit , 
pp. 55$-«71. 
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and protection against all foes and robbers, such as the cattle- 
lifting aborigines. Their gods appear to have been mere abstrac- 
tions ; personifications of those powers of nature on whom they 
relied for good harvests. They wanted seasonable rain, warmth, 
and fresh breezes. Accordingly, they prayed to the god of rain, 
the god of fire and light,* and the god of wind. But from the very 
first, there appears to have been some confusion in these personifi- 
cations, wliich led both to a multiplicity of deities, and the 
confounding together of different deities. Thus the conception of 
the god of rain was Indra, and he was identified with the firmament 
as well as with the unseen power which smote the rain-cloud and 
brought down the watei-s ; and so important was the acquisition of 
rain in due season, that Indi a is regarded as the sovereign of the 
gods, and subsequently became a type of sovereignty. But rain 
and water are frequently different things, and thus there was 
another, and perchance an older, deity, named Varuna, who was 
particularly worshipped as the god of the waters, and deity of the 
ocean. Again, the conception of the god of fire was Agni, and 
Agni was not only the flame which burns upon the hearth or altar, 
but also the lightning which manifests itself in the clouds, and 
even the light of the sun, moon, and stars. Yet both the sun and 
moon appear as separate and individual deities, the latter under 
the name of Soma or Chandra. Again, there seems to have been 
a striking difference as regards wind. The god of wind, or air, 
was Viyu ; but the different breezes which bring on or accompany 
the rain, are called Maruts, and arc represented as the attendants 
of Indra. Thus, whilst there is a Pautheon of separate and 
individual deities, the conception of one deity frequently overlapped 
the conceptions of other deities ; and whilst the more prominent 
powers of nature, such as w^ater, fire, and wind, were separately 
individualized, a monotheistic tendency was always at work, 
ascribing the attributes of every deity to each one in turn. Of 
these deities, the following appear to be the most important : — 

Rain. 

Indra, god of the firmament. 

Varuna, god of the waters. 
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Fire. 

Agui, god of fire. 

Surya, the sun. 

Soma, or Chandra, tlie moon. 

Air. 

Vdyu, the god of wind. 

Maruts, the breezes who attended upon Indra. t 

To these must be added a god of death, or judge of the dead^ 
who was known as Yama. The characteristics of Yama as a 
Vedic deity would open up a large field of inquiry ; but the 
subject at present is vague and ^speculative. In the Epics, Yama 
appears distinctly as a judge of the dead ; and men who are about 
to die are frequently said to be about to go to the mansions of 
Yama.” 

“ In the Vedic period the Brahmans were scarcely known as a 
separate community ; the caste system had not been introduced, 
and the gods who were worshipped were subsequently superseded 
by deities of other names and other forms.”* 

Vedasiras — A sage, the son of Murkaiidya : he married Pivari, 
and had many children, who constituted the family, or Brahma- 
nical tribe, of Bhargavas, sons of Bhrigu. The most celebrated 
of these was Usanas, the preceptor of the Daityas. 

Vedavati — The vocal daughter of the Rishi Kusadhvaja, 
sprung from him during his constant study of the Veda. She was 
a damsel of brilliant beauty, but dressed in ascetic garb, and lived 
in forests on the Himalaya. It was there she was seen by the 
giant Ravana, in the course of his progress through the world, and 
he at once became enamoured of her. He enquired who she was, 
and told her that such an austere life was unsuited to her youth 
and attractions. As a reason for leading such an ascetic existence 
she said the gods, gandharvas, &c., wished that she should choose a 
husband, but her father would give her to no one else than to 
Vishnu, the lord of the world, whom he desired for his son-in-law. 
This resolution provoked Sambhu, king of the Daityas, who slew 
her father, Kusadhvaja, while sleeping, on which her mother 

* Talboys Wheeler History of India, Vol. I, pp, 8—11. 
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(whose name is not given) after embracing bis body, entered into 
the fire. Vedavati then proceeds ** In order tliat I may fulfil this 
desire of my father in respect of N^riyana, I wed him witli my 
heart. Having entered into this engagement, I practice great 
austerity. Nai-ayaiia, and no other than he, Purufehottama, is my 
husband. From the dc'she of obtaining him, I resort to this 
fevere observance.” Havana’s passion is not in the least dimi- 
nished by this explanation, and he urges that it is the old alone 
who should seek to become di^tingul*'hed by accumulating merit 
through austerity ; prays that she who is .so young and beautiful, 
shall become his bride ; and boa.«‘(s that he is superior to Vishnu. 
She rejoins that no one but he would thus contemn that deity. On 
receiving this reply, he touches the hair of her head with the tip 
of his finger. She is greatly incensed, and forthwith cuts off her 
hair, and tells him that he ha.^ so iiibuited her, she cauuot 
continue to live, but will enter into the tire before his eyes. She 
goes on : “ ‘ Since I have been insulted in the forest by thee who 
art wicked-hearted, I shall be born again for thy destruction. For 
a man of evil design cannot ne slain hy a w oman ; and the merit 
of my austerity would be lost if I were to launch a curse against 
thee. But if 1 have performed, or bestowed, or sacrificed, aught, 
may I be born the virtuou.s daughter, not produced from the 
womb, of a righteous man.’ Having thus spoken, she entered the 
blazing fire. Then a shower of celestial flowers fell from every 
part of the sky. It is she, lord, who (having seen Vedavati in 
the Kril^ age, has been born in the Treta age) as the daughter of 
the king of the Janakas and [has become] thy bride ; for thou art 
the eternal Vishnu. The mountain-like enemy who was [virtually] 
destroyed before by her wrath, has now been slain by her, having 
reconrse to thy superhuman energy.” On this the commentator 
remarks : By this it is signified that Sita was the principal 
cause of B&vai]ia*s death ; but the function of destroying him is 
ascribed to Rdma.” On the words “ thou art Vishnu,” in the 
preceding verse the same commentator remarks “ By this it is 
clearly affirmed that Siti was Lakshmi. This is what Parasara 
says. In the god’s life as R&ma, she became Slti, and in his 
birth as Krishna [she became] Kukmioi*”— -O, S» T., JF., 392. 
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Veda-vyasas — Arrangers of the Vodas : “ In every DwApara 
(or third) age, Vishnu, in the person of Vydsa, in order to promote 
the good of mankind, divides the Veda, which is properly but one^ 
into many portions : observing the limited persevei’auce, energy, 
and application of mortals, he makes the Veda fourfold, to adapt 
it to their capacities ; and the bodily form which ho assumes in 
order to effect that classification, is known by the name of Ved^f* 
vy^sa — Vishnu Furiina, 

Veddah— A wild semi-savage race, residing in the interior of 
Ceylon. The forest Veddahs dwell in hollow trees or caves, 
subsist on game which they kill with rudely formed bows and 
arrows, wandering from jungle to jungle, as the game becomes 
scarce. They will not hold the slightest intercourse with any 
natives but those of their own tribe, and their language is said to 
be unintelligible to all others. The village Veddahs dwell in 
certain districts, hold but slight intercourse with the other inhabi- 
tants of the island, will not intermarry nor mix with them. They 
can make themselves understood to the Singhalese. Their sole 
clothing is a strip of cloth which hangs down in front, and is 
fastened by a coir cord, which passes round their loins. Their 
hair, beards and whiskers are never shorn or cleansed, but hang 
down in matted masses. The forest Veddahs are dexterous 
hunters, and especially skilful in snaring the wild elephants. The 
two tribes do not intermarry, as they mutually distrust each other. 
The Veddahs generally deposit their dead in the jungle to be 
devoured by wild animals. They seem to worship the planets ? 
evil spirits, and spirits of their deceased ancestors. They have 
tlieir own headmen whom they elect aud obey. They use bows 
and arrows and clubs of iron wood.— Ceylon^ VoL //, p. 
216. They occupy a district about 90 miles long and 45 broad in 
the^outh eastern side of Ceylon, lying between the sea and the 
base of the Badulla and Oovah hills. They are a remnant of the 
Yakkos, the aboriginal inhabitants of Ceylon, who, 2000 yeai'S 
ago, after the conquest of the island by Wijayo and his followers, 
returned into the wilds as the Kalis in Guzerat, tlie BMls iu 
Malwa, the Putu in Cuttack, the Konds in Gondwana, and the 
Bedas m Mysore, retired before conquerors. The Bisadse, or 
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lietjiadaB, which iu mediseval Greek is called Vesad«, are alluded 
to in die tract of Palladius de Morlbus Brachmanorum, written 
about A. D. 400, and the same name is applied by Ptolemy to a 
similar race inhabiting northern India. A forest tribe of Mysore^ 
known by the name of Vedas or Bedas, formed part of the army of 
Tippu Sahib. The Veddahs live by hunting and use the bow, iu 
^rawing which they employ their hands and their feet. They are 
omiiiverous, and eat carrion and vermin, roots, grain, fruit, birds, 
bats, crows, owls, kites, !)ut refuse the bear, elephant and buffalo. 
Their language is a dialect of Singhalese, free from Sanskrit or 
Pali, but the vocabulary is very limited and they have recourse to 
gestures and signs. They have no knowledge of God, nor of a 
future state, and have no temples, idols, altars, prayers or chaims, 
but have a devil worsliip. They do not bury but cover their dead 
with leaves in the jungle. They are regarded by the Singhalese 
as of high descent.— J. E. Tennant 

Vedha-^A mea.siire of time ; I(X) Trutis. 

Vedhaka — One of the Naraka^ ; that for the makers of arrows, 

Vegavat — An ancient pi luce of the solai race ; the son of 
Bandhumat. 

Vela — The daughter of Meru and wife of Sarnudra. 

Vena — A Chakkra-vartti, or universal emperor ; the son of 
or Tonga, \\ hen he was inaugumted by the Rishis monarch 
of the earth he caused it to be everywhere proclaimed that no 
woi*ship should be performed, no oblations oflTcred, no gifts bestowed 
upon the Brahmans. ** I, the king ‘ said he’ I am the lord of 
sacrifice ; for who but I, am entitled to the oblations.” The Rishis 
remonstrated without effect ; and then says the Vishnu Purina, 
these pious Munis were filled with wrath, and said let this wicked 
wretch be slain : and they fell upon the king, and beat him with 
blades of holy grass, consecrated by prayer, and slew him who had 
first been destroyed by his impiety toward God**’ 

According to the Pidma Fur&na, Vena commenced his reign 
auspiciously, but lapsing into the Jain heresy, the sages deposed 
him, and pummelled him until the Nishida, or progenitor of the 
wild races, was extracted from his left thigh, and Prithu from his 
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right arm. Being freed from sin by the birth of the Nisbida, 
Vena i^tired to the banks of the Narmada, where he performed 
penance in honour of Vishnu, who appeared to him and read him 
a lecture on the merit of gifts of various kinds, especially at 
different holy places or Tirthas. After this Vishnu desired Vena 
to demand a boon, and he solicited that he might be incorpomted 
with the deity ; Vishnu told him first to celebrate an Aswamedh% 
after which the king should become one with himself, and he then 
disappeared. Prithu enabled his father Vena to consummate the 
sacrifice by which ho was united to Vishnu, and this incident is 
said to illustrate the efficacy of a son considered as a Tirtha. — 
Wihon^s Works, lit, 3S. 

VenU — A Yiidava prince, fhc son of Hatajit. 

Vibhishstna — The younger brother of the giant Ravnua ; when 
he and his brothers had practi.'»ed rigid austerities for a long series 
of years, Brahra£ appeared to offer them boons : Vibbishana asked 
that he might never meditate any unrighteousness. When his 
elder brother Vaisravana (Kuvera) was expelled from Lanka, 
Viblushana followed him to Gandhamadana, wheie he is said to 
have dwelt with a white umbrella and white garlands, on tlic 
Svebaparvata or white mountain, attended by his four counsellors, 
and apart from his disreputable brothers Kumbhakarna, &c., who, 
naked, with dishevelled liair and red garlands, frequented the south. 

When Hanuman was taken before Ravana, and announced 
himself as the ambassador of Sugrjva, warning the ravishor of 
Sita that nothing could save him from (he vengeance of Rama, 
Rdvana, infuriated, ordered him to be put to death ; but Vibhi- 
shana reminded his brother that the life of ambassadors was sacred. 
On another occasion, after a long altercation, R^Lvana was so 
enraged with Vibliishana for persisting in urging the restoration 
of Sit^, that he rose in a fury and kicked him from his seat. 
Smarting under tliis outrage, Vibliishana loft Lauka and flew 
through the air to Kailasa to the court of his brother Kuvera, 
where Siva also at that time happened to be present. The latter 
made known to Viblushana the divine charactei of Rama, ami 
directed him to desert Riivana and join Rima’s standard, which 




Vibhitshana accordingly did. He was at first taken for a spy, but 
afterwards iUma accepted him as an ally and embraced him. On 
the death of R^vana, Vibhisharia was installed as Edja of Lanka ; 
he afterwards accompanied Rdma and Lakshmana to Ayodhya, — 
I. £. P., 80-83. 

Vibhratra — a king of Hastinipura, the son of Sukriti. 

* Vibhu — 1, The Indra of the fifth Manwantara ; 2, A prince, 
the grandson of Alarka. 

Vibudha-^ A king of Mithila, the son of Krita. 

Vichitra-virya — A prince, the son of S^ntanu, lija of Hasting- 
pur : “ he married Amba and Ambalika, the daughter of the I'ija 
of Kasi ; and indulging too freely in connubial rites, fell into a 
consumption of which he died. (Vishnu Pui'ana.) See Sdntanu. 
The legend as related in the Mah&bharata is slightly different. 
Vichitravirya’s half bi'othcr Bhishma is there said to have gone to 
Kasi for the purpose of seeing the Raja’s daughters, and finding 
them very beautiful he did not wait for the day of the Swayamvara, 
but seizing the three damsels, placed them in his own chariot, and 
challenged every Raja present to do him battle. Thus did Bhishma 
win Uie daughters of the Raja of K^si and carry them away in 
triumph to the city of Ilastindpur, that they might become the 
wives of Vichitra-viiya, The widows of Vichitra-virya were 
afterwards the mothers of Dhritar&shtra and Pdndu. — [V idura.] 

Vidarbha — l, The only son of Jyimagha and Saivya ; he was • 
married to the damsel the father had brought home before his birth. 
See Jydmagha ; 2, The name of a city, the modern Bcrar. 

Vidhatri— A son of the demi*god Ehrigu, married to Niryati. 

Vidxnisara — A king of Magadha, the son of Kshatranjas. 

Vidura — Tho brother of Dliritarashtra and Pfcdu. “ Soma, 
the moon, tho progenitor of the lunar race, wiio reigned at 
llastin^pur, was the child of the Bishi Atri, and father of Budha, 
who married lid, or Ida, daughter of tho solar prince IkshvAku, 
and had by her a son Aila or Pururavas. The latter had a son by 
Urvasi named Ayus, from whom came Nahusba, tho father of 
YayAti. The latter had two sons, Puru and Yadu, from whom 
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proceeded the two branches of the lunar line. In the line of Yadu 
we need only mention the last three princes, Sura, Vasudeva, and 
Krishna, with his brother Balar^ma. Fifteenth in the other line— 
that of Puru — came Dushyanta, father of the great Bharata. 
Ninth from Bharata came Kuru, and fourteenth from him Sintanu, 
this Santanu had by his wife Satyavati, a son named Vichitra-virya. 
Bhibhma who renounced the right of succession and took the vow 
of perpetual celibacy, was the son of Santanu by a former wife, the 
goddess Gang^ whence oue of his names is G^ngeya. Satyavati 
also had, before her marriage with Santanu, borne Yydsa to the 
sage Pai-asara ; so that Vichitra-virya, Bhishma and Vyisa were 
half-brothers ; and Vyasa, though he retired into the wildeimess to 
live a life of contemplation, promised his mother that he would 
place himself at her disposal whenever she required his services, 
Satyavati had recourse to him when her son Vichtra-virya died 
childless, and requested him to pay his addresses to Vichitra-virya’s 
two widows, named Ambika and Ambalika. He consented, and 
had by them respectively two children, JDhritarishtra who was 
born blind, and Pandu, who was born wdth a pale complexion. 
When Satavati begged Vy^sa to become the father of a third son 
(who should be without any defect) the elder wife, terrified by 
Vyisa’s austere appearance, sent him one of her slave girls, dressed 
in her own clothes ; and this girl was the mother of Vidura, 
Vydsa was so much pleased with this slave-girl that he pronounced 
her free, and declared that her child Vidura should be eminently 
wise and good. 

Dhritar&shtra, Pandu and Vidura, were thus brothers, the sons 
of Vy^sa, the supposed author or compiler of the Mahibhirata« 
“ Vidura is one of the liost characters in the Mahabhdrata, always 
ready with good advice both for the Pandavas and for his brother 
Dhritanishtra. His disposition leads him always to take the part 
of the Pandu princes, and warn them of the evil designs of their 
cousins.” Bhibhma promoted the marriage of Vidura with a 
beautiful slave girl belonging to king Devaka. /. 

Viduratha— 1 , A prince ; the son of Bhajamdna and father of 
Sura ; 2, The son of Suratha, n descendant of Kuru. 
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Vihanghamas — class of deities of the eleventh Mnnwaniara. 

Vyaya — l, A prince, the son of Chunchu ; 2, A king of 
Mithila, the son of Jaya ; 3, The son of Sanjaya, of the race of 
Ayus ; 4, A son of Jayadratha ; 5, One of the Andhra princes. 

Vijaya — A daughter of the patriarch Daksha, married to 
Kriaswa. 

Vyitaswa— The eldest son of Prithu, called also Antarddhdna, 
in consequence of having obtained from India the power of making 
himself invisible. 

Vikala-A measure of time, six Pranas. 

Vikesi — ^The wife of the Rudra Sarva. 

Vikranta— One of the Prajapatis. 

Vikraniaditya — A celebrated Hindu king of Malwa, who^o 
reign began fifty -six years before the Christian era. The ancient 
city of Ujein was his capital. Vikramaditya had no estate assigned 
him by his father, and lived for a considerable time with hi.s 
illegitimate brother Bhurtri at Ujein, of which Bhurtrl was 
governor. A quarrel having occuri'ed between the brothers 
Vikramaditya left Ujein and travelled in great poverty over 
Guzemt and other parts of India. On his return to Malwa ho 
found that his brother had resigned all worldly concerns and 
become a religious mendicant ; he therefore assumed charge of the 
province, and from that period commenced a career which led to 
the establishment of his power over the greatest part of India, 
He is said to have restored the Hindu monarchy to that splendour 
which it had lost through a succession of weak sovereigns, wiioso 
character had encouraged the governors of distant provinces to 
rebel, and to form the territories committed to their charge info 
independent states.* 

Vikramaditya is described as the greatest monarch of his age, of 
which there is the most satisfactory proof in the fact that his era 
is still current throughout Hindustan. Ho encouraged literature 
beyond all former example. He invited learned brahmans from 
every part of India, and rewarded them with magnificent presents ; 

* Malcolm's Memoir of Central India, I, 24 
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and they have repaid him by investing him with immortality. 
They have exhausted the resources of flatteiy in their attempt to 
describe the magnitude of his power, and have assured us that 
without his permission the loadstone had no power over iron, or 
amber on the chaff of the field. So exemplary was his temperance, 
that while in the enjoyment of supreme power, he constantly slept 
on a mat, wliich, with a water-pot replenished from the spring, 
formed the whole furniture of his chamber. It is stated that while 
he extended his patronage to the worship of the gods and goddesses 
then rising into popularity, he himself continued to profess the old 
creed, and adored the one infinite and invisible God.* 

For the legend of Vikramaditya’s birth, see the article Sena in 
the Appendix. 

Vikriti — A king of Chedi, the son of Jimuta. 

Vikukshi — One of the hundred sons of Ikshvaku ; The V. P. 
has the following legend of this prince : — On one of the days of 
Ashtaka, Ikshvaku being desirous of celebrating ancestral obsequies, 
ordered Vikukshi to bring him flesh suitable for the ofiTering. The 
prince accordingly went into the forest and killed many deer and 
other wild animals for the celebration. Being weary with the 
chase and hungry, he sat down and ate a hare ; after which being 
refreshed, he carried the rest of the game to his father. Vasishtha, 
the family priest, w^as summoned to consecrate the food ; but he 
declared that it was impure in consequence of Vikukslii’s having 
eaten a hare from amongst it, (making it tliu«!, as it were, the 
residue of his meal.) Vikukshi was tlierefore abandoned by his 
offended father, and the epithet Sasdda, hare-eater, was affixed to 
him by the Guru. But ou the death of Ikshvaku, the sovereignly 
of Ayodhya descended to Vikukshi. The Matsya Purana says 
that Indra was born as Vikukshi, and that IkshvAku had a 
hundred and fourteen other sons who were kings of the countries 
south of Meru ; and as many who reigned north of that mountain. 
Wilson says that it seems veiy probable that by these sons cf 
Ikshvaku wo are to understand colonies or settlers in various 
parts of India. 


Marahmau’s History of India, I, 20. 
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Viloxuan-^A T&dava chief, the son of Kapotaroman* 

Vixaada“-“i> A Rishi mentioned in the Rig Veda as on very 
friendly terras with Indra ; 2, A young prince to whom the Asvins 
brought in a car a bride named Kamadyu, who seems to have been 
the beautiful wife of Purumitra. — 0. S. T., 244. 

Vimala— One of the sons of Sudyuiniia after his tran&fomiatiou. 

Vimohana— One of the Narakas ; the place of bewildering ; 
for the punishment of the thief and the contemner of prescribed 
observances. 

Vinata — A daughter of Daksha, who was married to Kasyapa 
and became tlie mother of Garuda and Aruna. The Vdyu adds 
the metres of the Vedas as the daughters of Vinatd. 

Viliaya-*Good behaviour ; a son of Dharma by Lajja, modesty, 
daughter of Daksha, obviously allegoiical. 

Vinda— One of the sons of Jayaseim, king of Avanti. 

Vindhya — The chain of mountains that stretches across Central 
India ; in the PurAnas it is often restiicted to the Suthpura range. 

Vindhyasakti — The chief of the Kailakila Yavana kings ; a 
warrior of a mixed race, sprung from a Brahman father and a 
Kshatriya mother. Kailakila was a city in the Mahratta countiy. 
Wilson is of opinion that the Puiinas refer to a time when the 
Greek princes, or their ludo-Scythic successors, following the 
course of the Indus, spread to the upper part of the western coast 
of the peninsula. 

Vindhya-VasilU — An ancient and still celebrated shrine of 
Durg&i a short distance from Mirzapur. 

Vinduiaati — The wife of the Raja Mandhdtii. 

Vindusara*— The son and successor of Chandragupta. 

Vinita— One of the sons of the sage Pulastya. 

Vipaschit — The Indra of the second Manwantara. 

Vipra— 1, One of the sons of Dhruva ; 2, A king of Magadha, 
the son of Srutanjaya. 
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Viprachitti — The king of the Danavas, he was the son of 
Kasyapa and Danu, and the hero of many legends. He was one of 
the leaders in the contest between the gods and demons that took 
place after the churning of the ocean. 

Vipritha — A prince of the solar race, the son of Chitrika. 

Vipula— A mountain in Ilavrita, forming the western buttress 
to Mcru. 

Virabhadra — A formidable being created from the mouth of 
l^iva, for the purpose of spoiling the sacrifice of Daksha. He is 
thus described in the Vayu Parana. 

“ A divine l>eing, with a thousand hcadh, a thousand eyes, a 
thousand feet ; wielding a thousand clubs, a thousand shafts ; 
holding the shell, the discus, tlie inacc, and bearing a blazing bow 
and battle-axe ; fierce and terrific, bhiiiing with dreadful splendour, 
and decorated witli tlie crchceut moon ; clothed in a tiger’s skin 
dripping with blood, having a capicious stomach, and a vast mouth 
armed with formidable tusks. His ears were erect ; his lips were 
pendulous ; his tongue was lightning ; his hand brandished the 
thunderbolt ; flames streamed from his hair ; a necklace of pearls 
wound round his neck ; a garland of flame descended on his breast. 
Radiant with lustre, ho looked like the final fire that consumes the 
world. Four tremendous tusks projected from a mouth which 
extended from car to ear. lie was of vast bulk, vast strength, a 
mighty male and lord, the destroyer of the universe, and like a 
largo fig-tree in circuniferoncc ; shining like a hundred moons at 
once ; fierce as the fire of love ; having four heads, sharp white 
teeth, aud of mighty fierceness, vigour, activity, and courage ; 
glowing with the blaze of a thousand fiery suns at the end of tho 
world ; like a thousand undimmed moons ; in bulk, like Himddri, 
Kailasa, or Sumern, or Mandara, with all its gleaming herbs ; 
bright as the sun of destruction at the end of ages ; of irresistible 
prowess and beautiful aspect ; irascible, with lowering eyes, and 
a countonance burning like fire ; clothed in tho hide of the elephant 
aud lion, and girt round with snakes ; wearing a turban on his 
head, u moon on his brow ; sometimes savage, sometimes mild ; 
having a chaplet of many flowers on his head, anointed with 




various unguents, adorned with different ornaments and many sorts 
of jewels, wearing a garland of heavenly Karnikara flowers, and 
rolling his eyes with rage. Sometimes he danced ; sometimes he 
laughed aloud ; sometimes he stood wrapt in meditation ; some- 
times ho trampled upon the earth ; sometimes he sang ; sometimes 
he wept repeatedly. And he was endowed with the faculties of 
wisdom, dispassion, power, penance, truth, endurance, fortitude, 
dominion, and self-knowledge.” 

Vir8j — A person of a mythical or mystical character. Mann 
says “ Having divided his own substance, the mighty power of 
Brahma became half male, half female : and from that female be 
produced Viriij. Know me to be that person whom the male 
Viraj produced by himself.” The Linga and Yayu Parana describe 
the origin of Viraj and Satarupa from Brahma ; in the first 
instance, and in the second, w'ith Manu, who is termed Vair^ja, is 
the son of Viraj. It is also explained allegorically ; Vir<ij being 
all male animals, Satarupa all female animals. 

Viraja — One of the Rdjas of India in tlie Swayambhuva or first 
Manwantara : he w'as the son of Tvashtri. 

Virajas — l, A sou of the sage Paurnamasa ; 2, A sou of the 
sage Vasiblitha. 

Virana — l, A sage, the father of Viraiu and Asikiu ; 2, A 
teacher of the White Yajush. 

Virani — The daugliter of the above, and mother of the Manu 
Chukshusa. 

Virat — 1, One of the R^jas of India in the first Manwantara ; 
the son of Nar4 ; 2, The material universe — Brahmdnda, 

Virata — The fourtli book of the Malialdiarata is called Virata- 
Parva, as it recounts the adventures of the Pdndavas, when, being 
obliged to live incognito, they journeyed to the court of king 
Virata, and entered his service in various disguises. Virdta’s 
capital was called Matsya, (or sometimes Upaplavya.) There, 
four months after the arrival of the P^ndavas, a great festival was 
held, at which a number of wrestlers exhibited their prowess, 
Bhima then astonished Virita by dashing to the ground and killing 
the strongest of the wrestlers named Jimuta, 
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When Susarman, king of Trigarta, made a raid into Virata’s 
territory for the Fake of plunder and carried off Lis cattle, Vir£ta, 
accompanied by all the I^andavas except Arjuna, invaded Trigarta 
to recover the property. A great battle was fought and Virata 
was taken prisoner by Susarman. Bhima, as usual, tore up a tree 
and prepared to rescue him ; but Yudhishthira advised him not to 
display his strength too conspicuously, lest he should be recognised. 
He then took a bow, pursued Susarman, defeated liim, released 
Virata, and recovered the cattle. 

Virochana — A l^aitya, the sou of Prahlada. 

Viruddhas — A class of deities in the tenth Mainvantara. 

Virupa — An ancient raja who reigned somewhere on the banks 
of the Yamun^i, he was the son of Ambarisha. 

Virupaksha— One of the eleven Rudras. 

Visakha — A sage, one of the sous of Kumdra. 

Visakha — A lunar mansion ii» Jaradghavi, in the Central 
Avashthana. 

Visakhayupa—A king of Magadha, the son of Palaka. 

Visala — The founder and king of the city of Vaisali ; he was 
the sou of Trinavinda, by the celestial nymph Ahunbusha. 

Visasana — One of the Narakas, for the punishment of the 
maker of swords, lances and other weapons. 

Visoka— One of the eight original properties or ])crfcctions of 
man, called Siddhis ; it means exemption alike from infirmity or 
grief. 

Visravas — The son of tlic great sage Pulastya, and father of 
Kuvera, the deify of wealth. 

Visrutavat — A distinguished prince of the family of Ikshvdku ; 
he was the son of Mahaswat ; and took part in the great war. 

Vishnapu — In the legends regarding various persons delivered 
or favoured by the Asvins, it is said “ they restored Vislmapu, 
like a lost animah to the sight of Visvaka, son of Krishna, their 
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woi*sliipper. TIio namos both of Visvoka and Vishnipd occur 
in the Rig Voda S. T., F., p. 244. 

Vishnu — The second person of the mythological Hindu triad, 
and now the most celebrated and popular of all the gods of India. 
But it appears from the Rig-Veda that Indra at that time was 
regarded as superior to Vishnu, who is there classed with Varuna, 
the Mai'uts, Rudra, Vayu, the luminous deities called Adityas, and, 
others. “ There is no trace of Vishnu, or anything relating to him 
in the Institutes of Manu, although the allusions to idolaters and 
the worship of inferior gods might possibly have some reference to 
him also.” ‘‘ In the Maliabharata, Vishnu is often identified with 
the supreme spirit ; but wdiiie in some portions of this poem — the 
different parts of which belong to different epochs of Hindu 
antiquity — lie is thus regarded as the most exalted deity ; he is 
again, in others, represented as paying homage to Siva (q. v.), the 
third person of the Trimurti, and as acknowledging the superiority 
of this god over himself. Taking, therefore, the MahabhArata as 
a whole, he docs not occupy, in this epos, the exclusive supremacy 
which is assigned to him in the Ram^yana, and still more in those 
Purinas especially devoted to his praise. 

The large circle of myths relating to Vishnu, in the epic poems 
and Purinas, is distinguished by a feature which, though not quite 
absent from the mythological history of Siva, especially characterises 
that of Vishnu. It arose from the idea, that ^vhenever a great 
disorder, physical or moral, disturbed the world, Vishnu descended 
* in a small portion of his essence’ to set it right, to restore the 
law, and thus to preserve creation. Such descents of the god aie 
called his Avatarab (from ava and iri, descend) ; and they 
consist in Vishnu’s being supposed to have either assumed the fonn 
of some wonderful animal or superhutnau being, or to have been 
born of human jmrents, in a human form, always, of course, 
possessed of miraculous properties. Some of these Avatd,ras are 
of an entirely cosraical character ; others, however, are probably 
based on historical events, the leading personage of which was 
gradually endowed with divine attributes, until he was regarded as 
the incarnation of the deity jtsclf. With the exception of the last. 
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all these Avatdras belong to the past ; the last, however, is yet to 
come/’* 

« His ten avattiras arc : * 1 , The Matsya, or fish. In this 
avatar, Vishiau descended in the form of a fish to save the pious king 
Satyavrata, who with the seven Rishis and their wives had taken 
refuge in the ark to escape the deluge which then destroyed the 
earth ; 2, The Kurma, or Tortoise. In this he descended in the 
form of a tortoise, for the purpose of restoring to man some of the 
comforts lost during the flood. To this end he stationed himself 
at the bottom of the ocean, and allowed the point of the great 
mountain Mandara to be placed upon his back, which served as a 
hard axis, whereon the gods and demons, with the serpent V&uki 
twisted round the mountain for a rope, churned the waters for the 
rccoveiy of the arnrita or nectar, and fourteen other sacred things ; 

3, The Var^ha, or Roar In this he descended in the foim of a boar 
to icscuc the earth from the power of a demon called ‘golden-eyed,’ 
Ilirany^ksha. This demon had seiaed on the eartli and can-ied it 
with him into the depths of the ocean. Vishnu dived into the 
abyss, and after a contest of a thousand years slew the monster ; 

4, The Narasinha, or Man-lion. In this monstrous shape of a 
creature half-man, half-lion, Vishnu delivered the earth from the 
tyranny of an insolent demon called HiranyakaSipu ; 5, Vamana, or 
Dwarf. Thi^ avatdr happened in tlic second age of the Hindus or 
Tretayug, the four preceding are said to Imve occurred in the first 
or Satyayug ; the object of this avatar was to trick Bali out of the 
dominion of the three worlds. Assuming the form of a wretched 
dwarf he appeared before the king and a«ked, as a boon, as much 
land as he could pace in three stops. This was granted ; and 
Vishnu immediately expanding himself till he filled the world, 
deprived Bill at two steps of heaven and earth, but in consideration 
of some merit, left Patala still in his dominion j 6, Parasur&ma ; 
7, Rdmachaudra ; 8, Krishna, or according to some Balarama ; 9, 
Buddha. In this avatdr, Vishnu descended in the form of a sage 
for the purpose of making some refonn in the religion of the 
Brahmans, and ost>ccially to reclaim them from their proneness to 

* Clumber'*’ Kncyclopaodia. 
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animal sacrifice. Many of the Hindus will not allow this to have 
been an incarnation of their favourite god ; 10, Kaiki, or White 
Horse. This is yet to come. Vishnu mounted on a white horse, 
with a drawn scimitar, blazing like a comet, will, according to 
prophecy, end this present age, viz., the fourth or Kaliyug, by 
destroying the world, and tlien renovating creation by an age 
of purity.”* 

“ This number and enumeration of Avataras, however, was not 
at all times the same. The Mahabhdrata, though also mentioning 
ten, names successively the Hansa-, tortoise-, lish-, boar-, maii-Jion-, 
dwarf-, Parasu-Rdma-, Rama-, Satvala-, and Kalkin-Avataras. 
The Bhagavata-Pur^na speaks of twenty-two Avataras of Vishnu, 
which, for instance, also comprise Prithu, (q. v.), Dlianvantari, 
the god of medicine ; and Kapila, the reputed founder of the 
Saukhya (q. v.) philosophy. Other works have twenty-four Ava- 
taras, or eveu call them numberless ; but the generally-received 
Avatdras, arc those ten mentioned before/'f 

Vishnu-loka— Vaikuntba, tlie lofty wwlil of Vishnu. 

Vishnu-Purana— “ Tlic Vishmi-Purana most closely conforms 
to the definition of a Panclia-lakshana Puicina, or one which treats 
of five specified topics. It comprehends them all ; and, although 
it has infused a portion of extraneous and sectarial matter, it has 
done so with sobriety and witli judgment, and has not .suffered the 
fervour of its religious zeal to transport it into very wide deviations 
from the pre«*cribed path. The legendary tales which it has 
inserted are few, and are conveniently arranged, so that they do 
not distract the attention of the compiler from objects of more 
pennanent interest and importance. 

The first book of the six, into which the work is divided, is 
occupied chiefly with the details of creation, primary (»Sarga) and 
secondary (Pratisarga) ; the first explaining how the universe 
proceeds from Prakriti or eternal crude matter ; the second, in 
what manner the foimis of things are developed from the elementary 
substances previously evolved, or how they rc-appear after their 

* Willifims* Englifjh Sanokrit Jbcfciojiarj, f rbambcih’ J5nc}<loj>,rdia. 



temporary destructiow. Both these citations are periodical ; but the 
terminatjou of the first occurs only at the end of the life of 
Brahma, when not only all tiio gods and all other forms are 
annihilated, but the elements are again merged into primary 
substance, be^'idcs which, one only spiritual being exists. The 
latter takes place at the end of every Kalpa or day of Brahma, and 
afiects only the forms of inferior creatures, and lower worlds ; 
leaving the substance of the universe entire, and sages and gods 
unharmed. The explanation of tbe^'C e\ cuts involves a description 
of the periods of time upon which they depend, and which are, 
accordingly, detailed. Their cliaraeter has been a source of very 
unnecessary perplexity to European Avriters ; as they belong to a 
scheme of chronology Avholly mythological, having no reference 
to any real or supj) 0 >ed history of the Hindus but applioahle, 
according to their system, to tlie infinite and eternal revolutioiib of 
the universe. In these notions, and in that of the co-eternity of 
spirit and matter, the theogony and cosmogony of the Puranas, as 
they appear in the Vishnu I^unuia, belong to and illustrate systems 
of high antiquity, of wdiich w^e have only fragmentary traces in the 
reeoids of other nations. 

The course of the elementary creation is, in the Vishnu, as in 
other Puninas, taken from the Sankhya philosophy ; hut the 
agency that operates upon passive matter is confusedly exhibited, 
in consequence of a partial adoption of the illusory theory of the 
Vedanta philosO[>hy, and the prevalence of the Pauninik doctrine 
of pantheism. However ineompatihlo with the independent 
existence of Pradliana or crude matter, and however incongruous 
with the separate condition of pure spirit or Purusha, it is declared, 
repeatedly, that VisJmu, as one Avith the supremo being, is not only 
spirit, but crude matter, and not only the latter, but all visible 
substance, and Time. He is Purusha, ‘ spirit Pradhana, * crude 
matter Vyakta, ‘ visible form and K4la, ‘ time.’ This cannot 
but be regarded as a departure from the primitive dogmas of the 
Hindus, in which tlio distinctness of the Deity and his works was 
enunciated ; in which, upon his Avilliug the Avorld to be, it was ; 
and in Avhich his interposition in creation, held to be inconsistent 
with the quiescence of perfection, AA\as explained away by the 
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pcrsoniOcation of attributes iu action, wliicli afterwards came to be 
considered as real divinitiCwS, Brahroil, Vishnu, and Siva, charged, 
severally, for a given season, with the creation, preservation, and 
temporaiy annihilation of material forms. These divinities are 
declared to be no other than Vishnu, In Saiva Purdnas, they 
are, in like manner, identified with Siva ; the Pui’dnas thus 
displaying and explaining the seeming incompatibility, of which 
there are traces in other ancient mythologies, between three 
distinct hypostases of one superior <loity, and the identification of 
one or other of those hyposrases with their common and separate 
original. 

After the world has been fitted for the reception of living 
creatures, it is peopled by the will-engendered sous of Bralmid, the 
Prajdpatis or patriarchs, and their posterity. It would seem as if 
a primitive tradition of the descent of mankind from seven holy 
personages had at first prevailed, but that, in tlie course of time, 
it had been expanded into complicated, and not always consistent, 
ampliheatioii. How could these Kisliis or patriarcJis have poste- 
rity ? It was necessary to provide them with wives. In order to 
account for their existence, the Mann Swayambhuva and bis wife 
Satarupd were added to the scheme ; or lirahtna liccomes twofold, 
male and female ; and daughters are then begotten, who are 
married to the Prajapati'^. Upon this basis various legends of 
Brahmi'o double nature, some, no doubt, as old as the Vedas, have 
been constructed. But, although they may have been derived, in 
some degree, from the authentic tradition of the origin of mankind 
from a single pair, yet the circumstances intended to give more 
interest and precision to the stoiy arc, evidently, of an allegorical 
or mystical description, and conduced, in apparently later times, to 
a coarseness of realization which was neither the letter nor spirit 
of the original legend. Swayambhuva, the son of the self-born or 
uncreated, and his wife Saiarupa, the hundred-formed or multi- 
form, are, themselves, allegories ; and their female descendants, 
who become the wives of the Rishis, are Faith, Devotion, Content, 
Intelligence, Tradition, and the like ; whilst, amongst their 
posterity, we have the different phases of the moon and the 
sacrificial fircfc. In another creation, the chief source of creatures 
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is the patriarch Daksha (ability,) whose daughters— -Virtues, oi 
Passions, or Astronomical Phenomena— are the mothers of all 
existing things. These legends, perplexed as they appear to be, 
seem to admit of allowable solution, in the conjecture that the 
Prajapatis and Rishis were real personages, tlie authors of the 
Hindu system of social, moral, and religious obligations, and the 
first observers of the heavens, and teachers of astrouomical science. 

The regal personages of the Swayambhuva IManwantara are but 
few ; but they are described, in the outset, as governing tlie earth 
in the dawn of society, and as introducing agiicuUure and civiliza- 
tion. How much of their story rests upon a traditional remem- 
brance of their actions, it would be u'^elcss to conjecture ; although 
there is no extravagance in supposing that the legends relate to a " 
period prior to the full establishment, in India, of the Brahmanical 
institutions. The legends of Dhruva and Prahlada, which are 
intermingled with these particulars, are, in all probability, ancient ; 
but they arc amplified, in a strain conformable to the Vaishnava 
purport of this Parana, by doctrines and prayeis asserting the 
identity of Vishnu with the Supreme. It is clear that the stories 
do not originate with this Parana. In that of Prahlada, particu- 
larly, circumstances essential to the completeness of the story are 
only alluded to, not recounted ; showing, indisputably, the writer’s 
having availed himself of some prior authoiity for his narration. 

The second book opens with a continuation of the kings of the 
first Manwaiitara ; amongbt whom, Bharata ib said to have given 
a name to India, called, after him, Bharata-varsha. This leads to 
a detail of the geographical system of the Puranah, with mount 
Meru, the s^veu circular contiueuis, and their surrounding oceans, 
to the limits of the world ; all of which are mythological fictions, 
in which there is little reason to imagine that any topographical 
truths are concealed. With regard to Bharata or India, the case 
is different. The mountains and rivers which are named are 
readily verifiable^; and the cities and nations that are particulanzed 
may, also, in many instances, be proved to have had a real exist- 
ence. The list is not a very long one, in the Vishriu Purina, and 
in, probably, abridged from some more ample detail, like that 
wliich the Malnihharata affords, and which, in the hope of supply- 
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log information with respect to a subject jet imperfectly invest!* 
gated, the ancient political condition of India, I liavb inserted and 
elucidated. 

The description which this book also contains of the planetary 
and other spheres, is equally mythological, although occasionally 
presenting pmcticai details and notions in which there is an 
approach to accuracy. The concluding legend of Bharata — in his 
foimer life, the king so named, but now a Brahman, who acquires 
true wisdom, and thereby attains liberation — is, palpably, an 
invention of the compiler, and is peculiar to this Parana. 

The arrangement of the Vedas and other writings considered 
sacred by the Hindus, — being, in fact, the authorities of their 
religious litea and belief, — which is described in the beginning of 
the third book, is of much importance to the history of Hindu 
literature and of the Hindu religion. The sage Vyasa is here 
represented, not as the author, but the arranger or compiler of the 
Vedas, the Itih&sas, and Pumnas. His name denotes his character, 
meaning the ‘ arranger’ or ‘ distributor and the recurrence of 
many Vyasas, many individuals who new-modelled the Hindu 
scriptures, has nothing, in it, that is improbable, except the 
fabulous intervals by which their labours are separated. The 
re-ai ranging, the refashioning, of old materials is nothing more 
than the progress of time would be likely to render necessary. 
The last recognized compilation is that of Krishna Dwaipayana, 
assisted by Brahmans who were already conversant with the sub- 
jects respectively assigned to them. They were the members of a 
college, or school, supposed, by the Hindus, to have flourished in 
a period more remote, no doubt, than the truth, but not at all 
unlikely to have been instituted at some time prior to the accounts 
of India which we owe to Greek writers, and in which we see 
enough of the system to justify our inferring that it was then 
entire. That there have been other Vy&sas and other schools since 
that date, that Brahmans unknown to fame have remodelled some 
of the Hindu scriptures, and especially, the Purdnas, cannot 
reasonably be contested, after dispassionately weighing the strong 
internal evidence, which all of them afford, of the intermixture of 
unauthorized and comparatively modern ingredients. But the 
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same internal testimony furnishes proof, equally decisive, of the 
anterior existence of ancient materials ; and it is, therefore, as idle 
as it is irrational, to dispute the antiquity or authenticity of the 
greater portion of the contents of the Puranas, in the face of 
abundant positive and circumstantial evidence of the prevalence of 
the doctrines which they teach, the currency of the legends which 
they narrate, and the integrity of the institutions which they 
describe, at least three centuries before the Christian era. But 
the origin and development of their doctrines, traditious, and insti- 
tutions were not the 'work of a day ; and the testimony that 
establishes their existence three centuries before Christianity, 
caiTies it back to a much more remote antiquity, to au antiquity 
that is, probably, not surpassed by any of the prevailing fictions, 
institutions, or beliefs, of the ancient ivorld. 

The remainder of the third book describes the leading institu- 
tions of the Hindus, the duties of castes, the obligations of different 
stages of life, and the celebration of obsequial rites, in a short but 
primitive strain, and in harmony with the laws of Mauu. It is a 
distinguishing feature of the Vishnu Purdna, and it is characteristic 
of its being the work of an earlier period than most of the Puranas, 
that it enjoins no sectarial or other acts of supererogation ; no 
Vratas, occasional self-imposed observances ; no holy days, no 
birthdays of Krishna, no nights dedicated to Lakshrai ; no sacrifices 
or modes of worship other than those conformable to the ritual of 
the Vedas. It contains no M^hatmyas or golden legends, even of 
the temples in which Vishnu is adored. 

The fourth book contains all that the Hindus have of their 
ancient history. It is a tolerably comprehensive list of dynasties 
and individuals ; it is a barren record of events. It can scarcely 
be doubted, however, that much of it is a genuine chronicle of 
persons, if not of occurrences. That it is discredited by palpable 
absurdities in regard to the longevity of the princes of tlie earlier 
dynasties, must bo gi’anted ; and the particulars preserved of some 
of them are trivial and fabulous. Still, tliere is an inartificial 
simplicity and consistency in the succession of persons, and a 
possibility and probability in some of the transactions, which give 
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to ihcfee traditions the semblance of authenticity, and render it 
likely, that they are not altogether without foundation. At any 
rate, in the absence of all other sources of information, the record, 
such as it is, deserves not to be altogether set aside. It is not 
essential to its credibility, or its usefulness, that any exact chrono- 
logical adjustment of the different reigns should be attempted. 
Their distribution amongst the several Yugas, undertaken by Sir 
William Jones, or bis Pandits, finds no countenance from the 
original texts, further than an incidental notice of tlie age in which 
a particular monarch ruled, or the general fact that the dynasties 
prior to Krishna precede the time of the Great War and the 
beginning of the Kali age ; both wliicb events we are not obliged, 
with the Hindus, to place five thousand years ago. To that 
age the solar dynasty of princes offers ninety-three descents, the 
lunar, but forty-five ; though they both commence at the same 
time. Some names may have been added to the former list, some 
omitted in the latter ; and it seems mo^'t likely, that, notwitli- 
standing their synchronous beginning, the princes of the lunar race 
were subsequent to tlio^e of the solar dynasty. They avowedly 
branched off from the solar line ; and the legend of Sudyumna, 
that explains the connexion, has every appeal auce of having been 
contiived for the pur{>o^e of referring it to a period more remote 
than the truth. Deducting, however, from the larger number of 
princes a con.iidcrable proportion, there is nothing to shook proba- 
bility in supposing, that the Hindu dynasties and their ramifications 
were spread through an interval of about twelve centuries anterior 
to the war of the Mahabhirata, and, conjecturing that event to 
have happened about fourteen centuries before Christianity, thus 
canying the coinmencement of the regal dynasties of India to 
about two thousand six hundred years before that date. This may, 
or may not, be too remote ; but it is sufficient, in a subject where 
precision is impossible, to be satisfied with the general impression, 
that, in the dynasties of kings detailed in the Purdnas, we have a 
record which, although it cannot fail to have suffered detriment 
from age, and may have been injured by careless or injudicious 
compilation, prohcrve*' an account, not wholly undeserving of 
confidenre, of the esiahli-ihracnl and httccc^sion of legular monar- 
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chies, amongst the Hindus, from as early an era, and for as conti- 
nuous a duration, as any iu the credible annals of mankind. 

After the date of the great war, the Vishnu Purana, in common 
with those Purdnas which contain similar lists, specifies kings and 
dynasties with greater precision, and offers political and chronolo- 
gical particulars to which, on the score of probability, there is 
notliiug to object. In truth, their general accuracy has been 
incon trover tibly established. Inscriptions on columns of stone, on 
rocks, on coins, deciphered only of late years, through the extra- 
ordinary ingenuity and perseverance of Mr. «7ames Prinsep, have 
verified the names of races and titles of piinces— the Gupta and 
Andhra Rdjas, mentioned in thePuranas — and have placed beyond 
dispute the identity of Chandragupla and Sandrocoptus ; thus 
giving us a fixed point fiom which to compute the date of other 
persons and events. Tliu*-, the Vi'shnu Purana specifies the interval 
between Cbandragupta and the Great War to be eleven hundred 
years ; and the occurrence of the latter little more than fourteen 
centuries b. c., remarkably concurs with inferences of the like date 
from different premises. The historical notices that then follow 
aie considerably confused ; but they probably afford an accurate 
picture of the political distractions of India at the time when they 
were written : and much of the perplexity arises from the corrupt 
state of the manuscripts, the obscure brevity of the record, and 
our total want of the means of collateral illustration. 

The fifth book of the Vishnu Purana is exclusively occupied 
with the life of Krishna. This is one of the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of the Purana, and is one argument against its antiquity. 
It is possible, though not yet proved, that Krishna, as an Avatara 
of Vishnu, is mentioned iu an indisputably genuine text of the 
Vedas. He is conspicuously prominent in tlie Mahabhdrata, but 
very contiadictorily described there. The part that he usually 
performs is that of a more mortal ; although the passages are 
numerous that attach divinity to his person. There are, however, 
no descriptions, in the Maliclbharata, of his juvenile frolics, of his 
sports iu Vriudavaua, his pastimes with the cow-boys, or even his 
destruction of tbo Asuras sent to kill him. These stories have, 
all, a modern complexion ; they do not hiinnonjzc with the tone 
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of the ancient legends, which is, generally, grave, and, sometimes, 
majestic. They are the creations of a puerile taste and grovel- 
ling imagination. These chapters of the Vishnu Purana offer some 
difficulties as to their originality. They are the same as^ those on 
the same subject in the Brahma Purina : they 81*6 not very dissi- 
milar to those of the Bhigavata. The latter has some incidents 
which the Vishiiu has not, and may, therefore, be thought to have 
improved upon the prior narrative of the latter. On the other 
liand, abridgment is equally a proof of posteriority as amplification. 
The simpler style of the Vishnu Purina is, however, iu favour of 
its priority ; and the miscellaneous composition of the Brahmi 
Pui’ina renders it likely to have borrowed these chapters from the 
Vishnu. The life of Krishna in the Hari Vamsa and the Brahma 
Vaivarta are, indisputably, of later date. 

The last book contains an account of the dissolution of the 
world, in both its major and minor cataclysms ; and, in the parti- 
culars of the end of all things by fire and water, as well as iu the 
principle of their perpetual reuo\’’ation, presents a faithful exhibi- 
tion of opinions that were general in the ancient world. The 
metaphysical annihilation of the universe, by the release of the 
spirit from bodily existence, offers as already remarked, other 
analogies to doctrines and practices taught by Pythagoi-as and 
Plato, and by the Platonic Christians of later days. 

The Vishnu Purina has kept very clear of particulars from 
which au approximation of its date may be conjectured. No place 
is described of which the sacrediiess has any known limit, nor any 
work cited of probable receht composition. The Vedas, the 
Purinas, other works forming the bod}^ of Sanskrit literature, are 
named ; and so is the Mahabhirata, to which, therefore, it is subse- 
quent. Both Bauddhas and Jainas are adverted to. It was, 
therefore, written before the former had disappeared. But they 
existed, in some parts of India, as late as the twelfth century, 
at least ; and it is probable that the Purina was compiled before 
that period. The Gupta kings reigned in the seventh century. 
The historical record of the Purina which mentions them was, 
therefore, later ; and there seems little doubt that the same alludes 
to the first incursious of the Mohammedans, which took place in 
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the eighth century ; which brings it still lower. In describing the 
latter dynasties, some, if not all, of which were, no doubt, coutem- 
porary, they are described as reigning, altogether, one thousand 
seven hundred and ninety-six years. Why this duration should 
have been chosen does not appear ; unless, in conjunction with 
the number of years which ai e said to have elapsed between the 
Great War and the last of the Andhra dynasty, which preceded 
these different races, and which amounted to two thousand three 
bundled and fifty, the compiler was influenced by the actual date 
at which he wrote. The aggiegate of the two periods would be 
the Kali year 4146, equivalent to a. d. 1045. There are some 
variety and indistinctness in the enumeration of the periods which 
compose this total : but the date which result^ from it is not 
unlikely to be an approximation to that of the Vishnu Pui’aua.” — 
misorCs Works, VoL VI, 102-112. 

Visva — A daugliter of the patriarch Daksha, who was married 
to Dharma and became the mother of the Visvadcvas. 

Visvabhavana — A name of Vishnu, as creator of the uni- 
verse ; meaning one with crude nature. 

Visvachi— One of the Daiviki Apsarasas, or divine nymphs 
who engage in the interruption of the penances of holy sages. 

Visvadevas— -A class of deities to whom sacrifices are daily 
offered. The worship of the Visvadevas forms a part of the 
general Sriddhas, and of the daily sacrifices of the householder. 
According to the Vayu this was a privilege conferred on them by 
Brahma and the Pitris, as a reward for religious austerities praetis* 
ed by them upon Himalaya. Their introduction as a specific class 
seems to have originated in the custom of sacrificing to the gods 
collectively, or to all the gods, as the name Visvadevas implies. 
They appear, however, as a distinct class in the Vedas, and their 
assumption of this character is therefore of ancient date. The 
daily offering to them is noticed by Manu. — Wilson's Notes to 
Vishnu Purdna* 

Visvagaswa — An ancient r^ja of the solar line^the son of 
Prithu. 
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Visvagjyotish — The eldest of the hundred sons of Satajit, 
who reigned in India in the first Manwantara. 

Visvajit — 1 , A king of Hastindpura, the son of Jayadratha ; 
2, A king of Magadha, the son of Satyajit. 

ViSTakanna — The celestial architect, the Indian Ilcphasstus, 
Muleiber, or Vulcan ; originally called Tvashtri (q. v.) The 
architect and artist of the gods. He was the son of the Vasu 
Prabhdsa and his wife, the lovely and virtuous Yogasiddha. He 
is said in the V. P. to be the author of a thousand arts, the 
mechanist of the gods the fabricator of all ornaments, the chief 
of artists, the constructor of the self-moving chariots of the deities, 
and by whose skill men obtain subsistence. Sir \V. Jones con- 
siders Visvakarma to be the Vulcan of the Greeks and Romans, 
being, like Vulcan, the forger of arms for the gods, and inventor 
of the agnyastra, or fire shaft, in the war between them and the 
Daityas or Titans. — /is, Ecs.^ Vol, J, 2G4. See Tvashtri. 

Visvakarman, Visvakarya- —Two of the seven principal 
solar rays. 

Visvakena — l, The Mann of the fourteenth Manwautiira 
according to the lists in the Matsya and Padma Puranas ; 2, A king 
of Ilastinapura, the son of Brahmadatta. 

Visvaniitra — A celebrated Rishi. Accordiug to the Rarnd- 
yana he had originally been a Kshatriya and a great warrior, but 
subsequently practised so may religious austerities in the Himdiaya 
mountaius that he ultimately became a brahman. His character is 
therefore somewhat anomalous. Max Muller considers that he 
opposed the ambition of the brahmans, and would not submit to 
their exclusive claims. He at length .succeeded in gaining for 
himself and family the rights for which he struggled, and which 
the Bmbnians had previously withheld from all but their own caste. 
Visvdraifra, however, was reconciled as soon as he was allowed to 
share in the profits of the priestly power, and became a favourite 
hero in Brahmanical tradition. 

When Mahdrdja Dasaratha was one day discussing with his 
Councillors the subject of his son Rama’s marriage, Visv&mitra 
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arrived at the gate of the palace, and desired the doorkeeper to go 
within and tell the Mahdrija that Visvimitrathe son of Gadhi, was 
there. The Mahir&ja on hearing the message rose up with his 
two priests and went out to meet the sage, whom he received with 
every honour, saying, “ Your coming, 0 great sage, is as grateful to 
me as amrita, as the fall of rain in the proper season, as tbe birth of 
a son to a childless father, as the recovery of lost tieasure, as the 
dawning of a great joy.** Visv£miti*a then stated the object of his 
visit— "that Eama should accompany him back to his hermitage to 
destroy the Rakshasas ; an arrangement to which the Mahlraja 
reluctantly consented. He then acted as Guru to R£ma and 
commanded him to slay T4rak£ ; removing his objections about 
killing a woman, and providing him with divine weapons and 
mantras. After tbe marriage of Rama, Visvdmitra letired to the 
Himalaya mountains. During a twelve years* famine, Trisanku 
provided food for Visvamitra and his family, and tlie sage being 
highly pleased, elevated him in his living body to heaven. This 
legend Wilson thinks is astronomical, and alludes possibly to some 
reformation of the sphere by Visvamitra under the patronage of 
Trisanku, and in opposition to a more ancient system advocated by 
the school of Vasishtha, q. v. The fact of Visvamitra having been 
both a rishi and an officiating priest, is undoubted. If we look to 
the number of Vedic hymns ascribed to him and to his family, to 
the long devotion to sacerdotal functions which this fact implies, 
and to the apparent improbability that a person who had himself 
stood in the position of a king should afterwards have become a 
professional priest, we may find it difficult to believe that although 
(as he certainly was) a scion of royal stock, he had ever himself 
exercised royal functions. — 0. S. T., J, 364. 

“A kind of consecutive biography of Visvamitra is given in the 
first book of the Bim^yana, of which it forms one of tlie most 
interesting episodes. Its substance is as follows : — Once, when 
roaming over the earth with his armies, Visvamitra came to the 
hermitage of Vasishtha, and was there received by the saint in the 
most sumptuous style. Vasishtha Oould afford to entertain the 
king in this manner because he possessed a fabulous cow of plenty 
that yielded him everything he desired. Visvamitra becoming 
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aware of the source of Vasishtha’s wealth, strongly wished to 
possess the cow, and asked Yasishtha to sell her to him. The saint 
however refusing this offer, the king seized her, intending to carry 
her off by force. But the cow resisted and ultimately displayed 
her supematui'al powers in producing from different parts of her 
body numerous peoples, and by them destroying the ai*mies of 
Yisv^mitra. The king then had recourse to the magical weapons 
* he possessed, but they were defeated by those of Yasishtha, and to 
the humiliation thus indicted on him he tlien gave vent in 
exclaiming ; ‘ Contemptible is the might of a Kshatriya ; a 
Brahniau's might alone is might/ And reflecting what he should 
do in this emergency, he resolved to practise austerities in order 
to attain the rank of a Brahman. In consequence he went to the 
south, and performed severe penance during a thousand years ; 
when at the end of this period the god Brahmi appeared to him, 
and announced that he had become a Rajarshi, or Royal Rishi. 
But Visvdmitra was not satisfied with this degree of promotion, and 
continued his austerities for another such period. During that 
time, king Trisanku of Ayodhya, of the family of Ikshvaku, had 
determined to perform a sacrifice that would enable him to proceed 
bodily to heaven, and solicited for this purpose the assistance of 
Yasishtha, who was the family priest of all the Ikshvakus.” This 
saint, however, having declared the scheme of the king impossible, 
and his sons also having refused to act in their father’s place, 
Trisanku told them he would resort to another priest. He applied 
to Yisv^imitra, who showed his power by performing the sacrifice 
so much desired by Trisanku, and accomplishing his object in spite 
of the resistance of Yasishtha and his sons, and that of the gods 
themselves. 

This event having caused a serious interruption in the austerities 
of Yi8v4mitra, he proceeded to the forest Pushkara in the west, to 
remain undisturbed. It was then the tragic incident related under 
Harxschandba occurred. It was in the forest that Sunasepha 
saw his uncle Yisv&mitra, and implored him to come to his rescue. 
Yisvimitra first commanded fifty of his own sons to offer themselves 
up as a ransom for their cousin. And on their refusing to do so, 
cursed them to become outcastes : but afterwards taught Sunasepha 
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two hymns, which if sung by him at the sacrifice would save hie 
life. The liberation of Sunasepha having been efiected, and 
VisvS-mitra having continued his penance for another thousand 
years, Brahm4 conferred on him the dignity of a Rishi. But not 
satisfied with this distinction he went on practising still fiercer 
austerities than ever, ’ These the gods interrupted by sending a 
heavenly nymph Menaka, who excited his worldly passions ; still 
in the end he attained the rank of a Maharshi, or great Rishi. And 
after two thousand years of still more rigorous penance which for 
a time was again interrupted by the allurements of a nymph 
Rambha, the gods headed by Brahma, came to acknowledge that 
ho had now become a Brahmarshi, or Brahman Rishi ; and 
Vasishtha himself was compelled to express acquiescence in the 
result he had achieved. 

The above three paragraphs arc abridged from Goldstiicker’s 
article in Chambers’s Encyclopedia. Many other legends are 
given in Muir’s 0. S. T., Vol. I. Visvamitra’s cruel treatment of 
Ilarischandra and his family has already been quoted. (See 
Saivya). Various versions are given of the legend of Trisanku ; 
and of the conflicts between Vasishtha and Visvamitra. Professor 
Lassen, who quotes the stories, makes the following remarks on 
their import : 

“ The legend of the struggle between Vasishtha and Visvamitra 
embraces two distinct points ; one is the contest between the 
priests and warriors for the highest rank ; the other is the 
temporary alienation of the Ikshvakus from their family priests. 
Vasishtha is represented as the exemplar of such a priest ; and the 
story of Kalmashap^da is related for the express purpose of 
showing by an example that tho Ikshvakus, after they had retained 
him, were victorious ; in his capacity of priest he continued to live 
on, and is the representative of his whole race. We may conclude 
from tho legend that his descendants had acquired the position of 
family priests to the Ikshvakus, though neither he himself nor his 
son Saktri belonged to their number. Trisanku is the first prince 
who forsook them, and had recourse to Visvamitra. His successor 
Ambarisha received support from tha< personage, as well as from 
Richika, one of the Bhrigus a family whose connection with the 
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Kusikaa appears also in the story of Paru^r&ma. The hostility 
betiiveen the Ikshv&kus and the family of Vasishstha continued 
down to Kalmj£shap&da. VisT^mitra is represented as having 
intentionally fostered the alienation ; while Yasishtha is represented 
as forbearing (though he had the power) to annihilate his rival. 

The conflict between the two rivals, with its motives and 
machineiy, is described in the forms peculiar to the fully-developed 
epos. To this style of poetry is to be referred the wonder-working 
cow, which supplies all objects of desire. There is no ground for 
believing in any actual war with weapons between the contending 
parties ; or in any participation of degraded Kshatriyas, or aboriginal 
tribes, in the contest ; for all these things are mere poetical creations. 
Besides, the proper victory of Vasishtha was not gained by arms, 
but by his rod. The legend represents the superiority of the 
Brahmans as complete, since V isvamitra is forced to acknowledge 
the insufficiency of a warrior’s power ; and acquires his position as 
a Bi-ahman by purely Brahmanical methods. 

From Visvdmitra are derived many of the sacerdotal families 
which bear the common name of Kausika, and to which many 
rishis, famous in tradition belong. As there were also kings in 
this family, we have here an example of the fact that one of the 
old vedic races became divided, and in later times belonged to both 
of the two higher castes. It appears impossible that any of 
the aboriginal tribes should have been among the descendants of 
Visv^mitra’s sons, as the legend represents ; and the meaning of 
this account may therefore be that some of his sons and their 
descendants accepted the position of priests among these tribes, and 
are in consequence described as accursed.” — 0. S, T., /, 426. 

ViSVamitraS^-’The Visvamltras are known as Kusikas or 
Kausikas ; that is, they came from Kush, to this day the name 
of a river near the Asia Falus, where M. Ferrier found the mins 
of a large place called Kussan. The Kushan, he tells us, were a 
famous Scythian race, who held Balkh in remote antiquity. Sir 
H. Rawlinson found their bricks, with cuneiform Scythic legends 
at Susa and in the Persian Gulf. Kush is largely used in a local 
nomenclature in Central Asia. The Caspian Sea, Cashgar, Kash- 
mere, Khas-Saks, (Sacss or Cossaks) Caucas-as (Khas-mountain) 
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Cossa or CiBii in Persia, the Bal-kash lake and the Kush, and 
these are but a mere sample, and it is supposed that the Scythians 
did not come to the Cushites, but that the Cushites colonized 
Mongolia as they colonized Arabia, Ethiopia and the N. coast of 
the Indian Ocean. Jndra himself is called a son of Kusika. Fire 
and Indra-worship seem to have been introduced by the Visva- 
mitras and to have supplanted a previous sun-worship of earlier 
immigrants. — Calcutta Review. 

Visvarupa — l, A name of Vishnu ; who is both Bhutesa, 
• lord of created things and Visvaiiipa, ‘ universal substance he 
is therefore as one with sensible things subject to his own control ; 
2, A name df one of the Rudras. 

Visvasaha — l, A king of Mithila, the son of Ilavila ; 2, 
Another king of Mithila, the son of Abbyutthi-taswa, descendant 
of Rdma. 

Visvasphatika — A Raja of Magadha, who is said to have 
extirpated the Kshatryas and elevated fishermen, barbarians, 
Brahmans, and other castes, to power, llis name is sometimes 
made Viswasphurtti. 

Visvavasa— One of the sons of Pururavas. 

Visvesa — A daughter of Daksha married to Dharma. 

Vitahavya — A king of Mithila, the son of Sunaya. 

Vitala — The second of the seven divisions of Pdtila ; whose 
soil is black. 

Vitasta — A river, the modern Jhelum, but still called in Kash- 
mere the Vitasta or Hydaspes. 

Vitatha — Unprofitable ; a name given to Raja Bharatw&ja, 
who was a sage os well as king. 

Vithi-A division of the planetary sphere. 

Vitihotra — l, The ninth son of Priyavrata, according to the 
Bhdgavata ; he is called Putra in the other Purauas, and adopted a 
religious life ; 2, The eldest son of Talajangha, a Y^dava chief. 

Vitihotras-'A branch of the Haihaya tribe. 
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VitU2ldft'--’A demon, the son of Tunda ; the Pidma Purina 
contains an account of its destiniction by Bh^gavati. 

Vivaswat-*-!, A Praj^pati ; 2, One of the twelve Adityas ; 3, 
The Sun, and father of Vaivaswata Manu. 

Vivinsati — A prince of the solar dynasty, the son of Vinsa. 

Vraja — One of the sons of Havirdhdna and uncle of the 
Prachetasas. 

Vrata — An occasional self-imposed observance or ceremony. 

Vrihadbala — A prince of the solar race, the sou of Visruta- 
vat ; he was slain in the great war by Abhimanyu, the son of Arjuna. 

Vrihadaswa — A Raja of Bhdrata, the father of the celebrated 
Kuvalayaswa, q. v, 

Vrihadbhanu — A Rdja of Bharata, the son of Vrihaikarman, 

Vrihadisba — l, A king of Hastinapura, the son of Ajamidha ; 
2, One of the five sons of Haryyaswa, termed the Panchalas. 

Vrihadratha — 1 , A Raja of Bharata, the son of Bhadraratha ; 
2, A son of Uparichara the Vasu ; 3, A son of Tigma of the race 
of Puru ; 4, The last of the ten Mauryan kings of Magadha, the 
son of Sasadharman. 

Vribannaradiya Purana — A modern compilation, erroneously 
termed a Purana, containing paneygrical prayers addressed to 
Vishnu, and injunctions to observe various rites and keep holy 
certain seasons in honour of him. 

Vrihaspati — A sage, the son of Angiras, the priest and pre- 
ceptor of the Devatas ; a teacher of the science of government. 
He had a handsome wife named Tara, who was carried off by Soma 
(the moon), which led to a fierce contest termed the Tiraki war. 
The Daityas, Danavas, and other foes of the gods took part with 
Soma ; whilst Indra and all the gods wore the allies of Vrihaspati. 
Peace was not restored till Brahma interposed and compelled Soma 
to restore Wrd to her husband. Vrihaspati was Vyasa of the 
fourth Manwantara. 

Vrihaspati — The planet Jupiter ; described in the V. P. as 
having a golden car drawn by eight pale-coloured horses. 
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Vrihatkarman — l, A prince, the son of the Rdja of Ehdrata, 
Bhadraratha ; 2, A king of Hastiudpur, son of Vrihadvasu ; 3, 
A king of Magadha, son of Sukshatra. 

Vrihatshana — A Rdja of the solar race after the great war. 
His father VrihadbaJa, was killed by Abhimanyu. 

Vxihatkshatra — A prince of Bhdrata, the sou of Bhavan- 
manya. 

Vrihat-sama — A portion of the Sama Veda, created from the 
southern mouth of Brahma. 

Vrijinivat — A Yadava prince, the son of Kroshtri. 

Vrika — 1 , One of the sons of Prithu, according to the Bhaga- 
vata ; 2, The son of Rdja Ruruka ; 3, A son of Krishna. 

Vrikadeva — One of the daughters of Devaka, who was mar- 
ried to Vasudeva. 

Vrikala, Vrikatejas — Two sons of Slishti, and grandsons of 
Dhruva. 

Vrisha — l, The Indra of the eleventh Manwantara ; 2, A 
Yddava chief, the son of Vitihotra. 

Vrishadarbha — A Rdja of the solar race, the son of Sivi. 

Vrishakapi — An appellation of one of the eleven Rudras. 

Vrishana — One of the hundred sons of the Mahdrdja Kart- 
tavirya. 

Vrishaparvan — A powerful Danava chief, the son of Kasyapa 
and Danu. 

Vrishasena — One of the Anga kings, the son of Kama. 

Vrishni — l, A Yddava chief, the eldest son of Madhu ; 2, 
Another Yidava chief, the sou of Kunii or Kumbhi ; 3, A son of 
Satwata, a Rdja of Mrittikavati ; 4, A cousin of the above, the 
son of Bh^jamdna. 

Vrishniniat — A Rdja of the solar race, the son of Chitraratha. 

Vritra — The demon who personifies drought ; the cloud enemy 
of Indra, who imprisons the rain in the stoim-cloud. He is repre- 
sented as false and treacherous as he is malignant. He is termed 
the thief who hides away the rain-clouds. He constantly appears 
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as the enemy of Indra, who is called Vritrahan, the Vritra-slayer, 
Vritra became a name applied to any enemy. The Vritti'a of the 
Yritti'as denoted the most malignant of adversaries. So again 
Vrittra the thief is also called Ahi, the throttling snake, or dragon 
with three heads.*’* ^ 

“ Who is that, without alarm, 

Defies the might of Indra’s arm ; 

That stands and sees without dismay 
The approaching Maruts’ dread array ; 

That does not shun in wild affright, 

The terrors of the deadly fight ? 

’Tis Vrittra, he whose magic powers 
From earth withhold the genial showers, 

Of mortal men the foe malign, 

And rival of the race divine 
Whose demon hosts from age to age, 

With Indra wai unceasing wage, 

Who, times unnumbered, crushed and slain, 

Is ever newly born again, 

And evermore renew the strife 
In which again he forfeits life. 

Perched on a steep aerial height. 

Shone Vrittra’s stately fortress bright. 

Upon the wall, in martial mood, 

The bold gigantic demon stood, 

Confiding in his magic arts, 

And armed with store of fieiyr darts. 

And then was seen a dreadful sight, 

When god and demon met in fight. 

His shai’pest missiles Vrittra shot, 

His thunderbolts and lightnings hot 
He hurled as thick as rain. 

And soon the knell of VrittiVs doom 
Was sounded by the clang and boom 


Cox, Mythology of the Aryan Nations* 
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Of Indra’b iroD shower ; 

Pierced, cloven, crushed, with horrid yell, 

The dying demon headlong fell 
Down from his cloud-built tower.”* 

Vyadhi — Disease ; Represented as the son of Miitya, (Death.) 

Vyadi— A brahman who stopped at the dwelling of Vararuchi 
on one occasion and solicited hospitality, as a stranger weary with 
long travel. He tlien became acquainted with Vararuchi^s won- 
derful powers of memory — was in‘^tr^cted by him, and became a 
writer of note on philological topics — Wilson ^ III, 165. 

Vyahritis — The three mystical words, Bhuh, Bhu\ar, Swar ; 
which, with the monosyllable Om, and the Vedas, aie considered 
as forms of Vasudeva (Brahma,) diversified as to their typical 
character, but essentially one and the same. The daily piaycis of 
the Brahman commence with the formula, Orii bhuh, bhuvar, 
fewar ; Om earth, sky, heaven ; these three mj stioal term*^ called 
Vydhritis, are scarcely of le<s ^^anctity than the Praiiava itself. 
Their efficacy, and the cider of their repetition preceding the 
G^yatri, are fully detailed in Manu, II, 76-81. In the Mitakshara 
they are directed to be twice repeated mentally, with Om prefixed 
to each ; Om bhuh, Om bhuvah, Om swar ; the breath being 
suppressed by closing the lips and nostrils. — Wt/son's Notes to 
Vishnu Fur an a, 

Vyakarana — Grammar ; an Anga of the Vedas. That a 
scientific study of Grammar was cultivated at a very eaily period 
of Hindu literature is borne out by the testimony of the oldest 
glossator on the Vedas, Yaska (q. v.) The oldest extant work, * 
however, ou Sanskrit Grammar is posteiior to the woik of Yaska ; 
it is the Grammar of Panini (q, v.) which was criticised by . 
Kitg^a, in the V^rUikas, these ag«.in being commented on and 
criticised by Patanjali in the Mahdbhdsya, (See Panini, where 
some of the principal later works connected with his system are 
mentioned.) — Goldstucker. 

Vyakta — Visible substance ; a form of Vishnu. 

“ Miuii,0 S T,V, 133-5 

93 
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Vyansa — A powerful Ddnava, the eldest son of Viprachitti. 

Vyapti — Universal ; the inherent and essential presence of any 
one tiling or property in another, as the deity in the universe, &c. 
In the Ny^ya system of Gautama a Vydpti means a pervading rule. 
It is thus explained by Professor Max Muller : knowledge is a 
quality of the Self, in the same manner as colour is of light. It 
is inseparably connected with it, and is explained as the cause of 
every conceptiou that is expressed iu language. Knowledge is 
cither remeinbi-ance or perception. Perception Is two-fold, right 
or wrong. Right perception represents the thing such as it is, 
silver as silver. Wrong perception represents the thing as the 
thing is not, mother o’pcarl as silver. Right perception is four-fold, 
sensuous, conclusive, comparative, and authoritative. It is produced 
by the senses, by inferring, by comparing, and liy revealed authority. 

The different kinds of sensuous perception arise from the different 
ways in wiiich the organs of sense are brouglit into contact with 
their objects, which objects may he cither substantial matter, or 
qualities and actions, as inherent iu substance, or the Genus as 
inherent in substances, qualities and actions. 

After sensuous knowledge comes conclusive knowledge, which 
is gained by means of inferring. Conclusive knowledge is for 
instance. “ This mountain is a volcano,’^ whereas our sensuous 
perception is only that the mountain smokes. In order to arrive 
from this at the conclusion that it is a volcano, wo must be in 
possession of what is called a pervading rule or a Vy^pti. This 
smoke is inseparably connected with fire, or as the Hindu calls it, 
that smokiness is pervaded by fieriness, that wherever there is 
smoke there is fire. If we possess this Vyapti, which we may 
remember by such instances as a culinary hearth, &c., then in 
order to arrive at conclusive knowledge we only require considera- 
tion, (pai-imarsa) in order to find out in any sensuous impressiop 
something which can be pervaded, something which can make the 
mountain the member of a Vyipti, this something being in our 
case the smoke. If we know that the smoke which we perceive is 
qualified to become part of a Vy4])ti (tliis Vyapti being ‘ wherever 
there is smoke there is lire’), then we know conclusively that this 
mountain is fiery N'cnu^^e it smokes. 
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The conditions under which it is allowed to form a Vydpti, that 
is to say to fom Dniversals, have occupied the attention of Hindu 
philosophers more than any other point in Logic. They distinctly 
exclude the mere accumulation of observations. For things they 
say may bo together a hundred times and may still not be mutually 
inherent. They make exceptions for practical purposes. Their 
repeated observations may be turned into a general rule, but not in 
philosophical discussions. Volumes after volumes have been written 
on this subject, and though I do not believe they will throw new 
light on the question ojj the origin of Univer‘^als, yet they would 
furnish a curious parallel to the history of the European intellect.* 

Vyasa — A great brahman sage who lived m the foicst, and by 
a long course of religious penances had become emaciated and 
hideous in appearance. He is described as the son of Parasaia and 
a fish girl named Matsya, who was employed as a feiiy woman in 
one of the many small rivers which intersect eastern Bengal, and 
flow into the Brahraaputia. Ilis original name was Krishna 
Dwaipdyana, but having become famous as the compiler of the 
Mahabharata, and the Vedas, he is generally known by the name 
of Vy^«5a, or the arranger.” Among all the Brahman «^ages of 
antiquity famous for their learning, their austerities, and their 
miracles few can be compared with the Rislii Vyasa. The follow- 
ing legend is related to show that he was the direct ancestor of 
the Kauravas and Pdndavas who fought in the great war ; hut is 
considered by Mr. Wheeler to be open to the giavest suspicion. 
After the death of Raja Vichitra Virya (q. v.) his widows were 
filled with sorrow, because they had no son to perpetuate the race 
of Bharata. The custom was that when a man died without issue, 
his brother or near kinsman should marry his widows. Tlie Rdui 
Satyavati therefore applied to Bhishma, who refused on account 
of his vow. She then requested the sage Vyasa to take his place. 
He proceeded to the palace ot Hastinapur and fulfilled the wishes 
of the RAni ; but his presence filled the widows with terror. The 
first shut her eyes when she beheld him, and she gave birth to a 

* Tudian Logic Outline of the nece-isary Laws of Thought, by Aichbishop 
ofYojk 286 90 



son who was blind, and who was named Dhriiar^htra ; and the 
second widow was so white with fear that she gave birth to a son 
who was pale, and who was named F^i^du. Then Satjavati 
requested Vyjisa to become tho father of a third son who should 
be without blemish ; and the first widow would not go to him, but 
arrayed her maid servant in garments of her own, and sent her to 
the sage in her stead ; and the servant gave birth to a third son 
who was named Vidura, Thus were born three sons to the royal 
house at Hastinapur ; viz : — 

Dhritai-^shtra the blind ; Pdndu, tlie 4)ale ; and Vidura, the 
slave-born. 

Vyasas — Arrangers of the Vedas in every Dwapara age ; 
twenty-eight are enumerated : The following is the list contained 
in Vishnu Purina : — 

“ Twenty -eight times have the Vedas been arranged by the 
great Eishis, in the Vaivaswata Manwantara in the Dwapara age ; 
and, consequently, eight and twenty Vyasas have passed away ; by 
whom, in their re^^pective periods, the Veda has been divided into 
four. In the first Dwapara age, the distribution was made by 
Swayambhu (Brahm^) himself ; in the second, the arranger of the 
Veda (Vedavyisa) was Praj^pati (or Manu) ; in the third, 
Usanas ; in the fourth, Brihaspati ; in the fifth, Savitri ; in the 
sixth, Mrityu (Death, or Yama) ; in the seventh, Indra ; in the 
eighth, Vasishtha ; in the ninth, Saraswata ; in the tenth, Tridhi- 
man ; in the eleventh, Trivrishan ; in the twelfth, Bharadwdja ; 
in the thirteenth, Antariksha ; in the fourteenth, Vaprivan ; in 
the fifteenth, Trayydruna ; in tho sixteenth, Dhananjaya ; in 
the seventeenth, Kritanjaya ; in the eighteenth, Rinajaya ; in 
the nineteenth, Bharadwaja ; in the twentieth, Gautama ; in the 
twenty-first, Uttaraa, also called HaryAtman ; in the twenty- 
second, Vena, who is likewise named Rdjasravas ; in the twenty- 
third, Saumasushmdyana, also Trinabindu ; in the twenty-fourth, 
Elksha, the descendant of Bhrigu, who is known also by the name 
Vdlmiki ; in the twenty-fifth, my father, Sakti, was the Vy&a ; 
I was the VyAsa of the twenty-sixth Dwapara, and was succeed- 
ed by Jitdkania ; the Vyisa of the twenty-eighth, who follow- 
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ed him, was Krishna Dwaipayana. These are the twenty-eight 
elder Vyasas, by whom, in the preceding Dw^para ages, the Veda 
has been divided into four. In the next Dwapara, Drauni (the son 
of Drona) will be the Vyasa, when my son, the Muni Krishna 
Dwaipi.yana, who is the actual Vyasa, sliall cease to be (in that 
character).^’ 

“ A similar list is given in the Kurina and Vayu Puranas. 
Many of the individuals appear as authors of different hymns and 
prayers in the Vedas ; and it is very possible that the greater 
portion, if not all of them, had a real existence, being the framers 
or teachers of the religion of the Hindus before a complete ritual 
was compiled.’*— Wilson's Notes to V. P. 

Vyavasaya — Perseverance. One of the allegorical sons of 
Dharma. 

Vyaya — A name of Pradh^na — meaning “ that which may be 
expended.” 

Vyoxnan — A R^ja of the solar race, the son of Dasarha. 

V3nishta — A name of Day : night is called Usha, and the 
interval between them, Sandhya. 
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Yadavas — The descendants of Yadu, the eldest son of Yayati 
and DevayAni. A nomade race who grazed cattle and made 
butter, and occasionally migrated to different places accompanied 
by their cows and waggons. The time and circumstances under 
which they first entered Hindustan are alike unknown. At the 
birth of Krishna they appear to have settled in the neighbourhood 
of the city of MathurA, the modern Muttra, on the banks of 
the river Jumna, and about a hundred and twenty miles to the 
south of the site of the ancient city of Ilastinapur. They dwelt 
on both sides of the river, in the village of Vriudavana on the 
western bank, and in the country of Gokula on the opposite 
shore* They afterwards migrated to DwAraka, on the western 
coast of the peninsula of Guzerat, above seven hundred miles from 
HastinApur, 

Krishna belonged to this tribe ; and many mythical details 
seem to have been connected with its history for the purpose 
of exal tingle the tribe from which the favourite deity sprung. 
It is plain that great violence and disorder prevailed wherever the 
YAdavas settled. They were induced by Krishna to renounce the 
worship of Indra and substitute the mountain Govarddhana in his 
place ; an incident which Mr. Wheeler thinks seems to imply 
a conflict between a low Fctische worship, and the worship of the 
Vedic deities. 

The PurAnas describe the destruction of the whole tribe in a 
drunken affray at PrabbAsa. The MahubhArata says that all the 
Yadavas were slaughtered by the curse of the three Eishis, and all 
the sons and grandsons of Krishna were among the slain. 

‘‘TheRAjas of Vijayanagur, who in the 15th century of the 
Christian era maintained a supremacy over the whole of the 
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country south of the Krishna river, and thus possessed the last 
great Hindu empire which was established in India, claimed to be 
descendants of the Y^dava tribe ; and it is a curious fact that 
it was from one of the decayed chieftains of this fallen dynasty 
that the East India Company obtained, in the first half of the 17th 
century, the grant of laud on the coast of Coromandel oi> which 
stands the modern city of Madras. The original grant on a gold 
plate appears to have been preserved for more than a centuiy ; 
but was finally lost in 1746 when Madras was captured by the 
French under Labourdonnais.” — Wheeler, 

Yadu — The eldest son of Yayati, and ancestor of the Yadavas. 
When Yayati ceased to reign he installed his youngest son Puru 
in the sovereignty, and consigned the southern districts of the 
kingdom to Yadu. 

Yajna — Sacrifice ; the character of Brahmanical sacrifice is 
thus expressed by Dr. Haug, in the Introduction to the Aitareya 
Brahmaua.* “ The sacrifice is regarded as the means for obtaining 
power over this and the other world, over visible ns well as 
invisible beings, animate as well as inanimate creatures. Who 
knows its proper application, and has it duly performed, is in fact 
looked upon as the real master of the world : for any desire 
he may entertain, even if it be the most ambitious, can be 
gratified ; any object he has in view can be obtained by means of 
it. The Yajna taken as a whole is conceived to be a kind of 
machinery, in which every piece must tally with the other ; or a 
sort of large chain in which no link is allowed to be wanting ; or 
a staircase by which one may ascend to heaven ; or as a personage, 
endowed with all the characteristics of the human body. It exists 
from eternity and proceeded from the Supreme Being, (Prajapati 
or Brahm4 neuter) along with the Trnividf/a, i, e,, the three-fold 
science. The creation of the world was even regarded as the 
fruit of a sacrifice performed by the Supreme Being. The Yajna 
exists as an invisible thing at all times. It is like the latent 
power of electricity in an electrifying machine, requiring only the 

" Vol. 1, p, 73. 
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operation of a suitable apparatus in order to be elicited. It is 
supposed to extend, when unrolled from the Ahavaniya or sacrifi- 
cial fire, (into which all oblations are thrown,) to heaven, forming 
thus a bridge or ladder, by means of which the sacrifice can 
communicate with the world of gods and spirits, and even ascend 
when alone to their abodes.” 

Ysyna — Sacrifice ; an allegorical son of the patriarch Ruchi, said 
to have been married to his sister Dukshina, “ donation” to brahmans. 
At the spoiling of Daksha’s sacrifice Yajna was decapitated, and 
afterwards became the constellation Mrigasiras, being elevated to 
the planetary region by Brahm^. 

Yajnabahu — The name of one of the sons of Priyavrata, as 
given in the Bhagavata. See Agnibaiiu. 

Yajnas — Five arc enumerated, which arc translated great 
sacrifices, or great obligations ; 1, Brahmayajna, sacred study ; 
Pitriyajna, libations to the manes ; Devayajna, burnt offerings 
to the gods ; Baliyajiia, offeriugs to all creatures ; Nriyajna, 
hospitality. 

The Prajapaliyajna, propagation of offspring, and Satyayajna, 
observance of truth, are apparently later additions. — Wilson's 
Notes to V. P. 

YajUSifSri — One of the Andlirabliritya rdjas : the son of Swas- 
kandha. 

Yajnawalka — A teacher of the Rig Veda. 

Yajnawalkya — A celebrated ascetic, the pupil of Vaisampd- 
yana who adored the sun until the luminary in the foi*m of a 
horse, appeared to him, and imparted to him the text of the 
Ydjosh called Aydtaydma (unstudied,) which were unkuown to 
Vaisamp^yana. It was Yajuawalkya who officiated as one of the 
Hotris, and cooked the sacrifice at the great Riijasuya of Yudhish- 
thira* Professor Max Muller observes ‘‘ that it would bo a mis- 
take to call Yajnawalkya the author, in our sen^e of the word of 
the V^jasaueya Sanhita and the Satapaiha Brahmana. But we 
have no reason to doubt that it was Yiljnawalkya who brought the 
ancient Mantras and Brahmanas into their present form.” A. S. L. 
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Yajnawalkya Vajasaueya was evidently a man of great influence, 
a leader of public opinion in his day ; and one longs to know 
when he lived. But this is a subject still requiring much elucidation, 
as may be seen in the Introduction to Professor GoldstuckePs 
Paiiini.” — Mrs, Manning^ A. ^ M, L 

Tajur Veda— See Appendix. 

Yajush— The Yajur Veda, 

Ydiksha — The son of Khasd and parent of the Yakshas, as bis 
brother R^kshas was of the Rikshasas. 

Yakshas — Minor deities ; inferior divinities. Demi-gods espe- 
cially attendant on Kuvera, and employed 'by him on the care of 
his garden and treasures. 

Yama — l, One of the minor Dwipas ; 2, A watch of the 
day or night. 

Yama — The monarch of the Pitris and judge of the dead — 
the Pluto of Hindu mythology. He is represented to be the son 
of the Sun. 

Yama is the son of Vivasvat, and of Sarariyii, the immortal 
daughter of Tvashtri. lie i.s elsewhere said to liavc been one of 
the original pair of human beings, and to have sprung from the 
Gandharva, a deity of the atinosphere, and his wdfe. In the same 
hymn he is said to have resisted the solicitations of his twin sister 
Yami to form a sexual union with her for the continuation pf the 
species. He was the first of mortals who died, and discovered the 
way to the other world ; ho guides other men thither, and assembles 
them in a home which is secured to tliem for ever. lu one place 
he is represented as carousing with the gods under a leafy tree. 
He is a king and dwells in celestial light, in the innermost sanc- 
tuary of heaven, where tlio departed ludiuld Iiiui associated in 
blessedness with Varuna, He grants luminous abodes in heaven 
to the pious, who dwell with him in festive enjoyment. 

“ In the Rig Veda Yama is nowhere represented (as he is in the 
later Indian Mythology,) as having anything to do with the punish- 
ment of the wicked. Nevertheless, Yama is still, to some extent, 
an object of terror. He is reprosented as having two insatiable 
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dogs, with foHr eyes and wide nostrils, which guard the road to his 
abode, and which the departed are advised to hurry past with all 
possible speed. These dogs are said to wander about among men 
as his messengers, for the purpose of summoning men to the presence 
of their master, who is in another place identified with death, and 
is described as sending a bird as the herald of doom. Again, 
death is said to be the messenger of Yama, who conveys the spirits 
of men to the abode of their forefathers. 

To great king Yama homage pay, 

Who was the first of men that died, 

That crossed the mighty gulf, and spied 
For mortals out the heavenly way. 

No power can ever close the road 
Which he to us laid open then, 

By which in long succession, men 
Ascend to his sublime abode. 

By it our fathers all have passed ; 

And that same path we too shall trace, 

And eveiy new succeeding race 
Of mortal men, while time shall last. 

The god assembles round his throne 

A growing throng, the good and wise 

All those whom, scanned with searching eyes, 

He recognizes as his own. 

Departed mortal, speed from earth 

By those old ways thy sires have trod ; 

Ascend, behold the expectant god. 

Who calls thee to a higher birth. 

First must each several element 

That joined to form thy living frame 
Flit to the region whence it came, 

And with parent source be blent 
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Thine eye shall seek the solar orb, 

Thy life-breath to the wind shall fly, 

Thy part ethereal to the sky ; 

Thine earthy part shall earth absorb. 

Thine unborn part shall Agni bright 
With his benignest rays illume ; 

And guide it through the trackless gloom 
To yonder sphere of life and light. 

All imperfections leave behind ; 

Assume thine ancient form once more, 

Each limb and sense thou hadst before, 

From every earthly taint reflned. 

And now with heavenly glory bright, 

With life in tenser, nobler, blest, 

With large capacity to taste 
A fuller measuie of delight. 

Thou there once more each well known face 
Shalt see of those thou lovedst here ; 

Thy parents* wife, and children deal, 

With rapture shalt thou soon embrace. 

The good which thou on earth hast wrought, 

Each sacrifice, each pious deed, 

Shall there receive its ample meed ; 

No worthy act shall be forgot. 

In those fair realms of cloudless day 
Where Yama evciy joy supplies, 

And every longing satisfies 
Thy bliss shall never know decay.'" 

3fuir, 0. 5. T., F, 329. 

Tama — The first of the eight stages of Yoga, being self-govern- 
ment, of which five kinds are specified : — 

1— .Freedom from any wish to injure others. 

2— Truth in reference to words and thoughts. 
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3— Fi'eedom from appropriation of otliers’ property iu thought, 

word or deed. 

4 — The subjection of one’s members in order to overcome 

desire. 

5— Renunciation of all indulgence of pleasure. 

— The song of Yama ; a name given to the seventh 
chapter of the third book of the Vishnu Purina. 

Tamas — Moral duties ; five acts of restraint : absence of cruelty 
or violence, (Ahinsa), honesty (Astcya), truth (Satya), chastity 
(Bramdcharyyu), disinterestedness (Aparigraha). 

Yamas — Twelve deities, sons of Yajna and Dakshina. 

Yami — l, A daughter of Daksba and wiie of Dliarina ; 2, A 
daughter of the sun, the twin sister of Yama ; she became the 
Yamuna river. 

Yamuna — A celebrated l iver, described in the Puranas as the 
daughter of the sun. There is a legend that Balarlma compelled 
the river to change its course and follow him iu his wanderings ; 
wdiich Wilson thinks may allude to the constructiou of canals from 
the Jumna, for the purposes of irrigation. 

Yasas — A son of Dhanna. 

Yaska — A predecos«.or of Plnini (q. v.) and author of Nirukta, 
explaining different Vedic words. Yaska was also the author of a 
Commentary which hears the name of Nii-ukta. “ Besides the 
gieat importance which Ylksha’s Nirukta possesses for a proper 
understanding of the Vedic texts ; it is valuable also on account 
of several discussions which it raises on grammatical and other 
questions ; and on account of the insight it affords us into the 
the scientific and religious coudltion of its time.” — G oldstocker. 

Yasoda — l, TJie daughter of king Samoravira, who was married 
to Varddhamlna, who afterwards became the twenty-fourth 
Tlrthankara of the Jains, Mahlvira. 

Yasoda — 2, The nurse of Krishna ; who was" conveyed at his 
birth to the bed of Ya«odl, by his father Vasudeva, and her own 
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new born mfmi YoganidrA, removed to the bed of Derakf» illd 
destroyed by Kansa. 

Vasodhara — The wife of Saliihlmu and mother of ICimadfeva. 

Yati— One of the bous of Nahusha and brother of Yajiti. 

Yavanas— lonians or Greeks. The term Yavanas, though 
in later times applied to the MoUammedutis, defeignated formerly 
the Greeks. They are placed by the V. V. in the west of Bbarata. 

Yavi&ara — A king of Ilastinapura, the son of Dwinudfaa and 
grandson of Hastin. 

Yaudheya — The wife of Yudhiblithira and mother of Devaka, 

Yayati — The sou of Raja Nahusha. He had two wives, 
Devayaui, the daughter of Usanas, and Sarmi&btha, the daughter 
of Vrisliaparvan ; of whom this genealogical verse is recited : 
“Devayani bore two sons, Yadu and Turvasu. Sarmishtha, the 
daughter of Vrisliaparvan, had three suns, Druhyu, Anu, and 
Turn.” Through the curse of Usanas, Yayati became old and 
infirm before bis time ; but, having appeased his father-in-law, he 
obtained permission to transfer his decrepitude to auy one who 
would consent to take it. He first applied to his eldest son, Yadu, 
and said : “Your maternal grandfather has brought this premature 
decay upon me. By his permission, however, I may transfer it to 
you for a thousand years. I am not j^et satiate Avith worldly 
enjoyments, and wish to partake of them through the means of your 
youth. Do not refuse compliance with my request.” Yadu, 
however, Avas not Avilhng to take upon him his father’s decay ; on 
which, his father denounced an imprecation upon him, and said : 

“ Your posterity shall not possess dominion.” He then applied, 
successively, to Druhyu, Turvasu, and Anu, and demanded of 
them their juvenile vigour. They all refused, and Avere, in 
consequence, cursed by the king. Lastly, he made the same 
request of Sarmishth&’s yoimgest sou Puru, Avho bowed to his 
father, and readily consented to give him his youth, and receive, 
in exchange, Yay^ti’s infirmities, saying that his father had con- 
ferred upon him a great favour. 

The king Yayati being, thus, endowed with renovated youth, 
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conducted the alFairs of State for the good of his people, enjoying 
such pleasures as were suited to his age and strength, and were not 
incompatible with virtue. He formed a connexion with the celestial 
nymph Viswichi, and was wholly attached to her, and conceived 
no end to his desires. The more they were gratified, the more 
ardent they became ; as it is said iu this verse : ** Desii'e is not 
appeased by enjoyment : fire fed with sacrificial oil becomes but the 
more intense. No one has ever more than enough of rice, or barley, 
or gold, or cattle, or women. Abandon, therefore, inordinate desire. 
When a mind finds neither good nor ill in ^11 objects, but looks on 
all with an equal eye, then everything yields it pleasure. The wise 
man is filled with happiness, who escapes from desire, which the 
feeble-minded can with difficulty relinquish, and which grows not 
old with the aged. The hair becomes grey, the teeth fall out, as 
man advances iu years ; but the love of wealth, the love of life, are 
not impaired by age.” “ A thousand years have passed,” refiected 
* Yay&ti, “and my mind is still devoted to pleasure : every day my 
desires are awakened by new objects. I will, therefore, now 
renounce all sensual enjoyment, and fix my mind upon spiritual 
truth. Unaffected by the alternatives of pleasure and pain, and 
having nothing I may call my own, I will, henceforth, roam the 
forests with the deer.” 

Having made this determination, Yayati restored his youth to 
Puru, resumed his own decrepitude, installed his youngest son in 
the sovereignty, and departed to the wood of penance (Tapovana). 
To Turvasu he consigned the south-east districts of his kingdom ; 
the west, to Druhyu ; the south, to Yadu ; and the north, to Anu ; 
to govern, as viceroys, under their younger brother Puru, whom 
he appointed supreme monarch of the earlh.” V. P. 

A different account is given in the P^dma Purina. It is there 
said that Yaydti was invited by Indra to heaven, and conveyed on 
the way thither by Mdtali, Indra’s charioteer. For the conver- 
sation that took place between them, see Matali ; the result was 
that Yayiti returned to earth, where, by his virtuous administration 
he rendered all bis subjects exempt from passion and decay : Yarns 
complained that men had ceased to die, and Indra sent Kimadeva 
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and his daughter Asruvindumati to endeavour to excite passion in 
the breast of Yay^ti ; they succeeded, and it was then the aged 
king asked his sons to give him their youth in exchange for his 
decrepitude. As related above they all refused except Puru, the 
youngest. Not long after Yayati proceeded with his subjects to 
Indra and ultimately to the abode of Vishnu.— lU^ 37. 

Yedillian —The wife of Ladurlad. It was on the latter that 
Southey makes the terrible curse of Kehama to rest. Ladurlad 
was at this time a widower, but his beloved daughter Kaliyal 
was miraculously preserved to him, and aflTorded him some solace 
amidst his wanderings and sufferings, so well depicted in Southey's 
poem. When at length by the descent of tlie Ganges to the earth 
the father and daughter are enabled to escape to Mount Meru and 
find a place of rest beyond the influence of Kehama’s Curse, and 
then the long-lost Yedillian returns to him in this bower of bliss to 
complete his happiness. The scene is so affectiugly described that 
the whole passage may be quoted : 

Three happy beings are there here, 

The Sire, the Maid, the Glendoveer; 

A fourth approaches, ...who is this 
That enters in the Bower of Bliss ? 

No form so fair might painter find 
Among the daughters of mankind ; 

For death her beauties hath refined. 

And unto her a form hath given 
Framed of the elements of Heaven ; 

Pure dwelling place for perfect mind. 

She stood and gazed on Sire and Child ; 

Her tongue not yet had power to speak, 

The tears were streaming down her cheek ; 

And when those tears her sight beguiled, 

And still her faltering accents fail'd, 

The Spirit, mute and motionless, 

Spread out her arms for the caress. 

Made still and silent with excess 
Of love and painful happiness. 
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The Maid that lovely form survey’d ; 
Wistful she gazed, and knew her not, 
But Nature to her heart convey’d 
A sudden thrill, a startling thought, 

A feeling many a year forgot. 

Now like a dream anew recurring, 

As if again in every vein 
Her mother’s milk was stirring. 

With straining neck and earnest eye 
She stretched her hands imploringly, 

As if she fain would have her nigh, 

Yet fear’d to meet the wish’d embrace, 

At once with love and awe opprest. 

Not so Ladurlad ; ho could trace, 
Though brighten’d with angelic grace, 

His own Yedillian’s eartlilj^ face ; 

He ran and held her to his breast ! 

Oh joy above all joys of Heaven, 

By Death alone to others given, 

This moment hath to iiiin restored 
The early-lost, the long-deplore<l. 

They m\ who tell us Love can die, 

With life all other pahsioiis fly, 

All others are but vaiiify. 

In Heaven Ambition cannot dwell, 

Nor Avarice iu the vaults of Hell ; 
Earthly these passions of the P!)arth, 

I’hey perish where they have their birth ; 
But Love is iiidcstructihle. 

Its holy flame for ever burnetii, 

From Heaven it came, to Heaven returneth ; 
Too oft on Earth a troubled guest, 

At times deceived, at times opprest, 

It here is tried and purified, 

Then hath in Heaven its perfect rest : 

It soweth hero with toil and care, 

But the harvest time of Love is there. 
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Oh ! when a Mother meets on high 
The Babe she lost in infancy, 

Hath she not then, for pains and fears, 

The day of woe, the watchful night, 

For all her sorrow, all her tears, 

An over-payment of delight ? 

Yoga — Union, junction ; in a spiritual sense it denotes union of 
separated with universal soul ; and with some latitude of expres- 
sion it comes to signify the means by which such union is effected. 
In the Bh6.gavnt Gita it is vaiiously applied, but ordinarily 
denotes the performance of religious ceremonies as a duty, and not 
for interested purposes. The word has accordingly been rendered 
‘ devotion’ by Wilkins [and by Mr. J. C. Thomson] and ‘ devotio’ 
by Schlegel, in their translations of the Git^. In the Vishnu Purana 
it is used in a less general sense, and signifies reunion with spirit, 
through the exercises necessary to perfect abstraction as they arc 
taught and practised by the followers of Patanjali. 

Yoganidra — Personified delusion : the great illusory energy of 
Vishnu, by whom, as utter ignorance, the whole world is beguiled. 
Yoganidr^ is the sleep of devotion or abstraction, the active prin- 
ciple of illusion, personified, and also termed Maya and Mahamdya, 
also Avidya or ignorance. In the Markandeya Parana she appears 
as Devi or Durg4, the Sakti or bride of Siva ; but in the Vishnu 
Purina as Vaishnavi, or the Sakti of Vislinu. 

Yogasiddha-^The lovely and virtuous daughter of Vacliaspati 
who pervades the whole world without being devoted to it, was 
the wife of Prabhisa, the eightli of the Vasus, and bore to him the 
patriarch Visvakarma, the architect and mechanist of the gods. 

Yogi-Yogin — ^A devotee seeking the attainment of Yoga ; he 
has to pass through four principal stages : 

1. — He learns the rules of Yoga. 

2. — He acquires perfect knowledge. 

d.— He employs this knowledge practically and overcomes the 
material influence of the primary elements. 

95 
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4.’--lIe destroys all consciousness of personality and indivU 
duality, {akunkira ) ; and the soul thus becomes free 
from matter. 

Thus by the prescribed methods, he has attained the state termed 
Yoga, the union of the living with the supreme soul ; tlie Identity 
of the living with the supremo spirit ; of the Jiv^tma, with 
Brahmd ; the identity of the contemplator with the object contem- 
plated. 

Yudamushti — One of the sons of tlie Yadava chief Ugrasena. 

Yudhajit — l, A prince, the son of Asvapati, rdja of Kekaya, 
and uncle of Bharata. 

Then Bharat for the road proj)ared, 

And with Satrughna forth he fared. 

First to hi? sire he bade adieu. 

Brave Rama, and his mothers too. 

Lord Yudhajit with joyful pride 
Went forth, the brothers by his side, 

And reached the city where he dwelt : 

And mighty joy his father felt. 

2, A prince, the second son of Vrishni, riija of Mrittikdvati. 

Yudhishthira — The eldest of the I’^ndii princes. “ The 
charactei's of the five brothers in the Mahdhh^rata arc drawn 
with an individuality which is very unusual in Oriental poetry. 
They each have their distinguiohing traits, which are often painted 
with much discrimination and even delicacy of touch in the lighter 
shades ; and yet there evidently runs a family likeness through 
them ail. To the European reader, Aijuna, the third brother is 
the most interesting, and approaches the nearest to our ideal of 
chivalry ; many of his exploits remind us of Arthur’s knights, or 
Charlemagne’s paladins ; and it is he who wins Draupadi as his 
wife in a tournament, where her father had offered her liand as the 
conqueror’s prize. With tlie Hindus, however, Yudhishthira, the 
eldest, is the favourite ; his cold passionless heroism is with them 
the beau ideal of humanity ; and ho moves through the poem in a 
calm majesty of self-possession, as if far above all the weaknesses 
of man, while the sorrows and joys which chequer his life. 
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* Vienueut tonjoors glisficr sur son etre WBensible, 

Commes de gouttes deau sur un marbre poll.** 

Yudhishthira, as we have already seen, [Pandavas] was 
. taught the use of the spear by Drona, but became more distin- 
guished by wisdom and goodness than for military exploits. 
His uncle the Mah5,rdja Dhritarashtra decided that Yudhishthira 
had the best right to succeed him, and he was installed as 
Ynvardja. This excited the jealousy of hLs cousin Duryodhana, 
who expostulated with the old Mahai*aja until he agreed to divide 
the kingdom between tliera, when Yudhishthira and his brethren 
took leave of the Maharaja, and of all their kinsmen, and departed 
with their mother Kunti to the city of Vdrandvati. Before their 
departure they were cautioned by their uncle Vidura to beware of 
fire ; and soon after their arrival they discovered a wicked plot 
that had been devised by Duryodhana and his friends for their 
destruction. A trusty retainer of Duryodhana’s, named Purochana, 
had been sent on to prepare a handsome house in the city of 
Viranavati for the sons of Pandu ; and Purochana bad built the 
walls of the house with lac or resin, mingled with hemp ; so that 
some night when the Paridavas w^ere asleep, the doors might be 
fastened in the outside and the house set on fire, and all within it be 
consumed in the flames. Accordingly Purochana heartily welcomed 
the P^ndavas ; and after having conducted them to the college of 
devotees, he led them to the house prepared for their reception, 
and set before them a collation of fruit, &c. Shortly after a man 
came from their uucle saying, “ Vidura has sent me to dig an 
underground passage from your house, to deliver you from it, 
should it be set on fire.” When the passage was com- 
pleted Bhima resolved that Purochana should fall into the 
snare he had laid for them. One day Kuiiti invited all the 
poor people of the city and gave them a feast ; among her 
guests were a Bhil woman and her five sons, who according 
to the practice of their tribe drank a large quantity of strong 
liquor, and then lay down and slept heavily. The same night a 
violent wind arose, and Bhima stole out through the passage, and 
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strongly barricaded the house of Porochaa and set it on fire ; and 
the flames speedily destroyed the building and reached the house 
of the P^ndavas ; then Bhima conducted his mother and brethren 
through the passive ynderground and hurried them away into the 
jungle. Next morning the people of the city saw that both hou^s 
were destroyed by fire, and believed that all the inmates bad 
perished; for they discovered the blackened remains ofPurochaua 
and his servants, and also those of the Bhil woman and her five 
sons, whom they took to be those of Kunti and the Pdndavas. The 
tidings DOW reached the city of Ilastin^pur, and the Kauravas 
greatly rejoiced at the supposed death of their enemies the 
P4ndavas ; but Bhishma, Drona, and Dritarashtra were affected 
even unto tears. 

The Panda vas having escaped into the jungle met with many 
adventures there. Once when the party, overcome with fatigue 
were all asleep except Bhima, who stood by to guard them, an 
Asura named Hidimha attacked him, but after a severe fight, Bhima 
slew the cannibal. The sister of the Asura then set up a terrible 
cry, but afterwards followed Bhima and his party. Ske was 
ultimately married to him. They all afterwards dwelt in the city of 
Ekachakra, (q. v.). The next event of importance was the marriage 
of the five brothers to Draupadi, the beautiful daughter of 
Drupada, the Raja of Panchala. At her Svvayamvara the Kauravas 
and many distinguished Bajas assembled ; but all failed to bend 
the bow, when Arjuua disguised as a brahman, accomplished the 
feat, and shot the arrow in the eye of the golden fish, having first 
gone through the whirling Chakra below the fish. Draupadi then 
threw the garland round Arjuna’s neck and accompanied him to 
the house of his mother. Afterwards by the advice of the sage 
Vy^sa she was married to all the five brothers. They then returned 
to Hastinipur on the invitation of Bhishma, and were given the 
sovereignly of Khandava-prastha, as their half of the Rdj. 

When the Pdndavas were settled in this new country, they built 
at first at Indra-prastha, cleared the jungle of Khandava, and drove 
out the Scythian tribe known as the Ndgas. When they had thus 
established a supremacy over every bordering enemy, and proved 
to the satisfaction of their new subjects that they could protect 
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cattle aod harvests, they invited all their kinsmen and neighbours 
to a Rijasdya, and in the presence of all the people solemnly 
inaugurated their elder brother Yudhishthira as R^ja of Khaoda- 
prastha* The ceremonies perfomed at the sacrifice were these : a 
number of priests marked out the spot, and strewed the place with 
the sacred kusa grass, kindled the sacrificial fire and chanted the 
Vedic hymns. The so*called Rajas who attended, were probably 
a rude company of half-naked warriors who feasted boisterously 
beneath the shade of trees.* 

The Rdjasuya excited the jealous anger of Duryodhana, who 
arranged for his cousin’s visit to a great gambling match at 
Hastin^pur. Yudhishthira reluctantly consented to go from a sense 
of obligation to obey the Maharaja, and accept a challenge^ 
Through the fraudulent contrivances of Duiyodhana he lost the 
whole of the Raj ; staked his brothers as slaves and lost them ; 
lost himself ; then Draupadi ; then went into exile. 

After thirteen years of exile in which they had many adventures, 
negotiations were opened for the return of the Pandavas. These 
all-failing, preparations were made for the great war which forms 
the chief event in the Mahdbharata, q. v. See also Pandavas, &c* 

The closing scene of the Mah^bharata, describing the Iasi days 
of Yudhishthira, is considered the very finest specimen of the 
heroic poetry of India. “We know of no episode even in the 
Homeric poems, which can surpass its mournful grandeur, or raise 
a more solemn dirge over the desolation of the fallen heart of man I 
Yudhishthira has won the throne, and his enemies are all fallen ; 
and an inferior poet would have concluded the story with a pwan 
upon his happiness. But the Hindu bard bad a far deeper insight 
into man’s nature, and his genius would not content itself with any 
such commonplace catastrophe ; he knew well that the human 
soul was born for the infinite, and that no finite line could fathom 
the depths of its longings ! It was no idle fiction in Grecian 
mythology, that Ulysses after his return to Ithaca, wandered forth 
again with his hungry heart into the world. 


Wheeler, 1, 167. 
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* For all experience i» an arch, where thro* 

Gleams that untravcrscd laud, whose margin fades, 

For ever aud for ever as we move.’ 

And Ulysses had found that the Ithaca, which had lui'ed him 
on through ten years of war, aud ten more of wandering, changed, 
upon his arrival, into a bleak barren rock, and his restless soul 
stretched out her hands once more towards the untrodden beyond. 
Just in the same way, and with the same deep significance, 
Yudhishthira learns, after his victory, that the throne for which he 
had suffered so much loaves him unsatisfied and hungry as before. 
The friends of his youth are fallen, and the excitement of contest 
is over ; and he learns in sorrow that kings are but men, and 
that the Fall has overshadowed the throne as much as the poorest 
cottage ! In gloomy disappointment Yudhishthira resigns his 
crown, and he aud his brothers and Draupadi set out in a forlorn 
journey to Mount Meru, where Indra’s heaven lies amongst the 
wilds of the Uimalayas,* there to find that rest which seemed 
denied to their search upon earth. We present a literal prose 
version of their pilgrimage and with it close our extraeth. 

1 

HAVing heard Yadhialithira’s resolve, and seen the destruction of Krishna, 

The five brothers set forth, and Draupadi, and the seventh was a dog that followed them, 
Yudhishthira himself was the last that quitted llastinipura , 

And all the citiaens and the court followed them on their way, 

But none felt able to say unto him ‘ return ,* 

And at length they all went back unto the city. 

Then the high-souled sous of P&ndu/ and far-famed Draupadi, 

Pursued their way, fasting, and with their faces turned towards the east, 

Resolved upon eeparation from earth, and longing for release from its laws , 

They roamed onward over many regions, and to many a river and sea 
Yndhiahtbira went before, and Bhima followed next behind him. 

And Arjnna came after him, and then the twin sons of Madri, 

And idxtih, after them. Game Draupadi, with her fair face and lotus eyes 

And last of aU followed the dog, as they wandered on tUl they came to the ocean. 

* This is in fact a precise couuterpart to the legend of Ulysses, as Tennyson 
describes it in his poem, — the most epicean fragment since Miltou^s days. 

For my purpose holds 
‘ To sail unto the West until I die. 

It may be that the gulfs will wash us down, 

It may be we shall reach the blessed isles ; 

And see the great Achilles whom wc knew.’ ’’ 
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But Arjima left not bold of his heavenly bow. 

Lured by the splendour of its gems, nor of those two heavenly arrows , 

And suddenly they saw Agnl* standing like a mountain before them, 

Standing in gigantic form and stopping up their path ; 

And thus to them spoke the god,—* 0 sons of Pllndu, do you know me notr 

0 Yudhishthira, mighty hero, knowest thou not my voice ? 

1 am Agni, who gave that bow unto Arjuna ; 

Let him leave it here and go, for none other is worthy to bear it . 

For Arjnna's sake 1 stole that bow of Varuna, the ocean god. 

Let Gandhiva, that best of bows, be given back to ocean again 1* 

Then the brothers all besought Arjuna to obey. 

And he flung the bow into the sea, and he flung those immortal arrows , 

And lo ! as they fell into the sea, Agni vanished before them 

And once more the sons of Pindu set forth, with their faces turned to the south. 

And then by the upper shore of the briny sea, 

They turned toward the south-west, and went on their way ; 

And as they journeyed onwards, and came unto the west. 

There they beheld the old city of Krishna, now washed over by the ocean tide, 
Again they turned to tlie north, and still they went on in their way, 
Circumambulating round the continent to ttnd separation from earth. 

II 

Then with their senses subdued, the heroes having reached the north. 

Beheld, with their heaven desiring eyes, tlie lofty mountain Himavat, 

And having crossed its height they beheld the sea of sand. 

And next they saw rocky Mem, the king of mountains. 

But while they were thus faring onwards, in eager search for separation, 

DraupadI lost hold of her hope, and feU on the face of the earth ; 

And Bhima the mighty having beheld her fall. 

Spoke to the king of justice,! looking back to her as there she lay, 

‘ No act of evil hath she done, that faultless daughter of a king. 

Wherefore then, 0 conqueror, hath she fallen thus low on the ground 
And thus to him answered Yudhishthira Hoo great was’her love for Arjuna,’ 

And tlie fmit thereof, Oh Bhima, hath she gathered here this day. 

Thus speaking, Bbarata's glorious descendant, went onwards, not looking back, 
Gathering up his soul in himself in his unstooping wisdom and justice. 

Next the fair Sahadeva fell upon tlie face of the earth. 

And Bhima, beholding him fall, thus spake to the king ; 

‘Oh Yudhishthira, he the greatest, the least frowtrd and wilful of us all, 

He the son of fair Madrl, —wherefore hath he fallen on the ground ? 

And him thus answered Yudhishthira, ‘ He esteemed none equal to hlmseU, 

This was his fault, and therefore hath the prince fallen this day.* 

Thus speaking, he left Sahadeva, and went on ; 

Yudhishthira, king of justice, and his brothers, and the dog. 

But when Nakula saw the faU of Draupadi and his brother, 

The hero, full of love for his kindred, in his giief fell down like them to the earth. 
And when Nakula, the fair-faced, had thus fallen like the others, 

Once more, in his wonder, spoke Bhima unto the king 
‘ What ’ fie the undevlating in virtue, ever true to his honour and faith, 


^ The god of Fire from whom Arjuna had obtained the bow fra&dhiva. 
t The usual title of Yudhishthira 
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for beau^ In Um worlds hath he too feUea on the urouiid ?* 

And him thiu enewered Yodhiihthinit, * Ettt wm the thong hi in his heirt, 

Then is none eqonl in benniy to me, end I am sapertor nnto all !* 

Therefore hath Naknla fallen ; come Bhima, and follow my steps : 

* Mliatsoerer each hath done, aasoredly he eateth thereof.* 

And when Arjnna beheld them tons fallen behind him. 

He too, the gfsat conqueror, fell, with his soul pierced through with sorrow : 

And when he, the lion-hearted, was fallen, like Indra himself in majesty, 

When he, the invincible, was dead, once more Bhima spoke unto the king : 

* Ko act of evil do 1 remember in all that Arjnna hath done ; 

Wherefore then Is this change, and why hath he too fallen on the ground f 

And him thus answered Yudhishthim, * In one day I could destroy all my enemies.* 
Such was Arjuna’s boast, and be falls, for he fulfilled it not ! 

And he ever despised all warrtors beside himself. 

This he ought not to have done, and therefore hath be fallen to-day. 

Thus speaking, the king went on, and then Bhima himself next fell to the earth. 
And, as he fell, he cried with a loud voice unto Yudhishthira, 

* Oh king of justice look back, 1— I thy dear brother am fallen. 

What is the cause of my fall. Oh tell it to me if thou knowest '* 

Onee more him answered Yudhishthira, * When thou gased'st on thy foe, 

Thou hast cursed him with thy breath, therefore thou too fallest to-day V 
Thus having spoken, the mighty king, not looking back, went on, 

And still, as ever, behind him, went following that dog alone ! 

III. 

* Lo ! suddenly, with a sound that ran throhgb heaven and earth 
India came riding on his chariot, and he cried to the king ' ascend.’ 

Then indeed did the lord of justice look back to his fallen brothers. 

And thus unto Indra he spoke with a sorrowful heart, 

* I«et my brothers who yonder lie fallen, go with me. 

Not even into thy heaven would I enter if they were not there ; 

And yon fair-faced dauf^ter of a king, Draupadi, the all-deserving ; 

Let her too enter with nsf Oh Indra, approve my prayer !’ 

Inpha. 

In heaven thou lAialt find thy brothers, they are already there before thee, 

There are they aU with Draupadi ; weep not then, Oh son of Bharata ! 

Thither are they entered, prince, having thrown away their mortal weeds, 

But thon alone shali enter, still wearing thy body of flesh. 

Yuph»htbira. 

Oh India and what of this dogf It hath faithfully followed me through ; 

Let It go wHh me Into heaven, for my soul is full of compassion. 

ZaiDJiA. 

Immortality and fellowship with me, and the height of joy and felicity, 

All these hast thon reached to-day ; leave then the dog behind thee. 

YUPHlSBTjBLXRA. 

The good may oft act an evil part, but never a part like this : 

Away then with that fdteily, whose price is to abandon the faithful. 

iKPEA. 

My heaven hath no place for dogs ; they steal away our offerings on earth, 

Leave then thy dog behind thee, nor think in thy heart that It is cruel 
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Ycphishthira. 

To ftbutdoa tho falfhfiil lad doroied If ah endless exime, Uke the murder of a BnlinAB, 
never thereforoi oome weel or woe, will I Abendon yon fAithful dog, 

Yon poor cfOAture, In feer and distress, hath tmiied in my power to save it ; 

Hot therefore, for oven life itself, will 1 break my plighted word. 

iNDBA. 

If A dog but beholds a sacrifice, men esteem it unholy and void ; 

Forsake then the dog, O hero, and heaven is thine own as a reward. 

Already thou hast borne to forsake thy fondly-loved brothers and Draupadi, 

Why then forsakesi thou not the dog t wherefore now fails thy heart t 

Yudhishthiba. 

Mortals, when they are dead, are dead to love or hate, so runs the world’s belief, 

I could not bring them back to life, but while they lived I never left them ; 

To oppress the suppliant, to kill a wife, to spoil a Brahman, and to betray one’s friends. 
These are the four great crimes , and to fonake a dependent, I count equal unto them. 

Yudhishthira then enters heaven ; but one more trial awaits him* 
He finds there Duiyodhana and the other sons of Dhritardshtrfi, 
but he looks in vain for his own brothers. He refuses to stay in 
the Swerga without them, and a messenger is sent to bring him 
where they are. He descends to the Indian hell and finds them 
there ; and he proudly resolves to stay with them and share their 
sorrows, rather than dwell in heaven without them. But the 
whole scene was only a mdyd or illusion, to prove his virtue ; the 
sorrows suddenly vanish, the surrounding hell changes into heaven, 
where Yudhishthira and his brothers dwell with Indra in full 
content of heart for ever. 

Thus closes the Mah£bhirata, the new mythic world, which a 
modern Columbus has opened.”* 

Yudhishthira is also called Dharmarija, Dharmaputra and some- 
times simply Bijan. 

Yuga — A cycle of five years. The years are called severally 
Samvatsara, Parivatsara, Idvatsara, Anuvatsara, and Vatsara. 
There are four kinds of months ; 1, the Saura, or Solar-sidereal, 
consisting of the sun’s passage through a sign of the zo^ac ; 2, 
the Saumya or Chandra or lunar month, comprehending thirty 
lunations or Tithis, and reckoned most usually from new moon to 
new moon, though sometimes from full moon to full moon ; 3, the 
Savana, or solar month, containing thirty days of sunrise and 

* Westninstei Review, Vol. L, p. 61. 
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sunset ; and 4, the Nakshatra or lunar asterlsmal month, which is 
the moon’s revolution through the twenty-eight lunar mansions. 
The five years fonhing the Yuga differ only in denomination, being 
composed of the months just described, with such Malaradsas or 
intercalary months, as may be necessary to complete the period, 
according to Vriddha Garga. The cycle comprehends therefore 
sixty solar-sidereal months of 1,800 days : sixty-one solar months 
or 1,830 days ; sixty-two lunar months, or 1,860 lunations ; and 
sixty-seven lunar-asterismal mouths, or 1,809 such days. 

Yugas — There are four Yugas or ages ; the Krita, the Tretd, 
the Dw^para, and the Kdli. To estimate the length of each it is 
necessary to remember tliat six months form an Ayana (the period 
of the sun’s progress north or south of the ecliptic) ; and two 
Ayauas compose a year. The southern Ayana is a night, and the 
northei'n a day, of the gods. Twelve thousand divine years, each 
composed of three hundred and sixty such days, constitute the 
period of the four Yugas or ages. They are thus distributed : the 
Krita age has four thousand divine years ; the Tretd, three thousand ; 
the Dwdpara, two thousand ; and the Kali age, one thousand. The 
period that precedes a Yuga is called a Sandhya, and it is of as 
many hundred years as there are thousands in the Yuga ; and the 
period that follows a Yuga, termed the Sandhydsana, is of similar 


duration. 

Thus Krita Yuga 4,000 

Sandhya 400 

Sandhydsana 400 

4,800 

— Tretd Yuga..... 3,000 

Sandhya. 300 

Sandhydsana 300 

3,600 

— DwaparaYuga 2,000 

Sandhya... 200 

Sandhydsana 200 

2,400 


f'arried over .,10,800 
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Brought over... 10,800 

— Ki\i Yuga 1,000 

Saudhya... 100 

Sandhydsana 100 

1,200 


12,000 

—See V. P. and Notes, 

Yuvanaswa — l, A prince, the son of Ardra ; 2, the son of 
Prasenajit, and Oxthcr of Mandhatra, q. v. ; 3, the son of Am- 
barisha, 

Yuyudhana — The sou of Satyaka, and grandson of Sini. 

YuyutSU — The youngest son of Dhritarashtra, by a woman of 
the Vaisya caste, makiner altocrether a hundred and two childien. 
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Adityas — [Page lO] — The sous of Aditi. They were first 
reckoned as seven or eight. In the later Indian literature they 
are always said to be twelve. Contradictory accounts of them are 
cited by Dr. Muir (IV, 104j. In texts from the Mahibhirata the 
Adityas, though their names are not always uniformly given, are 
stated to be twelve in number, except in one case where only 
eleven are specified. Vishnu is always named as one of them, and 
as by the time when these works were written, his dignity had 
become enhanced in general estimation, he is declared to be the 
greatest of the twelve. In the V. and Harivamsha it is stated 
that those who formerly, in the Chakshusha Manwantara, were 
called the Tushitas, are known as the twelve Adityas in the 
Vaivasvata Manwantara. 


Professor Roth, (in the Journal of the Germ. Or. Soc. VI, 68) 
has the following observations on the Adityas. There (in the 
highest heaven) dwell and reign those gods who bear in common 
the name of Adityas. We must, however, if we would discover 
their earliest character, abandon the conceptions which in a later 


age, and even in that of the heroic poems, were entertained 
regarding these deities. According to this conception they were 
twelve sun*gods, bearing evident reference to the twelve months* 
But for the most ancient period we must bold fast the primary 
signification of their name. They are the inviolable, imperidtable, 
eternal beings. Aditi, eternity, or the eteimal, is the element 
which sustains them, and is sustained by them. The etermd and 
inviolable clement in which the Adityas dwell, and which forms 
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their essence, is the eelestkl light. The Xditjras, Ute gods ef ^is 
light, do not therefore by any means coincide nrith any of the 
foitns in which light is manifnted in the universe. Th^ are 
neither sun, nor moon, nor stars, nor dawn, but the eternal sus- 
tainers of this luminous life, which exists, as it were, ^behind all 
these phenomena. — 0. S. V, 56, 

Ahi— A name of Vrittra, the demon who person ides drought, 
and is also called Sushna. 

4jobhagra — The unborn part of man. After death and the 
cremation of the body, Agni is supplicated to kindle the unborn 
part with his heat and dame, and, assuming his most auspicious 
form, to convey it to the world of the righteous. Before, however, 
this unborn part can complete its course from earth to the third 
heaven, it has to traverse a vast gulf of darkness. Leaving behind 
on earth all that is evil and imperfect, and proceeding by the paths 
which the fathers trod, the spirit, invested with a lustre like that 
ofthegodsy soars to the realms of eternal light, &c. — 0. T., 
Vol V, p. 303. 

Akanipwa — A king who lived in the Krita Yuga, but who 
was so far from enjoying the tranquillity generally predicated of 
that happy time, that he was overcome by his enemies in a battle, 
in which he lost his son, and suffered in consequence severe afflic- 
tion. — O* S'. VoL /, p, 505. 

AnakftdtUldubhi — A name of Vasudeva, q. v. 

Amiyaili — The goddess of forest solitude. Several hymns in 
the Big- and Atharva-vedas are addressed to this goddess. See 
O, S. T., V,423. 

Arhat— A perfect saint, amongst the Jains or Buddhists ; one 
in whom evil desire is entirely destroyed ; one entitled to the 
homage of gods and men. 

Anma^The ruddy. The son of the patriarch Kasyapa and 
his wife Yinata ; the younger brother of Garuda, the bird vehicle 
of Vishtiiu. This deity has in the classical period taken the place 
of ITshas, the personification of dawn in the Vedic creed. 

AllliU--^The daughter of Bfanu and wife of the great sage 
C%yaTaiia*r*0. 8. 21, VoL J, p. 124, 
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Arralan^l^e son and heir of Bdja Kehama, who 
violence to Ealijal, the beautifal danghtev of a peasant in tibo 
neighbourhood of the palace, and was felled to the earth and siain 
by the avenging arm of her father. 

Aryabhata*- At page 48 this name was spelt after Colebrooke 
as Aryahhdtta / but in old Sanskrit works recently discovered 
it is written almost invariably with one t Aryabhata ; and this is 
therefore the spelling now adopted. It is ascertained on his own 
authority that he was born at Kusumapura, near the modem 
Patna. The date which he assigns for his birth corresponds with 
A. D. 476. Aryabhata was evidently a great man and is recognised 
as such by all Orientalists. Lassen calls him ^ the founder of 
mathematical and astronomical science in India.’ His chief work 
is the Arabhatiya Sutra, which includes two other works, the 
Dasagfti Sdira, and the Aryashtasata. — Mrs. Manning^ A. ^ M. 
/., Voll.p. 365-6. 

Asruvinduxnati — The daughter of Kimadeva, who was sent 
by Indra, along with her father, to endeavour to excite passion in 
the breast of Yayiti. In this they succeeded, aud in order to 
become a fit husband for his young bride, the aged king applied to 
his sons to give him their youth in exchange for his decrepitude. 
As elsewhere related they all refused, except Puru, the youngest. 
After a time, however, Yayati was prevailed upon by the persua- 
sion of his young bride, at the instigation of Indra, to go to 
heaven, on which he restored his yonth to Puru, and proceeded 
with his subjects to Indra, who sent them to i^iva, and he directed 
them to Vishnu, in whose sphere they obtained a final abode. — 
WiUofCs Works, in, 37. 

Atikaya— One of the sons of the giant B&va^a, who was killed 
at the siege of Lanka. 

Atit— From Aiita, passed away ; a religious mendicant liberated 
from worldly cares and feelings. 

Atyarati — The unwise man mentioned in the Aitareya Bndi- 
mana, who by means qf aBigasuya sacrifice or religious eeremouyy 
subdued the whole earth ; but when the brahman who hod 
oiated asked for his reward, Atyarati replied : When I conquer 
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0itita Kuril, thou abalt be kisig of the OttHli, hol^ UMm, end 1 will 
be mereljr thy geamL*’ Tbe brefamen replied : tJttere Kura 
is Hie land of the gods $ no iik»^ can conquer it. Thoa bast 
cheated me, therefore I take all from thee. And Atjraiiti, thus 
depriTod ai vigour, was slain hy king Sushlmna. For Atyaiiti 
had not kept his oath.— ^ M. Z, VoL I, p. 104. 


B 

Badarih»unram~The pmt of the Himalaya known as 
Badarin&th. It is a shrine of ancient celebrity. — Wilson. 

BnllU — ^A king of Ayodhya, the seventh in descent from 
Harifchandra. He was overcome by the Haihayas and Tdlajangas, 
and compelled to dy with his queens to the forest, where he died. 
After his death one of his wives gave birth to a son, who received 
the name of Sagara (q. v.) When he had grown up the youth 
learnt from his mother all that had befallen his father, and vowed 
to exterminate the enemies who had conquered his paternal king- 
dom, He acquired great celebrity, and takes a conspicuous place 
in Hindu history. 

BahUSalill— A name of Bhima. 

Bhima — Page 95. Bhima is the Hercules or Orlando of the 
mythological poetiy of the Hindus ; his uncommon strength was 
a sttpematural endowment. In his youth he was the great plague 
of the Kura princes, beating them in every sport and contest. 
They therefore plotted to get rid of him, and at a juvenile parly at 
one of the water palaces of the king, administered a poisonous 
drug to him, and took advantage of his slumber to push him into 
the Ganges. He fell into the region of the sub-terrene snakes, by 
whom be was bitten ; one poison was the antidote of the other, and 
Bhima, recovering from his sleep, soon beat off his antagonists ; 
they fled to Hieir king Vflsukt who was induced by their report to 
see the wouderful boy, and went to meet him. In his traia was 
Asyaka, the maternal great great grandfather of Bhima, who 
recognised, and welcomed his descendant. Aryaka being a great 
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favoarite with the king of theN^as, Vfcnki offered to give his 
relation any treasure or gems he could desire, but Aryaka asked 
permission for him to quaff the invigorating beverage, of which one 
bowl contained the strength of a thousand N%as ; permission being 
granted, Bhima drained this bowl eight times at as many draughts, 
and then went quietly to sleep for eight days : on his waking he 
was feasted by the Ndgas and then restored to his sorrowing 
mother and brethren. From this period, dates his miraculous 
strength. It^any of these incidents find parallels in Western 
Komance. The lady of the Lake inhabits the depths of the water, 
and is called by Merlin the white serpent the Fata Morgana 
resided beneath a lake while caressing one of her lovers as a 
serpent. She is also styled the Fairy of Riches : her treasures 
were spread over a plain to which Orlando arrived by falling in a 
conflict with Arridauo to the bottom of an enchanted lake : Manto, 
the protecting fairy of Mantua [Orl. Fur. 43, 74.] being saved by 
Adonis when pursued in the form of a snake, proffers him anything 
he may desire. The account she gives of herself makes her to be 
a regular N^ga Kanya, or Ophite Maiden. The feat of Bhima may 
be paralleled by a similar one of Orlando, and many others of tlie 
preux chevaliers of chivalry.” — Wilson’s Works, III, 337* 

BhiXUasena — A name of Bhima. 

Bhujyu— The son of Tugra, who was abandoned by his 
malevolent companions in the middle of the sea, and rescued by the 
Asvins, who are said to have conveyed Bhujyu out of the liquid 
ocean with their headlong flying horses. Another account states 
“ Tugra abandoned Bhujyu on the water-cloud, as any dead man 
leaves his property. Ye, Asvins, bore him in animated water-tight 
ships, which traversed the air. Three nights and three days did 
ye convey him in three flying cars, with a hundred feet and six 
horses, which crossed over to the dry land beyond the liquid ocean.” 
--0. S. T., r, p. 244. 

Bibhatm — A name of Arjuna. 

BindtUliati — The daughter of Sasabindu, who was married to 
the celebrated king Mindhatrl, and became the mother of tJhree 
sons and fifty daughters. 
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BralmiaketU — A priace, the sou of Yisvaketa, king of Dri- 
vida, who was doomed to die in his Sixteenth year, but who, by 
advice of Angiras, went to Benares, and lay down in the path of 
Yama, when on a visit to iSiva. Yatna who never deviates from a 
straight path, and even an equal step, and could therefore neither 
walk round Brahmaketu nor stride over him, at last, to induce 
him to rise, promised to allow him to live a century, which 
accordingly happened. There is an underplot of Brahmaketu’s 
marrying the daughter of the king of Kdmpilya, in lieu of the 
hunchbacked son of the king of Kekaya, which has some resem- 
blance to a story in the Arabian Nights. — Wilson's Works, 
in, 44. 

Bum Pennou — The deity worshipped by the Khonds ; he is 
called the god of light and source of good ; while his consort Tari- 
Pennou is the source of evil in the world. 

Byroba — A demi-god of the herdsmen ; worshipped wherever a 
few of the pastoral tribes are settled. 

G 

(Jlianda — A demon servant of the demon chief Sumbba, who 
was killed by the goddess Umd, who ultimately slew his master 
also. The K^lipuja festival is in commemoration of the victory 
of Um4 over Chanda and Munda. 

OlUUldbraka&ta — The moou-gem, which is supposed to absorb 
the rays of the moon, and emit them again in the form of pure 
and cool moisture. 

Cobra — Next to the Bakshasas the Cobra, or deadly-hooded 
snake, plays the most important part iu the legends, as a super- 
natural personage. This is only one of the many traces still extant 

of that serpent-worship formerly so general In western India 

Berpent-worship, as it still exists is something more active than 
a mere popular superstition. The Cobra, unless disturbed, rarely 
goes far from home, and is supposed to watch jealously over a 
hidden treasure. He is, in the estimation of the lower classes, 
invested with supernatural powers, and according to the treatment 
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he receives, he builds up or deslrojs the fortunes of ibe house to 
r^hich he belongs. No native will willingly kill him if he can get 
rid of him in any other way ; and the poorer classes always after 
he is killed, give him all the honours of a regular cremation, 
assuring him, with many protestations, as the pile burns, ‘ that 
they are guiltless of his blood ; that they slew him by order of 
their master or * that they had no other way to prevent his 
biting the children or the chickens.’ ” Sir B. Frere.* 


D 

Dftdhicha — One of the nineteen Bhvigus, composers of hymns, 
- 0. S. y., Vol I p 279. 

Dadhyauch — One of the ancient great sages, the sou of 
Atliarvan, 

Damins— The name of brahmans in Kusa-dwipa. 

Da&ayja^-A name of Arjuna. 

Dasagriva — A name of the giant Ravana. 

Dovadatta — One of the five sons of a brahman named Govinda- 
(latta who lived on the banks of the Ganges. The sons were of goodly 
persons, but rude manners and uncultivated minds. A brahman of 
great learning having on one occasion, when the father was abroad, 
demanded the rites of hospitality, was treated with disrespect by 
the youths, and was about to depart in wrath when the father 
andved. The severity with which he rebuked tlie lads pacified the 
brahman and he was induced to remain. The auger of his parent 
produced a favourable impression on Devadatta, who, repenting of 
his idle habits, set off to Badarik^srama to propitiate ^iva. The 
rigour of his austerities engaged the approbation of the god. ^iva 
appeared to him and promised that he should become possessed of 
learning, for which purpose he directed him to go to P&taliputra, 
and study under Vedakhumba. lie afterwards repaired to Pra» 
tishtb&na, where he studied with diligence and success under 
another teacher of repute. 
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He there beheld the daughter of the king Su^arma at a balcony 
of the palace. She also noticed him, and the attraction was 
mntoal. After Uiey bad interchanged glances she beckoned to 
him to approach. He obeyed ; on which she took a flower» and 
haring tonched her teeth with it, threw it to him, and then disap- 
peared. Devadatta taking the flower returned home. The flame 
that preyed on his heart soon betmyed itself to the experience of 
his preceptor, and he quickly drew from him the secret of his 
passion. He explained the story of tlie flower to signify an assign- 
ation on the part of the princess to meet Devadatta at a temple 
called Pushpa, (a flower.) The youth was charmed with this 
explanation, and set ofi* to the temple to await the coming of the 
princess. On her arrival in due course she enquired how he had 
so readily apprehended her meaning ; but when ho confessed he 
was indebted to his preceptor’s sagacity, rather than to his own, 
she was highly offended with his lack of discernment and left him 
in displeasure. 

Devadatta was now more wretched than ever, when Sambhu, 
commisserating his condition, sent one of his attendants, Fanchi- 
sikha, to console and assist him. Panchisikha made the youth put 
on a female garb, whilst he assumed the appearance of an aged 
brahman. 'Thus changed, they repaired to the palace, when the 
supposed brahman thus addressed the monarch : ** King, I am an 
old man, without connections in your capital* I scut my only sou 
on family affairs some time ago to a distant country, and ho does 
not return. I am weaiy of expectiug him, and fear some evil may 
have befallen him. I will therefore go forth in quest of him ; but 
bow can 1 dispose of my daughter-in-law in the mean time ? I 
leave her, king, as a sacred deposit in your charge.” The monarch, 
afraid of the brahman’s malediction, reluctantly accepted the trust, 
and the supposed brahman departed. The daughter was trans- 
ferred to the interior of the palace, where, revealing himself to the 
princess, Devadatta succeeded in pacifying her indignation, and 
recovering her regard. She listened to his suit with complacency, 
and they pledged their troth to each other by the ritual that unites 
in wedlock Uie inferior spirits of heaven. 

When it became no longer possible to conceal their secret inter- 
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course^ the friendly spirit was summoned by a wish to their aasist- 
ance*-*he appeared, and conveyed Devadatta out of the palace by 
night The next morning he made the youth discard his femdle 
habiliments, and accompany him, again metamorphosed to a 
venerable brahman, to the palace, in the chai*acter of the son of 
whom he had been in search. He came, he said, to claim hia 
daughter-in-law, and the king ordered her to be sent for ; but all 
parties were struck with real, or seeming constetiiation, when it 
was announced that she was nowhere to be found. The king, at 
a loss to comprehend the possibility of her evasion, and recol- 
lecting old legends, suspected that the brahman was not what he 
seemed to be, and, apprehensive of incurring his displeasure, 
professed himself willing to submit to any conditions he should 
Impose. These were readily armnged, and the princess was given 
to tiie brahman’s supposed son, in exchauge for the bride that he 
pretended to have lost. The princess bore a son, who was named 
Mahidhara. When the king was advanced in years, he retired to 
the forests, resigning his sovereignty to his grandson ; and after 
witnessing the glory of Mahidhara, his parents also withdrew 
from the world to the silence of the hermitage : devoting all their 
thoughts to Sambhu, they obtained his favour ; and when released 
from this mortal coil, tliey were elevated to the rank of spirits, 
attendant on the god and his celestial consort, as Pushpadanta and 
his wife Jaya, the same whose indiscreet curiosity had lately been 
punished by their temporary return to the infimities of human 
nature. — Wilson’s Works, III, 185. 

DevantlAia— One of the sons of the giant Havana, who was 
killed at the siege of Lanka. 

Dhanai^aya — ‘‘ The conqueror of wealth j” a name of Arjuna, 
the third of the Pindava princes, eminent for his valour, and the 
particular friend of Krishna. 

DhaxiyaS^The designation of Vaisyas in Krauncha Dwfpa. 

Dhuntraksha — One of Havana’s generals who was killed at 
the siege of Lanka. 

l)ipakanii---An ancient monarch, whoso wife, named ^akti- 
mati, more dear to him than his existence, whilst reposing iu a 
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bower in the garden, was bitten hy a snake, and died. The king, 
overcome with grief for her loss, made a vow to observe perpetual 
contiuence^a vow to which he rigidly adhered, although the 
want of a son to succeed him in the kingdom was a subject of 
pi*ofound affliction to him. Whilst thus distressed, he was directed 
by Siva, in a dream, in what manner to obtain a son and successor, 
without violating his faith to his departed wife. For the remainder 
of the legend, see SItavahana. 

Dyntiman — The king of Krauncha Dwipa. 

E 

Ekftshtsdtca-— The mother of Indra. Ekashtak^, practising 
austere fervour, bore as a child the glorious Indra. In the next 
verse EkishUka is called the mother of Soma as well as of Indra, 
and the daughter of Prajapati.” — 0. 5. T., Vo!, V, p, 80. 

Ereenia — The benevolent Glendoveer (Gandharba) in Southey’s 
poem “ the curse of Kehama.” 


— — -~jr "« - 

G 

Oaruda— [Page 224]— A wundervogul, or wonderful bird, is 
the property of ail people ; and the Garuda of the Hindus is 
represented by the Eorosh of the Zend, Simoorgh of the Persians, 
the Anka of the Arabs, the Kerkes of the Turks, the Kirni o£ the 
Japanese, the sacred dragon of the Chinese, the Griffin of Chivalry, 
the Phoenix of classical fable, the wise and ancient bird that sits 
upon the ash Yggdrasit of the Edda, and according to Faber, in 
common with all the rest, is a misrepresentation of the holy cheru- 
bim that guarded the gate of paradise. Some writers have even 
traced the twelve knights of the round Table to the twelve 
Rocs of Persian story.— Wilson’s Wokks, III, 193. 

Ctonika — The mother of Patacjali the grammarian. 

Oovilldadatta-^A brahman who lived on the banks of the 
Ganges ; he had five sons, one of whom was Devadatta, (q. v.) 
whose subsequent celebrity conferred distinction on the father. 
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Gritsamada — A name given bj Indrn to the Muni SaunabotrBt 
because he delighted in praising. His hymn ^vas termed /it* 
drasya indriyam^ the might of Indra. He was born again as 
^aunaka, in the race of Bhrlgu, and saw the second Mandala 
of the Big Veda as it was revealed to him together with the hymn 
Sajaniya, &c.— 231. 

Gudakesa— A name of Aijuna. 

Gunadhya — The human name of Malyavan, when he was con* 
demned to returo to the infirmities of human nature* He was 
born at Pratishtlidna, the capital of S^iivahaua, supposed to be 
the same as Pattaii or Pyetan on the God^veri. — Wilson. 


I 

Ida — The wile of Manu, and mother of the human race after 
the deluge. 

Indrasena— The charioteer of Yudhishthira. 




J 

Jlimbhaka — A celestial or magical weapon, which causes 
drowsiness. These weapons are of a very unintelligible character. 
Some of them are occasionally wielded as missiles, but in general 
they appear to be mystical powers exercised by the individual ; 
such as those of paralysing an enemy, or locking his senses fast 
in sleep, or bringing down storm and rain and fire from heaven* 
There is a list of one hunderd of these weapons given in the first 
book of the Riimayana. — Wilson, XI, 297. 


K 

Kaliyal— The beautiful daughter of the peasant L^utWi 
whose violation was attempted by Arvalan, the son of Bija 
Kehama. Arvalan was slain in consequence by Lad»riad» upon 
whom was afterwards pronounced the doom which ^ves the. title 
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to Southey’s poem. Kaliyai afterwards joined her fatbm^ and often 
soothed him under the withering effects of Kehama’s eui*8e, and 
Laduriad is often able to extricate his daughter from great dangers 
of fire and flood. 

Ka]llftdlie]lU--*The sacred cow of the Muni Jamadagnii which 
was stolen by RAja Kartavitya, and afterwards recovered by the 
Muni’s son Parasai'&ma, who slew the robber king. 

Klasialasiia— ‘A name of Brahma^ as the soul of the universe, 
contained in the Egg of the world. 

Kanakhala*--A place of pilgrimage celebrated in Hindu 
Action ; it is near Gangadwdra, the modern Ilaridwar. 

Blatyayana — A name of great celebrity in the literary history 
of India. It belongs in all probability, to several personages 
renowned for their contributions to the grammatical and ritual 
literature of the Brahmanical Hindus ; but it is met with also 
* amongst the names of the chief disciples of the Buddha, Sakya- 
muni. The most celebrated personage of this name, however, is 
Katy^yana, the critic of the great grammarian Pduini ; and he is 
most likely the same with the Katyayana who wrote the ginmina* 
tical treatise called the PritisAkhya of the white Yajurveda, 
(q. V.) Professor Goldstucker, in ins Panini, &c., his Place in 
Sanscrit Literature (London, 1861,) has shewn that he cannot 
have been a contemporaiy of Panini, as was generally assumed ; 
and in a paper recently read by him before the Royal Asiatic 
Society (February, 1863,) he has proved that this K^tyiyana 
lived at the same time as the great grammarian Pdtaojali, whose 
date he had previously fixed between 140 and 120 before the 
Christian era. See Patanjali. — Chambers^ Encyclopaedia. 

ICaliftma. — The name of the mythfcal Bija who is the principal 
figure in Southey’s poem “The Curse of Kchama.” By along 
course of penances and austerities he acquired supreme power over 
the world, and caused the gods themselves to tremble for their inde* 
peudence. His son Arvalan, the heir appai*ent to all his power and 
wickedness, was slain with a stake by a peasant whose daughter he 
was attempting to violate. The incensed Riga pronoupced on the 
peasant, Iiadurlad, the doom which gives name to the poem. 
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Enilll — The goddess of the dey, when the moon is in the &rst 
and second quarters. 

Kundoba^A deified hero of the shepherds, who, amongst the 
pastoral tribes supersedes all other popular idols. 

Euiyara— An old parrot mentioned in the Padma Purina. 
When the sage Chyavana was wandering over the world in pilgri- 
mage, he came to the south bank of the Narmadd, where a linga 
called Omkira was erected ; and having worshipped it, he sat 
under an Indian iig tree where he overheard a conversation 
between Kunjara and his four sons, in which the latter related to 
the former wliat they bad beheld in their flight during the day. 
Several stories were related the moral of which was the same, the 
good effects of venerating holy men, and meditating upon Vishnu. 
Kunjara then related toCbyavana an account of the preceding births 
of his sons and himself.— ‘Wilson’s Works^ VoL 111^ p. 37. 

Kusadhvaja — A rishi, the father of Vedavati. He was slain 
by Sambhu, king of the Daityas. 


L 

Ladurlad — The name of the peasant in Southey’s poem, on 
whom the curse of Kelmma is pronounced. See YEDiLLiiJN, 
Ksiiama, &c. 

M 

Hada — A demon, created by the sage Chyavana, intoxication 
personified ; in terror of whom and of tlic power of the saint, the 
gods acceded to the participation of the Asvini Kumdras in divine 
honours. Mada was afterwards divided, and distributed amongst 
dice, women, and wine. — Wilson, XI, 263. 

BIabat!ll]ra — A legendary and local description of the greatness 
or holiness of particular temples, or individual divinities. A 
ohaptor taken from some Purdna, descriptive of the virtues of some 
place or person, is termed a Mahdtmya.— ^W ilsoit, 

Mfiltidlmjra'^Thc son of Dovadatta, (q. v.) 


98 
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Hftlldaldlli~A river near the hill Chitrakiita in Bnndelkniid ; 
regarded as a sort of saered stream on account of Bfanai^Laksb- 
mana, and Sita» having resided in its neighbourhood! Bima thus 
points out to SitB! some of the b^uties of the river. 

Mj life in fair Ayodhya^s town 
Was not so sweet to me. 

As gazing on this lovely dood, 

That glorious hill and thee. 

Bathe in the gentle stream! to her 
With friendly love ropau*! 

And pluck her lilies in thy play, 

And twine them in thy hair. 

This mount, with all its savage life, 

Ayodhya’s city deem. 

And on this beauteous river look 
As our own Saiju’s stream. 

O Sito, I am wild with joy, 

So rare a lot is mine, 

Cheered by a duteous brother’s care, 

And loved with love like thine.” 

« Griffith. Scenes from the B&m&yana. 

Maraty*-^A name of Hanuman, the offspring of Marut, a name 
of Puvana or V£yu, all meaning wind. 

Mrigavati-^^Tho wife of Sahasr^nlka, (q. v.) 

Uunda — A demon servant of the demon ruler Nisumbha, who 
was killed by UmA The goddess ultimately slew his master also. 
The K&lipi!\)a festival in Bengal is held annually in conunemora-> 
tion of the victoiy of lJm& over Chinda and Mun4a. 


N 

Namuchi— One of tho demons who personify drought ; they 
are represented in the Big Veda as hostile powers in the atmos- 
phere, who malevolently shut up the watery treasures in the 
OloudSi 
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WMdaka*->Oae of the hundred sons of Dhriiarishtra. Durjod* 
hana was the eldest^ but as the legend of their birth was not giren 
in the article under his name, it may be recited here. One day 
the sage Yydsa was hospitably entertained by the queen Gindhdrl, 
and in return he granted her a boon. She choose to be the mother 
of a hundred sons, and soon afterwards became pregnant. After 
two years gestation she produced a mass of flesh which was divided 
by Vy&sa into a hundred and one pieces, (as big as the joint of a 
thumb) and placed in jars. In due time the eldest son Duryodhaua 
was born, but not till after the birth of Pritha’s son Yudhishthira. 
In another month the remaining ninety-nine sons were born from 
the remaining jars, and one daughter, called Duhsala (afterwards 
married to Jayadratha.) The hundred names are all given in the 
Mahfibh&mta ; it will be sufiicient here to mention the principal 
ones : — Duryodhana, Durvishaha, Durmukha, Dushpradarsana, 
Vivinsati, Vikama, Duhsasano, Virochana, Kundaka, Nandaka, &c. 
— Williams. I. E. P. 

NishftdA'— The piogenitor of the wild races, extracted from the 
left thigh of king Vena. — W ilson. 

MiSHHflbhft — A demon ruler of prodigious strength and power 
who was destroyed by the goddess Umd. The Devimahfitmya 
narrates this as one of her chief martial exploits. 


P 

Pft&dlftSiklift^^One of Siva’s attendants wlio was sent down to 
earth to console and assist Devadatta, when his course of true love 
did not seem likely to run smooth. 

Panm&rthikft — Being, in Its highest sense. 

Pfttftliputrft — The famous and much disputed city of Palibo- 
tbra ; an ancient place of great sanctity, being the favoured shrine 
of Lakshmi and Sarasvati. Its origin is thus narrated. A Btah* 
num from the south, whilst engaged on a pilgrimage to Kanakb ala , 
nmt Gangddwira, died, and left three sons. They subsequeatly 
repabed to Bijagiiha for instruction, and thence removed to 
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Cbinchinft a city on the seashore^ south from the shrine of Komira 
SwAmL They were kindly entertained by Bhojika, a Brahman, 
who gave them his three daughters in marriage* After a time, 
the country was afRicted by famine ; and the three httB|)and8, 
deserting their wives, set off to seek their fortunes elsewhere* 
Talents and relationship touch not the hearts of the wicked. The 
wife of the second brother proved pregnant, and was delivered of 
a son, whose, helpless situation attracted the pity, and propitiated 
the guardian care of Devi aud Siva. The first effect of this 
powerful patronage was the discoveiy, by the women, of an 
immense treasure, which being judifiously expended, elevated the 
boy to princely possessions. By the advice of his grandfather’s 
friend, and his own guardian Yajnadatta, Putraka, as the lad had 
been named, distributed publicly splendid gifts, at various seasons, 
to the Brahmans, in the hope of attracting and discovering his 
father. The scheme succeeded, and the three brothers returned 
to claim their wives, and interest in the young Baja. The claim 
was joyfully recognised ; but the evil propensities of the fraternity 
prevailing over natural affection, they conspired the death of the 
prince, and his own father led him into a temple, where he left 
him to be murdered by assassins, covertly stationed for the purpose. 
The murderers were, however, induced, by the intreaties and 
presents of Putraka, to let him escape, aud ho Red into the forests. 
His father aud uncles met the fate that ever attends the ungrateful : 
the officers of the young K^ja accused them of having killed him, 
and falling upon the culprits, sacrificed them to his memory. 

In the meantime, Putraka, whilst wandering in the woods, beheld 
two men struggling with each other. Ho enquired who they were. 
They replied, that they were the sons of May4sur, and were 
contending for a magic cup, staff, and pair of slippers : the fii'st of 
which yielded inexhaustible viands, the second generated any 
object which it delineated, and the third transported a person 
through the air. The strong^t of the two was to possess these 
articles. Putraka then observed to them, that violence was a very 
improper mode of settling their pretensions, and that it would be 
better they should adjust the dispute by less objectionable means* 
He therefore proposed that they should run a race for the contested 
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artides, and the fleetest win them. They agreed, mid set o£ 
They were no sooner at a little distance, thim Putraka^ putting his 
feet into the sleepers, and seizing the cup and staff, monnted into 

toe air, and left toe racers to lament in vain their being outwitted. 

0‘ 

Putraka alighted at a city called Akarshik^ and took up bis 
residence with an old woman, from whom he received accounts of 
the beauty of the king’s daughter, whose name was Pa^i. Having 
in consequence formed an intimacy with the princess, he carried 
her off, and alighted on the bank of the Ganges, where tracing the 
walls and buildings of a city with his staff, a stately town imme- 
diately arose. The people attracted to this place he maintained by 
the stores of his cup ; and the place named after his bride and 
himself Pitali putraka, became the capital of a mighty empire.— 
Wilson, III, 165. 

Patanjali— Is the name of two celebrated authors of ancient 
India, who are generally looked upon as the same personage, but 
apparently for no other reason than that they bear the same name. 
The one is the author of the system of philosophy called Yoga, 
the other the great critic of Kitydyana and P^i^iui. Of the former 
nothing is known beyond his work — see Yoga. The few histori- 
cal facts relating to the latter, as at present ascertained, may be 
gathered from his great work the Mahdbhishya, or the great 
Commentary. The name of his mother was Gonika ; his birth- 
place was Gonarda, situated in the east of India, and he resided 
temporarily in Kashmir, where his work was especially patronised. 
From circumstantial evidence Professor Goldstucker has, more- 
over, proved that he wrote between 140 and 120 b. c. {Paniniy his 
place in Sanskrit Literature,) The Mah4bhishya of Patanjali is 
not a full commentary on P^^ini, but with a few exceptions, only 
a commentary on the Y4rttikas, or critical remarks of K&ty&yana 
on Pinini. Patanjali being the third of the grammatical tiiad of 
India, and his work therefore having the advantage of profiting by 
the scholarship of his predecessors, he is locked upon as a para- 
mount authority in all matters relating to classical Sanskrit Gram- 
mar ; and very justly so, for as to learning, ingenuify, and tm- 
scientiousness, there is no grammatical author of India who can 
be held superior to him,— CAcwwim* Encyclopmdus* 
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jpftvsna— Tlia god of tfio wind, Viyu, (q. v,) 

Ktanialia-**A name of Brahml 

Pratibba8ika--Being, merely seeming— that belonging to what 
presmitB itself in^dreams, &c., illusions rather than realities. 

Pomrayas — See pages 486~90. In a recent paper read before 
the Philological Society, “ On Nomina Numina in Its Two Phases.” 
Professor Gk)ldstucker said its object was to illustrate tlie influence 
which in ancient times, the mistaken etymology of words exercised 
on the formation of religious ideas and myths, and in modern times 
the mistaken interpretation of mytlis on the formation of wrong 
etymologies. In adverting to Max Muller’s view of the supposed 
original import of Daphne in Greek, and of Urvasi in Hindu 
mythology, Professor Goldstucker observed that the common 
feature of the Greek and Hindu legends of Daphne and Urvasi, 
was the transformation of these beings — of Urvasi into a bird or 
vine, and of Daphne into a laurel tree. Moreover in the Hindu 
legend, Urvasi disappears in the lightning of tlie Gandhorbas who 
steal her rams, and Pururavas establishes a new ceremony, which 
consists in producing fire by means of the attiition of two pieces 
of wood. And finally in all legendary accounts Urvasi is repre- 
sented as an Apsarasas, or as the name indicates (from ap water, 
and saras, arising,) from a water-bom being ; while Daphne as we 
are told by the Greek mythonomists, is the daughter of a river. 
Not ahy one of these essential features of the legend receives any 
light from the assumption that Daphne or Urvasi is the Dawn. 
Professor Goldstiicker therefore proposed to read the legend thus ; 
the sky is clouded (the ram being the symbol of the cloud) and the 
atmoq^here chai'ged with electricity. Lightning flashing through 
the doud disperses them (the Gandharbas,) under lightning, steal 
the rams of Urvofi ; the sun comes forth and absorbs the vapours 
which had enveloped the scene, when the objects hidden until then 
become visible. Again the effect of the tropical son may be a 
eonffagratioQ of the diy forest wood ; or as the legend says, Purfi* 
imvas is the institotion of the ceremony by which fire is produced 
fluroni^ netorfd heat. 
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of the wItos of the patriarch Pulastjra mi 
the mother of the great giant R 4 Tana. 

Putrakfr— The founder and sovereign of PiUdiputra ; his 
history will be found under that heading. 


B 

Raktavya^A powerful demon possessed of a charmed lifci 
each drop of his blood when shed producing hundreds of demons 
like himself ; he was slain by Umd, and his desti'uction is regarded 
as one of the great martial feats of the goddess. 

Budra — In the Yedlc period, Rudra was the god of the tempest. 
The Maruts are called the sons of Rudra. As their father he is 
veiy 01*1160 mentioned ; as a divinity with independent attributes 
he is of much rarer occurrence ; hymns addressed to him alone 
are but few. He is, as might be expected, a terrible god : be 
carries a great bow from which he hurls a sharp missile at the 
earth ; he is called the slayer oi men ; his wrath is deprecated, 
and he is besought not to ham his worshipper ; if not in the Rik, 
at least in the Atharva and Brahmanas, he is styled * lord of the 
animals,’ as the unhoused beasts of the field are especially at the 
mercy of the pitiless stem. At the same time, he is to propitiate 
him, addressed as master of a thousand remedies, best of physicians, 
protector firom harm ; this may have its ground, too, partly in the 
beneficial efiects of tlie tempest in freshening the atmosphere of 
that sultry dime. Budra’s chief interest consists in the circum- 
stance that he forms the point of connection between the Yedie 
religion and the later Siva worship, ^iva is a god unknown to 
the Yedas ; his name is a word of not unfrequent occurrence in 
fibe hymns, but means simply propitious ; not even in the Atharva 
is it the epithet of a particular divinity, or distinguished by its 
usage from any other adjective. As given to him, whose ti^ it 
has since become, it seems one of those euphemisms so frequent in 
the Indian religion, applied as a soothing and fiatteiing address to 
the most terrible god in the whole pantheon. The precise relation 
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between 6ba and Budra is not yet satisfactorily trac^ out The 
introduction of an entirely new divimiy from the mountains of the 
north has been supposed, who was grafted in upon the ancient 
religion by being identified with Budra ; or again, a blending of 
some of Agni’s attributes with those of Budra to originate a new 
development : perhaps neither of these may be necessary : Siva 
may be a local form of Budra, arisen under the infiueuce of peculiar 
climatic relations in the districts from which he made his way into 
Hindustan proper; introduced among, and readily accepted by, a 
people which, as the Atharva shows, was strongly tending towards 
a terrorism in its religion ” — Professor Whitney, as quoted in 
O. S. T., IF, 337. 


S 

Sabhika — A person who presides at houses where assemblies 
are held for purposes of gambling, and who provides the dice and 
all other materials. 

Saganka — ‘‘Fawn*spotted,” a name of the god Soma or 
Chandra. He is also called Sasin ; from a fancied resemblance 
of the spots of the moon to a leveret. 

‘ — The son of Satfinfka, (q. v.) The fate of his 

father naturally interested Indra for the young prince, and he not 
unfrequently conveyed him to visit the regions of the skies. On 
one of these occasions he incurred the displeasure of Tilottamd, a 
nymph of paradise, and she denounced an imprecation on his 
future fortune, sentencing him to the pangs of separation from 
his beloved. Sahasr&nika was married to Mrigavati, daughtei* of 
Kripavarm^ king of Oude. Daring her pregnancy she was 
seined with a strange fancy, inspired, in fact, by the infiuence of 
the imprecati<m, to bathe in human blood. When the king found 
compliance with her longing was unavoidable, he deceived her by 
substitatiog an infusion of the lac*dye, in which the queen con- 
tentedly pm*fonned her ablutions. The crimson tint left upon her 
pmrson by the effect of the immersion, deceived one of the gigantic 
brood of Gam4a, as bo pursued his flight through the air. Think- 
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ing her to be a lump of flesh, he pounced upon the qneeiif tad 
carried her ofl to the mountain Udja, where, flnding her aliiF% lie 
abandoned her to her destiny, having thus been the nncosisdiNis 
instrument of separating Sahasrauika from his bride. 

In this helpless condition the queen, overcome with terror and 
affliction, sought alone for death to termiuate her distress. With 
this view she threw herself in the way of the wild elephants and 
the vast serpents, with ivhich the thickets were peopled ; but in 
vain — an unseen spirit of the air protected her, and guided her 
unharmed amidst the ferocious monsters of the forest, until ahe 
was encountered by a holy hermit, Jamadagni, who resided on the 
mountain, and who led her to his cell, where he consoled her 
with assurances, that she would in time be re-united to her lord. 
Mrigavati was here delivered of a son, whom, in allusion to the 
place of his nativity, she named Uddyaua, and who was trained in 
letters and arms, aiui In the duties of his regal birth, by his 
venerable guardian. — Wilson, III, 192. [Vatsa.] 

Salivahana — A Hindu king who reigned In Magadha. He 
instituted an era wliidi bears his name and is still commonly used 
in the Deckaii. It commenced when ^179 years of the Kali-Yuga, 
or tlie present mundane age, had expired ; that is 78 years after 
the beginning of the Chri.^tian era. This era is called S&livihana 
^Aka, or simply Saka. Thus 1871 of the Christian era would be 
tantamount to 1793 of the 8aka era. The Saka year is the same 
as and begins with the common solar year, 

Sambhu— A name of Siva. 

Thy journey next o’er Kan.akhala bends. 

Where Jahiiu’s daughter from the hills descends ; 

Whose sacred waters to Bhagirath given, 

Conveyed the sons of Sagai-a to heaven. 

She who with smiling waves disporiive strayed 
Through Sambha^s locks, and with his tresses played ; 
Unheeding, as she flowed delighted down, 

The gathering storm of Gauri’s jealous frown. 

8lUEDibIlU-***2, The king of the Daityas, who slew the ridkl 
Kusadhvaja, the father of Vedavati. 
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■fciwi— -TI ia of (jio tliat lived in ibe pond vitara 
tin aege Smbimri wtu immened for twdre years. 

IhMnm itrh ll— A name of EarUkeya, the Trar*god. 

fffttllilllW — One of the generals of the monkey king Sngriva. 

8>t>Hika~The son of Janamejaya and grandson of ParftaJdt. 
Be ms killed in battle with the Titans, having g<me to the asidst* 
anoe of Indra, and was sncoeeded in his throne byi^ha$iAnlka. 

1, A name of Pirvati ; 2, The name of a none 
to the children of the giant Kdvana. 

SttomlUUIft— The sou and successor of Dipakami, (q. ▼.) 
D^iakanii, in obedience to l^iva’s commands, repaired to a certain 
fcceet to hnnt ; and whilst thus employed, met, as he had been 
finnwaiiied, a lovely boy riding upon a monstrous lion. Still 
acting as he had been eqjoined, the king aimed an arrow at the 
beast, and he fell aa dead. Immediately, however, up rose frmn 
the carcase a celestial form, who thus addressed the astonished 
monarcL ‘ Dismiss your apprehension ; I am a Yaksha, Sdta by 
name. It was my chance to see and love the beautiful daughter 
holy sage ; my passion was returned ; and this boy whom you 
behold, is our son. When the secret of our union was discovered, 
the angry site condemned ns both to wear the forms of brutes 
during the renuinder of our earthly career. My bride was liberated 
firam the effects the curse in giving birth to her son ; and your 
shaft has rendered me the same kind office. I am now at liberty ; 
Iwt me I depart to the region of the gods, 1 bequeath to you 
this child, to be cherished by you as your own.’ So saying, he 
vanidied, leaving the boy with the king, who gladly received him, 
and gave him the name Sdtavdhana, in reference to the appellatitm 
Mhis Atiier and the vibana, or vehicle, on which the king bad 
first bdidd flie infimt mounted. Upon the death of his adoptive 
fiMher Sdtavfhana succeeded to the tiurone and became a mighty 
ta«ianA.rf— Wnaow’s Wasau, III, 183. 

SfttThYaittar-One of the wives of Krishpa. She is also known 
as toe of the wives of Tisbpn ; in his avatar of Krishljia die was 
wMi him, and Lakdiad is sdd to have been also ineacttste as 
Bukatisi. 
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fifttyaTVata-^Tbe origiiml same of Trisanku, (q« t*) 

Savitli-'One of the twelve /difyas. Sdiya and Savi%i $m 
exact personifications of the sun. It is under fliese two difinwt 
appellations that the sun is chiefly celebrated in the Big Veda* 
Savitri is permanently the golden deity ; being hirany&kshay golden* 
eyed ; hiranya^hastaf golden-handed, &c. Luminous in hia 
aspect, he ascends a golden car, drawn by radiant, brown, white- 
footed horses ; and beholding all creatures he pursues an ascen^g 
and descending path. Surrounded by a golden lustre, he illutni* 
nates the atmosphere and all the regions of the earth. His robust 
and golden arms, which he stretches out to bless, and infuse ^^rgy 
into all creatures, reach to the utmost ends of heaven. In one 
place, however, he is called ayohanu^ the iron*jawed, though evmi 
there the commentator says that ayas, which ordinarily means 
iron, is to be rendered by gold. His ancient paths in the sky are 
said to be free from dust. He is called (like Varuna and others of 
the gods) amta^ a divine spirit. His will and independent autho- 
rity cannot be resisted by Indra, Varuna, Mitra, Aiyaman, Bndra, 
or by any other being. The other gods follow his lead. Ihe 
Waters and the wind obey his ordinance. His praises are celebrated 
by the Vasus, by Aditi, by the royal Varuna, by Mitra, and by 
Aiyaman. He is lord of all desirable things, and sends blessings 
from the sky, from the atmosphere, and from the earth. He 
impels the car of the Asvins before the dawn. He is Pro^pal^ 
the lord of all creatures, the supporter of the sky and of the world, 
and is supplicated to hasten to his worshippers with the same 
eagerness as cattle to a village, as warriors to their horses^ as a 
cow to give milk to a calf, as a husband to his wife. He is cdled 
vi^vadeva, in all attributes a god.” He measured (or fashicued) 
the tenestrial regions. He bestows immortality on the gods, as 
lie did on the Bibbus, who by the greatness of their meribs a^ameA 
to his abode. He is prayed to convey the departed spirit to tlia ^ 
abode of the righteous. He is supplicated to deliver his 
pamfromsiu. 

Saviifi is sometimes called apam napat, soa of tha 
9|^itbit which is more commonly applied to AgoL 
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The word Savitri is not always a proper name ; but is some* 
times used as an epithet.— 0. S. Jf., F, 164. 

861 kA or Soill — Sometimes written Gandharba-Sona, or Gun* 
dmsei&i a Gandharba who was condemned for an affront to Indra, 
to be bom on earth in tlie shape of an ass, but on entreaty the 
eentence was mitigated, and he was allowed at night to re-assume 
the form and functions of a man. Tliis incarnation took place at 
ITjein, in the reign of Rdja Sunderseiu, whose daughter was 
demanded in marriage by the ass ; and his consent was obtained on 
learning the divine origin of his intended son-in-law, confirmed, as 
he witnessed, by certain prodigies. All day ho lived in the stables 
like an ass ; at night, secretly slipping out of his skin, and assum- 
ing the appearance of a handsome and accomplished young prince, 
he repaired to the palace and enjoyed the conversation of his 
beauteous bride. 

In due time the princess became pregnant ; and her chastity 
being suspected, she revealed to her father tlic mystery of her 
husband’s happy nocturnal metaraorphosi*. ; wdiicli the Raja, being 
conveniently concealed, himself beheld ; and unwilling that his son 
should return to his uncouth disguise, set fire to, and consumed, 
the yacant ass’s skin. 

Although rejoiced at liis release, the Gandharba foresaw the 
resentment of Indra, disappointed of his vengeance ; and warned 
his wife to quit the city, about to be overwhelmed with a shower 
of earth* She fed to a village at a safe distance, and brought 
forth a son, the celebrated Vihramaditija ; and a shower of cold 
earth, poured down by Indra, buried the city and its inhabitants. 
Vol. VI. [Ujein.] 

This legend gives a dale to the catastrophe ; for the prince, so 
rmowned in his origin and birth, was not less so as a monarch and 
BU astronomer ; and his name marks an era much used all over 
India, commencing fifty-six years before our era.— Afoor, B* 

p.262* 

This story is supposed to be the original form of the * Golden 
Ass’ of Apulkius, which is in fact the story of Beauty and the 

Beast. 

Buddhist mendicant. 
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T 

Tunda— A powerful demon, that was destroyed by Kabudub 
the eon of Ayns ; the Pddma Putina contains a long narradre of 
the erent. 


% 


u 

Ujein-*-Tlie ancient Avanii ; a city of great antiquity, that is 
considered the first meridian by Hindu geographers and astrono* 
mers. The ancient city was about a mile further south, and now 
lies buried in the earth, to the depth of from fifteen to eighteen 
feet : on digging, ifs walls aio said to be found entire, pillars 
unbroken, &c. Whatever may have been the real cause of this 
catastrophe, Hindu fancy has attributed it to the intervention of 
the gods, and dre-ssed it up in a m}thological allegory which is 
believed to be the original form of the ‘‘ Golden Ass of Apcleius.” 
See Sena. * 

UpakOSa — The wife of Vararuchi, (q. v.) During her hus- 
band’s absence hlio attracted the notice and desires of several 
suitors, whom fcho succeeded in exposing and punishing in a very 
ludicrous manner. See Wilson’s Woiks, III, 170. 

Upayaja — A brahman of eminent learning and sanctiiy, to 
whom king Di upada applied in his anxiety to procure a son, 
promising a million of cows if he enabled him to obtain the son he 
desired. Upayaja however declined the task, and referred him to 
his elder brother YSja, (q. v.) 


V 

Vaitalika — A sort of poetical warder or bard, who annonnees 
fixed periods of the day, as dawn and evening, &c., in measured 
lines, and occasionally pours forth strains arising from any incidental 
occurrence*— Wilson^ ATI, 209. 

4 

VfttSft — A celebrated character in Hindu fiction. He WM tl» 
•on of Siduuii^ikB, (q^ t.) and king of EauaemlH. Vetn me 
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named UddyaDa, from being educated on tlie Udya mountaiDt 
by the sage Jamadagui. When arrived at maturity he was decoyed 
into captivity by the king of Ujein. On his escape he carried off 
Vasavadatta, the daughter of his captor. Vatsa is the hero of the 
Batnivali.— See Wilson^ XU, 264. 

Vigneswara — A name of Ganesa, (q. v.)* 

Vina — The Hindu lute ; an instrument of much sweetness and 
compass, but little power. 

Vittora — The name of Vishnu in one of his minor Avatars, as 
related in some of the Puianas. lie is represented as retaining 
on his breast an indelible mark of Bhrigu's foot, with which the 
following legend is connected. In a divine assembly Bhrigu was 
asked who, of the gods, was the most mighty ; he said he would 
proceed to inquire, and first went to Brahmd, in approaching whom 
it was usual to pay very respectful obeisance, which on this 
occasion, Bhrigu purposely omitted, and experienced in consequence 
severe reprehension, including copious abuse, (for the Hindu gods, 
like Homer’s, arc very abusive,) from Brahma, who however 
became pacified by seasonable apologies. Bhrigu next proceeded 
to Siva, and omitted, as before, the usual tokens of adoration on 
entering the divine presence ; Siva was still more enraged than 
Brahmi, but was in like manner pacified by Bhrigu’s apologies. 
He tlien itspaired to Vaikuntha, the celestial residence of Vishiiu, 
whom he found asleep, with Lakshmi shampooiug his feet. Bhrigu 
knew that the more omission of respect would not be sufficient to 
move the gentle god to auger, and to make a trial of his temper he 
boldly gave the recumbent deity a severe kick on his breast. 
Vishnu awoke, and seeing Bhrigu arose, and in place of anger, 
expressed uppreheubions that he must have hurt his foot by striking 
it against his (Vishnu’s) breast, and proceeded to lament it and to 
rub and cliafe Bhrigu’s foot to remove any consequent pain* 

* This, said Bhrigu, is the mightiest god ; he overpowers by the 
most potent of all arms, affability and generosity ?’ See Moom’s 
Hindu Pantheon, p. 418. — This is a favourite story amongst 
the Bratimans of the south* 

¥ithobdr-*A deified sage, veiy popular, and extensively wor* 
shipped in the Poena Heoean. 
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Votal — The demon-god of the oatcaete helot races ; the circle 
of large stones, which may be observed outside almost every 
village, is sacred to this god ; the superstition has for ages held, 
and still holds, its ground against all Brahmanical innovations. 
The stones remind the traveller of the Druid circles of the 
northern nations. Sir B. Fuere.* 


Y 

Yl^a — brahman of distinguished attainments to whom king 
Drupada was referred when he was seeking to obtain a son. The 
king promised Ydja ten million of kine ; and with much reluctance 
Yaja undertook to direct a sacrificial ceremony by which the king 
should obtain offspring and called his younger brother to his assist- 
ance. When the rite had reached the proper period, the queen was 
invited to partake of it, but she had not completed her toilet and 
begged the brahmans to delay the ceremony. It was too late, and 
the sacrifice proceeding without her, the children were born inde- 
pendent of her participation.— WiLsox, III, 326. 

Yiyur Veda — “ The histoiy of the Yajur Veda differs in so far 
ii‘om that of the other Vedas, as it is marked by a dissension 
between its own schools, far more important than the differences 
which separated the schools of each other Veda. It is known by 
the distinction between a YajurVeda, called the Black- ^ and another, 
called the White- Vajur Veda, Tradition, especially that of the 
Purinas, records a legend to account for it. Vaisampiyana, it 
says, the disciple of Vytisa, %vho had received from him the 
Yajur Veda, once having committed an offence, desired his disciples 
to assist him in the performing of some expiatory act. One of 
these, however, Vdjnavalkya, proposed that he should alone per- 
form the whole rite ; upon which, Vaisampayana, enraged at what 
he considered to be the arrogance of YajnavalLya, uttered a curse 
on him, the effect of which was, that Yiijimvalkya disgorged all 
the Tajus texts he had learned from Vaisampiyaua, The other 


* Introduction to Old Doccau Days. 
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disciples, having meanwhile been transformed into partridgeil 
(tittiri), picked up the«^e tainted texts, and retained them. Hence 
these texts are called Taittbiyas. But Yijnavalkya, desirous of 
obtaining other Yajus texts, devoutly prayed to the Sun, and had 
granted to him his wish — * to possess such texts as were not known 
to his teacher.’ And because the Sun ou that occasion appeared 
to Y&jnavalkya in the shape of a horse (vdja)y those who studied 
these texts were called Vdjins. That part of tliis legend was 
invented merely to account for the name of the Tnitdr'ujas^ after 
whom a Sanhita and Briihniana of the IBack Yajui* Veda, and for 
that of the Vdjasaneyins^ after whom the Sanhitii of the White 
Yajur Veda is named, is clear enough. Nor is greater faith to be 
placed on it when it implies that the origin of (his dissension 
ascended to the very oldest peiiod of the Yajur Veda ; for there is 
strong reason to assume that the divi^'icn took place c>eu after the 
time of the grammarian Panini, (q. \.), But so much in it is 
consistent with truth — that the Black Yajiir Veda is the older of 
the two ; that the White Yajur Veda contains texts which are not 
in the Black ; and that, compared to the motley character of the 
former, it looks ‘ white,’ or orderly. This motley character of the 
Black Yajur Veda, however, aiiscs from the ciicmnstance, that the 
distinction between a Mantra and Bi*ahmana portion, is not so 
clearly established in it as tiie other Veda^ ; liymns and matter 
properly belonging to the Brahinaiias there lacing intermixed. 
This defect is remedied in the White I'ajur Veda ; and it points, 
therefore, to a period when llio matciial of die old Yajus was 
brought into a system consonant with prevalent theories, literary 
and ritual. 

The contents of both divisions of the Yajur Veda are similar in 
many respects. Two of the principal sacriiices of which they 
treat are the DarsapurnaniAsa, or the sa<‘rifice to be performed at 
new and full moon, and the Aswamedha, or the horse-sacrifice, at 
the performance of which 609 animals of various descriptions, 
domestic and wild, were tied to 21 bacrificial posts. A Pmusha^ 
medha^ or man*sacrifico, unknown to the other Vedas, is also 
mentioned in it ; its character, however, is symbolical. 
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The text of the Black Yajur Veda is extant in the recension of 
two schools — that of Apastamha, to which the Taittiriya Sankitd 
belongs, and that of Charaka, The former, which is in course of 
publication — the first volume and part of the second having been 
already published, with tlie commentary of Madhavach&rya 
(S^yana), by Dr. E. Roer and E. B. Cowell in the Bibliotheca 
Indica (Calcutta, 1860 — 1864) — consists of seven Kanda, or 
books, which coinprlse 44 Prapathaka, or chapters sub-divided into 
651 Anuvaka, or sections, and containing 2,198 Kdndikas, or 
portions. 

The Vajasancyi-Sanhitd^ or the Sauliita of the White Yajur 
Veda, exists in the recension of the Mddhyandina and K^nva 
school. In the former — the text of which, apparently also with 
the commentary of MahidharOy has been edited by Professor A. 
Weber (Berlin, 1852) — this Sauhitd has 40 AdhydyaSy or books, 
8nh-di\idcd into 303 AnuvdhaSy witli 1,975 Kdndikub. 

The principal Brahmana of the Black Yajur Veda is the Tail- 
/ir^ya-BraTmuina, which, with the commentary of (Madhava) 
SdyaTui, is in the course of puhlication by Baboo Rajendralala 
Mitra — the first volume and part of the second having already 
appeared in print (Calcutta, 1860 — 1865) in the Bibliotheca 
Indica, That of the White Yajur Veda is the Satapatha- 
BiAhmana, the most complete and syMematic of all Brahraanas. 
Its text, wMtli i\ semblance of tlio commentary of S\yana, has l)cen 
edited by Professor A. Weber (Berliir, 1855). — Cha^ibers* 
Evcycloptcdiay Vol. IXy p, 727. 
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